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The  Memoir  and  Critical  Dissertation  being  unavodiahly  delayed^  will  be 
prefixed  to  Vol.  II. 


PREFACK 


A  Ncrre  Edition  of  the  foDowing  Poems  having  been  called  for  by  the  public, 
tbe  author  is  induced  to  say  a  few  words,  particularly  concerning  tliose  which, 
under  tKe  name  of  Sonnets,  describe  his  personal  feelings. 

Thej  esn  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  exhibiting  occasional 
reflectiona  which  naturally  arose  in  his  mind,  chic6y  during  various  excur- 
aiooa,  undertaken  to  relieve,  at  the  time,  depression  of  spirits.  They  were, 
therefore,  in  general,  suggested  by  the  scenes  before  them ;  and  wherever  such 
I  appeared  to  harmonise  with  his  disposition  at  the  moment,  the  senti- 
oe  involuntarily  prompted. 

Kumberiesa  poetical  trifles  of  the  same  kind  have  occurred  to  him,  when 
peibape,  in  his  solitary  rambles,  he  has  been  *^  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and 
bitter  fimcj ;  **  but  they  have  been  forgotten  as  he  \e(t  the  places  which  gave 
rise  to  them ;  and  the  greater  part  of  those  originally  committed  to  the  press 
were  written  down,  for  the  first  time,  from  memory. 

This  is  nothing  to  the  public ;  but  it  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  obviate 
the  comnMm  remark  on  melancholy  poetry,  that  it  has  been  very  often  gravely 
composed,  when  possibly  the  heart  of  tbe  writer  had  very  little  share  in  tlie 
distress  he  chose  to  describe. 

But  there  is  a  great  diflerence  between  natural  and  fabricated  feelings,  even 
in  poetry.  To  which  of  these  two  characters  the  poems  before  the  reader 
belong,  Ae  author  leaves  those  who  have  felt  sensations  of  sorrow  to  judge. 

They  who  know  him,  know  the  occasions  of  them  to  have  been  real ;  to  the 
public  he  might  only  mention  the  sudden  death  of  a  deserving  young  woman, 
with  whom, 

.  .  .  Sperdbat  longos  hexkl  duccre  soles, 
Etfido  acclinii  conaenuUu  tinu?- 

I>ovHXAi>,  April  1805. 


1  The  early  editions  of  these  Sonnets,  1791,  were  dedicated  to  the  Reverend 
KewtoB  Ogle,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Winchester. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1837. 


To  aficouni  for  the  Tariations  which  mnj  be  remafked  m  ihh  la^t  edition 
of  my  bi>miti*4f  iVooi  tJmt  wlilcli  was  firit  publblifrd  fifty  }  i^ars  ago,  it  may 
be  prop<;r  to  state,  that  to  iLe  best  of  my  n?<:oUec£ioD,  they  now  appear 
nearly  iis  tbey  were  originally  oompo&cd  iu  my  solitary  houra ;  when,  la  youth 
a  wanderer  among  dletaat  sc&a(i&,  I  BougUi  tbrgetfulQess  of  lUe  fir^t  dkappoinl- 
meat  in  early  uflbotioiis. 

Delicacy  even  now,  thongh  the  grare  hm  long  oloiied  over  the  beloved 
objocti  would  forbid  entering  on  a  thtiul  of  the  pKuBar  circunistancea  in  early 
life,  and  the  anguij^b  which  occiiiiioned  tliese  poetical  meditationa,  Iu  faot,  1 
never  tliougbt  uf  wnttng  them  down  at  the  timei  and  many  bad  esoaped 
my  reoolki^iion ;  ^  hut  throe  yeara  after  my  return  lo  England,  oa  tuy  way  to 
the  bauka  of  Cber\v'i.>h  wiiere 

"I  XmAe  ttio pl{>4 fjiTVWotI,  and  Hmt  lad  Itfj 

pflBfiing  thjioiYgh  Bath|  I  wroto  down  all  I  oould  recoHeet  of  theso  elusions, 
most  elabonitely  mendmg  the  ^^era^fication  from  the  oatural  flow  of  mtifilc  lu 
which  they  oo*jtirred  to  me,  and  having  thus  carrccted  and  written  them  out, 
tool£  them  mystisll'  tu  the  hite  Mr  Cruttwotlf  with  tbe  unme  of  ^*  Foarteen  3un- 
neta,  virittcu  cluetiy  on  Pictnrc&qtie  Bpi)U  duriog  a  Journey," 

I  hi¥l  three  times  knocked  al  this  amiable  pKnter'a  door^  whose  kind  amUe 
I  etUl  reoollect ;  and  at  tost,  with  much  hesitation,  vciiturod  lo  unfold  my 
mea&age;  it  was  to  inquire  whether  he  would  give  any  thing  for  ^*  Fourteen 
Bonnets, ^^  to  be  published  with  or  without  tho  name**  Ue  at  once  dcdined 
the  purchase,  and  iiifurtnd!  me  he  doubtetl  very  mudi  whether  the  publication 
would  repay  tlie  <*xpenie  of  printing,  whieh  would  come  lo  alNjut  Eve  pounds. 
It  waa  at  laat  determined  one  hundred  oopius,  in  quarto,  ahonld  he  pubUabed 

I  I  QODflned  myiclf  to  faurtefiD  Ud«^  bacmaae  fatirtQi!&  Ihnsii  be^tiieiA  ^it  Adapted  ta 
miity  of  »enthiti3»L  I  tliQit^ht  tK^thlniK  about  the  nricl  UalUn  iiiOd«t ;  the  vetwa  nnLtoriJlijr 
Hontod  In  nnprfifnedltdied  ItKrmoDfj  u  my  ear  directed;  but  Ibe  lUfftilal  LncpectioQ  wlU 
proTo  th^jy  were  fjw  tv(*m  bt^ing  mere  degkc  coupkcs*  Tlie  nil^eetoirers  cbLed]r  from  rtirer 
•eiDvrif^  aad  iho  roacter  will  rroallect  wbat  Sir  Humphrey  Dmirj  hm  liid  dd  thli  lubject  «o 
bfAuhftiil J ;  tt  wUl  l>e  reconec^todf  a^$o,  tbat  they  wuru  piiblUhed  leu  ynn  b^fere  tboii«  of 
Mr  Wordtwdrtb  ori  thu  dver  Duddofi,  Yurrcw,  H  ift.  Tbera  bare  been  many  claimant^ 
«iQon£  moderD  poeta,  for  the  lauruli  of  ibc  ^Rn^t,  but»  In  plctumque  di:KTiptloD,ieiittin«tit, 
aod  tuUTQCmy,  t  Itnqw  node  ^upertar  %ii  (hoiQ  of  my  frlond  Uio  K&r,  Cbarla  HoyH  sa 
0«e&eiy  In  SeotJiiid,  the  uioaataJni  of  Den  Nvria,  Loch  Lomond^  ft  cti. 

*  To  «c<.'Qmit  for  Uie  prweot  TmliiUonR,  mmvt  r<mi«Uied  ai  ori0iidjly  wHh  iliidr  aaldral 
pinaei,  others  for  the  |«reaa  [  ihotisbt  It  beit  to  correct  I  Tiro  vctm  lisai  bri»k«D,  and  now, 
alter  flny  jciir«t  tbcy  arts  ro^iTcctca,  vid  rntered,  I  bdlcve,  moio  nniirljf  i^  Ihi  orlifinal 
ihape  to  wblch  tbcj  were  ar»t  (qedluted. 
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t  of  *^htkKa  bope;  '^  and  these  **  Foarteen  Sonnets''^  t  kit  lo  %hm 
ISKI  niore  of  getting  rich  by  poetry  J  In  fact,  I  owm]  the  mmi  I 
fnr  fnnd  il  Osfeid,  at  thia  tunc,  ojuncly,  fievimty  pontids ; '  and  kuo^^i-iug  my 
fallu^i  JxFge  fodily  nnd  trying  drcometanoas^  ajid  tho^  of  my  po^r  moUierf 
I  dinifiJk  firom  asking  moi^  money  when  i  left  home,  and  went  back  with  a 
hm^  heart  IQ  Osdbrd,  under  the  consctoas  weighty  that  my  poetic  Bcheme 
idSng,  I  had  no  means  of  paying  FftrsonJi  the  meit^r^a,  bill  I  This  was  the 
iingKii  of  the  poblioadon. 

Aa  Ibis  phdn  aooonnt  it  ao  connected  with  whaterer  may  be  my  name  in 
oiticitm  and  poetiyt  H  ii  hoped  It  will  be  pardoned, 

$li  ihott^ts  of  saooeediQg  m  a  poet  were  now  abaoiioned ;  hnt^  half  a  year : 
nfterwartiii^  f  tei»dved  a  letter  fmto  the  printer  informing  me  that  tiie  htmdred 
I  rilling,  that  if  1  had  pubhibed  WIVE  HtriCDEED  oopies,  be 
i  I  iilil  Iiave  been  sold  also. 

Tlik,  in  my  ibea  altuJition,  my  fatlif  r  now  dead,  and  my  mother  a  vrrdow 
with  aeTcn  children^  and  with  a  materially  redact  InCiOme  (from  the  loes  of 
the  Ttctotiea  of  llptiill  and  Brean  in  Someraet).,  was  gTntir}ing  indeed  ;  all  my 
gofdeti  dieama  of  jKJetiail  stioce^  were  renewed ; — the  ntimher  of  tbe  tonnets 
fim  publlibiMl  WAS  inoreftsedt  and  five  bnndred  copies,  by  the  congmtularmg 
jifintcr,  with  whose  ^mily  I  have  Vivod  in  kmileat  amity  from  that  hour,  were 
reocMnmettded  to  iatne  from  the  press  of  the  editor  of  the  Baik  Chrome!^, 

Bdt  thk  was  not  all|  the  fire  hundred  copies  were  ^Id  to  great  advantagie, 
lor  h  was  agaiDit  ay  wiU  tb&t^ire  hundred  copies  should  be  printed ,  till  the 
pamitst  told  me  be  wonid  take  the  risk  on  bimjidf^  od  the  naual  tertm,  at  that 
ttn]«i  of  bookseller  and  antbor. 

Soon  afterwards,  it  was  agreed  that  ieven  hmdnd  andjift^  oopies  should 
be  pfinted,  in  a  EmaHer  and  elegant  size.  I  had  received  Ooleridge^s  wami 
toiUmofif ;  but  dooo  after  this  tblrd  edition  came  ont,  my  friend^  Mr  Cnitt- 
ivell,  the  printct,  wrote  a  letter  taying  that  two  young  gentlemen,  etrangers, 
<me  a  perttailarly  handsome  and  pleasing  yonth,  lately  from  Westminster 
Bcboot«  and  both  liter^y  and  intelUgentf  spoke  in  high  commendation  of  my 
^nme,  sod  if  I  recollect  right,  expressed  a  dciire  to  have  some  poems  printed 
in  the  eame  type  and  form.  VtliQ  these  young  men  were  1  knew  not  al  the  timCt 
but  the  commnDicalion  of  the  olrctimatance  was  to  me  most  gratifying ;  and 
bow  much  more  gratlfyingt  when,  from  one  of  them,  after  he  himself  Iwui 
aehkv^  the  fame  of  ooe  of  the  mast  virtuous  and  eloquent  of  the  vrriters  in  his 
geosrtllonf  I  received  a  first  visit  at  my  paraouage  in  Wiltshire  upwanls  of 
fatf  jew»  afierwards !  It  was  HoBEitT  SottTHEY.  We  parted  in  my  garden 
last  jear,  when  stealing  time  nnd  sorrow  had  marked  bis  atill  manly^  but 
moai  tnteicating  oounteaiujoe*' — Therefore, 


1  !  bop«l  ly  oqr S^^aatli  fo  pv  tMi  rut  debt.^'  Hii  compantoTif  Mr  Lovd,  iled  In  foatb. 
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SONNETS,    ETC. 


SONNETS,   ETC. 


AT  TYNEMOUTH  PRIORY,^ 

AFTER  A  TEMPESTUOUS  VOYAGE. 

As  slow  I  climb  the  cliff's  ascending  side, 
Much  musing  on  the  track  of  terror  past, 
When  o'er  the  dark  wave  rode  the  howling  blast, 
Pleased  I  look  back,  and  view  the  tranquil  tide 
That  laves  the  pebbled  shore  :  and  now  the  beam 
Of  evening  smiles  on  the  gray  battlement, 
And  yon  forsaken  tower  that  time  has  rent : — 
The  lifted  oar  far  off  with  transient  gleam 
Is  touched,  and  hushed  is  all  the  billowy  deep ! 

Soothed  by  the  scene,  thus  on  tired  Nature's  breast 
.  A  stillness  slowly  steals,  and  kindred  rest ; 
While  sea-sounds  lull  her,  as  she  sinks  to  sleep. 
Like  melodies  that  mourn  upon  the  lyre. 
Waked  by  the  breeze,  and,  as  they  mourn,  expire ! 

1  The  remains  of  this  monasteiy  are  situated  on  a  lolly  point,  on  the  north 
nde  of  the  entrance  into  the  river  Tyne,  aboot  a  mile  and  a  half  below  North 
Shields.  The  rock  on  which  the  monastery  stood  rendered  it  visible  at  sea  a 
long  way  off,  in  every  direction,  whence  it  presented  itself  as  if  exhorting  the 
seamen  in  danger  to  make  their  vows,  and  promise  masses  and  presents  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St  Oswin  for  their  deliverance. 
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BAMBOROUGH  CASTLE.^ 

Ye  holy  Towers  that  shade  the  wave-worn  steep, 
Long  may  ye  rear  your  aged  brows  sublime, 
Though,  hurrying  silent  by,  relentless  Time 

Assail  you,  and  the  winds  of  winter  sweep 

Round  your  dark  battlements ;  for  far  from  halls 
Of  Pride,  here  Charity  hath  fixed  her  seat. 
Oft  listening,  tearful,  when  the  tempests  heat 

With  hollow  bodings  round  your  ancient  walls ; 

And  Pity,  at  the  dark  and  stormy  hour 
Of  midnight,  when  the  moon  is  hid  on  high. 

Keeps  her  lone  watch  upon  the  topmost  tower. 
And  turns  her  ear  to  each  expiring  cry ; 

Blessed  if  her  aid  some  fainting  wretch  may  save. 

And  snatch  him  cold  and  speechless  from  the  ware. 


THE  RIVER  WAINSBECK.* 

While  slowly  wanders  thy  sequestered  stream, 
Wainsbeck,  the  mossy-scattered  rocks  among. 
In  fancy's  ear  making  a  plaintive  song 

To  the  dark  woods  above,  that  waving  seem 

To  bend  o'er  some  enchanted  spot,  removed 
From  life's  vain  coil ;  I  listen  to  the  wind. 
And  think  I  hear  meek  Sorrow's  plaint,  reclined 

O'er  the  forsaken  tomb  of  him  she  loved  1 — 

*  This  ancient  castle,  with  its  extensive  domains,  heretofore  the  property  of 
the  family  of  Forstcr,  whose  heiress  married  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
is  appropriated  by  the  will  of  that  pious  prelate  to  many  benevolent  purposes ; 
particularly  to  that  of  administering  instant  relief  to  such  shipwrecked  mari- 
ners as  may  happen  to  be  cast  upon  this  dangerous  coast ;  for  whose  preserva- 
tion and  that  of  their  vessels  every  possible  assistance  is  contrived,  and  is  at  all 
times  ready.  The  estate  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees  appointed  under  the 
Bishop^s  wiU.  —  '  The  Wainsbeck  is  a  sequestered  river  in  Northumberland, 
having  on  its  banks  ^^  Our  Lady's  Chapel,"  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of 
Bothal.    It  has  been  commemorated  by  Akenside. 
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Fair  scenes,  ye  lend  a  pleasure,  long  unknown, 
To  him  who  passes  weary  on  his  way  ; — 
Yet  recreated  here  he  may  delay 
A  while  to  thank  you ;  and  when  years  have  flown. 
And  haunts  that  charmed  his  youth  he  would  renew. 
In  the  world's  crowd  he  will  remember  you. 


;      THE  TWEED   VISITED. 

0  Tweed  !  a  stranger,  that  with  wandering  feet 

O'er  hill  and  dale  has  journeyed  many  a  mile, 

(If  so  his  weary  thoughts  he  might  beguile). 
Delighted  turns  thy  strangernstream  to  greet. 
The  waving  branches  that  romantic  bend 

O'er  thy  tall  banks  a  soothing  charm  bestow ; 

The  murmurs  of  thy  wandering  wave  below 
Seem  like  the  converse  of  some  long-lost  friend. 
Delightful  stream !  though  now  along  thy  shore. 

When  spring  returns  in  all  her  wonted  pride, 
The  distant  pastoral  pipe  is  heard  no  more ;  ^ 

Yet  here  while  laverocks  sing  could  I  abide, 
Far  from  the  stormy  world's  contentious  roar, 

To  muse  upon  thy  banks  at  eventide. 


ON  LEAVING  A  VILLAGE  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Clysdalb  !  as  thy  romantic  vales  I  leave. 
And  bid  farewell  to  each  retiring  hill, 
Where  musing  memory  seems  to  linger  still, 

Tracing  the  broad  bright  landscape  ;  much  I  grieve 

>  Alluding  to  the  simple  and  affecting  pastoral  strains  for  which  Scotland 
has  been  so  long  celebrated.  I  need  not  mention  Loohaber,  the  Braes  of  Bel- 
lendine,  Tweedside,  et  cet. 
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That,  mingled  with  the  toiling  crowd,  no  more 
I  may  return  your  varied  views  to  mark, 
Of  rocks  amid  the  sunshine  towering  dark. 
Of  rivers  winding  wild,^  or  mountains  hoar, 
Or  castle  gleaming  on  the  distant  steep ! — 
Yet  many  a  look  back  on  thy  hills  I  cast, 
And  many  a  softened  image  of  the  past 
Sadly  combine^  and  bid  remembrance  keep. 
To  soothe  me  with  fair  scenes,  and  fancier  rude. 
When  I  pursue  my  path  in  solitude. 


EVENING. 


Evening  !  as  slow  thy  placid  shades  descend, 
Veiling  with  gentlest  hush  the  landscape  still, 
The  lonely  battlement,  the  farthest  hill 

And  wood,  I  think  of  those  who  have  no  friend ; 

Who  now,  perhaps,  by  melancholy  led. 

From  the  broad  blaze  of  day,  where  pleasure  flaunts, 
Retiring,  wander  to  the  ring-dove's  haunts 

Unseen  ;  and  watch  the  tints  that  o'er  thy  bed 

Hang  lovely ;  oft  to  musing  Fancy's  eye 
Presenting  fairy  vales,  where  the  tired  mind 
Might  rest  beyond  the  murmurs  of  mankind, 

Nor  hear  the  hourly  moans  of  misery ! 

Alas  for  man !  that  Hope's  fair  views  the  while 

Should  smile  like  you,  and  perish  as  they  smile ! 

1  There  is  a  wildness  almost  fantastic  in  the  view  of  the  river  from  Stirling 
Castle,  the  course  of  which  is  seen  for  many  miles,  making  a  thousand 
turnings. 
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TO  THE  RIVER  ITCHm.i 

Itchik  !  when  I  behold  tliy  baijks  agaioj 
TlijT  crcmbling  margin,  and  tbj  silrer  breast^ 
Ob  which  the  self-same  tints  still  seem  to  rest, 

Why  feels  my  heart  a  shivering  senae  of  pain  ! 

Is  its  tliat  many  a  summer's  day  has  past 
SincCt  in  life's  mornj  I  carolled  on  thy  side  I 
Is  it*  that  oft  since  then  my  heart  has  sighed, 

As  Yontb,  and  Hope^s  delusive  gleama,  flew  fast  J 
Is  it,  that  those  who  gathered  on  thy  shore* 
Companions  of  my  youth,  now  meet  no  more ! 

Whate  er  the  cause,  upon  thy  banks  1  bend. 
Sorrowing  ;  yet  feel  such  solace  at  my  heart. 

As  at  the  meeting  of  some  long-lost  friend, 

From  whom,  in  happier  hours,  we  wept  to  part* 


ON  RESIGNING  A  SCHOLARSHIP  OF  TRINITY 
COLLEGE,  OXFORD, 

ANO  BETIEINO  TO  A  COUlfTRT  CUBACY, 

Pabiwi;ll  !  a  long  farewell !     0  Poverty, 
Affection's  fondest  di*eam  how  hast  thou  reft  I 
But  though,  on  thy  stem  brow  no  trace  is  left 

Of  youthful  joys,  that  on  the  cold  heart  die, 

Witli  thee  a  sad  companionship  I  seek, 
Content,  if  poor ; — for  patient  wretchedness, 
Tearful,  hut  uncomplaining  of  distress, 

Who  turns  to  the  rude  storm  her  faded  cheek  ; 
And  Piety,  who  never  told  her  wrong ; 
And  calm  Content,  whose  griefs  no  more  rebel ; 

*  The  Itdbta  ta  a  nf«r  running  Erom  Winchester  to  South  ant  pton,  the  banks 
of  whfdi  bate  been  die  wtae  of  mvay  a  holiday  $poTL  Tbe  Imea  ^vero  com- 
ptsmtA  on  nu  erfning  in  a  Journey  fixtm  Oxford  to  Santhampton,  the  iirst  time 
I  bud  fl«ea  tbe  Ildila  sincQ  I  lafl  »diool 
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And  Genius,  warbling  sweet,  his  saddest  song, 
When  evening  listens  to  some  village  knell, —  ' 

Long  banished  from  the  world's  insulting  throng  ;- 
With  thee,  and  thy  unfriended  children  dwell. 


DOVER  CLIFFS. 


On  these  white  cliffs,  that  calm  above  the  flood 
Uprear  their  shadowing  heads,  and  at  their  feet 
Hear  not  the  surge  that  has  for  ages  beat. 

How  many  a  lonely  wanderer  has  stood ! 

And,  whilst  the  lifted  murmur  met  his  ear. 
And  o'er  the  distant  billows  the  still  eve 
Sailed  slow,  has  thought  of  all  his  heart  must  leave 

To-morrow ;  of  the  friends  he  loved  most  dear ; 

Of  social  scenes,  from  which  he  wept  to  part ! 
Oh !  if,  like  me,  he  knew  how  fruitless  all 
The  thoughts  that  would  frdl  fain  the  past  recall. 

Soon  would  he  quell  the  risings  of  his  heart. 

And  brave  the  wild  winds  and  unhearing  tide — 

The  World  his  country,  and  his  God  his  guide. 


ON  LANDING  AT  OSTEND. 

The  orient  beam  illumes  the  parting  oar ; — 
From  yonder  azure  track,  emerging  white. 
The  earliest  sail  slow  gains  upon  the  sight, 

And  the  blue  wave  comes  rippling  to  the  shore. 

Meantime  far  off  the  rear  of  darkness  flies : 
Yet  'mid  the  beauties  of  the  mom,  unmoved. 
Like  one  for  ever  torn  from  all  he  loved. 

Back  o'er  the  deep  I  turn  my  longing  eyes. 
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And  chide  the  wayward  passions  that  rebel : 
Yet  boots  it  not  to  think,  or  to  complain, 
Musing  sad  ditties  to  the  reckless  main. 

To  dreams  like  these,  adieu !  the  pealing  bell 

Speaks  of  the  hour  that  stays  not — and  the  day 

To  life's  sad  turmoil  calls  my  heart  away. 

1787. 


THE  BELLS,  OSTEND.^ 

•  How  sweet  the  tuneful  bells'  responsive  peal ! 
As  when,  at  opening  morn,  the  fragrant  breeze 
Breathes  on  the  trembling  sense  of  pale  disease. 

So  piercing  to  my  heart  their  force  I  feel ! 

And  hark !  with  lessening  cadence  now  they  fall ! 
And  now,  along  the  white  and  level  tide. 
They  fling  their  melancholy  music  wide  ; 

Bidding  me  many  a  tender  thought  recall 

Of  summer-days,  and  those  delightful  years 

When  from  an  ancient  tower,  in  life's  fair  prime, 
The  mournful  magic  of  their  mingling  chime 

First  waked  my  wondering  childhood  into  tears ! 

But  seeming  now,  when  all  those  days  are  o'er. 

The  sounds  of  joy  once  heard,  and  heard  no  more. 

1787. 


THE  RHINE. 


'TwAS  mom,  and  beauteous  on  the  mountain's  brow 
(Hung  with  the  clusters  of  the  bending  vine) 
Shone  in  the  early  light,  when  on  the  Rhine 

We  bounded,  and  the  white  waves  round  the  prow 

*  Written  on  landing  at  Ostend,  and  hearing,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
the  cariUons. 
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In  murmurs  parted  :■ — ^rarying  as  we  go, 
Lo !  the  woods  open,  and  the  rocks  retire, 
As  some  gray  conTent-wall  or  glistening  spire 
'Mid  the  bright  landscape's  track  unfolding  slow  I 
Here  dark,  with  furrowed  aspect^  like  Despair, 

Frowns  the  bleak  cUff  1     There  on  the  woodland's  side 
The  shadowy  sunshine  pours  its  streaming  tide ; 
Whilst  Hope,  enchanted  with  the  scene  so  fair. 
Counts  not  the  hours  of  a  long  summer's  day. 
Nor  heeds  how  fast  the  prospect  winds  away. 


INFLUENCE  OF  TIME  ON  GRIEF. 

0  Time  !  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 
Softest  on  Sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly  thence 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense) 

The  faint  pang  stealcst  unperceived  away  ; 

On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  last, 

And  thiukt  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  Tain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 

1  may  look  back  on  every  sorrow  past. 

And  meet  life's  peaceful  eyening  with  a  smile  : — 
As  some  lone  bird^  at  day  s  departing  hour, 
Sings  in  the  Bunbcam^  of  the  transient  shower 
Forgetfnl,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while  : — 
Yet  ah !  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure. 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure  1 


THE  CONVENT, 

If  diance  some  pensive  stranger,  hither  led. 
His  bosom  glowing  from  majestic  views. 
Temple  and  tower  'mid  the  bright  landscape's  hues, 

Should  ask  who  sleeps  beneath  this  lowly  bed  1 
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A  maid  of  sorrow.     To  the  cloistered  scene, 
Unknown  and  beautiful  a  mourner  came, 
Seeking  with  unseen  tears  to  quench  the  flame 
Of  hapless  love  :  yet  was  her  look  serene 
As  the  pale  moonlight  in  the  midnight  aisle ; — 
Her  voice  was  gentle  and  a  charm  could  lend. 
Like  that  which  spoke  of  a  departed  friend ; 
And  a  meek  sadness  sat  upon  her  smile ! — 
Now,  far  removed  from  every  earthly  ill. 
Her  woes  are  buried,  and  her  heart  is  stilL 


THE  RIVER  CHERWELL. 

Cherwell  !  how  pleased  along  thy  willowed  edge 
Erewhile  I  strayed,  or  when  the  morn  began 
To  tinge  the  distant  turret's  golden  fan. 
Or  evening  glimmered  o'er  the  sighing  sedge ! 
And  now.  reposing  on  thy  banks  once  more, 
I  bid  the  lute  farewell,  and  that  sad  lay 
Whose  music  on  my  melancholy  way 
I  wooed  :  beneath  thy  willows  waving  hoar, 
Seeking  a  while  to  rest — till  the  bright  sun 
Of  joy  return ;  as  when  Heaven's  radiant  Bow 
Beams  on  the  night-storm's  passing  wings  below 
Whate'er  betide,  yet  something  have  1  won 
Of  solace,  that  may  bear  me  on  serene. 
Till  eve's  last  hush  shall  close  the  silent  scene. 


ON  ENTERING  SWITZERLAND. 

Languid,  and  sad,  and  slow,  from  day  to  day 
I  journey  on,  yet  pensive  turn  to  view, 
Where  the  rich  landscape  gleams  with  softer  hue, 

The  streams,  and  vales,  and  hills,  that  steal  away. 
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So  fares  it  with  the  children  of  the  earth : 
For  when  life's  goodly  prospect  opens  round. 
Their  spirits  bum  to  tread  that  fairy  ground, 
Where  every  vale  sounds  to  the  pipe  of  mirth. 
But  them,  alas !  the  dream  of  youth  beguiles. 
And  soon  a  longing  look,  like  me,  they  cast 
Back  on  the  mountains  of  the  morning  past : 
Yet  Hope  still  beckons  us,  and  beckoniug  smiles. 
And  to  a  brighter  world  her  view  extends, 
When  earth's  long  darkness  on  her  path  descends. 


DISTANT  VIEW  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  SEA. 

Yes  !  from  mine  eyes  the  tears  unbidden  start. 
As  thee,  my  country,  and  the  long-lost  sight 
Of  thy  own  cliffs,  that  lift  their  summits  white 
Above  the  wave,  once  more  my  beating  heart 
With  eager  hope  and  filial  transport  hails  I 
Scenes  of  my  youth,  reviving  gales  ye  bring, 
As  when  erewhile  the  tuneful  mom  of  spring 
Joyous  awoke  amidst  your  hawthom  vales, 
And  filled  with  fragrance  every  village  lane  : 
Fled  are  those  hours,  and  all  the  joys  they  gave  1 
Yet  still  I  gaze,  and  count  each  rising  wave 
That  bears  me  nearer  to  my  home  again  ; 
If  haply,  'mid  those  woods  and  vales  so  fair, 
Stranger  to  Peace,  I  yet  may  meet  her  there. 


HOPE. 

As  one  who,  long  by  wasting  sickness  wom. 

Weary  has  watched  the  lingering  night,  and  heard 
Unmoved  the  carol  of  the  matin  bird 

Salute  his  lonely  porch ;  now  first  at  mom 
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Goes  forth,  leaying  his  melancholy  bed ; 
He  the  green  slope  and  level  meadow  views, 
DelightM  bathed  with  slow-ascending  dews ; 

Or  marks  the  donds^  that  o'er  the  mountain's  head 

In  varying  forms  fantastic  wander  white ; . 
Or  turns  his  ear  to  every  random  song, 
Heard  the  green  river^s  winding  marge  along, 

The  whilst  each  sense  is  steeped  in  still  delight. 

So  o'er  my  breast  young  Summer^s  breath  I  feel. 

Sweet  Hope !  thy  fragrance  pure  and  healing  incense  steal ! 


TO  A  FRIEND. 


Go,  then,  and  join  the  murmuring  city's  throng ! 
Me  thou  dost  leave  to  solitude  and  tears ; 
To  busy  phantasies,  and  boding  fears, 
Lest  ill  betide  thee ;  but 't  will  not  be  long 
Ere  the  hard  season  shall  be  past ;  till  then 
lave  happy ;  sometimes  the  forsaken  shade 
Remembering,  and  these  trees  now  left  to  fade  ; 
Nor,  'mid  the  busy  scenes  and  hum  of  men. 
Wilt  thou  my  cares  forget :  in  heaviness 
To  me  the  hours  shall  roll,  weary  and  slow. 
Till  mournful  autumn  past,  and  all  the  snow 
Of  winter  pale,  the  glad  hour  I  shall  bless 
That  shall  restore  thee  from  the  crowd  again. 
To  the  green  hamlet  on  the  peaceful  plain. 

1792.  

ABSENCE. 

There  is  strange  music  in  the  stirring  wind, 
When  lowers  the  autumnal  eve,  and  all  alone 
To  the  dark  wood's  cold  covert  thou  art  gone, 

Whose  ancient  trees  on  the  rough  slope  reclined 

VOL.  I.  B 
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Rock,  and  at  times  scatter  their  tresses  sere. 

If  in  such  shades,  beneath  their  murmuring, 

Thou  late  hast  passed  the  happier  hours  of  spring, 
With  sadness  thou  wilt  mark  the  fading  year ; 
Chiefly  if  one,  with  whom  such  sweets  at  morn 

Or  evening  thou  hast  shared,  afar  shall  stray. 

0  Spring,  return !  return,  auspicious  May  1 
But  sad  will  be  thy  coming,  and  forlorn. 
If  she  return  not  with  thy  cheering  ray. 
Who  from  these  shades  is  gone,  &r,  far  away. 


BEREAVEMENT. 


Whose  was  that  gentle  voice,  that,  whispering  sweet, 
Promised  methought  long  days  of  bliss  sincere ! 
Soothing  it  stole  on  my  deluded  ear, 
Most  like  soft  music,  that  might  sometimes  cheat 
Thoughts  dark  and  drooping !     'Twas  the  voice  of  Hope. 
Of  love,  and  social  scenes,  it  seemed  to  speak, 
Of  truth,  of  friendship,  of  afiection  meek  ; 
That,  oh !  poor  friend,  might  to  life's  downward  slope 
Lead  us  in  peace,  and  bless  our  latest  hours. 
Ah  me !  the  prospect  saddened  as  she  sung ; 
Loud  on  my  startled  ear  the  death-bell  rung ; 
Chill  darkness  wrapt  the  pleasurable  bowers, 
Whilst  Horror,  pointing  to  yon  breathless  clay, 
"  No  peace  be  thine,*'  exclaimed,  "  away,  away  ! " 

1793. 
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OXFORD  REVISITED. 

I  NEVER  hear  the  soaad  of  thy  glad  bells, 
Oxford,  and  chime  harmonious,  but  I  say. 
Sighing  to  think  how  time  has  worn  away. 

Some  spirit  speaks  in  the  sweet  tone  that  swells, 
Heard  affcer  years  of  absence,  from  the  Tale 
Where  Cherwell  winds.     Most  true  it  speaks  the  tale 

Of  days  departed,  and  its  voice  recalls 
Hours  of  delight  and  hope  in  the  gay  tide 
Of  life,  and  many  friends  now  scattered  wide 

By  many  fates.     Peace  be  within  thy  walls ! 

I  have  scarce  heart  to  visit  thee ;  but  yet. 

Denied  the  joys  sought  in  thy  shades, — denied 
Each  better  hope,  since  my  poor  Harriet  died. 

What  I  have  owed  to  thee,  my  heart  can  ne'er  forget ! 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

How  blessed  with  thee  the  path  could  I  have  trod 
Of  quiet  life,  above  cold  want's  hard  fate, 
(And  little  wishing  more)  nor  of  the  great 
Envious,  or  their  proud  name  ;  but  it  pleased  God 
To  take  thee  to  his  mercy  :  thou  didst  go 
In  youth  and  beauty  to  thy  cold  death-bed  ; 
Even  whilst  on  dreams  of  bliss  we  fondly  fed, 
Of  years  to  come  of  comfort !     Be  it  so. 
Ere  this  I  have  felt  sorrow  ;  and  even  now, 
Though  sometimes  the  unbidden  tear  will  start, 
And  half  unman  the  miserable  heart, 
The  cold  dew  I  shall  wipe  from  my  sad  brow. 
And  say,  since  hopes  of  bliss  on  earth  are  vain. 
Best  friend,  farewell,  till  we  do  meet  again ! 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OP  THE  REV.  WILLIAM 
BENWELL,  M.A.1 

Thou  earnest  with  kind  looks,  when  on  the  brink 
Abnost  of  death  I  strove,  and  with  mild  voice 
Didst  soothe  me,  bidding  my  poor  heart  rejoice, 
Though  smitten  sore  :  Oh,  I  did  little  think 
That  thou,  my  friend,  wouldst  the  first  victim  fall 
To  the  stem  King  of  Terrors !  Thou  didst  fly. 
By  pity  prompted,  at  the  poor  man's  cry ; 
And  soon  thyself  were  stretched  beneath  the  pall, 
Livid  infection's  prey.     The  deep  distress 
Of  her,  who  best  thy  inmost  bosom  knew. 
To  whom  thy  faith  was  vowed,  thy  soul  was  tnie. 
What  powers  of  faltering  language  shall  express  ? 
As  friendship  bids,  I  feebly  breathe  my  own. 
And  sorrowing  say.  Pure  spirit,  thou  art  gone ! 


AT  MALVERN. 


I  SHALL  behold  far  off  thy  towering  crest, 

Proud  mountain  !  from  thy  heights  as  slow  I  stray 
Down  through  the  distant  vale  my  homeward  way, 

I  shall  behold  upon  thy  rugged  breast, 

The  parting  sun  sit  smiling  :  me  the  while 
Escaped  the  crowd,  thoughts  full  of  heaviness 
May  visit,  as  life's  bitter  losses  press 

Hard  on  my  bosom  ;  but  I  shall  beguile 

*  An  accomplished  young  friend  of  the  author — a  poet  and  a  scholar,  for- 
merly fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford— who  died  of  a  typhus  fever,  caught 
in  administering  the  sacrament  to  one  of  his  parishioners.  Mr  Benwell  had 
only  been  married  eleven  weeks  when  he  died. 
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The  thing  I  am,  and  think,  that  ev'n  as  thou 
Dost  lift  in  the  pale  beam  thj  forehead  high, 
Proud  mountain !  iwhilst  the  scattered  rapours  fly 
Unheeded  round  thy  breast, — so,  with  calm  brow, 
The  shades  of  sorrow  I  may  meet,  and  wear 
The  smile  unchanged  of  peace,  though  pressed  by  care  ! 


NETLEY  ABBEY. 


Fall'n  pile !  I  ask  not  what  has  been  thy  fate ; 
But  when  the  winds,  slow  wafted  from  the  main. 
Through  each  rent  arch,  like  spirits  that  complain. 

Come  hollow  to  my  ear,  I  meditate 

On  this  world's  passing  pageant,  and  the  lot 
Of  those  who  once  majestic  in  their  prime 
Stood  smiling  at  decay,  till  bowed  by  time 

Or  injury,  their  early  boast  forgot. 

They  may  have  fall'n  like  thee !     Pale  and  forlorn, 
TTieir  brow,  besprent  with  thin  hairs,  white  as  snow. 

They  lift;,  still  unsubdued,  as  they  would  scorn 
This  short-lived  scene  of  vanity  and  woe  ; 

Whilst  on  their  sad  looks  smilingly  tliey  bear 

The  trace  of  creeping  age,  and  the  pale  hue  of  care  I 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


As  o'er  these  hills  I  take  my  silent  rounds, 
Still  on  that  vision  which  is  flown  I  dwell, 
On  images  I  loved,  alas,  too  well  1 

Now  past,  and  but  remembered  like  sweet  sounds 

Of  yesterday !     Yet  in  my  breast  I  keep 
Such  recollections,  painful  though  they  seem, 
And  hours  of  joy  retrace,  till  from  my  dream 

I  start,  and  find  them  not ;  then  I  could  weep 
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To  think  how  Fortune  blights  the  fairest  flowers  ; 
To  think  how  soon  life's  first  endearments  fail. 
And  we  are  still  misled  by  Hope's  smooth  tale, 
Who,  like  a  flatterer,  when  the  happiest  hours 
Pass,  and  when  most  we  call  on  her  to  stay, 
Will  fly,  as  faithless  and  as  fleet  as  they  ! 


MUSIC. 

0  HARMomr !  thou  tenderest  nurse  of  pain. 
If  that  thy  note's  sweet  magic  e'er  can  heal 
Griefs  which  the  patient  spirit  oft  may  feel. 
Oh !  let  me  listen  to  thy  songs  again ; 

Till  memory  her  fairest  tints  shall  bring ; 
Hope  wake  with  brighter  eye,  and  listening  seem 
With  smiles  to  think  on  some  delightful  dream. 

That  waved  o'er  the  charmed  sense  its  gladsome  wing  ! 
For  when  thou  leadest  all  thy  soothing  strains 
More  smooth  along,  the  silent  passions  meet 
In  one  suspended  transport,  sad  and  sweet ; 

And  nought  but  sorrow's  softest  touch  remains ; 
That,  when  the  transitory  charm  is  o'er, 
Just  wakes  a  tear,  and  then  is  felt  no  more. 


APPROACH  OF  SUMMER. 

How  shall  I  meet  thee,  Summer,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart  with  gladness,  when  thy  pleasant  tide 
First  came,  and  on  the  Coomb's  romantic  side 

Was  heard  the  distant  cuckoo's  hollow  bill ! 

Fresh  flowers  shall  fringe  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
As  with  the  songs  of  joyance  and  of  hope 
The  hedge-rows  shall  ring  loud,  and  on  the  slope 

The  poplars  sparkle  in  the  passing  beam ; 
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The  shrabs  and  laurels  that  I  loved  to  tend, 

Thinking  their  May-tide  fragrance  would  delight, 

With  many  a  peaceful  charm,  thee,  my  poor  friend, 
Shall  put  forth  their  green  shoots,  and  cheer  the  sight ! 

But  I  shall  mark  their  hues  with  sadder  eyes. 

And  weep  the  more  for  one  who  in  the  cold  earth  lies  I 


AT  OXFORD,  1786. 


Bebbave  me  not  of  Panc/s  shadowy  dreams. 
Which  won  my  heart,  or  when  the  gay  career 
Of  life  begun,  or  when  at  times  a  tear 
Sat  sad  on  memory's  cheek — though  loftier  themes 
Await  the  awakened  mind  to  the  high  prize 
Of  wisdom,  hardly  earned  with  toil  and  pain. 
Aspiring  patient ;  yet  on  life's  wide  plain 
Left  fatherless,  where  many  a  wanderer  sighs 
Hourly,  and  oft  our  road  is  lone  and  long, 
'Twere  not  a  crime  should  we  a  while  delay 
Amid  the  sunny  field ;  and  happier  they 
Who,  as  they  journey,  woo  the  charm  of  song. 
To  cheer  their  way ; — till  they  forget  to  weep. 
And  the  tired  sense  is  hushed,  and  sinks  to  sleep. 


AT  DOVER,  1786. 

Thou,  whose  stem  spirit  loves  the  storm, 
That^  borne  on  Terror's  desolating  wings. 
Shakes  the  high  forest,  or  remorseless  flings 

The  shirered  surge  ;  when  rising  griefs  deform 

Thy  peaceful  breast,  hie  to  yon  steep,  and  think, — 
When  thou  dost  mark  the  melancholy  tide 
Beneath  thee,  and  the  storm  careering  wide, — 

Tossed  on  the  surge  of  life  how  many  sink ! 
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And  if  thj  cheek  with  one  kind  tear  be  wet^ 
And  if  thy  heart  be  smitten,  when  the  cry 
Of  danger  and  of  death  is  heard  more  nigh, 

Oh,  learn  thy  private  sorrows  to  forget ; 

Intent,  when  hardest  beats  the  storm,  to  save 

One  who,  like  thee,  has  suffered  from  the  wave. 


RETROSPECTION. 


I  TURN  these  leaves  with  thronging  thoughts,  and  say, 
Alas !  how  many  friends  of  youth  are  dead  ; 
How  many  visions  of  fair  hope  have  fled. 
Since  first,  my  Muse,  we  met. — So  speeds  away 

Life,  and  its  shadows ;  yet  we  sit  and  sing. 
Stretched  in  the  noontide  bower,  as  if  the  day 
Declined  not,  and  we  yet  might  trill  our  lay 

Beneath  the  pleasant  morning's  purple  wing 
That  fans  us ;  while  aloft  the  gay  clouds  shine  ! 
Oh,  ere  the  coming  of  the  long  cold  night, 
Religion,  may  we  bless  thy  purer  light, 
That  still  shall  warm  us,  when  the  tints  decline 
O'er  earth's  dim  hemisphere  ;  and  sad  we  gaze 
On  the  vain  visions  of  our  passing  days  ! 


ON  ACCIDENTALLY  MEETING  A  LADY 
NOW  NO  MORE. 

WRITTEN  MANY  YEARS  AFTER  THE  FOREGOING  SONNETS. 

When  last  we  parted,  thou  wert  young  and  fair — 
How  beautiful  let  fond  remembrance  say ! 
Alas  1  since  then  old  Time  has  stol'n  away 

Nigh  forty  years,  leaving  my  temples  bare  : — 
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So  hath  it  perished,  like  a  thing  of  air, 

That  dream  of  lore  and  youth  : — we  now  are  gray; 

Yet  still  remembering  youth's  enchanted  way, 
Though  time  has  changed  my  look,  and  blanched  my  hair, 
Though  I  remember  one  sad  hour  with  pain, 

And  nerer  thought,  long  as  I  yet  might  live. 
And  parted  long,  to  hear  that  Toice  again  ; — 

I  can  a  sad,  but  cordial  greeting,  give. 
And  for  thy  welfare  breathe  as  warm  a  prayer, 
Lady,  as  when  I  loved  thee  young  and  fair  I 


ON  HEARING  "THE  MESSIAH'' 

PSBFOBMED  IK  GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL,  SEPT.  18,  1886. 

Oh,  stay,  harmonious  and  sweet  sounds,  that  die 
In  the  long  vaultings  of  this  ancient  fane  I 
Stay,  for  I  may  not  hear  on  earth  again 

Those  pious  airs — that  glorious  harmony; 

Lifting  the  soul  to  brighter  orbs  on  high. 

Worlds  without  sin  or  sorrow ! 

Ah,  the  strain 

Has  died — eVn  the  last  sounds  that  lingeringly 

Hung  on  the  roof  ere  they  expired  1 

And  I, 

Stand  in  the  world  of  strife,  amidst  a  throng, 
A  throng  that  recks  not  or  of  death,  or  sin  I 

Oh,  jarring  scenes !  to  cease,  indeed,  ere  long; 
The  worm  hears  not  the  discord  and  the  din ; 

But  he  whose  heart  thrills  to  this  angel  song, 
Feels  the  pure  joy  of  heaven  on  earth  begin  I 
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WOODSPRING  ABBEY,  1836.^ 

These  walls  were  built  by  men  who  did  a  deed 

Of  blood  : — terrific  conscience,  day  by  day. 

Followed,  where'er  their  shadow  seemed  to  stay, 
And  still  in  thought  they  saw  their  victim  bleed. 
Before  God's  altar  shrieking :  pangs  succeed, 

As  dire  upon  their  heart  the  deep  sin  lay. 

No  tears  of  agony  could  wash  away : 
Hence !  to  the  land's  remotest  limit,  speed  t 
These  walls  are  raised  in  vain,  as  vainly  flows 

Contrition's  tear :  Earth,  hide  them,  and  thou,  Sea, 
Which  round  the  lone  isle,  where  their  bones  repose. 

Dost  sound  for  ever,  their  sad  requiem  be, 
In  fancy's  ear,  at  pensive  evening's  close, 

Still  mumuring  Misebebe,  Domine. 


LACOCK  NUNNERY. 

JUNE  24,  1837. 


I  stood  upon  the  stone  where  Ela  lay. 

The  widowed  founder  of  these  ancient  walls. 
Where  fancy  still  on  meek  devotion  calls. 

Marking  the  ivied  arch,  and  turret  gray — 

For  her  soul's  rest — eternal  rest — to  pray ;  ^ 
Where  visionary  nuns  yet  seem  to  tread, 
A  pale  dim  troop,  the  cloisters  of  the  dead, 

Though  twice  three  hundred  years  have  flown  away ! 

*  Three  mailed  men,  in  Canterbnry  Cathedral,  rnshed  on  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterboiy,  and  murdered  him  before  the  altar.  ConadeDce-stricken,  they 
fled  and  built  Woodspring  Abbey,  in  the  remote  comer  of  Somersetshire, 
near  Weston  Super  Mare,  where  the  land  looks  on  the  Atlantic  sea.  TherQ 
are  three  unknown  graves  on  the  Flat  Hohns.^ '  *^  Etemam  Requiem  dona.** 
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Bat  when,  with  sHent  step  and  pensiye  mien. 
In  weeds,  as  mouming  for  her  sisters  gone, 

The  mistress  of  this  lone  monastic  scene 
Came ;  and  I  heard  her  voice's  tender  tone, 

I  said.  Though  centuries  have  rolled  between, 
One  gentle,  beauteous  nun  is  left,  on  earth,  alone. 


ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  LANDSCAPE. 

Beautiful  landscape !  I  could  look  on  thee 
For  hours,  unmindful  of  the  storm  and  strife. 
And  mingled  murmurs  of  tumultuous  life. 

Here,  all  is  still  as  fair ;  the  stream,  the  tree. 

The  wood,  the  sunshine  on  the  bank  :  no  tear, 
No  thought  of  Time's  swift  wing,  or  closing  night, 
That  comes  to  steal  away  the  long  sweet  light — 

No  sighs  of  sad  humanity  are  here. 

Here  is  no  tint  of  mortal  change  ;  the  day, — 
Beneath  whose  light  the  dog  and  peasant-boy 
Gambol,  with  look,  and  almost  bark,  of  joy, — 

Still.seems,  though  centuries  have  passed,  to  stay. 

Then  gaze  again,  that  shadowed  scenes  may  teach 

Lessons  of  peace  and  love,  beyond  all  speech. 


ART  AND  NATURE. 

THE  BRIDGE  BETWEEN  CLIFTON  AND  LEIGH  WOODS. 

Frown  ever  opposite,  the  angel  cried. 

Who,  with  an  earthquake's  might  and  giant  hand. 
Severed  these  riven  rocks,  and  bade  them  stand 

Severed  for  ever !     The  vast  ocean-tide, 
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Leaving  its  roar  without  at  his  command, 

Shrank,  and  beneath  the  woods  through  the  green  land 
Went  gently  murmuring  on,  so  to  deride 
The  frowning  barriers  that  its  force  defied ! 

But  Art,  high  o'er  the  trailing  smoke  below 
Of  sea-bound  steamer,  on  yon  summit's  head 

Sat  musing ;  and  where  scarce  a  wandering  crow 
Sailed  o'er  the  chasm,  in  thought  a  highway  led ; 

Conquering,  as  by  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 
The  scene's  lone  Genius  by  her  elfin-thread 

Clifton,  27th  August  1886. 


PICTURE  OP  AN  OLD  MAN. 

Old  man,  I  saw  thee  in  thy  garden  chair 
Sitting  in  silence  'mid  the  shrubs  and  trees 
Of  thy  small  cottage-croft,  whilst  murmuring  bees 
Went  by,  and  almost  touched  thy  temples  bare, 
Edged  with  a  few  flakes  of  the  whitest  hair. 
And,  soothed  by  the  faint  hum  of  ebbing  seas, 
And  song  of  birds,  and  breath  of  the  young  breeze, 
Thus  didst  thou  sit,  feeling  the  summer  air 
Blow  gently  ; — with  a  sad  still  decadence, 
Sinking  to  earth  in  hope,  but  all  alone. 
Oh !  hast  thou  wept  to  feel  the  lonely  sense 

Of  earthly  loss,  musing  on  voices  gone  I 
Hush  the  vain  murmur,  that,  without  oflence, 
Thy  head  may  rest  in  peace  beneath  the  churchyard 
stone. 
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PICTURE  OP  A  YOUNG  LADY. 
When  I  was  sitting,  sad,  and  all  alone. 
Remembering  youth  and  love  for  ever  fled, 
And  many  friends  now  resting  with  the  dead. 
While  the  still  summer's  light  deparCing  shone. 
Like  many  sweet  and  silent  summers  gone  ; 
Thou  camest,  as  a  vision,  with  a  mien 
And  smile  like  those  I  once  on  earth  had  seen. 
And  with  a  voice  of  that  remembered  tone 
Which  I  in  other  days,  long  since,  had  heard  : 

Like  Peace  approaching,  when  distempers  fret 
Most  the  tired  spirit,  thy  fair  form  appeared ; 

And  till  I  die,  I  never  shall  forget, — 
For  at  thy  footstep  light,  the  gloom  was  cheered, — 
Thy  look  and  voice,  oh !  gentle  Margaret. 


HOUR-GLASS  AND  BIBLE. 

Look,  Christian,  on  thy  Bible,  and  that  glass 

That  sheds  its  sand  through  minutes,  hours,  and  days. 
And  years ;  it  speaks  not,  yet,  raethinks,  it  says, 

To  every  human  heart :  so  mortals  pass 

On  to  their  dark  and  silent  grave !     Alas 
For  man !  an  exile  upon  earth  he  strays. 
Weary,  and  wandering  through  benighted  ways  ;  • 

To-day  in  strength,  to-morrow  like  the  grass 

That  withers  at  his  feet ! — Lift  up  thy  head. 
Poor  pilgrim,  toiling  in  this  vale  of  tears ; 

That  book  declares  whose  blood  for  thee  was  shed. 
Who  died  to  give  thee  life  ;  and  though  thy  years 

Pass  like  a  shade,  pointing  to  thy  death-bed. 
Out  of  the  deep  thy  cry  an  angel  hears. 

And  by  his  guiding  hand  thy  steps  to  heaven  are  led ! 
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MILTON. 

ON  THE  BUSTS  OF  MILTON,  IN  YOUTH  AND  AGE,  AT 
STOUBHEAD. 

IN  YOUTH. 

Milton,  out  noblest  poet,  in  the  grace 

Of  youth,  in  those  fair  eyes  and  clustering  hair. 
That  brow  untouched  by  one  faint  line  of  care. 

To  mar  its  openness,  we  seem  to  trace 

The  front  of  the  first  lord  of  human  race, 
'Mid  thine  own  Paradise  portrayed  so  fair. 
Ere  Sin  or  Sorrow  scathed  it :  such  the  air 

That  characters  thy  youth.     Shall  time  efface 
These  lineaments  as  crowding  cares  assail ! 

It  is  the  lot  of  fall'n  humanity. 

What  boots  it !  armed  in  adamantine  mail, 

The  unconquerable  mind,  and  genius  high, 

Right  onward  hold  their  way  through  weal  and  woe, 

Or  whether  life's  brief  lot  be  high  or  low ! 

IN  AGEc 

And  art  thou  he,  now  "  fall'n  on  evil  days," 

And  changed  indeed  I     Yet  what  do  this  sunk  cheek, 
These  thinner  locks,  and  that  calm  forehead  speak  ! 

A  spirit  reckless  of  man's  blame  or  praise, — 

A  spirit,  when  thine  eyes  to  the  noon's  blaze 
Their  dark  orbs  roll  in  vain,  in  suffering  meek. 
As  in  the  sight  of  God  intent  to  seek, 

'Mid  solitude  or  age,  or  through  the  ways 
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Of  hard  adversity,  the  approving  look 
Of  its  great  Master ;  whilst  the  conscious  pride 

Of  visdom,  patient  and  content  to  brook 
All  ills  to  that  sole  Master's  task  applied, 
Shall  show  before  high  heaven  the  unaltered  mind, 
Milton,  though  thou  art  poor,  and  old,  and  blind ! 


TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

ON  ACCIDBNTLY  MEETING  AND  PARTING  WITH  SIR  WAL- 
TER SCOTT,  WHOM  I  HAD  NOT  SEEN  FOR  MANY  YEARS, 
IN  THE  STREETS  OF  LONDON,  MAY  1828. 

Since  last  I  saw  that  countenance  so  mild, 
Slow-stealing  age,  and  a  faint  line  of  care, 
Had  gently  touched,  methought,  some  features  there ; 

Yet  looked  llie  man  as  placid  as  a  child, 

And  the  same  voice, — whilst  mingled  with  the  throng. 
Unknowing,  and  unknown,  we  passed  along, — 

That  voice,  a  share  of  the  brief  time  beguiled ! 

That  voice  I  ne'er  may  hear  again,  I  sighed 

At  parting, — wheresoe'er  our  various  way, 

In  this  great  world, — but  from  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

As  slowly  sink  the  shades  of  eventide. 
Oh !  I  shall  hear  the  music  of  his  reed. 

Far  off,  and  thinking  of  that  voice,  shall  say, 

A  blessing  rest  upon  thy  locks  of  gray ! 
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ELEGY  WRITTEN  AT  THE  HOTWELLS,  BRISTOL, 

JULY,  1789. 
INSCRIBED  TO  THE  BEV.  W,  HOWLET.^ 

1  The  morning  wakes  in  shadowy  mantle  gray, 

The  darksome  woods  their  glimmering  skirts  unfold, 
Prone  from  the  cliflF  the  falcon  wheels  her  way, 
And  long  and  loud  the  bell's  slow  chime  is  tolled. 

2  The  reddening  light  gains  fast  upon  the  skies. 

And  far  away  the  glistening  vapours  sail, 
Down  the  rough  steep  the  accustomed  hedger  hies. 
And  the  stream  winds  in  brightness  through  the  vale. 

3  Mark  how  those  riven  rocks  on  either  shore 

Uplift  their  bleak  and  furrowed  fronts  on  high ; 
How  proudly  desolate  their  foreheads  hoar. 
That  meet  the  earliest  sunbeams  of  the  sky ! 

4  Bound  for  yon  dusky  mart,^  with  pennants  gay. 

The  tall  bark,  on  the  winding  water's  line, 
Between  the  riven  cliffs  slow  plies  her  way, 
And  peering  on  the  sight  the  white  sails  shine. 

5  Alas !  for  those  by  drooping  sickness  worn, 

Who  now  come  forth  to  meet  the  cheering  ray ; 
And  feel  the  fragrance  of  the  tepid  morn 

Round  their  torn  breasts  and  throbbing  temples  play  1^ 

*  Aflerwarda  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  —  ■  Bristol.  —  •  From  a  latin  prize 
poem,  by  W.  Jackson — 

"  £t  lacemm  Pectus  zepbyri  mulcere  tepentes." 
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6  Perhaps  they  nause  with  a  desponding  sigh 

On  the  cold  Tault  that  shall  their  bones  inurri ; 
Whilst  ererj  breeze  seems,  as  it  whispers  by, 
To  breathe  of  comfort  never  to  return. 

7  Yet  oft,  as  sadJy  thronging  dreams  arise. 

Awhile  forgetfol  of  their  pain  they  gaze, 
A  transient  lustre  lights  their  faded  eyea> 
And  o*er  their  cheek  the  tender  hectic  plays, 

8  The  purple  mem  that  paints  with  sidelong  gleam 

The  cliff's  tall  crest,  the  waring  woods  that  ring 
With  songs  of  birds  rejoicing  in  the  beam. 

Touch  soft  the  wakofal  nerve^s  according  string* 

9  Then  at  Bad  Meditation's  Mlent  botir 

A  thousand  wishes  steal  upon  the  heart ; 
And,  whilst  they  meekly  bend  to  IleaTen's  high  power. 
Ah  I  think  *tis  hard,  ^th  surely  hard  to  part : 

10  To  part  from  every  hope  that  brought  delight. 

From  those  that  loved  them,  those  they  loved  so  much  ! 
Then  Fancy  swells  the  picture  on  the  sights 
And  softens  every  scene  at  every  touch. 

1 1  Sweet  as  the  mellowed  woods  beneath  the  moon. 

Remembrance  lends  her  soft-uniting  shades ; 
**  Some  natural  tears  she  drops,  but  wipes  them  soon : " — 
The  world  retires,  and  its  dim  prospect  fades  ! 

12  Airs  of  delight,  that  sootlic  the  aching  sense  ; 

Waters  of  health,  that  through  yon  cayems  glide  ; 
Oh  1  kindly  yet  your  healing  powers  dispense. 
And  bring  back  feeble  life's  exhausted  tide  ! 
YOU  I,  c 
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13  Perhaps  to  these  gray  rocks  and  mazy  springs 

Some  heart  may  come,  warmed  with  the  purest  fire  j] 
For  whom  bright  Fancy  plumes  her  radiant  wings, 
And  warbling  Muses  wake  the  lonely  lyre. 

14  Some  orphan  Maid,  deceived  in  early  youth, 

Pale  o^er  yon  spriog  may  hang  in  mute  diatreaa  ; 
Who  dream  of  faith,  of  happiness,  and  truths 
Of  lo?e — that  Virtue  would  protect  and  bless* 

15  Some  musing  Youth  in  silence  there  may  bend. 

Untimely  stricken  by  sharp  Sorrow's  dart ; 
For  friendship  formed,  yet  left  without  a  friend* 
And  beariucf  still  the  arrow  at  his  heart. 
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16  Such  was  lamented  Russell's  ^  early  doomj 

The  gay  companion  of  our  stripUog  prime ; 
Ev'o  so  he  sank  unwept  into  the  tomb, 

And  o'er  his  head  closed  the  dark  gulph  of  time* 

1 7  Flither  he  came,  a  wan  and  weary  guest, 

A  softening  balm  for  many  a  wound  to  crave ; 
And  wooed  the  sunshine  to  his  aching  breast^ 
Which  now  seems  smiling  on  his  verdant  grave  ! 

18  He  heard  the  whispering  winds  that  now  I  hear. 

As,  boding  much,  along  these  hills  he  passed ; 
Yet  aU  t  how  mournful  did  they  meet  his  ear 
On  that  sad  mom  be  heard  them  for  the  last ! 

'  The  Re?.  Thomas  RuaBell,  Fellow  of  New  CoUc^e,  Orfordi  author  of  some 
beautiful  soDaetfiT  "^icd  at  the  llotwelb  I76fl,  m  iLo  twentjr-siJtth  jear  of  bis 
sge.  Ub  poemi  were  €ril  pul>nshed  by  Mr  Qowky,  with  whom  we  wooed  the 
Mmm  u»gettier  oo  tbe  haakB  of  ItcLeo.    Headlej  msi  a  pupil  of  Dr  fur* 
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19  So  sinks  tlie  scene,  like  a  departed  dream, 

Since  late  we  sojourned  bij  the  in  W  jkehani's  bowern,^ 
Or  beard  the  merry  bells  by  Im*  stream, 

And  thought  our  way  was  strewed  with  fairy  flowers ! 

20  Of  those  with  whom  we  played  upon  the  lawn 

Of  early  life,  in  tfie  fresh  morning  played ; 
Alaa  1  how  many,  since  that  vernal  dawn, 

Like  thee,  poor  RiffevSELL,  'ncath  the  turf  are  laid ! 

21  Joyous  a  while  they  wandered  hand  in  hand, 

By  friendship  led  along  the  springtide  plain  ;  ' 
How  oft  did  Fancy  wake  her  transports  bland. 
And  on  the  lids  the  glistening  tear  detain  I 

22  I  yet  sarvive,  now  musing  other  song, 

Than  that  which  early  pleased  my  racant  years ; 
Thinking  bow  days  and  hours  have  passed  along, 
Marked  by  much  pleasure  some,  and  some  by  tears ! 

23  Tliaukful,  that  to  these  verdant  scenes  I  owe 

That  he  *  whom  late  I  saw  all  drooping  pale, 
RaUed  from  the  couch  of  sickness  and  of  woe, 
Now  lives  with  me  these  mantling  views  to  hail 

24  Thankful,  that  still  the  landscape  beaming  bright^ 

Of  pendant  mountain,  or  of  woodland  gray, 
Can  wake  the  wonted  sense  of  pure  delight. 
And  cbarm  a  wbUe  my  solitary  way, 

25  Enough  :—  through  the  high  heaven  the  proud  sun  rides, 

My  wandering  steps  their  silent  path  pursue 
Back  to  the  crowded  world  where  fortune  guides : 
Clifton,  to  thy  white  rocks  and  woods  adieu ! 

'  Wincheftter  College*^*  The  Rov.  Dr  Hofwley,  after wardi  Archbishop  ot' 
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To  e?erjr  gentle  Muse  in  rain  allied, 

Ib  youth's  full  earlj  morning  IIeadlby  died  I 

Too  long  had  sickness  left  her  pining  trace, 

With  sloTF,  still  touch,  on  each  decaying  grace : 

Untimely  sorrow  marked  his  thoughtful  mien ! 

Despair  upon  his  languid  smile  was  seen  I 

Yet  Resignation,  musing  on  the  grave, 

(When  now  no  hope  could  cheer,  no  pity  save), 

And  Virtue,  that  scarce  felt  its  fate  severe^ 

And  pale  Affection,  dropping  soft  a  tear  lo 

For  friends  beloved,  from  whom  she  soon  must  part^ 

Breathed  a  sad  solace  on  his  aching  heart. 

Nor  ceased  he  yet  to  stray,  where,  winding  wild, 

The  Muse's  path  his  drooping  steps  beguiled, 

Intent  to  rescue  some  neglected  rhyme, 

Lone-hlooming,  from  the  mournful  waste  of  time ; 

And  cull  each  scattered  sweet,  that  seemed  to  smile 

Like  flowers  upon  some  long-forsaken  pile*^ 

Far  from  the  murmuring  crowd,  unseen,  he  sought 
Each  charm  congenial  to  his  saddened  thought*  20 

When  the  gray  morn  illumed  the  mountain's  side. 
To  hear  the  sweet  birds'  earliest  song  he  hied ; 
When  meekest  eve  to  the  fold's  distant  bell 
Listened,  and  bade  the  woods  and  vales  farewell, 
Musingin  tearful  mood,  he  oft  was  seen 
The  last  that  lingered  00  tlie  fading  green* 

The  waving  wood  high  o'er  the  cliff  reclined, 
The  murmuring  waterfall,  the  winter's  wind, 

*  Mudltig  lo  tbe  Beauties  of  Ancient  Poetr^^  ijubliahed  by  Mr  Hcadlej^, 
A  iboii  time  btifcii«  hb  dealli.  He  w&s  also  the  aaibor  ot  some  pleasiBg^  origi* 
nal  poetrj. 
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His  tempei^s  trembling  texture  seemed  to  suit ;  29 

As  airs  of  sadness  the  responsive  lute. 

Tet  deem  not  hence  the  social  spirit  dead. 
Though  from  the  world's  hard  gajse  his  feelings  fled : 
Firm  was  his  friendship,  and  his  faith  sincere, 
And  warm  as  Pity's  his  unheeded  tear, 
That  wept  the  ruthless  deed,  the  poor  man's  fate, 
Bj  fortune's  storms  left  cold  and  desolate. 

Farewell  I  yet  be  this  humble  tribute  paid 
To  all  his  virtues,  from  that  social  shade 
Where  once  we  sojourned.^     I,  alas  I  remain 
To  mourn  the  hours  of  youth,  yet  mourn  in  vain,        40 
That  fled  neglected.     Wisely  thou  hast  trod 
The  better  path ;  and  that  High  Meed,  which  God 
Ordained  for  Virtue  towering  from  the  dust. 
Shall  bless  thy  labours,  spirit  pure  and  just ! 
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MoBTAL !  who,  armed  with  holy  fortitude, 
The  path  of  good  right  onward  hast  pursued ; 
May  He,  to  whose  eternal  throne  on  high 
The  suflFerers  of  the  earth  with  anguish  cry. 
Be  thy  protector !     On  that  dreary  road 
That  leads  thee  patient  to  the  last  abode 
Of  wretchedness,  in  peril  and  in  pain, 
May  He  thy  steps  direct,  thy  heart  sustain  I 

*  Trinity  CoUege,  Oxford.  Among  my  contemporaries  were  several  young 
men  of  literary  taste  and  talent,  Headley,  Kett,  Benwell,  Dallaway,  Richards, 
and  Dom&rd ;  Thomas  Warton  was  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows. 
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'Mid  scenes,  where  pestilence  in  darkness  flies ; 
In  caverns,  where  deserted  misery  lies  ; 
So  safe  beneath  His  shadow  thou  may'st  go* 
To  cheer  the  dismal  wastes  of  human  woe, 

0  Chakity!  our  helpless  nature's  pride. 
Thou  friend  to  him  who  kuows  no  friend  beside^ 
Is  there  in  morning's  breath,  or  the  sweet  gale 
That  steals  o'er  the  tired  pilgrim  of  the  Tale, 
Cheering  witli  fragrance  fresh  his  weary  frame. 
Aught  like  the  incense  of  thy  sacred  flame  ? 
Is  aught  in  all  the  beauties  that  adorn 
The  azure  heaYen,  or  purple  lights  of  mom  ; 
Is  aught  so  fair  in  evening's  lingering  gleam, 
As  fi^om  thine  eye  the  meek  and  pensire  beam 
That  falls  like  saddest  moonlight  on  the  hill 
And  distant  grove,  when  the  wide  world  is  still ! 
Thine  are  the  ample  views,  that  unconfined 
Stretch  to  the  utmost  walks  of  human  kind : 
Thine  is  the  spirit  that  with  widest  plan 
Brother  to  brother  binds,  and  man  to  man* 

But  who  for  thee,  0  Charity  1  will  bear 
Hardship,  and  cope  with  peril  and  with  care  I 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  will  social  sweets  forego 
For  scenes  of  sickness,  and  the  sights  of  woe  t 
Who>  for  thy  sake,  will  seek  the  prison's  gloom, 
Where  ghastly  Guilt  implores  her  lingering  doom  ; 
Where  Penitence  un  pitied  sits,  and  pale, 
That  never  told  to  human  ears  her  tale ; 
Where  Agony,  half-famished,  cries  in  vain  ; 
Where  dark  Despondence  murmurs  o'er  her  chain  ; 
Where  gaunt  Disease  is  wasted  to  the  bone, 
And  hollow-eyed  Despair  forgets  to  groan  ! 
Approving  Mercy  marks  the  vast  design^ 
And  proudly  cries — HoWAfiO,  the  task  be  thine ! 
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Already  'mid  the  darksome  vaults  profound,  43 

The  iDner  prisou  deep  beneath  the  ground, 
Consoling  hath  thy  tender  look  appeared  : 
In  horror  8  realm  the  Toice  of  peace  h  heard  1 
Be  the  sad  scene  disclosed ;  fearless  unfold 

grating  door^ — the  inmost  cell  hehold ! 
lought  shrinks  from  the  dread  sight ;  the  paly  lamp 
Sums  faint  amid  the  infectious  Tapours  damp  ;  50 

Beneath  ita  hght  full  many  a  livid  mien, 
And  haggard  eye-ball,  tlirough  the  dusk  are  seen. 

thought  I  see  thee,  at  each  hollow  sound, 
^ITith  humid  lids  oft  anxious  gaze  around. 
^But  uh  !  for  him  who,  to  yon  vault  confined, 

bid  a  long  farewell  to  human  kind ; 
His  wasted  foiTti^  his  cold  and  bloodless  cheek, 
A  tale  of  sadder  sorrow  seem  to  speak  : 
Of  friends*  perhaps  now  mingled  with  the  dead  ; 
)f  hope,  that,  like  a  faithless  flatterer,  fled  ao 

In  the  utmost  hour  of  need  ;  or  of  a  son 
cCa^^t  to  the  bleak  world's  mercy ;  or  of  one 
K'hose  heart  was  broken,  when  the  stem  behest 
Tore  him  from  pale  afiection's  bleeding  breast. 
)espairiog,  from  his  cold  and  flinty  bed^ 
^"With  fearM  muttering  he  has  raised  his  head  : 
l\Tiat  pitying  spirit,  what  unwonted  guest. 
Strays  to  this  last  retreat,  these  shades  unblest  ? 
From  life  and  light  shut  out,  beneath  this  cell 
^LoBg  have  I  bid  the  cheering  sun  farewell.  t 

beard  for  ever  closed  the  jealous  door, 
I  marked  my  bed  on  the  forsaken  floor, 
I  had  no  hope  on  earth,  no  human  friend : 
I  Let  me  nnpitied  to  the  dust  descend  1 
'  Cold  is  his  frozen  heart— his  eye  is  reared 
To  Hearen  no  more — and  on  his  sable  beard 
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The  tear  baa  ceased  to  fall.     Thou  canst  not  bring      r? 

Back  to  his  mournful  heart  the  naorn  of  spring  ;— 

Thou  canst  not  bid  the  rose  of  health  renew 

Upon  his  ^Fasted  cheek  its  crimson  hue  ; 

But  at  thy  look,  (cro  yet  to  hate  resigned, 

He  murmurs  his  last  curses  on  mankind), 

At  thy  kind  look  one  tender  thought  shall  rise, 

And  his  full  soul  shall  thank  thee  ere  he  dies ! 

Oh  ye,  vfho  list  to  Pleasure's  vacant  song, 
As  in  her  silken  train  ye  troop  along ; 
Who,  like  rank  cowards,  from  affliction  fly, 
Or,  T^hilst  the  precious  hours  of  life  pass  by. 
Lie  slumbering  in  the  sun  I    Awake,  arise, 
To  these  instructiye  pictures  turn  your  eyes ;  m 

The  awful  view  with  other  feelings  scan, 
And  learn  from  Howard  what  man  owes  to  man ! 

These,  Virtue !  are  thy  triumphs,  that  adorn 
Fitliest  our  nature,  and  bespeak  us  bom 
For  loftier  action  ;  not  to  ga^e  and  run 
From  clime  to  clime  -,  nor  flutter  in  the  sun. 
Dragging  a  droniug  flight  from  flower  to  flower, 
Like  summer  insects  in  a  gaudy  hour ; 
Nor  yet  o'er  love-sick  tales  with  hnty  range, 
And  cry — 'Tis  pitiful,  'tis  wondrous  strange !  loa 

But  on  life's  varied  views  to  look  around, 
And  raise  expiring  sonow  from  the  ground  : — 
And  ho  who  thus  has  borne  his  part  assigned 
In  the  sad  fellowship  of  human  kind^ 
Or  for  a  moment  soothed  the  bitter  pain 
Of  a  poor  brother,  has  not  lived  in  vain  I 

But  ^tis  not  that  Compassion  should  beetow 
An  unavailing  tear  on  want  or  woe  t 
Lo  I  fairer  Order  rises  from  thy  plan, 
Befriending  virtue,  and  adorning  man.  no 
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That  Comfort  cheers  the  dart  abode  of  pain,  ni 

Where  wan  Disease  prajed  for  relief  in  vaia  ; 

That  Mercy  soothes  the  hard  behest  of  law  ; 

That  Misery  smiles  upon  her  bed  of  stiaw ; 

That  the  dark  felon's  clao  no  more,  combined, 

Slunnmr  in  murderous  leagues  against  mankind  ; 

That  to  each  cell,  a  mild  yet  mournful  guest. 

Contrition  comes,  and  calms  the  laboring  breast, 

Whilst  long-forgotten  teara  of  virtue  flow  ; 

Thotu  generous  friend  of  all^ — to  thee  we  owe !  12a 

To  thee,  that  Pity  sees  her  views  expand 

To  many  a  cheerless  haunt,  and  distant  land! 

Whilst  warm  Philanthropy  extends  her  ray. 

Wide  as  the  world,  and  general  as  the  day  I 

HowAED  I  I  view  those  deeds,  and  think  how  vaiu 
The  triumphs  of  weak  man,  the  feeble  strain 
That  Flattery  brings  to  Conquest's  crimson  car, 
Amid  the  bannered  host,  and  the  proud  tents  of  war ! 

From  realm  to  realm  the  hideous  War-fiend  hies 
Wide  o'er  the  wasted  earth  ;  before  him  flies  lao 

Affright,  on  pinions  fleeter  than  the  wind ; 
^Vhilst  Death  and  Desolation  fast  behind 
The  havoc  of  his  echoing  march  pursue : 
Mtmntime  his  steps  are  bathed  in  the  warm  dew 
Of  bloodshed,  and  of  tears ; — ^but  his  dread  name 
ShaU  perish— the  loud  clarion  of  his  fame 
One  day  shall  cease,  and,  wrapt  in  hideous  gloom, 
F         '^  V    ^  bestride  his  shapeless  tomb  1 

.,...  1......  rhou  fearless  on  ; — the  God  of  all. 

To  whom  the  afflicted  kneel,  the  friendless  call,  140 

Prom  His  high  throne  of  mercy  shall  approve 
Tlie  holy  deeds  of  Mercy  and  of  Love  : 
For  when  the  vanities  of  life's  brief  day 
Oblivions  hurrying  wing  shall  sweep  away. 
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Each  act  by  Charity  and  Mercy  done, 
High  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time,  shall  lire  aIone» 
Immortal  as  the  heavens,  and  beauteous  bloom 
To  other  worlds,  and  realms  beyond  the  tomb* 
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SpiBiT  of  Death !  whose  outstretched  pennoas  dread 

Wave  o*er  the  world  beneath  their  shadow  spi-ead ; 

Who  darkly  speedest  on  thy  destined  way. 

Midst  shrieks  and  cries,  and  sounds  of  dire  dismay ; 

Spirit !  behold  thy  victory  I    Assume 

A  form  more  terrible,  an  ampler  plume ; 

For  he,  who  wandered  o'er  the  world  alone, 

Listening  to  Misery's  uniirersal  moan  ; 

He  whOj  sustained  by  Virtue's  arm  sublime, 

Tended  the  sick  and  poor  from  clime  to  dime. 

Low  in  the  dust  is  laid,  thy  noblest  spoil  t 

And  Mercy  ceases  from  her  awful  toil ! 

^Twas  where  the  pestilence  at  thy  command 
Arose  to  desolate  the  sickening  laud* 
When  many  a  mingled  cry  and  dying  prayer 
Resounded  to  the  Ustening  midnight  air. 
When  deep  dismay  heard  not  the  frequent  knell, 
And  the  wan  carcase  festered  as  it  fell : 
Twas  there,  with  holy  Virtue's  awful  mien. 
Amid  the  sad  sights  of  that  fearful  scene. 
Calm  he  was  found  :  the  dews  of  death  he  dried  ; 
He  spoke  of  comfort  to  the  poor  that  cried ; 
He  watched  the  fading  eye,  the  flagging  breath, 
Ere  yet  the  languid  sense  was  lost  in  death ; 
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And  with  that  loot  protecting  angels  wear,  u 

Hung  o'er  the  dismal  couch  of  palo  Despair! 
Friend  of  mankind !  thj  righteous  task  is  o  er; 
The  heart  that  throbbed  with  pitj  beats  no  more. 

Around  the  limits  of  this  rolling  sphere, 
Where'er  the  just  and  good  thj  tale  shall  hear,  so 

A  tear  shall  fall :  alonej  amidst  the  gloom 
Of  the  still  dungeon,  his  bug  sorrow's  tomb, 
Tbo  captive,  raonming,  o'er  his  chain  shall  bend, 
To  think  the  cold  earth  holds  his  only  friend  ! 
lie  who  with  labour  draws  his  wasting  breath 
On  the  forsaken  Bdent  bed  of  death, 
Remamboring  thj  last  look  and  anxious  ejOi 
Sbail  gaze  around,  unvisited,  and  die. 

Friend  of  mankindj  farewell !     These  tears  we  shed — 
So  nature  dictates — o'er  thj  earthlj  bed  ;  4i* 

Yet  we  forget  not,  it  was  His  high  wiD, 
Who  saw  thee  Virtue's  arduous  tmk  fulfil. 
Thy  spirit  from  its  toil  at  last  should  rest ' — 
So  wOls  thj  God,  and  what  He  wills  is  beat ! 

Thou  hast  encountered  dark  Disease's  train, 
Tliou  hast  conversed  with  Poverty  and  Pain, 
Thoa  hast  beheld  the  dreariest  forms  of  woe, 
That  through  this  mournful  vale  unfriended  go ; 
And,  pale  with  sympathy,  hast  paused  to  hear 
The  saddest  plaiuts  e'er  told  to  human  ear.  BO 

Go  then,  tlic  task  fulfilled,  the  trial  o'er, 
Where  sickoe-ss,  want,  and  pain  are  known  no  more  t 
How  awful  did  thy  lonelj  track  appear, 
Enlighteiiiug  Mii^ery  s  benighted  sphere  ! 

As  when  an  angel  all-sereDe  goes  forth 
Ta  still  the  raging  tempest  of  the  north, 
Tlie  embattled  clouds  that  hid  the  struggling  day. 
Slow  from  his  face  retire  in  dark  array; 
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On  the  black  waves,  like  promontories  hung,  59 

A  light,  as  of  the  orient  morn,  is  flung. 
Till  blue  and  level  heaves  the  silent  brine. 
And  the  new-lighted  rocks  at  distance  shine ; 
Ev'n  so  didst  thou  go  forth  with  cheering  eje — 
Before  thy  glance  the  shades  of  misery  fly; 
So  didst  thou  hush  the  tempest,  stilling  wide 
Of  human  woe  the  loud-lamenting  tide. 

Nor  skeXL  the  spirit  of  those  deeds  expire. 
As  fades  the  feeble  spark  of  vital  fire, 
But  beam  abroad,  and  cheer  with  lustre  mild 
Humanity's  remotest  prospects  wild,  70 

Till  this  frail  orb  shall  from  its  sphere  be  hurled. 
Till  final  ruin  hush  the  murmuring  world. 
And  all  its  sorrows,  at  the  awful  blast 
Of  the  archangel's  trump,  be  but  as  shadows  past ! 

Relentless  Time,  that  steals  with  silent  tread, 
Shall  tear  away  the  trophies  of  the  dead. 
Fame,  on  the  pjrramid's  aspiring  top, 
With  sighs  shall  her  recording  trumpet  drop  ; 
The  feeble  characters  of  Glory's  hand 
Shall  perish,  like  the  tracks  upon  the  sand;  so 

But  not  with  these  expire  the  sacred  flame 
Of  Virtue,  or  the  good  man's  honoured  name. 

Howard  !  it  matters  not,  that  far  away 
From  Albion's  peaceful  shore  thy  bones  decay  : 
Him  it  might  please,  by  whose  sustaining  hand 
Thy  steps  were  led  through  many  a  distant  land. 
Thy  long  and  last  abode  should  there  be  found. 
Where  many  a  savage  nation  prowls  around : 
That  Virtue  from  the  hallowed  spot  might  rise, 
And,  pointing  to  the  finished  sacrifice,  90 

Teach  to  the  roving  Tartar's  savage  clan 
Lessons  of  love,  and  higher  aims  of  man. 
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Tlie  boaij  cWeflaint  who  thy  talc  shall  Iiear,  n 

Pale  on  thy  grare  shall  djop  his  falteriog  spear; 

Tbo  cold,  unpitjing  Cossack  thirst  no  more 

T    '     *  t'  his  burniug  falchioD  deep  ia  gore  ^ 

L.....,.u:'i3  to  the  cry  of  carnage  speed, 

Or  tirgo  o'er  gasping  heaps  his  panting  steed  I 

Nor  Tain  the  thoaght  that  fairer  hence  may  rise 
New  riews  of  life*  and  wider  charities,  loo 

Far  from  the  bleak  Riphean  mountains  hoar. 
From  the  cold  Don,  and  Wolga's  wandering  shore. 
From  many  a  shady  forest's  lengthening  tract, 
From  many  a  dark-descending  cataract. 
Succeeding  tribes  shall  comCj  and  o^er  the  place, 
Wlicre  sleeps  the  general  friend  of  bnman  race, 
Instruct  their  children  what  a  debt  they  owe  ; 
Speak  of  the  man  who  trode  the  paths  of  woo  ; 
Tljen  bid  them  to  their  native  woods  depart. 
With  new-bora  rirtne  stiiTiog  in  their  heart.  no 

When  o'er  the  sounding  Euxinc's  stormy  tides 
In  hostile  pomp  the  Turk's  proud  navy  rides. 
Bent  00  the  frontiers  of  the  Imperial  Cxar, 
To  pour  the  tempest  of  vindictive  war ; 
If  onward  to  those  shores  they  haply  steer, 
Wliere,  lIowABD,  thy  cold  dust  reposes  near. 
Whilst  o'er  the  wave  the  silken  pennants  stream^ 
And  seen  far  off  the  golden  crescents  gleam, 

lid  the  pomp  of  war,  the  swelling  breast 

feel  a  still  unwonted  awe  impressed,  iso 

RAnd  the  relenting  Pagan  tum  aside 
To  think — on  yonder  shore  the  Ghristian  diedl 

But  thou,  0  Briton  I  doomed  perhaps  to  roam 
^An  exile  many  a  year  and  far  from  home, 
If  ever  fortune  thy  lone  footsteps  leads 
To  the  wild  Niepe/s  hanks,  and  whispering  reedsj 
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O'er  Howard's  grave  thou  sbalt  impassioned  bend,    nr 

Ab  if  to  hold  sad  converse  with  a  frieDd 

Whatever  thy  fate  upon  this  various  scenOj 

Where'er  thj  wearj  pilgrimage  hath  been. 

There  shalt  thoa  pause  ;  and  shutting  from  thj  heart 

Some  vain  regrets  that  oft  unbidden  start, 

Think  upon  him  to  every  lot  resigned, 

Who  wept,  who  toiled,  and  perished  for  mankind. 

For  me^  who  musing,  IIowarDj  on  thy  fate. 
These  pensive  strains  at  evening  meditate, 
I  thank  thee  for  the  lessons  thou  hast  taught 
To  mend  my  heart,  or  animate  my  thought. 
I  thank  thee,  IIowarDj  for  that  awful  view 
Of  life  which  thou  hast  drawn,  most  sad,  most  true,    l 
Thou  art  no  more  I  and  the  frail  fading  bloom 
Of  this  poor  offering  dies  upon  thy  tomb. 
Beyond  the  transient  sound  of  earthly  praise 
Thy  virtues  live,  perhaps,  in  seraph's  lays ! 
I,  borne  in  thought,  to  the  wild  Nicper*s  wave. 
Sigh  to  the  reeds  that  whisper  o'er  thy  grave.* 


SIIAKSPEARB. 


1  0  sovEREiGK  Master  I  who  with  lonely  state 
Dost  rule  as  in  some  isWs  enchanted  land^ 
On  whom  soft  airs  and  shadowy  spirits  wait, 

Whilst  scenes  of  "  faerie"  bloom  at  thy  command^ 
On  thy  wild  shores  forgetM  could  I  lie, 
And  list,  till  earth  dissolved  to  thy  sweet  minstrelsy ! 

*  The  town  of  Chereon,  on  the  Blnck  Soa,  where  How^d  the  philiinthropiet 
^lied,  is  entirely  aiipplled  with  fuel  bj  roeds,  of  whicii  Lhera  i&  an  mexhausCible 
forest  io  the  BliaUow»  of  the  Nieper* — Craven's  Truvtls^ 
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2  Called  bj  thj  magic  from  the  hoary  deep, 

Atrial  foroia  should  in  bright  troops  ascend, 
And  theii  a  wondrous  masque  before  me  sweep ; 

Whilst  sounds,  that  the  earth  owned  noty  seem  to  blend 
Their  stealing  melodies,  that  when  the  strain 
Ceased,  /  ^^uld  weep,  and  would  so  dream  again ! 

3  The  song  hath  ceased.     Ah !  who,  pale  shade,  art  thou. 

Sad  raTing  to  the  mde  tempestuous  night ! 
Sure  thou  haat  had  much  wrong,  so  stem  thy  brow, 

So  piteous  thou  dost  tear  thy  tresses  white; 
So  wildlj  thou  dost  cry,  Bloio^  bitter  wind  ! 
Ye  ehmmi^^  I  call  not  you  unkind!^ 

4  Beneath  the  shade  of  nodding  branches  gray, 

'Mid  rude  romantic  woods,  and  glens  forlorn, 
The  merry  hunters  wear  the  hours  away  ; 

Rings  the  deep  forest  to  the  joyous  horn ! 
Joyous  to  all|  but  him,^  who  with  sad  look 
Hangs  idly  musing  by  the  brawling  brook. 

But  mark  the  merry  elves  of  fairy  land  t  ® 
To  the  high  moon^s  gleamy  glance, 
They  with  shadowy  morrice  dance  ; 
Soft  music  dies  along  the  desert  sand; 
Soon  at  peep  of  cold-eyed  day, 
Soon  the  numerous  liglits  decay ; 
Merrily,  now  merrily, 
After  the  dewy  moon  they  fly, 

6  The  charm  is  wrought :  I  see  an  aged  form, 

In  white  robe8>  on  the  winding  sea^shore  stand ; 
O'er  the  careering  surge  he  waves  his  wand : 
Hark  t  on  the  bleak  rock  hursts  the  swelling  storm  : 
*LMr. — '  Ji^iiefl:  Am  Fqu  Like  II  — '  Midtumrmt  NigW$  Dream. 
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Now  from  bright  opening  clouds  I  hear  a  lay. 

Come  to  these  yeUow  sands,  fair  strangeTy^  come  away  ! 

7  Saw  ye  pass  by  the  weird  sisters  pale  !  ^ 

Marked  ye  the  lowering  castle  on  the  heath ! 
Hark,  hark,  is  the  deed  done — ^the  deed  of  death  I 

The  deed  is  done : — Hail,  king  of  Scotland,  hail ! 
I  see  no  more  ; — ^to  many  a  fearful  sound 
The  bloody  cauldron  sinks,  and  all  is  dark  around. 

8  Pity !  touch  the  trembling  strings, 

A  maid,  a  beauteous  maniac,  wildly  sings  : 
They  laid  him  in  the  ground  so  cold,* 

Upon  his  breast  the  earth  is  thrown  ; 
High  is  heaped  the  grassy  mould. 

Oh!  he  is  dead'  and  gone. 
The  winds  of  the  winter  blow  o'er  his  cold  breast^ 
But  pleasant  shall  be  his  rest. 

9  0  sovereign  Master !  at  whose  sole  command 

We  start  with  terror,  or  with  pity  weep ; 
Oh !  where  is  now  thy  all-creating  wand ; 

Buried  ten  thousand  thousand  fathoms  deep ! 
The  staff  is  broke,  the  powerfiil  spell  is  fled, 
And  never  earthly  guest  shall  in  thy  circle  tread. 

'  Ferdinand :  see  The  Tempest,  —  *  See  Macbeth,  — »  Ophelia :  Hamlet. 
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ABBA  THULB'S  LAMENT  FOR  HIS  SON 
PRINCE  LE  BOO. 

I  CLIMB  the  highest  cliff;  I  hear  the  sound 
Of  dashing  waves ;  I  gaze  intent  around ; 
I  mark  the  gray  cope,  and  the  hollowness 
Of  heaven,  and  the  great  sun,  that  comes  to  bless 
The  isles  again ;  but  m j  long-straining  eje, 
No  speck,  no  shadow  can,  far  off,  descry. 
That  I  might  weep  tears  of  delight,  and  say. 
It  is  the  bark  that  bore  my  child  away ! 

Sun,  that  retumest  bright,  beneath  whose  eye 
The  worlds  unknown,  and  out-stretched  waters  he,      lo 
Dost  thou  behold  him  now  I     On  some  rude  shore, 
Around  whose  crags  the  cheerless  billows  roar. 
Watching  the  unwearied  surges  doth  he  stand. 
And  think  upon  his  father's  distant  land  I 
Or  has  his  heart  forgot,  so  far  away. 
These  native  woods,  these  rocks,  and  torrents  gray. 
The  tall  bananas  whispering  to  the  breeze. 
The  shores,  the  sound  of  these  encircling  seas, 
Heard  from  his  infant  days,  and  the  piled  heap 
Of  holy  stones,  where  his  forefathers  sleep !  ,  20 

Ah,  me  !  till  sunk  by  sorrow,  I  shall  dwell 
With  them  forgetful  in  the  narrow  cell, 
Never  shall  time  from  my  fond  heart  efface 
His  image ;  ofl  his  shadow  I  shall  trace 
Upon  the  glimmering  waters,  when  on  high 
The  white  moon  wanders  through  the  cloudless  sky. 
Oft  in  my  silent  cave,  when  to  its  fire 
From  the  night's  rushing  tempest  we  retire, 
I  shall  behold  his  form,  his  aspect  bland ; 
I  shall  retrace  his  footsteps  on  the  sand  ;  so 
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And,  when  the  hollow-sounding  surges  swell,  8i 

Still  think  I  listea  to  his  echoing  shelh 

Would  I  had  perished  ere  that  hapless  day. 
When  the  tall  vessel,  in  its  trim  array, 
Fii'st  rushed  upon  the  sounding  surge,  and  bore 
My  age*s  comfort  from  this  sheltering  shore  ! 
I  saw  it  spread  its  white  wings  to  the  wind. 
Too  soon  it  left  these  hills  and  woods  behind. 
Gazing,  its  course  I  followed  till  mine  eye 
No  longer  could  its  distant  track  descry  ;  4o 

Till  on  the  confines  of  the  billows  hoar 
A  while  it  hung,  and  then  was  seen  no  more. 
And  only  the  blue  hollow  cope  I  spiedj 
And  the  long  waste  of  waters  tossing  wide. 

More  mournful  then  each  falling  surge  I  heard. 
Then  dropt  the  stjignant  tear  upon  my  beard. 
Methought  the  wild  waves  said,  amidst  their  roar 
At  midnight,  Thou  slialt  see  thy  son  no  more ! 

Now  thrice  twelve  moons  through  the  mid  heavens  hai 
rolled 
And  many  a  dawn,  and  slow  nightj  have  I  told  :         m 
And  stiJl  as  every  weary  day  goes  by, 
A  knot  recording  on  my  line  I  tie ;  ^ 
But  never  more,  emerging  from  the  main, 
I  see  the  stranger's  bark  approach  again. 
Has  the  feU  storm  overwhelmed  him  !     Has  its  sweep 
Buried  the  bomiding  vessel  in  the  deep ! 

'  I  Gnd  on  referring  to  the  narraiive  Qf  Csiptain  Wilson^s  voyage  to  ibe  Tebw 
latands,  that  tho  kf^a  were  tied  at  the  time  of  Prince  L^  Boq*»  departar^i  aud 
itmt  one  wm  untied  e^ry  moon  by  tUe  disconsolate  father* 

The  eveiiiiig  bofarK*  the  ^"^  Oroolong"  sailed,  the  King  aakod  Captain 
WiUoti  how  long  h  might  be  Wote  bia  retnm  to  Vdew ;  and  being  told  iJisit 
it  woutd  probably  h&  about  iUirty  moons^  or  might  diance  to  ext{!tid  to  tlx 
moret  Abba  Thule  dre^v  from  hii  kb^ket  a  ploc^c  oflme,  and  afii^r  makhig  thirty 
k&ota  on  i^  a  little  dbtance  from  each  othtir^  HX  alonf  Bpac€t  and  then  adding^ 
six  others,  carefully  put  it  by. 
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Is  he  cast  bleeding  on  some  desert  plain  1  57 

Upon  his  father  did  he  call  in  vain  ! 

Have  pitiless  and  bloody  tribes  defiled 

The  cold  limbs  of  my  brave,  my  beauteous  child ! 

Oh  1  I  shall  never,  never  hear  his  voice ; 
The  spring-time  shall  return,  the  isles  rejoice. 
But  faint  and  weary  I  shall  meet  the  morn. 
And  'mid  the  cheering  sunshine  droop  forlorn  I 

The  joyous  conch  sounds  in  the  high  wood  loud. 
O'er  all  the  beach  now  stream  the  busy  crowd ; 
Fresh  breezes  stir  the  waving  plantain  grove  ; 
The  fisher  carols  in  the  winding  cove  ; 
And  light  canoes  along  the  lucid  tide 
With  painted  shells  and  sparkling  paddles  glide.  ro 

I  linger  on  the  desert  rock  alone. 
Heartless,  and  cry  for  thee,  my  son,  my  son. 


SOUTHAMPTON  WATER. 

Smooth  went  our  boat  upon  the  summer  seas, 
Leaving,  for  so  it  seemed,  the  world  behind. 
Its  sounds  of  mingled  uproar :  we,  reclined 

Upon  the  sunny  deck,  heard  but  the  breeze 

That  o'er  us  whispering  passed,  or  idly  played 
With  the  lithe  flag  aloft.     A  woodland  scene 
On  either  side  drew  its  slope  line  of  green, 

And  hung  the  water's  shining  edge  with  shade. 

Above  the  woods,  Netley !  thy  ruins  pale 

Peered  as  we  passed ;  and  Vecta's^  azure  hue     10 
Beyond  the  misty  castle^  met  our  view ; 

Where  in  mid  channel  hung  the  scarce  seen  sail. 

*  Isle  of  Wight.  — '  KelBliot  Castle. 
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So  all  was  calm  and  sunshine  as  we  went  is 

Cheerily  o'er  the  briny  element. 
Oh !  were  this  little  boat  to  us  the  world, 

As  thus  we  wandered  far  from  sounds  of  care, 

Circled  by  friends  and  gentle  maidens  fair, 
Whilst  morning  airs  the  waving  pennant  curled  ; 
How  sweet  were  life's  long  voyage,  till  in  peace 
We  gained  that  haven  still,  where  all  things  cease !  20 


THE  PHILANTHROPIC  SOCIBTY.i 

INSCRIBED  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  LEEDS. 

When  Want,  with  wasted  mien  and  haggard  eye, 

Retires  in  silence  to  her  cell  to  die ; 

When  oV  her  child  she  hangs  with  speechless  di*ead, 

Faint  and  despairing  of  to-morrow's  bread ; 

Who  shall  approach  to  bid  the  conflict  cease, 

And  to  her  parting  spirit  whisper  peace  1 

AVho  thee,  poor  infant,  that  with  aspect  bland 

Dost  stretch  forth  innocent  thy  helpless  hand. 

Shall  pitying  then  protect,  when  thou  art  thrown 

On  the  world's  waste,  unfriended  and  alone  I  10 

0  hapless  Infancy !  if  aught  could  move 
The  hardest  heart  to  pity  and  to  love 
Twere  surely  found  in  thee  :  dim  passions  mark 
Stem  manhood's  brow,  where  age  impresses  dark 
The  stealing  line  of  sorrow  ;  but  thine  eye 
Wears  not  distrust,  or  grief,  or  perfidy. 

'  The  Philanthropic  Society  was  instituted  in  September  1788,  for  the  pre- 
veutiou  of  crimes,  by  seeking  oat  and  training  up  to  virtue  and  industry  the 
children  of  the  most  aljcct  and  criminal  among  the  vagrant  and  profligate 
poor;  by  tliese  means  more  effectually  to  alleviate  human  misery,  and  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  vice. 
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TliDugb  fortime's  etomis  with  dismal  shadow  lower,      i7 
Thy  heart  nor  fears,  nor  fcoU  the  bitter  shower ; 
Thy  tmr  is  soon  forgott<?n  ;  thou  wilt  weep. 
And  then  the  murmuriDg  winds  will  hush  thy  sleep* 
As  'twere  with  some  sad  music  ; — ^and  thy  smiles. 
Unlike  to  those  that  cover  cruel  wiles, 
Plead  best  thy  speechless  iooocence,  and  lend 
A  charm  might  win  the  world  to  be  thy  friend. 

But  thou  art  oft  abandoned  in  thy  smiles, 
And  early  vice  thy  easy  heart  beguUes, 
Oh  for  gome  voice,  that  of  the  secret  maze 
Where  the  grim  passions  Im^k,  the  winding  ways 
That  lead  to  sin,  and  ruth,  and  deep  lament* 
Might  haply  warn  tlioei  whilst  yet  innocent  89 

And  beauteous  as  the  spring*time  o'er  the  hills 
Advancing,  when  each  vale  glad  music  fills ! 
Eke  lost  and  wandering,  the  benighted  mind 
No  fcpot  of  rest  again  shall  ever  find ; 
Then  the  sweet  Bmiles,  that  erst  enchanting  kid 
Their  magic  beauty  on  thy  look*  shall  fade  ; 
Then  the  bird  s  warbled  song  no  more  shall  cheer 
With  morning  music  thy  delighted  car  ; 
Fell  thoughts  and  muttering  pjissions  shall  awake, 
Aad  the  fair  rose  the  sullied  cheek  forsake !  40 

As  when  still  Autumn  a  gradual  gloom  is  laid 
Far  a'er  the  fading  forest's  saddened  shade, 
A  moiiruful  gleam  iUnmines  the  cold  hill. 
Yet  palely  wandering  o'er  the  distant  rill ; 
But  when  the  hollow  gnst^  alow  rising,  raves. 
And  high  the  pine  on  yon  lone  summit  waves, 
Eadi  milder  charms  like  pictures  of  a  dream, 
Hath  perished,  mute  the  birds,  and  dark  the  stream ! 
Scuds  the  dreer  aleet  upon  the  whirlwind  borne, 
And  scowls  tlie  landscape  clouded  and  forloj  n  !  50 
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So  fades,  so  periahes  fraQ  Virtue's  hae ;  fii 

Her  last  and  lingeriDg  smile  seems  but  to  me, 
Like  aututnn,  everj  summer  bcautj  r^ft, 
Till  all  is  dark  and  to  the  winter  left. 
Yet  spring,  with  living  touchy  shall  paint  again 
The  green-leared  forest,  and  the  purple  plain ; 
With  mingling  melody  the  woods  shall  ring, 
The  whispering  breeze  its  long-lost  incense  fling 
But,  Innocence !  when  once  thy  tender  flower 
The  sickly  taint  has  touched,  where  is  the  power         eo 
That  sliall  bring  back  its  fragrance,  or  restore 
The  tints  of  loveliness,  that  shine  no  more  1 

How  then  for  thee,  who  pinest  in  life's  gloom, 
Abandoned  child  !  can  liopc  or  yirtue  bloom  ! 
For  thee,  exposed  amid  the  desert  drear, 
Which  no  glad  gales  or  vernal  sunbeams  cheer ! 

Thougli  some  there  are,  who  lift  their  head  sublime^ 
Nor  heed  the  transient  storms  of  fate  or  time  ; 
Too  oft,  alas  !  beneath  unfriendly  skies, 
The  tender  blossom  shrinks  its  leaves,  and  dies  1  To 

Go,  struggle  with  thy  fate,  pursue  thj  way ; — 
Though  thou  art  poor,  the  world  around  is  gay ! 
Thou  hast  no  bread  ;  but  on  thy  aching  sight 
Proud  Iuxury*s  pavilions  glitter  bright ; 
In  thy  cold  ear  the  song  of  gladness  swells. 
Whilst  vacant  folly  chimes  her  tinkling  bells : 
The  careless  crowd  prolong  their  Iiollow  glee, 
Nor  one  relenting  bosom  thinks  of  thee. 

Will  not  the  indignant  sphit  then  rebel. 
And  the  dark  tide  of  passions  fearful  swell  I  so 

Will  not  despight,  perhaps,  or  bitter  need, 
Urge  then  thy  temper  to  some  direful  deed ! 
Pale  Guilt  shall  call  thee  to  her  ghastly  band, 
Or  Murelcr  welcome  thee  with  reeking  hand ! 
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0  wretched  state,  wliere  oor  best  feelings  lie 
Deep  milk  in  snlleo,  hopeless  apathy ! 
Or  wakeful  cares^  or  gloomy  terrors  start, 
And  night  and  tempest  mingle  in  the  heart ! 

All  mouniful  to  the  pensiye  sage's  ejc, 
Tlie  moniuuents  of  human  glorj  lie  ; 
FalFn  palaces,  crushed  by  the  ruthless  haste 
Of  time^  and  many  au  empire's  silent  waste, 
Where,  'midst  the  rale  of  long-tlcparted  years, 
Tlie  form  of  desolation  dim  appears, 
Pointing  to  the  ^ild  plain  with  ruin  spread, 
The  wrecks  of  age,  and  records  of  the  dead ! 
Jut  where  a  sight  shall  shuddering  sorrow  find, 

m  the  ruius  of  the  human  mind ; — 
As  Man,  by  his  Great  Maker  raised  Bublime 
lid  the  unirersOj  ordained  to  climb 
le  arduous  height  where  Virtue  sits  serene  ; — 
^As  Man,  the  high  lord  of  this  nether  scene, 

fall  n,  so  lost ! — his  noblest  boast  destroyed. 
His  sweet  affections  left  a  piteous  void  I 

But  oh,  sweet  Charity  1  what  sounds  were  those 
That  met  the  listening  ear,  soft  as  the  close 
Of  distant  musicp  when  the  hum  of  day 

husbed,  and  dying  gales  the  airs  convoy! 
Jomc,  hapless  oi"phans,  meek  Compassion  cried, 
rhere'cr,  unsheltered  outcasts  1  ye  abide 
The  bitter  driving  wind,  the  freezing  sky, 
Vfti*  oppressors  scourge,  the  proud  man's  contumely ; 
^Come,  hapless  orphans  t  ye  who  never  saw 
A  tear  of  kindness  shed  on  your  cold  straw; 
Who  never  met  with  joy  the  morning  light, 
Or  limped  your  little  prayer  of  peace  at  night ; 
iCome,  hapless  orphans  !  nor,  when  youth  should  spring 
ring  aloft,  as  on  an  eaglets  wing, 
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Shall  ye  forsaken  on  the  ground  be  left. 

Of  hope,  of  ?irtne,  and  of  peace  bereft  ! 

Far  from  the  springtide  gale,  and  joyous  day* 

In  the  deep  caverns  of  Despair  ye  lay : 

She,  iron-heai-ted  mother^  nerer  pressed 

Your  wasted  forms  with  transport  to  her  breast ; 

When  none  o'er  all  the  world  your  'plaint  would  hearj 

She  never  kissed  away  the  falling  tear, 

Or  fondly  smiled,  forgetful,  to  behold 

Some  infant  grace  its  early  charm  unfold. 

She  ne'er  with  mingling  hopes  and  rising  fcarSj 

Sighed  for  the  fortune  of  your  future  years  : 

Or  saw  you  hand  in  hand  rejoicing  stray 

Beneath  the  morning  sun,  on  youth's  delightful  way. 

But  luippier  scenes  invite,  and  fairer  skies ; 

From  your  dark  bed,  children  of  woe^  arise  ! 

In  caves  where  peace  ne'er  smiled,  where  joy  ne'er  camCj 
Where  Friendship  s  eye  ne'er  glistened  at  tlie  name 
Of  one  she  loved,  where  famine  and  despair 
Sat  silent  'mid  the  damp  and  lurid  air. 
The  soothing  voice  is  heard  ;  a  beam  of  light 
Is  cast  upon  their  features,  sunk  and  white ; 
With  trembling  joy  they  catch  the  stealing  sound  ; 
Their  famished  little  ones  come  smiling  round* 

Sweet  Infancy !  whom  all  the  world  forsook^ 
Thou  hast  put  on  again  thy  cherub  look  J 
Guilt,  shrinking  at  the  sight,  in  deep  dismay 
Flies  cowering,  and  resigns  his  wonted  prey. 

But  who  IS  she*  in  garb  of  misery  clad, 
Yet  of  less  vulgar  mien  ?     A  look  so  sad 
The  mourning  maniac  wears,  so  wild,  yet  meek ; 
A  beam  of  joy  now  wandem  o'er  her  cheeky 
The  pale  eye  visiting ;  it  leaves  it  soon, 
As  fade  the  dewy  glances  of  the  moon 
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Upon  some  wandering  cloud,  ^hile  slow  the  ray        isn 
Retires,  and  leaves  more  dark  the  heayen's  wide  waj. 

Lost  mother,  early  doomed  to  guilt  and  shame, 
Whose  friends  of  youth  now  sigh  not  o  er  thy  name, 
neavy  has  sorrow  fall'n  upon  thy  head, 
Yet  think^^ — one  hope  remains  when  thou  art  dead  ; 
Thy  houseless  child,  thy  only  little  one. 
Shall  not  look  round,  defenceless  and  alone,  iflo 

For  one  to  guide  her  youth  ; — ^nor  with  dismay 
Each  stranger's  cold  unfeeling  look  surTey. 
She  shall  not  now  be  left  a  prey  to  sharae^ 
Whilst  slow  disease  preys  on  her  faded  frame  ; 
Nor,  when  the  bloom  of  innocence  ia  fled, 
Thus  fainting  bow  her  unprotected  head. 
Oht  she  shall  live,  and  Piety  and  Truth, 
The  loTeliest  oruamentSj  shall  grace  her  youth. 
And  should  her  eye  with  softest  lustre  shine. 
And  should  she  wear  such  smiles  as  once  were  thine,  i7o 
The  smiles  of  peace  and  virtue  they  shall  prove, 
Blesdog  the  calm  abode  of  faithful  love. 

For  ye  ^  who  thus»  by  pure  compassion  taught. 
Have  wept  o'er  human  son^ows ; — who  have  sought 
Want's  dismal  cell,  and  pale  as  from  the  dead 
To  life  and  light  the  speechless  orphan  led  ; — 
Trust  that  the  deed,  in  Mercy's  book  enrolled, 
Approving  spirits  of  the  just  behold ! 

Meanwhile,  new  virtues  here,  as  on  the  wing 
Of  mom,  from  Sorrow's  dreary  shades  shall  spring ;    180 
Young  Modesty,  with  fair  untainted  bloom ; 
And  industry,  that  sings  beside  her  loom  i 
And  ruddy  Labour,  issuing  from  his  hatch 
Etc  the  slant  sunbeam  strikes  the  lowly  thatch  ; 
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And  sweet  Contentment,  smiling  on  a  rock,  185 

Like  a  fair  shepherdess  beside  her  flock  ; 

And  tender  Love,  that  hastes  with  myrtle-braid 

To  bind  the  tresses  of  the  favoured  maid  ; 

And  Piety,  with  unclasped  holy  book, 

Lifting  to  heaven  her  mildly-beaming  look  :  190 

These  village  virtues  on  the  plain  shall  throng, 

And  Albion's  hills  resound  a  cheerful  song; 

Whilst  Charity,  with  dewy  eyelids  bland, 

Leading  a  lisping  infant  in  her  hand. 

Shall  bend  at  pure  Religion's  holy  shrine, 

And  say,  These  children,  God  of  Love,  are  thine ! 


THE  DYING  SLAVE. 


FAiNT-gazing  on  the  burning  orb  of  day. 

When  Afric's  injured  son  expiring  lay, 

His  forehead  cold,  his  labouring  bosom  bare, 

His  dewy  temples,  and  his  sable  hair, 

His  poor  companions  kissed,  and  cried  aloud, 

Rejoicing,  whilst  his  head  in  peace  he  bowed  : — 

Now  thy  long,  long  task  is  done. 

Swiftly,  brother,  wilt  thou  run. 

Ere  to-morrow's  golden  beam 

Glitter  on  thy  parent  stream,  lo 

Swiftly  the  delights  to  share, 

The  feast  of  joy  that  waits  thee  there. 

Swiftly,  brother,  wilt  thou  ride 

O'er  the  long  and  stormy  tide. 

Fleeter  than  the  hurricane. 

Till  thou  see'st  those  scenes  again, 

Where  thy  father's  hut  was  reared. 

Where  thy  mother's  voice  was  heard ; 
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Where  thy  infant  brothers  played  19 

Beneath  the  fragrant  citron  shade ; 

Where  through  green  savannahs  wide 

Cooling  rivers  silent  glide, 

Or  the  shrill  cicalas  sing 

Ceaseless  to  their  murmuring ; 

Where  the  dance,  the  festive  song. 

Of  many  a  friend  divided  long, 

Doomed  through  stranger  lands  to  roam. 

Shall  bid  thy  spirit  welcome  home  1 

Fearless  o'er  the  foaming  tide 
Again  thy  light  canoe  shall  ride  ;  so 

Fearless  on  the  embattled  plain 
Thou  shalt  lift  thy  lance  again  ; 
Or,  starting  at  the  call  of  morn. 
Wake  the  wild  woods  with  thy  horn ; 
Or,  rushing  down  the  mountain-slope, 
Overtake  the  nimble  antelope  ; 
Or  lead  the  dance,  'mid  blissful  bands. 
On  cool  Andracte's  yellow  sands  ; 
Or,  in  the  embowering  orange-grove. 
Tell  to  thy  long-forsaken  love  40 

The  wounds,  the  agony  severe. 
Thy  patient  spirit  suflFered  here ! 

Fear  not  now  the  tyrant's  power. 
Past  is  his  insulting  hour  ; 
Mark  no  more  the  sullen  trait 
On  slavery's  brow  of  scorn  and  hate ; 
Hear  no  more  the  long  sigh  borne 
Murmuring  on  the  gales  of  morn ! 

Go  in  peace  ;  yet  we  remain 
Far  distant  toiling  on  in  pain  ;  50 

Ere  the  great  Sun  fire  the  skies 
To  our  work  of  woe  we  rise ; 
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And  see  each  night,  without  a  friend,  58 

The  world's  great  comforter  descend ! 
Tell  our  brethren,  where  ye  meet, 
Thus  we  toil  with  weary  feet ; 
Yet  tell  them  that  Love's  generous  flame. 
In  joy,  in  wretchedness  the  same, 
In  distant  worlds  was  ne'er  forgot ; 
And  tell  them  that  we  murmur  not ;  60 

Tell  them,  though  the  pang  will  start, 
And  drain  the  life-blood  from  the  heart, — 
Tell  them,  generous  shame  forbids 
The  tear  to  stain  our  burning  lids ! 
Tell  them,  in  weariness  and  want. 
For  our  native  hills  we  pant, 
Where  soon,  from  shame  and  sorrow  free. 
We  hope  in  death  to  follow  thee  I 
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Stranger,  stay,  nor  wish  to  climb 

The  heights  of  yonder  hills  sublime  ; 

For  there  strange  shapes  and  spirits  dwell,^ 

That  oft  the  murmuring  thunders  swell, 

Of  power  from  the  impending  steep 

To  hurl  thee  headlong  to  the  deep  ; 

But  secure  with  us  abide, 

By  the  winding  river's  side'; 

Our  gladsome  toil,  our  pleasures  share, 

And  think  not  of  a  world  of  care.  lo 

The  lonely  cayman,^  where  he  feeds 

Among  the  green  high-bendin/?  reeds, 
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Shall  yield  thee  pastime ;  thy  keen  dart  is 

Through  his  bright  scales  shall  pierce  his  heart. 

Home  returning  from  our  toils, 
Thou  shalt  bear  the  tiger's  spoils ; 
And  we  will  sing  oUr  loudest  strain 
O'er  the  forest-tyrant  slain  1 

Sometimes  thou  shalt  pause  to  hear 
The  beauteous  cardinal  sing  clear ;  20 

Where  hoary  oaks,  by  time  decayed, 
Nod  in  the  deep  wood's  pathless  glade  ; 
And  the  sun,  with  bursting  ray, 
Quiyers  on  the  branches  gray. 

By  the  river's  craggy  banks, 
O'erhung  with  stately  cypress-ranks, 
Where  the  bush-bee^  hums  his  song. 
Thy  trim  canoe  shall  glance  along. 

To-night  at  least,  in  this  retreat. 
Stranger !  rest  thy  wandering  feet ;  so 

To-morrow,  with  unerring  bow. 
To  the  deep  thickets  fearless  we  will  go. 


MONODY,  WRITTEN  AT  MATLOCK. 

Matlock  !  amid  thy  hoary-hanging  views. 

Thy  glens  that  smile  sequestered,  and  thy  nooks 

Which  yon  forsaken  crag  all  dark  o'erlooks ; 

Once  more  I  court  the  long  neglected  Muse, 

As  erst  when  by  the  mossy  brink  and  falls 

Of  solitary  Wainsbeck,  or  the  side 

Of  Clysdale's  diffs,  where  first  her  voice  she  tried, 

I  strayed  a  pensive  boy.     Since  then,  the  thralls 

That  wait  life's  upland  road  have  chilled  her  breast, 

1  The  bush-bee  lives  on  shrabs  and  low  trees. 
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And  much,  as  much  they  might,  her  wing  depresseA 
Wan  Indolence,. resigned,  her  deadening  hand  ii 

Laid  on  her  heart,  and  Fancy  her  cold  wand 
Dropped  at  the  frown  of  fortune ;  yet  once  more 
I  call  her,  and  once  more  her  converse  sweet, 
'Mid  the  still  limits  of  this  wild  retreat, 
I  woo ; — if  yet  delightful  as  of  yore 
My  heart  she  may  revisit,  nor  deny 
The  soothing  aid  of  some  sweet  melody ! 

I  hail  the  rugged  scene  that  bursts  around ; 
I  mark  the  wreathed  roots,  the  saplings  gray,  20 

That  bend  o'er  the  dark  Derwent's  wandering  way  ; 
I  mark  its  stream  with  peace-persuading  sound, 
That  steals  beneath  the  fading  foliage  pale. 
Or,  at  the  foot  of  frowning  crags  upreared, 
Complains  like  one  forsaken  and  unheard. 
To  me,  it  seems  to  tell  the  pensive  tale 
Of  spring-time,  and  the  summer  days  all  flown  ; 
And  while  sad  autumn's  voice  ev'n  now  I  hear 
Along  the  umbrage  of  the  high-wood  moan, 
At  intervals,  whose  shivering  leaves  fall  sere ;  so 

Whilst  o'er  the  group  of  pendant  groves  I  view 
The  slowly-spreading  tints  of  pining  hue, 
I  think  of  poor  Humanity's  brief  day, 
How  fast  its  blossoms  fade,  its  summers  speed  away ! 

When  first  young  Hope,  a  golden-tressed  boy,^ 
Most  musical  his  early  madrigal 
Sings  to  the  whispering  waters  as  they  fall, 
Breathing  fresh  airs  of  fragrance  and  of  joy, 
The  wild  woods  gently  wave,  the  morning  sheds 
Her  rising  radiance  on  the  mountain  heads,  40 

Strewed  with  green  isles  appears  old  ocean's  reign, 
And  seen  at  distance  rays  of  resting  light 

*  I  have  ventured  in  this  place  to  make  Hope  a  boy. 
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Silrer  the  farthest  promontor/s  height :  43 

Then  hushed  is  the  long  tnurmur  of  the  main, 

Whilst  silent  o'er  the  slawly-crisping  tidea^ 

Boand  to  some  beaming  spot,  the  bark  of  pleasure  glides, 

Alas!  the  scenes  that  smile  in  ligtit  arrayed 

But  catch  the  sensej  and  then  in  darkness  fade. 

We,  poor  adyenturers,  of  peace  bereft, 
Look  back  on  the  green  hills  that  late  vfe  left,  so 

Or  turn,  with  beating  breast  and  anxious  eye. 
To  some  faint  hope  that  glimmering  meets  our  sight 
(Like  the  looe  watch-tower  in  the  storm  of  night), 
Then  on  the  dismal  waste  are  driv'n  dei?painng  by ! 

Meantime^  amid  the  landscape  cohl  and  mute, 
Hope^  sweet  enchanter,  sighing  drops  bis  lute  : 
So  sad  decay  and  mortal  change  succeeds^ 
And  o'er  the  silent  scene  Time,  like  a  giant,  speeds! 

Yet  the  bleak  cliffs  that  lift  their  heads  so  high 
(Around  whose  beetling  crags,  with  ceaseless  coil,        «a 
And  still-returning  Ilight,  the  ravens  toil) 
Heed  not  the  changeful  seasons  as  they  fly, 
Kor  spring,  nor  autumn  :  they  their  hoary  brow 
Upreafj  and  ages  past^  as  in  this  now. 
The  same  deep  trenches  unsubdued  have  worn» 
The  same  majestic  frown,  and  looks  of  lofty  scorn. 

So  Fortitude,  a  mailed  warrior  old, 
Appears ;  he  lifts  his  6car*in trenched  crest ; 
Tlie  tempest  gathers  round  his  dauntless  breast ; 
He  hears  far  off  the  storm  of  havoc  rolled  ;  70 

The  feeble  fall  around  :  their  sound  is  past ; 
Their  mti  is  sot,  their  place  no  more  is  known ; 
Like  tlie  Man  leases  before  the  winter's  blast 
T'  mh  :— lie,  unshaken  and  alone 

i_,.. ..:-,  his  brow  a  sterner  shade  assumes, 
By  a^  ennobled,  whilat  the  hurricane, 
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That  raTes  resistless  o'er  the  ravaged  plain, 
But  shakes  unfelt  his  helmet  s  qaivering  plume* 

And  so  yon  soToreign  of  the  scene^  I  mark 
Above  the  woods  rear  his  Biajestic  head, 
That  soon  all  shattered  at  his  feet  shall  shed 
Their  short-lived  beauties  :  he  the  winter  dark 
Regardless,  and  the  wasteful  time  that  flies. 
Rejoicing  in  his  lonelj  might,  defies. 

Thee,  wandering  in  the  deep  and  craggy  dell. 
Sequestered  stream,  with  other  thoughts  I  view : 
Thou  dost  in  solitude  thy  course  pursue, 
As  thou  hadst  bid  life's  busy  scenes  farewell, 
Yet  making  still  such  music  as  might  cheer 
The  weary  passenger  that  journeys  near. 

Such  are  the  songs  of  Peace  in  Virtue's  shade ; 
Unheard  of  Folly,  or  the  vacant  train 
That  pipe  and  dance  upon  the  noontide  plain^ 
Till  in  the  dust  together  they  are  laid  I 
But  not  unheard  of  Him,  who  sits  sublime 
Above  the  clouds  of  this  tempestuous  clime, 
Its  stir  and  strife  ;  to  whom  more  grateful  rise 
Tlie  humble  incense,  and  the  still  small  voice 
Of  those  that  on  their  pensive  way  rejoice, 
Than  shouts  of  thousands  echoing  to  the  skies  ; 
Than  songs  of  conquest  pealing  round  the  car 
Of  hard  Ambition,  or  the  Fiend  of  War, 
Sated  with  slaughter.     Nor  may  I,  sweet  stream, 
From  thy  wild  banks  and  still  retreats  depart. 
Where  now  I  meditate  my  casual  theme. 
Without  some  mild  improvement  on  my  heart 
Poured  sad,  yet  pleasing !  so  may  I  forget 
The  crosses  and  the  cares  that  sometimes  fret 
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Lifers  gmoothest  chauoeL,  aod  each  wish  pre^eut         lu^ 
That  mails  the  silent  current  of  con  tout ! 

In  such  a  spot,  amidBt  these  rugged  yiewa, 
The  pensive  poet  in  his  drooping  age 
Might  wish  to  place  his  rced-roofed  hermitage; 
Where  much  on  Ufe's  Taia  shadows  he  might  muse. 
If  fortune  smiled  not  on  his  early  way, 
If  he  were  doomed  to  mourn  a  faithless  friend, 
Here  he  might  rest^  and  when  his  hairs  were  gray. 
Beheld  Id  peace  the  parting  day  descend. 
If  a  hard  world  his  errors  scanned  severe, 
WTieo  late  the  earth  received  his  mouldering  clay,      120 
Perhaps  some  loved  companion,  wandering  near, 
Plucking  the  gray  moss  from  the  stonej  might  say  : 
Him  1  remember,  in  our  careless  days, 
Yacant  and  gla<l  till  many  a  loss  severe 
First  hung  bis  placid  eyelids  with  a  tear ; 
Yet  on  mcli  visions  ardent  would  be  gaze> 
As  the  Muse  loved,  that  oft  would  smile  and  dre^ 
Like  the  faint  bow  that  leaves  the  weeping  sky  ; 
His  heart  miguardedj  yet  it  proudly  beat 
AgEitisl  hard  wrougj  or  coward  cold  deceit ; —  lau 

Kor  passed  he  e  er  without  a  sigh  the  cell 
Where  wretchedness  and  her  pale  children  dwell 
He  never  wished  to  win  the  world  s  cold  ear, 
Nor,  prized  by  those  he  loved,  its  btame  could  fear ; 
lu  pr^se  he  left  to  those  who,  at  their  will, 
The  ingenious  strain  of  torturing  art  could  trill ! 
Conteutj  as  random  fancies  might  inspire, 
If  his  weak  reed,  at  times,  or  plaintive  lyre, 
Uc  touched  with  desultory  hand,  and  drew 
Same  eoAened  tones,  to  Nature  not  untrue.  uo 

The  leaves,  0  Berwent !  on  thy  bosom  still 
Oft  yiiih  the  gust  now  fall — the  season  pale 
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Hath  smote  with  hand  unseen  the  silent  rale,  u$ 

And  slowly  steals  the  verdure  from  the  hill ; 

So  the  fair  scene  departs,  yet  wears  a  while 

The  lingering  tracses  of  its  beauteous  smile  : 

But  we  who  by  thy  margin  stray,  or  climb 

The  cliff  *s  aerial  height,  or  join  the  song 

Of  hope  and  gladness  amidst  yonder  throng. 

Losing  the  brief  and  fleeting  hours  of  times 

Reck  not  how  age,  even  thus,  with  icy  hand, 

Hangs  o'er  ns  ; — how,  as  with  a  wizard's  wand, 

Youth  blooming  like  the  spring,  and  roseate  mirth, 

To  slow  and  sere  consumption  he  shall  change, 

And  with  invisible  mutation  strange, 

Withered  and  wasted  send  them  to  the  earth ; 

Whilst  hushed,  and  by  the  mace  of  ruin  rent» 

Sinks  the  forsaken  hall  of  merriment ! 

Bright  bursts  the  sun  upon  the  shaggy  scene  1 
The  aged  rocks  their  glittering  summits  gray  iflO 

Hang  beautiful  amid  the  beams  of  day ; 
And  all  the  woods,  with  slowly*fading  green. 
Yet  smiling  wave  : — severer  thoughts,  away  i 
The  night  is  distant,  and  the  lovely  day 
Looks  on  us  yet ; — the  sound  of  niirthfal  cheer 
From  yonder  dome  comes  pleasant  to  mine  ear. 
From  rock  to  rock  reverberated  swells, 
Hark, — ^the  glad  music  of  the  village  bells ! 
On  the  crag's  naked  point  the  heifer  lows, 
And  wide  below  the  brightening  landscape  glows!      170 

Though  brief  the  time  and  short  our  course  to  run^ 
Denreut !  amid  the  scenes  that  deck  thy  side, 
Ere  yet  the  parting  paths  of  life  divide^ 
Let  us  rejoice,  seeking  what  may  be  won 
From  the  laborious  day,  or  fortune's  frown  : 
Hero  may  we»  ere  the  &uu  of  life  goes  down, 
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A  wlule  regardless  of  the  morrow,  dwell ;  m 

Then  to  our  destined  roads,  and  speed  us  well  t 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  EDMUND  BURKE. 

Wht  monms  the  ingenuous  Moralist,  whose  mind 

Science  has  stored,  and  Pietj  refined, 

That  fading  Chivalry  displays  no  more 

Her  pomp  and  stately  tournaments  of  yore  I 

Lo !  when  Philosophy  and  Truth  advance. 

Seared  at  their  frown,  she  drops  her  glittering  lance ; 

Round  her  reft  castles  the  pale  ivy  crawls, 

And  sunk  and  silent  are  her  bannered  halls  1 

As  when  far  oS  the  golden  evening  sails, 
And  slowly  sink  the  fancy-painted  vales,  lo 

With  rich  pavilions  spread  in  long  array ; 
So  rolls  the  enchanter's  radiant  realm  away ; 
So  on  the  sight  the  parting  glories  fade, 
The  gorgeous  vision  sets  in  endless  shade. 
But  shall  the  musing  mind  for  this  lament, 
Or  mourn  the  wizard's  Gothic  fabric  rent ! 
Shall  he,  with  Fancy's  poor  and  pensive  child, 
Gaze  on  his  shadowy  vales,  and  prospects  wild. 
With  lingering  love,  and  sighing  bid  farewell 
To  the  dim  pictures  of  his  parting  spell !  20 

No,  Burke  !  thy  heart,  by  juster  feelings  led, 
Mourns  for  the  spirit  of  high  Honour  fled ; 
Mourns  that  Philosophy,  abstract  and  cold. 
Withering  should  smite  life's  fancy-flowered  mould ; 
And  many  a  smiling  sympathy  depart, 
That  graced  the  sternness  of  the  manly  heart. 

Nor  shall  the  wise  and  virtuous  scan  severe 
These  fair  illusions,  ev'n  to  nature  dear. 
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Though  now  no  more  proud  Chiyalry  recalls  29 

Her  toorneja  bright,  and  pealing  festivals ; 

Though  now  on  high  her  idle  spear  k  hnng, 

Though  Time  her  moiddering  harp  has  half  unstrung ; 

Her  milder  influeuce  shall  she  still  impart, 

To  decorate,  but  not  disguise,  the  heart ; 

To  Dui'se  the  tender  sympathies  that  plaj 

In  the  short  sunshine  of  lifers  earlj  way ; 

Por  female  worth  and  meekness  to  iuBpire 

Homage  and  love,  aud  temper  rude  desire  ; 

Nor  seldom  with  sweet  dreams  sad  thoughts  to  eheer, 

And  half  beguile  affliction  of  her  tear  I  io 

Lo  I  this  her  boast ;  aud  still,  0  Bubke  !  be  thine 
Her  glowing  hues  that  warm,  yet  tempered  shine ; 
Whilst  whispers  blaud»  and  fairest  di^eams,  attend 
Thy  evening  path,  till  the  last  shade  descend ! 
So  may  slie  soothe,  with  loftier  wisdom's  aid, 
Thy  musing  leisure  in  the  silent  shade. 
And  bid  poor  Fancy,  her  cold  pinious  wet, 
Life's  cloudy  skies  and  beating  showers  forget. 
But  can  her  fairest  form,  her  sweetest  soug, 
Soothe  thee,  assailed  by  calumny  and  wrong  I  m 

B?'n  now  thy  foes  with  louder  accents  cry  : 
Champion  of  unrelcutiiig  tyranny, 
At  Freedom  hast  thou  aimed  the  deadly  blow, 
And  striven  with  impious  mm  to  lay  her  altars  low  1 

No,  BuHKi:  I  iudignant  at  the  voice  we  stail : 
We  trust  thy  liberal  views,  thy  generous  heart; 
We  think  of  those  who,  naked,  pale,  and  poor^ 
ReUeved  and  blessed,  have  wandered  from  thy  door ; 
We  see  thee  with  unwearied  step  explore 
Each  track  of  bloodshed  on  the  farthest  shore  m 

Of  injured  Asia,  aud  tby  svveUing  breast 
Harrowing  the  oppressor,  moui'uiug  fur  the  oppreissedj 
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TTd,  BrREE !  where'er  Injustice  rears  her  head, 
Where'er  with  blood  bcr  idol  grim  is  fed  ; 
Where'er  fell  Cnjelt?,  at  her  command, 
With  crimson  banner  marches  through  the  land, 
Aod  striding,  like  a  giant  onward  hiea, 
Whilst  man,  a  trodden  worm,  looks  np,  and  dies  ; 
Where'er  pale  Murder  in  her  train  appears, 
With  recking  axe,  and  garments  wet  with  tears ; 
Or,  lowering  Jealousy,  unmoved  as  Fate* 
Bars  fast  the  pnson-cagc^s  iron  gate 
Upon  the  buried  sorrows  and  the  cries 
Of  him  who  tlicre,  lost  and  forgotten,  lies  ;— 
When  ministers  like  these,  in  fearful  state, 
Upon  a  bloody  tyrant's  bidding  wait, 
Thoo  too  shalt  own  (and  Justice  lift  her  rod) 
The  caose  of  Freedom  is  the  cause  of  God  ! 

Fair  spirit^  who  doRt  rise  in  beauteous  pride* 
Wliere  proud  Oppression  hath  thine  arm  defied ! 
When  led  by  Virtue  thou  dost  firm  advance. 
And  bathe  in  Guilt's  warm  blood  thy  burning  lance ; 
When  all  thy  form  its  awfid  port  assumes. 
And  in  the  tempest  shake  thy  crimson  plumes, 
I  mark  thy  lofty  mien,  thy  steady  eye. 
So  fall  thy  foes!  with  tears  of  joy  I  cry. 

But  necr  may  Anarchy,  with  eyes  a^flamct 
And  mien  distract,  assnme  thy  awful  name  ; 
Her  pale  torch  sheds  afar  its  hideous  glare, 
And  shows  the  blood-drops  in  her  dabbled  hair; 
The  fiends  of  discord  hear  her  hollow  voice, 
The  spirits  of  the  deathfnl  storm  rejoice  : 
As  when  the  rising  blast  with  muttenng  sweep 
Sounds  'mid  the  branches  of  the  forest  deep» 
The  sad  horizon  lowers,  the  parting  sun 
Ib  hid,  strange  murmurs  through  the  high  wood  mn, 
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The  falcon  wheels  away  bis  mournful  flight*  ei 

And  leaves  the  glens  to  solitude  and  night; 

Till  soon  the  hurricane,  in  dismal  shroud, 

Comes  fearful  forth,  and  sounds  her  conch  aloud ; 

The  oak  majestic  bows  his  hoary  head, 

And  ruia  round  his  ancient  reign  is  spread ; 

So  the  dark  fiend,  rejoicing  in  her  might, 

Pours  desolation  and  the  storm  of  night; 

Before  her  dread  career  the  good  and  juat 

Fly  far,  or  sink  expiring  in  the  dust ; 

Wide  wastes  and  mighty  wrecks  around  her  lie, 

And  the  earth  trembles  at  her  impious  cry! 

Whether  her  temple,  wet  with  human  gore. 
She  thus  may  raise  on  Gallia's  ravaged  shore,  iia 

Belongs  to  Him  alouej  and  His  high  will, 
Who  bids  the  tempests  of  the  world  be  stilL^ 
With  joy  we  turn  to  Albion's  happier  plain, 
Where  ancient  Freedom  holds  her  temperate  reign  ; 
Where  Justice  sits  majestic  on  her  throne  ; 
Where  Mercy  turns  her  ear  to  erery  groan. 
0  Albion !  fairest  isle,  whose  verdant  plain 
Springs  beauteous  from  the  blue  and  billowy  main ; 
lu  peaceful  pomp  whose  glittering  cities  rise, 
And  lift  their  crowded  temples  to  the  skies ;  im 

Whose  navy  on  the  broad  brine  awful  rolls ; 
Whose  commerce  glows  beneath  the  distant  poles ; 
Whose  streams  reflect  full  many  an  Attic  pile  ; 
Whose  velvet  lawns  in  long  luxuriance  smile ; 
Amid  whose  winding  coombs  contentment  dweUj, 
Whose  vales  rejoice  to  hear  the  Sabbath  bells ; 
Whose  humblest  shed,  that  steady  laws  protect, 
The  villager  with  woodbine  bowers  hath  decked ! 

1  These  llue&  were  wrUteii  bd*}m  ttic  murder  of  ilic  lale  King  of  Franoe,  md 
fluiny  of  Uie  events  of  liun^r  wliich  U^ve  amG&  iak^u  pkce  In  Uiat  miMrible 
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Sweet  aativc  latid,  whose  cverj  hauat  is  dear,  i2» 

"Whose  eTery  gate  is  mu^ic  to  mine  ear ; 

Amidst  ^Yhom  bills  oue  poor  retreat  I  sought, 

Where  I  miglit  sometimea  hide  a  saddening  thought, 

And  huTiug  wandered  far^  and  marked  man  kind 

In  their  vain  mask,  might  rest  and  safety  find : 

Oh  !  still  may  Freedom,  with  majestic  mien, 

Pacing  thy  rocks  and  the  green  yales,  he  seen ; 

Around  thy  cliffs,  tliat  glitter  o  er  the  main» 

May  smiling  Order  wind  her  silver  chain  ; 

Wliil^t  from  thy  calm  abodes,  and  azure  skies* 

Far  off  the  fiend  of  Discord  murmuring  flies  !  ho 

To  hioa  who  firm  thy  injured  cause  has  fought, 
This  humble  offering,  lo  !  the  Muse  has  brought ; 
Nor  heed  thou,  Burke,  if,  with  averted  eye. 
Scowling,  cold  Envy  may  thy  worth  decry  1 

It  is  the  lot  of  man :— the  best  oft  mourn^ 
As  sad  they  journey  through  thijs  cloudy  bourne  : 
If  conscious  Genius  stamp  their  chosen  breast. 
And  on  the  forehead  show  her  seal  impressed. 
Perhaps  they  mourn,  in  bleak  Misfortune's  shade, 
Their  age  and  cares  with  penury  repaid;  i6o 

Their  errors  deeply  scanned,  their  worth  forgot, 
Or  marked  by  hard  injustice  with  a  blot. 
If  high  they  soar,  and  keep  their  distant  way, 
And  spread  their  ample  pinions  to  the  day, 
Halignani  Faction  hears  with  hate  their  name, 
And  all  her  tongues  are  busy  with  their  fame. 

But  *tis  enough  to  hold,  as  best  we  may, 
Our  destined  tracks  till  sets  the  closing  day; 
Whether  with  living  lustre  we  adorn 
Our  high  sphere*  like  tho  radiance  of  the  morn  ;         ifio 
Or  whether  silent  in  the  shade  we  move, 
Cheered  by  the  lonely  star  of  pensive  lore ; 
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Or  whether  wild  opposing  storms  we  stem,  les 

Panting  for  Virtue's  distant  diadem  ; 

*Tis  the  unshaken  mind,  the  conscience  pure, 

That  bids  us  firmly  act,  meekly  endure  ; 

Tis  this  may  shield  us  when  the  storm  beats  hard. 

Content,  though  poor,  had  we  no  other  guard !  ^ 


ON  LEAVING  A  PLACE  OP  RESTDENCK 

If  I  could  bid  thee,  pleasant  shade,  farewell 
Without  a  sigh,  amidst  whose  circling  bowers 
My  stripling  prime  was  passed,  and  happiest  hours. 
Dead  were  I  to  the  sympathies  that  swell 
The  human  breast !    These  woods,  that  whispering  wave. 
My  father  reared  and  nursed,  now  to  the  grave 
Gone  down  ;  he  loved  their  peaceful  shades,  and  said. 
Perhaps,  as  here  he  mused  :  Live,  laurels  green  ; 
Ye  pines  that  shade  the  solitary  scene, 
Live  blooming  and  rejoice !  When  I  am  dead  lo 

i  ^ly  son  shall  guard  you,  and  amid  your  bowers. 
Like  me,  find  shelter  from  life's  beating  showers. 
These  thoughts,  my  father,  every  spot  endear; 
And  whilst  I  think,  with  self-accusing  pain, 
A  stranger  sliall  possess  the  loved  domain. 
In  each  low  wind  I  seem  thy  voice  to  hear. 
But  these  are  shadows  of  the  shaping  brain 
That  now  my  hearty  alas !  can  ill  sustain  : 
We  must  forget — the  world  is  wide — the  abode 
Of  peace  may  still  be  found,  nor  hard  the  road.  20 

It  boots  not,  so,  to  every  chance  resigned. 
Where'er  the  spot,  we  bear  the  unaltered  mind. 

»  Milton. 
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Yet,  oh  I  poor  cottage,  and  thou  sylvan  shade,  28 

Remember,  ere  I  left  your  coverts  green, 

Where  in  my  youth  I  mused,  in  childhood  played, 

I  gazed,  I  paused,  I  dropped  a  tear  unseen. 

That  bitter  from  the  font  of  memory  fell, 

Thinking  on  him  'who  reared  you ;  now,  farewell ! 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS. 

WRITTEN  DURING  SICKNESS  AT  BATH. 

1  When  I  lie  musing  on  my  bed  alone, 

And  listen  to  the  wintry  waterfall ;  ^ 
And  many  moments  that  are  past  and  gone, 
Moments  of  sunshine  and  of  joy,  recall ; 

2  Though  the  long  night  is  dark  and  damp  around, 

And  no  still  star  hangs  out  its  friendly  flame  ; 
And  the  winds  sweep  the  sash  with  sullen  sound, 
And  freezing  palsy  creeps  o'er  all  my  frame  ; 

3  I  catch  consoling  phantasies  that  spring 

From  the  thick  gloom,  and  as  the  night  airs  beat. 
They  touch  my  heart,  like  wind-swift  wires  ^  that  ring 
In  moumftil  modulations,  strange  and  sweet. 

4  Was  it  the  voice  of  thee,  my  buried  friend  ? 

Was  it  the  whispered  vow  of  faithful  love  ? 
Do  I  in  Knoyle's  green  shades  thy  steps  attend, 
And  hear  the  high  pines  murmur  thus  above  ? 

■  The  fan  of  the  river,  heard  from  the  Parade.  —  '  The  iEolian  harp. 
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5  'Twas  not  thy  voice,  my  buried  friend ! — Oh,  no  : 

Twas  not,  0  Knoyle !  the  murmur  of  thy  trees  ; 
But  at  the  thought  I  feel  my  bosom  glow. 

And  woo  the  dream  whose  air-drawn  shadows  please. 

6  And  I  can  think  I  see  the  groves  again, 

The  larches  that  yon  peaceful  roof  embower ; 
The  airy  down,  the  cattle-speckled  plain. 
And  the  slant  sunshine  on  the  village  tower. 

7  And  I  can  think  I  hear  its  Sabbath  chime 

Come  smoothly  softened  down  the  woody  vale ; 
Or  mark  on  yon  lone  eminence  sublime. 

Fast  whirling  in  the  wind,  the  white  mill's  sail. 

8  Phantom,  that  by  my  bed  dost  beckoning  glide, 

Spectre  of  Death,  to  the  damp  chamel  hie  I 
Thy  dim  pale  hand,  thy  festering  visage  hide ; 
Thou  com'st  to  say,  I  with  thy  worms  shall  lie ! 

9  Thou  com'st  to  say  that  my  once  vacant  mind 

Amid  those  scenes  shall  never  more  rejoice  ; 
Nor  on  the  day  of  rest  the  hoary  liind 
Bend  o'er  his  staff,  attentive  to  my  voice. 

10  Hast  thou  not  visited  that  pleasant  place 

Where  in  this  hard  world  I  have  happiest  been  ? 
And  shall  I  tremble  at  thy  lifted  mace 

That  hath  pierced  all  on  which  life  seemed  to  lean  ? 

11  But  Hope  might  whisper  :  Many  a  smiling  day 

And  many  a  cheerful  eve  may  yet  be  mine, 
Ere  age's  autumn  strew  my  locks  with  gray. 
And  weary  to  the  dust  my  steps  decline. 
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12  I  argue  not,  but  uncomplaming  bow 

To  Heayen's  high  'best ;  secure,  whatever  my  lot. 
Meek  spirit  of  resigned  Content,  that  thou 
Wilt  smooth  my  pillow,  and  forsake  me  not ! 

13  Thou  to  the  turfy  hut  with  pilgrim  feet 

Wanderest^  from  halls  of  loud  tumultuous  joy; 
Or  on  the  naked  down,  when  the  winds  beat, 
Dost  sing  to  the  forsaken  shepherd  boy. 

14  Thou  art  the  sick  man's  nurse,  the  poor  man's  friend, 

And  through  each  change  of  life  thou  hast  been  mine ; 
In  erery  ill  thou  canst  a  comfort  blend, 

And  bid  the  eye,  though  sad,  in  sadness  shine. 

15  Thee  I  hare  met  on  Cher  well's  willowed  side. 

And  when  our  destined  road  far  onward  lay. 
Thee  I  have  found,  whaterer  chance  betide. 
The  kind  companion  of  my  devious  way. 

16  With  thee  unwearied  haye  I  loyed  to  roam, 

By  the  smooth-flowing  Scheldt,  or  rushing  Rhine ; 
And  thou  hast  gladdened  my  sequestered  home. 
And  hung  my  peaceful  porch  with  eglantine. 

17  When  cares  and  crosses  my  tired  spirits  tried, 

When  to  the  dust  my  father  I  resigned ; 
Amidst  the  quiet  shade  unseen  I  sighed. 
And,  blest  with  thee,  forgot  a  world  unkind. 

18  Ey'n  now,  while  toiling  through  the  sleepless  night, 

A  tearful  look  to  distant  scenes  I  cast. 
And  the  glad  objects  that  once  charmed  my  sight 
Remember,  like  soft  yiews  of  "  faerie  "  past ; 
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19  I  see  thee  come  half-smiling  to  my  bed, 

With  Fortitude  more  awfully  severe, 
Whose  arm  sustaining  holds  my  drooping  head. 
Who  dries  with  her  dart  locks  the  tender  tear. 

20  0  firmer  Spirit !  on  some  craggy  height 

Who,  when  the  tempest  sails  aloft,  dost  stand, 
And  hear'st  the  ceaseless  billows  of  the  night 
Rolling  upon  the  solitary  strand  ; 

21  At  this  sad  hour,  when  no  harsh  thoughts  intrude 

To  mar  the  melancholy  mind's  repose. 
When  I  am  left  to  night  and  solitude, 

And  languid  life  seems  verging  to  its  close  ; 

22  Oh,  let  me  thy  pervading  influence  feel ; 

Be  every  weak  and  wayward  thought  repressed  ; 
And  hide  thou,  as  with  plates  of  coldest  steel. 
The  faded  aspect  and  the  throbbing  breast ! 

23  Silent  the  motley  pageant  may  retreat, 

And  vain  mortality's  brief  scenes  remove  ; 
Yet  let  my  bosom,  whilst  with  life  it  beat, 
Breathe  a  last  prayer  for  all  on  earth  I  love. 

24  Slow-creeping  pain  weighs  down  my  heavy  eye, 

A  chiller  faintness  steals  upon  my  breast ; 
"  0  gentle  Muse,  with  some  sweet  lullaby  " 
Rock  me  in  long  forgetfulness  to  rest  1 
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The  spring  shall  visit  thee  again, 
Itchin  1  and  yonder  ancient  fane,^ 
That  casts  its  shadow  on  thj  breast, 

As  if,  bj  many  winters  beat, 

The  blooming  season  it  would  greet, 
With  many  a  straggUng  wild-iiower  shall  be  dressed. 

But  I,  amid  the  youthful  train 

That  stray  at  eyening  by  thy  side, 
No  longer  shall  a  guest  remain. 

To  mark  the  spring's  reviving  pride. 
I  go  not  unrejoicing ;  but  who  knows, 
When  I  have  shared,  0  world !  thy  common  woes. 
Returning  I  may  drop  some  natural  tears ; 

As  these  same  fields  I  look  around. 

And  hear  from  yonder  dome  ^  the  slow  bell  sound. 
And  think  upon  the  joys  that  crowned  my  stripling  years ! 


HOPE,  AN  ALLEGORICAL  SKETCH. 

Bat  thou,  0  Hope !  with  eyes  bo  fiedr, 
What  was  thy  delightful  measure  1 

COLUNS. 

I  AM  the  comforter  of  them  that  mourn ; 

My  scenes  well  shadowed,  and  my  carol  sweet, 
Cheer  the  poor  passengers  of  life's  rude  bourne. 

Till  they  are  sheltered  in  that  last  retreat, 

>  St  Croix.  — '  The  Cathedral. 
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Where  human  toils  and  troubles  are  forgot. 

These  sounds  I  heard  amid  this  mortal  road. 
When  I  had  reached  with  pain  one  pleasant  spot, 
So  that  for  joy  some  tears  in  silence  flowed ; 
I  raised  mine  eyes,  sickness  had  long  depressed, 
And  felt  thy  warmth,  0  sun !  come  cheering  to  my  breast. 

The  storm  of  night  had  ceased  upon  the  plain, 

When  thoughtful  in  the  forest-walk  I  strayed, 
To  the  long  hollow  murmur  of  the  main 

Listening,  and  to  the  many  leayes  that  made 
A  drowsy  cadence,  as  the  high  trees  waved ; 

When  straight  a  beauteous  scene  burst  on  my  sight ; 
Smooth  were  the  waters  that  the  lowland  laved : 

And  lo !  a  form,  as  of  some  fairy  sprite, 
Who  held  in  her  right  hand  a  budding  spray, 
And  like  a  sea-maid  suug  her  sweetly  warbled  lay. 

Soothing  as  steals  the  summer-wave  she  sung : 

The  grisly  phantoms  of  the  night  are  gone 
To  hear  in  shades  forlorn  the  death-bell  rung ; 

But  thou  whom  sickness  hast  left  weak  and  wan, 
Turn  from  their  spectre-tciTors  the  green  sea 

That  whispers  at  my  feet,  the  matin  gale 
That  crisps  its  shining  marge  sliall  solace  thee, 

And  thou  my  long-forgotten  voice  slialt  hail. 
For  I  am  Hope,  whom  weary  hearts  confess 
The  soothest  sprite  that  sings  on  life's  long  wilderness. 

As  slowly  ceased  her  tender  voice,  I  stood 
Delighted  :  the  hard  way,  so  lately  passed. 

Seemed  smooth  ;  the  ocean's  briglit  extended  flood 
Before  me  stretched  :  the  clouds  that  overcast 
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Heaven's  melandiolj  yault  harried  awaj, 

Driyen  seavard,  and  the  azure  hills  appeared ; 
The  sunbeams  shone  upon  their  summits  gray, 

Strange  saddening  sounds  no  more  bj  fits  were  heard. 
But  birds,  in  nev  leaves  shrouded,  sung  aloft, 
And  o'er  the  level  seas  Spring's  healing  airs  blew  soft. 

As  when  a  traveller,  who  many  days 

Hath  journeyed  'mid  Arabian  deserts  stiU, 
A  dreary  solitude  far  on  surveys, 

And  met,  nor  flitting  bird,  nor  gushing  rill, 
But  near  some  marble  ruin,  gleaming  pale. 

Sighs  mindful  of  the  haunts  of  cheerful  man, 
And  thinks  he  hears  in  every  sickly  gale 

The  bells  of  some  approaching  caravan  ; 
At  length,  emerging  o'er  the  dim  tract,  sees 
Damascus'  golden  fanes,  and  minarets,  and  trees  : 

So  beat  my  bosom  when  my  winding  way 

Led  throug!i  the  thickets  to  a  sheltered  vale. 
Where  the  fair  syren  sat ;  a  smooth  clear  bay 

Skirted  with  woods  appeared,  where  many  a  sail 
Went  shining  o'er  the  watery  surface  stiU, 

Lessening  at  last  in  the  gray  ocean  flood ; 
And  yonder,  half-way  up  the  fronting  hill. 
Peeping  from  forth  the  trees,  a  cottage  stood, 
Above  whose  peaceful  umbrage,  trailing  high, 
A  little  smoke  went  up,  and  stained  the  cloudless  sky. 

I  turned,  and  lo !  a  mountain  seemed  to  rise, 

Upon  whose  top  a  spiry  citadel 
Lifted  its  dim-seen  turrets  to  the  skies. 

Where  some  high  lord  of  the  domain  might  dwell ; 
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And  onwai'd,  where  the  eye  scarce  stretched  its  fiigUty 

Hills  over  liilla  in  long  auccesaion  rose, 
Touched  with  a  softer  and  yet  softer  light* 
And  all  was  blended  as  iu  deep  repose  ; 
The  woods,  the  sea,  the  hilla  that  shone  so  fair. 
Till  woods,  and  sea,  and  hills  seemed  fading  into  air. 

At  once,  methonght,  I  saw  a  various  throng 

To  this  enchanting  spot  their  footsteps  bend  ; 
All  drawn,  sweet  Hope  !  by  thy  inspiring  song, 
"Which  melodies  scarce  mortal  seem  to  blend. 
First  buxom  Youth,  with  cheeks  of  glowing  red, 
Came  lightly  tripping  o'er  the  morning  dew, 
He  wore  a  harebell  garland  on  his  head, 

And  stretched  his  hands  at  the  brightrhurstiug  view 
A  mountain  fawn  went  bounding  by  his  side, 
Aionud  whose  slender  neck  a  silver  bell  was  tied. 


Then  said  I :  Mistress  of  the  magic  song, 

Oh,  pity  *twere  that  hearts  that  know  no  guile 
Should  ever  feel  the  pangs  of  truth  or  wrong  I 

She  heeded  not,  but  sang  with  lovelier  smile  i 
Edjoj,  0  youth,  the  season  of  thy  May ; 

Ilai'k,  how  the  throstles  in  the  hawthorn  sing ! 
The  hoary  Time,  that  resleth  night  nor  day, 

O'er  the  carth*s  shade  may  speed  with  noiseless  wing  ; 
But  heed  not  thou  ;  snatch  the  brief  joys  that  rise, 
And  siwrt  beneath  the  light  of  these  unclouded  skies- 

His  fine  eye  flashing  an  nnwouted  tire, 
Then  Fancy  o'er  the  glade  delighted  went ; 

lie  struck  at  tinjea  a  small  and  silver  lyre, 
Or  ga^ed  upon  the  rolling  element ; 
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fimes  he  took  Im  mirron  wbidi  did  show 
TTie  Tarious  landscape  lovelier  thau  the  life ; 
Beamitig  more  bright  the  virid  tiiita  did  glow, 
And  so  well  miugled  was  the  colours'  strife^ 
That  the  fond  heart*  th^  beauteous  shades  once  ^eeo, 
Would  sigh  for  Euch  retreats,  for  vales  aod  woods  &o  green  ! 

Gaj  was  hta  aspect^  and  his  airy  Test, 

As  loose  it  flowed^  such  colours  did  display. 
Am  paint  the  clouds  reposing  in  the  west, 

Or  the  moi^t  rainbow's  radiant  arch  inlay  ; 
And  now  he  tripped,  like  tairy  of  the  wood, 

And  seemed  with  dunciiig  spirits  to  rejoice, 
Aod  now  he  hung  his  head  iu  pensive  mood : 
Meantime,  0  Hope!  he  listened  to  thy  voice, 
And  whilst  of  joy  and  youth  it  cheerly  sung» 
lie  touched  his  answering  harp,  and  o  er  the  valley  sprung. 

Pleasure,  a  frolic  nymph,  to  the  glad  sound 

Came  danciDg^  a^  all  tears  she  might  forget ; 
And  now  she  gazed  with  a  sweet  archness  round, 

And  wantonly  displayed  a  silken  net : 
She  won  her  way  ^ith  fascinating  air — 

Her  eyes  illumined  m-ith  H  tender  lights 
Her  smile^s  strange  blandishment,  her  shaded  hair 
That  lengtheumg  hung,  her  teeth  as  ivory  white, 
That  peeped  from  her  moist  lip,  seemed  to  inspire 
Tmnultnous  wishes  warm,  and  dreams  of  fond  desire* 


What  softer  passions  did  thy  bosom  move, 

Wbea  those  melodious  measures  met  thine  ear, 

Child  of  SiQCerity,  and  vu-tuous  Love ! 

Thine  eyes  did  shine  beneath  a  blissful  tear 

TOL*  L  F 
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That  still  were  turned  towards  the  tranquil  scene. 

Where  the  thin  smoke  rose  from  the  embowered  cot ; 
And  thou  didst  think,  that  there,  with  smile  serene, 
In  quiet  shades,  and  every  pang  forgot, 
Thou  mightest  sink  on  pure  AflFection's  breast, 
And  listen  to  the  winds  that  whispered  thee  to  rest 

I  thought,  0  Love,  how  seldom  art  thou  found 

Without  annoyance  in  this  earthly  state ! 
For,  haply,  thou  dost  feed  some  rankling  wound, 

Or  on  thy  youth  pale  poverty  doth  wait, 
Till  years,  on  heavy  wing,  have  rolled  away ; 

Or  where  thou  most  didst  hope  firm  faith  to  see, 
Thou  meetest  fickleness  estranged  and  cold ; 

Or  if  some  true  and  tender  heart  there  be. 
On  which,  through  every  change,  thy  soul  might  trust. 
Death  comes  with  his  fell  dart,  and  smites  it  to  the  dust ! 

But  lusty  Enterprise,  with  looks  of  glee. 

Approached  the  drooping  youth,  as  he  would  say. 
Come  to  the  high  woods  and  the  hills  with  me. 

And  cast  thy  sullen  myrtle-wreath  away. 
Upon  a  neighing  courser  he  did  sit. 

That  stretched  its  arched  neck,  in  conscious  pride, 
And  champed  as  with  disdain  a  golden  bit. 

But  Hope  her  animating  voice  applied. 
And  Enterprise  with  speed  impetuous  passed, 
Whilst  the  long  vale  returned  his  wreathed  bugle's  blast. 

Suddenly,  lifting  high  his  ponderous  spear, 
A  mailed  man  came  forth  with  scornful  pride, 

I  saw  him,  towering  in  his  proud  career, 
Along  the  valley  with  a  giant  stride  : 
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Upon  his  helm,  in  letters  of  bright  gold, 

That  to  the  sun's  meridian  splendour  shone, 
Ambition's  name  far  off  I  might  behold. 

Meantime  from  earth  there  came  a  hollow  moan  ; 
But  Fame,  who  followed,  her  loud  trumpet  blew, 
And  to  the  murmuring  beach  with  eyes  a-flame  he  flew. 

And  now  already  had  he  gained  the  strand. 

Where  a  tall  vessel  rode  with  sail  unfurled. 
And  soon  he  thought  to  reach  the  farther  land. 

Which  to  his  eager  eye  seemed  like  a  world 
That  he  by  strength  might  win  and  make  his  own  ; 

And  in  that  citadel,  which  shone  so  bright. 
Seat  him,  a  purple  sovereign,  on  his  throne. 

So  he  went  tilting  o'er  the  waters  white. 
And  whilst  he  oft  looked  back  with  stem  disdain, 
In  louder  tone,  methought,  was  heard  the  inspiring  strain 

By  the  shade  of  cities  old,^ 

By  many  a  river  stained  with  gore. 
By  the  sword  of  Sesac  bold, 

Who  smote  the  nations  from  the  shore 
Of  ancient  Nile  to  India's  farthest  plain, 
•  By  Fame's  proud  pillars,  and  by  Valour's  shield 
By  mighty  chiefs  in  glorious  battle  slain. 

Assert  thy  sway ;  amid  the  bloody  field 
Pursue  thy  march,  and  to  the  heights  sublime 
Of  Honour's  glittering  clifis,  a  mighty  conqueror  climb! 

Then  said  I,  in  my  heart :  Man,  thou  dost  rear 
Thine  eye  to  heaven,  and  vaunt  thy  lofty  worth  ; 

The  ensign  of  dominion  thou  dost  bear 

O'er  nature's  works ;  but  thou  dost  oft  go  forth, 

'  Written  at  the  time  of  Bonaparte^s  expedition  to  Egypt. 
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Urged  by  proud  hopes  to  ravage  and  destroy, 
Thou  dost  build  up  a  name  by  cruel  deeds ; 
Whilst  to  the  peaceful  scenes  of  love  and  joy, 
Sorrow,  and  crime,  and  solitude,  succeeds. 
Hence,  when  her  war-song  Victory  doth  sing, 
Destruction  flaps  alofb  her  iron-hurtling  wing. 

But  see,  as  one  awakened  from  a  trance. 

With  hollow  and  dim  eyes  and  stony  stare. 
Captivity  with  faltering  step  advance  1 

Dripping  and  knotted  was  her  coal-black  hair ; 
For  she  had  long  been  hid,  as  in  the  grave ; 
No  sounds  the  silence  of  her  prison  broke, 
Nor  one  companion  had  she  in  her  cave. 

Save  Terror's  dismal  shape,  that  no  word  spoke ; 
But  to  a  stony  coffin  on  the  floor 
With  lean  and  hideous  finger  pointed  evermore. 

The  lark's  shrill  song,  the  early  village  chime, 

The  upland  echo  of  the  winding  horn, 
The  far-heard  clock  that  spoke  the  passing  time, 

Had  never  pierced  her  solitude  forlorn  ; 
At  length,  released  from  the  deep  dungeon's  gloom, 

She  feels  the  fragrance  of  the  vernal  gale  ; 
She  sees  more  sweet  the  living  landscape  bloom. 

And  while  she  listens  to  Hope's  tender  tale. 
She  thinks  her  long-lost  friends  shall  bless  her  sight, 
And  almost  faints  with  joy  amid  the  broad  daylight. 

And  near  the  ,spot,  as  with  reluctant  feet. 
Slowly  desponding  Melancholy  drew, 

The  wind  and  rain  her  naked  breast  had  beat. 
Sunk  was  her  eye,  and  sallow  was  her  hue  : 
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In  the  huge  forest's  unrejoicing  shade 

Bewildered  had  she  wandered  day  by  day, 
And  many  a  grisly  fiend  her  heart  dismayed, 
And  cold  and  wet  upon  the  ground  she  lay ; 
But  now  such  sounds  with  mellow  sweetness  stole, 
As  lapped  in  dreams  of  bliss  her  slow-consenting  soul. 

Next,  to  the  woody  glen  poor  Mania  strayed. 

Most  pale  and  wild,  yet  gentle  was  her  look  ; 
A  slender  garland  she  of  jstraw  had  made. 

Of  flowers  and  rushes  from  the  running  brook  ; 
But  as  she  sadly  passed,  the  tender  sound 

Of  its  sharp  pang  her  wounded  heart  beguiled ; 
She  dropped  her  half-made  garland  on  the  ground. 

And  then  she  sighed,  and  then  in  tears  she  smiled  : 
But  in  such  sort,  that  Pity  would  have  said, 
O  God,  be  merciful  to  that  poor  hapless  maid ! 

Now  ravingly  she  cried  :  The  whelming  main — 

The  wintry  wave  rolls  over  his  cold  head ; 
I  never  shall  behold  his  form  again  ; 

Hence  flattering  fancies — he  is  dead,  is  dead  1 
Perhaps  on  some  wild  shore  he  may  be  cast, 

Where  on  their  prey  barbarians  howling  rush, 
Oh,  fiercer  they,  than  is  the  whelming  blast ! 

Hush,  my  poor  heart !  my  wakeful  sorrows,  hush  ! 
He  lives !  I  yet  shall  press  him  to  my  heart, 
And  cry,  Oh  no,  no,  no, — we  never  more  will  part ! 

So  sang  she,  when  despairing,  from  his  cell, 
Hid  furthest  in  the  lone  umbrageous  wood, 

Where  many  a  winter  he  had  loved  to  dwell. 

Came  grim  Remorse ;  fixed  in  deep  thought  he  stood, 
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His  senses  pierced  by  the  unwonted  tone ; 

Some  stagnant  blood-drops  from  his  locks  he  shook  ; 
He  saw  the  trees  that  waved,  the  sun  that  shone, 
He  cast  around  an  agonised  look ; 
Then  with  a  ghastly  smile,  that  spoke  his  pain, 
He  hied  him  to  his  cave  in  thickest  shades  again. 

And  now  the  sun  sank  westward,  and  the  sky 

Was  hung  with  thousand  lucid  pictures  gay  ; 
When  gazing  on  the  seene  with  placid  eye, 

An  ancient  man  appeared  in  amice  gray ; 
His  sandal  shoes  were  by  long  travel  worn. 

O'er  hill  and  valley,  many  a  weary  mile, 
Yet  drooped  he  not,  like  one  in  years  forlorn  ; 

His  pale  cheek  wore  a  sad,  but  tender  smile ; 
'Twas  sage  Experience,  by  his  look  confessed, 
And  white  as  frost  his  beard  descended  to  his  breast. 

Thus  said  I :  Master,  pleasant  is  this  place, 

And  sweet  are  those  melodious  notes  I  hear, 
And  happy  they  among  man's  toiling  race 

Who,  of  their  cares  forgetful,  wander  near  ; 
Me  they  delight,  whom  sickness  and  slow  pain 

Have  bowed  almost  to  death  with  heavy  hand ; 
The  fairy  scenes  refresh  my  heart  again, 

And,  pleased,  I  listen  to  that  music  bland, 
Which  seems  to  promise  hours  of  joy  to  come, 
And  bids  me  tranquil  seek  ray  poor  but  peaceful  home.^ 

He  said  :  Alas !  these  shadows  soon  may  fly, 
Like  the  gay  creatures  of  the  element ; 

Yet  do  poor  mortals  still  with  raptured  eye 
Behold  Uke  thee  the  pictures  they  present ; 

*  That  of  a  village  curate. 
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And,  charmed  by  Hope's  sweet  music,  on  they  fare, 
And  think  they  soon  shall  reach  that  blissful  goal. 
Where  never  more  the  sullen  knell  of  Care 
For  buried  friends  and  severed  loves  shall  toll : 
So  on  they  fare,  till  all  their  troubles  cease. 
And  on  a  lap  of  earth  they  lie  them  down  in  peace. 

But  not  there  ceases  their  immortal  claim  ; 

From  golden  clouds  I  heard  a  small  voice  say  : 
Wisdom  rejoiceth  in  a  higher  aim. 

Nor  heeds  the  transient  shadows  of  a  day ; 
These  earthly  sounds  may  die  away,  and  all 

These  perishable  pictures  sink  in  night. 
But  Virtue  from  the  dust  her  sons  shall  call, 

And  lead  them  forth  to  joy,  and  life,  and  light ; 
Though  from  their  languid  grasp  earth's  comforts  fly, 
And  with  the  silent  worm  their  buried  bodies  lie. 

For  other  scenes  there  are  ;  and  in  a  clime 

Purer,  and  other  strains  to  earth  unknown, 
Where  heaven's  high  host,  with  symphonies  sublime, 

Sing  unto  Hik  that  sittcth  on  the  throne. 
Enough  for  man,  if  he  the  task  fulfil 

Which  God  ordained,  and  to  his  journey's  end 
Bear  him  right  on,  betide  him  good  or  ill ; 

Then  Hope  to  soothe  his  death-bed  shall  descend. 
Nor  leave  him,  till  in  mansions  of  the  blest 
He  gains  his  destined  home,  his  everlasting  rest. . 
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THE  BATTLE  OP  THE  NILE.^ 

Shout  !  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed  gloriously  I 
Upon  the  shores  of  that  renowned  land, 
Where  erst  His  mighty  arm  and  outstretche4  hand 
He  lifted  high. 
And  dashed,  in  pieces  dashed  the  enemy ; — 
Upon  that  ancient  coast. 
Where  Pharaoh's  chariot  and  his  host 
He  cast  into  the  deep. 
Whilst  o'er  their  silent  pomp  He  bid  the  swollen  sea  sweep  ; 
Upon  that  easteni  shore,  lo 

That  saw  His  awful  arm  revealed  of  yore, 
Again  hath  He  arisen,  and  opposed 
His  foes'  defying  vaunt :  o'er  them  the  deep  hath  closed ! 

Shades  of  mighty  chiefs  of  yore. 
Who  triumphed  on  the  self-same  shore  : 
Ammon,  who  first  o'er  ocean's  empire  wide 
Didst  bid  the  bold  bark  stem  the  roaring  tide  ; 
Sesac,  who  from  the  East  to  farthest  West 
Didst  rear  thy  pillars  over  realms  subdued ; 

And  thou,  whose  bones  do  rest  20 

In  the  huge  pyramid's  dim  solitude, 
Beneath  the  uncouth  stone, 
Thy  name  and  deeds  unknown ; 
And  Philip's  glorious  son, 
With  conquest  flushed,  for  fields  and  cities  won  ; 

And  thou,  imperial  Cajsar,  whose  sole  sway 
The  long-disputed  world  at  length  confessed. 
When  on  these  shores  thy  bleeding  rival  lay ! 

1  Tliia  poem,  "  Coombo  Ellen,"  "  St  Michael's  Mount,"  et  cet.,  down  to 
the  Monodj  on  Dr  Warton,  originally  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Mansfield, 
are  dated  from  Donhead,  1802. 
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Oh,  could  ye,  starting  firom  your  long  cold  rest,  2» 

Bnrst  Death's  obliyious  trance, 
And  once  again  with  plumed  pride  advance, 
How  woidd  ye  own  your  fame  surpassed, 
And  on  the  sand  your  trophies  cast, 
When,  the  storm  of  conflict  o'er, 
And  ceased  the  burning  battle's  roar, 
Beneath  the  morning's  orient  light. 
Ye  saw,  with  sails  all  swelling  white, 
Britain's  proud  fleet,  to  many  a  joyful  cry, 
Ride  o'er  the  rolling  surge  in  awful  sovereignty ! 

For  fierce  Ambition  fired  your  mind —  4o 

Beside  your  glittering  car. 
Amid  the  thickest  war, 
Went  Superstition,  sorceress  blind. 
In  dimly-figured  robe,  with  scowling  mien, 

Half  hid  in  jealous  hood; 
And  Tyranny,  beneath  whose  helm  was  seen 
His  eye  sufiused  with  blood ; 
And  giant  Pride, 
That  the  great  sun  with  haughty  smile  defied ; 
And  Avarice,  that  grasped  his  guilty  gold ;  so. 

These,  as  the  sorceress  her  loud  sistrum  rung. 
Their  dismal  psean  sung ; 
And  still,  far  oflT,  pale  Pity  hung  her  head, 
Whilst  o'er  the  dying  and  the  dead 
The  victor^s  brazen  wheels  with  gory  axle  rolled. 
Now  look  on  him,  in  holy  courage  bold ; 
The  asserter  of  his  country's  cause  behold ! 
He  lifts  his  gaze  to  heaven,  serenely  brave. 
And  whilst  around  war's  fearful  banners  wave. 
He  prays :  Protect  us,  as  our  cause  is  just ;  «o 

For  in  thy  might  alone,  Judge  of  the  world,  we  trust ! 
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And  they  are  scattered — the  destroyers  die !  6S 

They  that  usurped  the  bloody  victor's  daim, 
That  spoke  of  freedom  ;  but,  behold  a  cry ! 
They,  that  like  a  wasteful  flame, 
Or  the  huge  sandy  pillar,  that  amain 
Whirls  'mid  the  silence  of  the  desert  plain, 
Deathful  in  their  career  of  terror  came, 
And  scattered  ruin  as  they  passed ! 
So  rush  they,  like  the  simoom's  horrid  blast ;  7o 

They  sweep,  and  all  around  is  wilderness ! 
But  from  thy  throne  on  high. 
Thou,  God,  hast  heard  the  cry 
Of  nations  in  distress  I 
Britain  goes  forth,  beneath  thy  might, 
To  quell  the  proud  blasphemers  in  the  fight ; 
And  Egypt,  far  along  her  winding  main. 
Echoes  the  shout  of  joy,  and  genuine  Freedom's  strain ! 

Now  let  them,  who  thy  name,  0  God  !  defy. 

Invoke  the  mighty  Prophet  of  the  East ;  so 

Or  deck,  as  erst,  the  mystic  feast 
To  Ashtaroth,  queen  of  the  stany  sky ! 

Let  them,  in  some  cavern  dark, 

Seek  Osiris'  buried  ark  ; 
Or  call  on  Typhon,  of  gigantic  form, 
Lifting  his  hundred  arras,  and  howling  'mid  the  storm ! 

Or  to  that  grisly  king 

In  vain  their  cymbals  let  them  ring, 

To  him  in  Tophet's  vale  revered 

(With  smoke  his  brazen  idol  smeared),  90 

Grim  Moloch,  in  whose  fuming  furnace  blue 
The  unpitying  priest  the  shrieking  infant  threw, 
Whilst  to  shrill  cries,  and  drums'  and  timbrels'  sound. 
The  frantic  and  unhearing  troop  danced  round ; 
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To  him  despairiDg  let  them  go,  96 

And  tell  their  fearful  tale  of  hideous  overthrow  I 

Calm  breathed  the  airs  along  the  evening  bay, 

Where,  all  in  warlike  pride, 
The  Gallic  squadron  stretched  its  long  array ; 

And  o'er  the  tranquil  tide  lOO 

With  beauteous  bend  the  streamers  waved  on  high 
But^  ah !  how  changed  the  scene  ere  night  descends ! 
Hark  to  the  shout  that  heaven's  high  concave  rends  I 
Hark  to  that  dying  cry ! 
Whilst,  louder  yet,  the  cannon's  roar 
Resounds  along  the  Nile's  aflFrighted  shore , 

Where,  from  his  oozy  bed, 
The  cowering  crocodile  hath  raised  his  head ! 

What  bursting  flame 
Lightens  the  long  track  of  the  gleamy  brine !  no 

From  yon  proud  ship  it  came. 
That  towered  the  leader  of  the  hostile  line ! 
Now  loud  explosion  rends  the  midnight  air  I 
Heard  ye  the  last  deep  groaning  of  despair  ? 
Heaven's  fiery  cope  unwonted  thunders  fill, 
Then,  with  one  dreadful  pause,  earth,  air,  and  seas  are  still  1 

But  now  the  mingled  fight 

Begins  its  awful  strife  again  1 
Through  the  dun  shades  of  night 

Along  the  darkly-heaving  main  120 

Is  seen  the  frequent  flash ; 
And  many  a  towering  mast  with  dreadful  crash 
Rings  falling.     Is  the  scene  of  slaughter  o'er  ? 

Is  the  death-cry  heard  no  more  ? 
Lo !  where  the  East  a  glimmering  freckle  streaks. 
Slow  o'er  the  shadowy  wave  the  gray  dawn  breaks. 
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Behold,  0  Sun,  the  flood  127 

Strewed  with  the  dead,  and  dark  with  blood ! 

Behold,  all  scattered  on  the  rocking  tide, 

The  wrecks  of  haughty  Gallia's  pride  I 
But  Britain's  floating  bulwarks,  with  serene 
And  silent  pomp,  amid  the  deathful  scene 
Move  glorious,  and  more  beautiful  display 
Their  ensigns  streaming  to  thy  orient  ray. 

Awful  Genius  of  the  land  I 

Who  (thy  reign  of  glory  closed) 
By  marble  wrecks,  half-hid  in  sand, 

Hast  mournfully  reposed ; 
Who  long,  amid  the  wasteful  desert  wide, 
Hast  loTed  with  death-like  stillness  to  abide ;     i4o 
Or  wrapped  in  tenfold  gloom, 
From  noise  of  human  things  for  ages  hid. 

Hast  sat  upon  the  shapeless  tomb 
In  the  forlorn  and  dripping  pyramid  ; 

Awake !     Arise ! 
Though  thou  behold  the  day  no  more 
That  saw  thy  pride  and  pomp  of  yore  ; 
Though,  like  the  sounds  that  in  the  morning  ray 

Trembled  and  died  away 
From  Memnon's  statue ;  though,  like  these,  the  voice  150 
That  bade  thy  venial  plains  rejoice, 

The  voice  of  Science,  is  no  longer  heard  ; 
And  all  thy  gorgeous  state  hath  disappeared  : 
Yet  hear,  with  triumph,  and  with  hope  again, 
The  shouts  of  joy  that  swell  from  thy  forsaken  main  ! 

And,  oh !  might  lie,  at  whose  command 
Deep  darkness  shades  a  mourning  land ; 
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At  whose  command,  bursting  from  night,  us 

And  flaming  with  redoubled  light, 
The  Sun  of  Science  mounts  again, 
And  re-illumes  the  wide-extended  plain ! 
Might  He,  from  this  eventful  day. 

Illustrious  Egypt,  to  thy  shore 

Science,  Freedom,  Peace  restore. 
And  bid  thy  crowded  ports  their  ancient  pomp  display ! 

No  more  should  Superstition  mark, 

In  characters  uncouth  and  dark. 
Her  dreary,  monumental  shrine ! 

No  more  should  meek-eyed  Piety 

Outcast,  insulted  lie  i7o 

Beneath  the  mosque,  whose  golden  crescents  shine  , 

But  starting  from  her  trance, 

O'er  Nubians  sands  advance 
Beyond  the  farthest  fountains  of  the  Nile ! 
The  dismal  Gallas  should  behold  her  smile, 
And  Abyssinia's  inmost  rocks  rejoice 
To  hear  her  awful  lore,  yet  soft  consoling  voice ! 

Hasten,  0  God  !  the  time,  when  never  more 
Pale  Pity,  from  her  moonlight  seat  shall  hear, 
And  dropping  at  the  sound  a  fruitless  tear,  iso 

The  far-off  battle's  melancholy  roar ; 

When  never  more  Horror's  portentous  cry 

Shall  sound  amid  the  troubled  sky ; 

Or  dark  Destruction's  grimly-smihng  mien, 

Through  the  red  flashes  of  the  fight  be  seen ! 

Father  in  heaven!  our  ardent  hopes  fulfil ; 

Thou  speakest  "  Peace,"  and  the  vexed  world  is  still ! 
Yet  should  Oppression  huge  arise. 
And  with  bloody  banners  spread, 
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Upon  the  gasping  nations  tread,  190 

Whibt  he  thy  name  defies,    . 
Trusting  in  Thee  alone,  we  hope  to  quell 
His  furious  might,  his  purpose  fell ; 
And  as  the  ensigns  of  his  baffled  pride 
O'er  the  seas  are  scattered  wide, 
We  will  take  up  a  joyous  strain  and  cry —  - 
Shout  1  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed  gloriously ! 


A  GARDEN-SEAT  AT  HOME. 

Oh,  no  ;  I  would  not  leave  thee,  my  sweet  home. 
Decked  with  the  mantling  woodbine  and  the  rose. 
And  slender  woods  that  the  still  scene  inclose. 
For  yon  magnificent  and  ample  dome  ^ 
That  glitters  in  my  sight  1  yet  I  can  praise 
Thee,  Arundel,  who,  shunning  the  thronged  ways 
Of  glittering  vice,  silently  dost  dispense 
The  blessings  of  retired  munificence. 
Me,  a  sequestered  cottage,  on  the  verge 
Of  thy  outstretched  domain,  delights ;  and  here 
I  wind  my  walks,  and  sometimes  drop  a  tear 
O'er  Harriet's  urn,  scarce  wishing  to  emerge 
Into  the  troubled  ocean  of  that  life, 
Where  all  is  turbulence,  and  toil,  and  strife. 
Calm  roll  the  seasons  o'er  my  shaded  niche ; 
I  dip  the  brush,  or  touch  the  tuneful  string, 
Or  hear  at  eve  the  unscared  blackbirds  sing ; 
Enough  if,  from  their  loftier  sphere,  the  rich 
Deign  my  abode  to  visit,  and  the  poor 
Depart  not,  cold  and  hungry,  from  my  door. 

DONHEAD,  Oct.  12,  1798. 

» Wardour  Castle. 
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IN  HORTO  REV.  J.  STILL, 

APUD  KNOYLE,  VILLAM  AMCENISSIMAM. 

Stbakgsb  !  a  while  beneath  this  aged  tree 
Best  thee,  the  hills  beyond,  and  flowery  meads. 
Surveying;  and  if  Nature's  charms  may  wake 
A  sweet  and  silent  transport  at  thine  heart, 
In  spring-time,  whilst  the  bee  hums  heedless  nigh. 
Rejoice  1  for  thee  the  verdant  spot  is  dressed. 
Circled  with  laurels  green,  and  sprinkled  o'er 
With  many  a  budding  rose  :  the  shrubs  all  ring 
To  the  birds'  warbhngs,  and  by  fits  the  air 
Whispers  amid  the  foliage  o'er  thine  head ! 
Rejoice,  and  oh  I  if  life's  sweet  spring  be  thine. 
So  gather  its  brief  rose-buds,  and  deceive 
The  cares  and  crosses  of  humanity. 


GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 

Come  to  these  peaceful  seats,  and  think  no  more 
Of  cold,  of  midnight  watchings,  or  the  roar 
Of  Ocean,  tossing  on  his  restless  bed ! 
Come  to  these  peaceful  seats,  ye  who  have  bled 
For  honour,  who  have  traversed  the  great  flood. 
Or  on  the  battle's  front  with  stem  eye  stood. 
When  rolled  its  thunder,  and  the  billows  red 
Oft  dosed,  with  sudden  flashings,  o'er  the  dead ! 

Oh,  heavy  are  the  sorrows  that  beset 
Old  age !  and  hard  it  is — hard  to  forget 
The  suDshine  of  our  youth,  our  manhood's  pride ! 
But  here,  0  aged  men  !  ye  may  abide 
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Secure,  and  see  the  last  light  on  the  wave 

Of  Timcj  which  wafts  jou  silent  to  joui^  grave  ; 

Like  the  cahn  evening  ray,  that  smiles  serene 

Upon  the  tranquil  ThameSj  and  cheers  the  sinking  sconoT 


A  RUSTIC  SEAT  NEAR  THE  SEA. 

To  him,  who,  many  a  night  upon  the  main. 
At  micl-watchj  from  the  hounding  vessel's  side, 
Shivering,  has  listened  to  the  rocking  tide, 
Oh,  how  delightful  smile  thy  views  again. 
Fair  Land !  the  sheltered  hut,  and  far-seen  mill 
That  safe  sails  round  and  round  ;  the  tripping  rill 
That  o'er  the  gi'ay  sand  glitters  ;  the  dear  sty, 
Beneath  whose  blue  vault  shines  the  village  tower, 
That  high  elms,  swaying  in  the  wind,  embower  j 
And  hedge-rows,  where  the  small  birds'  melody 
Solace  the  lithe  and  loiterLug  peasant  lad ! 
0  Stranger !  is  thy  pausing  fancy  sad 
At  thought  of  many  evils  which  do  press 
On  wide  humanity  1 — Look  up  ;  address 
The  God  who  made  the  world ;  but  let  thy  heart 
Be  thankful,  though  some  heavy  thoughts  have  part, 
That,  sheltered  from  the  human  stonus*  careeri 
Thou  meetest  innocence  and  quiet  here. 


WARDOUR  CASTLE, 

Ip  rich  designs  of  sumptuous  art  may  please, 
Or  Nature's  loftier  views,  august  and  old^ 
Stranger  t  behold  this  spreading  scene  ; — behold 
Thia  amphitheatre  of  aged  treeg, 
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That  solemn  wave  above  thee,  and  around 

Darken  the  towering  hills  I     Dost  thou  complain 
That  thou  shouldst  cope  with  penury  or  pain. 
Or  sigh  to  think  what  pleasures  might  be  found 
Amid  such  wide  possessions ! — Pause  awhile ; 
Imagine  thou  dost  see  the  sick  man  smile ; 
See  the  pale  exiles,  that  in  yonder  dome. 
Safe  from  the  wasteful  storm,  haye  found  a  home ;  ^ 
And  thank  the  Giver  of  all  good,  that  lent 
To  the  humane,  retired,  beneficent, 
The  power  to  bless.     Nor  lift  thy  heart  elate. 
If  such  domains  be  thine  ;  but  emulate 
The  fair  example,  and  those  deeds,  that  rise 
Like  holy  incense  wafted  to  the  skies ; 
Those  deeds  that  shall  sustain  the  conscious  soul. 
When  all  this  empty  world  hath  perished,  like  a  scroll ! 


POLE-VELLUM,  CORNWALL. 

A  PICTUKESQUB  COTTAGE  AND  GROUNDS  BELONGING  TO 
J.  LEMON,  ESQ. 

Stranger  !  mark  this  lovely  scene, 
When  the  evening  sets  serene. 
And  starting  o'er  the  silent  wood. 
The  last  pale  sunshine  streaks  the  flood, 
And  the  water  gushing  near 
Soothes,  with  ceaseless  drip,  thine  ear ; 
Then  bid  each  passion  sink  to  rest ; — 
Should  eVu  one  w  ish  rise  in  thy  breast, 
One  tender  wish,  as  now  in  mine. 
That  some  such  quiet  spot  were  thine, 

*  French  cmigrauts,  chiefly  ftupported  by  the  bounty  of  Lord  Arundel. 
VOL,  I.  O 
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And  tbou,  recalling  seasons  fled, 
Couldst  wake  the  slumbers  of  the  dead, 
And  bring  back  her  you  loved,  to  share 
With  thee  calm  peace  aod  comfort  there  ;- 
Oh,  check  the  thoughtj  but  inly  pray 
To  He,  *'  who  gives  and  takes  away/' 
That  many  years  this  fair  domain 
Its  varied  beauties  may  retain; — 
So  when  some  wanderer,  who  has  lost 
His  heart's  best  treasure,  who  has  crossed 
In  life  bleak  hills  and  passes  nide, 
Should  gain  this  lovely  solitude ; 
Delighted  he  may  pause  a  while, 
And  when  he  marks  the  landscape  smile^ 
Leave  with  its  willows,  ere  he  part, 
The  blessings  of  a  softened  heart. 
July  um. 


ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  SPRING, 


FORMINO  A  COLD  BATH,  AT  CDOMBE,  KEAE  DONHKAD, 
BELONOmO  TO  MY  BROTHEIi,  CHA3.  BOWLES,  ESQ. 

Fountain,  that  sparkiest  through  the  shady  place. 
Making  a  soft,  sad  murmur  o'er  the  stones 
That  strew  thy  lucid  way  !     Oh,  if  some  guest 
Should  haply  wander  near,  with  slow  disease 
Smitten,  may  thy  cold  springs  the  rose  of  health 
Bring  back,  and  the  quick  lustre  to  his  eye  I 
The  ancient  oaka  that  on  thy  margin  ware. 
The  song  of  birds,  and  through  the  rocky  care 
The  clear  stream  gushing,  their  according  sounds 
Should  mingle,  and,  like  some  strange  music>  steal 
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Sadlj,  jet  soothing,  o'er  his  aching  breast. 

And  thou,  pale  exile  from  thy  native  shores,^ 

Here  drink, — oh,  couldst  thou ! — ^as  of  Lethe's  stream ! 

Nor  friends,  nor  bleeding  country,  nor  the  yiews 

Of  hills  or  streams  beloved,  nor  vesper  bell. 

Heard  in  the  twilight  vale,  remember  more ! 


A  CENOTAPH, 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  ISAAC,  WHO 
DIED  AT  CAPE  ST  NICHOLA  MOLE,  1797. 

Oh,  hadst  thou  fall'n,  brave  youth !  on  that  proud  day,^ 

When  our  victorious  fleet  o'er  the  red  surge 

Rolled  in  terrific  glory,  thou  hadst  fall'n 

Most  honoured ;  and  Remembrance,  while  she  thought 

Upon  thy  gallant  end,  had  dried  her  tear ! 

Now  far  beyond  the  huge  Atlantic  wave 

Thy  bones  decay ;  the  withering  pestilence. 

That  swept  the  islands  of  the  western  world, 

Smote  thee,  untimely  drooping  to  the  tomb  1 

But  'tis  enough ;  whatever  a  soldier's  fate, 

That  firm  he  hied  him,  where  stern  honour  bade ; 

Though  with  unequal  strength,  he  sunk  and  died.  ' 

■  French  priests,  who  have  a  residence  near. — •  The  1st  of  Jane  1794,  when 
Colonel  Isaac  greatlj  distinguished  himself  as  commander  of  the  military  on 
board  Lord  Howe's  ship. 
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TRANSATION  OP  A  LATIN  POEM 

BY  THE  REV.  NE^VTON  OGLE,  DEAN  OF  MANCHESTER.    • 

Oh  thou,  that  prattling  on  thy  pebbled  way 

Through  my  paternal  vale  dost  stray, 
Working  thy  shallow  passage  to  the  sea  I 
Oh,  stream,  thou  speedest  on 
The  same  as  many  seasons  gone  ; 
But  not,  alas,  to  me 
Remain  the  feelings  that  beguiled 

My  early  road,  when,  careless  and  content, 

(Losing  the  hours  in  pastimes  innocent) 
Upon  thy  banks  I  strayed  a  playful  child ;  lo 

Whether  the  pebbles  that  thy  margin  strew. 

Collecting,  heedlessly  I  threw ; 

Or  loved  in  thy  translucent  wave 

My  tender  shrinking  feet  to  lave ; 

Or  else  ensnared  your  little  fry, 

And  thought  how  wondrous  skilled  was  I ! 
So  passed  my  boyish  days,  unknown  to  pain, 
Days  that  will  ne'er  return  again. 

It  seems  but  yesterday 
I  was  a  child,  to-morrow  to  be  gray  f  20 

So  years  succeeding  years  steal  silently  away. 
Not  fleeter  thy  own  current,  hurrying  thee. 

Rolls  down  to  the  great  sea. 
Thither  oh  carry  these  sad  thoughts ;  the  deep 
Bury  them ! — thou,  meantime,  thy  tenor  keep. 
And  winding  through  the  green-wood,  cheer, 
As  erst,  my  native,  peaceful  pastures  here. 


S05?fKT9,  ETC. 
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ST  MICIIAEUS  MOUNT. 

IKSCEIBED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  S0MEE3, 

Whjle  Slimmer  airs  scarce  breathe  along  the  tide, 

Oft  pausing,  up  the  moiintain's  craggy  aide 

We  climb,  how  beautiful,  how  still,  how  clear, 

The  scenes  that  stretdi  around  I     The  rocks  that  rear 

Their  shapes,  in  rich  fantastic  colours  drcsaeti ; 

The  hill-tops^  where  the  softest  shadows  rest ; 

The  long-retiring  bay,  the  leyel  sand. 

The  fading  sea-line,  and  the  furthest  land, 

That  seems,  as  low  it  lessens  from  the  eye, 

To  8teal  awaj  beneath  the  cloudless  sky  I  10 

But  yesterday,  the  minty  moiTi  was  spread 
In  dreariness  on  the  bleak  mountain  3  head  ; 
No  glittering  prospect  from  the  upland  srailed. 
The  driving  squall  came  dark,  the  sea  heaved  wild. 
And*  lost  and  louely,  the  wayfarer  sighed. 
Wet  with  the  hoar  spray  of  the  flashing  tide* 
How  changed  is  now  tlie  circling  scene  I     The  deep 
Stirs  not ;  the  glancing  roofs  and  white  towers  peep 
Along  the  margin  of  the  lucid  bay  ; 
The  sails,  descried  far  in  the  offing  gray,  20 

Hang  motionless,  and  the  pale  headland's  height 
Is  touched  as  with  sweet  gleams  of  fairy  light ! 

Oh,  lives  there  on  earth  s  busy -stirring  scene, 
Whom  Nature  s  tranquil  charms^  her  airs  serene, 
Ilcr  seas,  her  skiee,  her  sunbeams,  fail  to  move 
With  stealing  tenderness  and  grateful  lorel 
Go.  thankless  man,  to  Miser/s  care — behold 
Captivity,  stretched  in  her  dungeon  cold ! 
Or  tlnnk  on  those  who,  in  yon  dreary  mine,^ 
Sunk  fathoms  deep  beneath  the  roUing  brine,  so 

^  A  miiL0  oilkd  tiic  VV^lierrj^MiiiCf  t>CQe»lh  the  sad^  of  ths  se&ticar  Fenzunoe. 
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From  vear  to  jear,  amid  the  lurid  shade,  ii 

O'er-wearied,  ply  their  melancholy  trade  ; 

That  thou  may'st  bless  the  glorious  sun  ;  and  hail 

Hiin  who  with  beauty  clothed  the  hill  and  Tale  ; 

Who  bent  the  arch  of  the  high  heayens  for  thee. 

And  stretched  in  amplitude  the  broad  blue  sea ! 

Now  sunk  are  all  its  murmurs ;  and  the  air 

But  moves  by  fits  the  bents,  that  here  and  there 

Upshoot  in  casual  spots  of  faded  green  : 

Here  straggling  sheep  the  scanty  pasture  gloau,  id 

Or,  on  the  jutting  fragments  that  impend, 

Stray  fearlessly,  and  gaze,  as  we  ascend.^ 

Mountain,  no  pomp  of  waving  woods  hast  thou. 
That  deck  with  varied  shade  thy  hoary  brow ; 
No  sunny  meadows  at  thy  feet  are  spread. 
No  streamlets  sparkle  o'er  their  pebbly  bed ! 
But  thou  canst  boast  tliy  beauties  :  ample  views 
That  catch  the  rapt  eye  of  the  pausing  Muse  ; 
Headlands  around  new-lighted  ;  sails,  and  seas> 
Now  glassy*amooth,  now  wrinkling  to  the  breeze  ;        so 
And  when  the  drisly  Winter,  wrapped  in  sleet, 
Goes  by,  and  winds  and  rain  thy  ramparts  beat, 
Fancy  can  gee  thee  standing  thus  aloof, 
And  frowning,  bleak,  and  bare*  and  tempest- proof, 
Look  as  with  awful  confidence,  and  brave 
The  howling  hurricane,  the  dashing  wave ; 
More  graceful,  when  the  storm's  dark  vapours  frown, 
Than  wlion  the  summer  suns  in  pomp  go  down  I 

And  such  ia  lie,  who,  clad  in  watchet  weeds, 
And  boasting  little  more  than  nature  needs,  e^ 

Can  wrap  him  in  con  tent  edn  ess,  and  wear 
A  port  unchanged,  in  seasons  rude  or  fain 

'  TKree  or  Umr  ilicep  were  seoti  mmbUtig  amon^  the  pfedpices,  and  picking 
hen  ind  iliere  li  Utide  of  grasa ;  but  in  geaeml  llie  cock  b  tk&ked,  and  ex* 
tr«m£!jr  Kteep  mid  cmggj* 
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His  may  be  Panc/s  suushine,  and  the  Muso  $z 

May  deck  his  visions  with  her  fairest  hues ; 

Aii<l  he  maj  lift  his  honest  front,  and  say 

To  the  bard  storm,  that  rends  his  locks  of  gray, 

I  heed  thee  not ; — he  unappalled  may  stand 

Beneath  the  cloud  that  shades  a  linking  land, 

While  heedless  of  the  storm  that  onward  sweeps, 

Mad,  impious  Riot  his  loud  wassail  keeps,  to 

Pte-eminent  in  native  worth  ;  nor  betid. 

Though  gathering  ills  on  his  bare  head  descend  : 

And  when  the  wasteful  storm  sweeps  o'er  its  prey. 

And  rends  the  kingdoms  of  the  w^orkl  aw*ay, 

He,  firm  as  stands  the  rock*s  unshaken  base. 

Yet  panting  for  a  surer  resting-place, 

The  human  hurricane  unmoved  can  see. 

And  say,  0  God,  my  refuge  is  in  Thee ! 

States,  anchored  deep,  that  far  their  shadow  cast, 
Rock,  and  are  scattered  by  the  Almighty's  blast;        so 
Ai  when,  awakened  from  bis  horrid  sleep, 
III  fiery  cayes,  a  thousand  fathoms  deep, 
The  Earthquake's  Demon  hies  aloft ;  he  waits^ 
I^igh  some  high-turreted  proud  city's  gates, 
As  listening  to  the  mingled  shouts  and  din 
Of  the  mad  crowd  tliat  feast  or  dance  withiiK 
Mean  time  sad  Natme  feels  his  aw  ay,  the  w  ave 
Heaves,  and  low  sounds  moan  through  the  mountain  ca?e  ; 
Then  all  at  once  is  still,  still  as  midnight, 
When  not  the  lime-leaf  mores  :  Oh,  piteous  sight  1      sjo 
For  now  the  glittering  domes  crash  from  on  high — 
And  hark,  a  strange  and  lamentable  cry  1 
It  ceases,  and  the  tide's  departing  roar 
Alone  is  heard  npon  the  desert  shore, 
That^  as  it  sweeps  with  slow  huge  swell  away. 
Remorseless  mutters  o'er  its  buried  prey. 
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So  Ruin  Immetli  o'er  this  shaken  ball :  97 

lie  bids  his  blast  go  forth,  and  lo!  doth  fall 
A  Carthage  or  a  Rome,     Then  rolls  the  tide 
Of  deep  Forgetf Illness,  ^vhclming  the  pride 
Of  man,  his  shattered  and  forsaken  bowers, 
His  noiseless  cities,  and  his  prostrate  towers. 
Some  columns^  eminent  and  awful,  stand. 
Like  Egypt*s  pillars  on  the  lonely  sand  ; 
We  read  upon  their  base,  inscribed  bj  Fame, 
A  HoMER^s  here,  or  here  a  Shakspe ace's  name  ; 
Yet  think  not  of  the  surge,  that  soon  may  sweep 
Ourselves  unnumbered  to  the  oblivious  deep. 

Yet  time  has  beeOj  as  mouldering  legends  say/ 
When  all  yon  western  tract,  and  this  bright  bay,  110 

Where  now  the  sunshine  sleeps,  and  wheeling  white 
The  sea-mew  circles  in  fantaBtic  flight, 
Was  peopled  wide ;  but  the  loud  storm  hath  raved, 
Where  its  green  top  the  high  wood  whispering  waved, 
And  many  a  year  the  slowly-rising  flood 
Raked,  where  the  Druids'  uncooth  altar  stood* 
Thou  only,  aged  mountain,  dost  remain, 
Stem  monument  amidst  the  deluged  plain ! 
And  fruitless  the  big  wares  thy  bulwarks  beat ; 
The  big  waves  slow  retire,  and  nuirmur  at  thy  feet :  *      lao 
Thou,  half-encircled  by  the  refluent  tide, 
As  if  thy  state  its  utmost  rago  defied. 
Dost  tower  above  the  scene,  as  in  thine  ancient  pride. 

Mountain !  the  curious  Muse  might  love  to  gaze 
On  the  dim  record  of  thy  early  days  ; 
Oft  fancying  that  she  heard,  like  the  low  blast, 
The  sounds  of  mighty  generations  past, 

'  Tradition  report*  that  the  rode  wa*  fliiciendjf  connecte*l  Uv  a  Inrgt  tract 
of  Innd  with  tlie  Isles  of  Scilly,  and  that  tbe  whole  space  betweuu  wa^  ir»im- 
dat<Kl  t)j  an  inmmicn  of  lie  ^ca.  — Mt  b  (ml;  at  high  tide  tlie  ruclt  in  ^ntirclj 
Auratunded  bj^  tlie  sea  ^  al  bw  wiiti:i-  it  b  aoocMib]c%  hud. 
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Tliec  tlie  Phoenician,  m  remote  he  sailed  12« 

Aloirg  the  unknown  coast  exulting  hailed, 

And  when  be  saw  thy  rocky  point  aspire, 

Thought  on  his  native  shores  of  Arados  or  Tvre* 

Detained  with  many  a  ghastly  giant  s  blood, 

Upon  thy  height  huge  Corineus  ■  stood. 

And  clashed  his  shield ;  whilst,  hid  in  cares  profound, 

Ills  mousti-aus  foe  cowered  at  the  fearful  sound. 

Hark  to  the  brazen  clarion^s  pealing  swell ! 

The  shout  at  intervals,  the  deepening  yell  I 

Long  ages  speed  away,  yet  now  again 

The  noi.se  of  battle  hurtles  on  the  plain  ! 

Behold  the  dark-haired  warriors ! — down  thy  side» 

0  mountain  !  sternly  terrible,  they  stride  1 

Br*n  now,  impatient  for  the  promiised  war, 

They  rear  their  axea^  huge,  and  shouting,  cry  to  Thor, 

The  souudis  of  conflict  cease — -at  dead  of  night 
A  voice  is  heard  :   Prepare  the  Druid  rite  I 
And  hark  1  the  bard  upon  thy  siimmit  rings 
llie  deep  chords  of  his  thrilling  harp,  and  aings 
To  Night's  pale  Queen,  that  througli  the  heavens  wide, 
Aniid^t  her  Rtill  host  listening,  seems  to  ride! 
Slow  ginks  the  cadence  of  the  solemn  lay,  ibo 

And  all  the  sombrous  scenery  steals  away— 
The  shadowy  Druid  throng*  the  darksome  wood, 
Lnd  the  hoar  altan  wet  with  human  blood ! 

ilarted  ye  the  Angel-spectre  that  appeared  I 
Bj  other  hands  the  holy  fane^  is  reared 

*  Oivo  of  the  Fiiippofic^i  fullowprn  of  Brutus^  to  whom  Cornwall  vrae  alLolted^ 
Ttie  miter  hy  bmi  !ikcd,  iuy^  MUtou,  for  that  the  Imgc-^t  giants  in  rticka 
Aiul  a^ym  vrtre  «aid  to  liifk  tllen^  *  wiuch  ktnd  of  monaters  to  d(«al  ^vUh  was 

hsi  old  exemM; ^  At  the  b^^UoTii  of  this  mountain,  as  th«y  were  diggtag 

for  tin,  lliey  fi«imd  spc^t^-heJui*^,  Jixes,  et  ceL  —  Camden.  —  *  A  convent 
btuU  cm  the  tixp  of  thi*  rm  lu  svbere  Uio  nppatiiloti  of  St  Micljael  wifi  said  to 
bare  Appeau-ed* 
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High  on  tbe  point,  wherej  gazing  o'er  the  flood. 
Confessed,  the  glittering  apparition  stood. 
And  now  the  sailor,  on  his  watch  of  nighty 
Sees,  lite  a  glimmering  star,  the  far-off  light ; 
Or  J  homeward  bound,  hears  on  the  twilight  bay 
The  slowlj-chanted  vespers  die  airay  1 

These  scenes  are  fled  and  passed,  yet  still  sublime, 
And  wearing  graceful  the  gray  tints  of  Time, 
Upon  the  steep  rock's  craggy  eminence 
The  embattled  castle  sits^  surveying  thence 
The  Tillages  that  strew  tlie  subject  plain, 
And  the  long  wiDdiug  of  the  hicid  main  : 
Meantime  the  stranger  marks  its  turrets  high, 
And  muses  on  the  tale  of  changeful  years  gone  by- 

Of  this  no  more  :  lo !  here  our  journey  ends  ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  arch  of  heaven  extends. 
And  on  this  topmost  fragment  as  we  lean, 
We  feel  removed  from  dim  earth's  distant  scene. 
Lift  up  the  hollow  tnimp^  that  on  the  ground 
Is  cast,  and  let  it,  rolling  its  long  sound, 
Speak  to  the  surge  below,  that  we  may  gain 
Tidings  from  those  who  traverse  the  wide  main. 
Or  tread  we  now  some  spot  of  wizard-land, 
And  mark  the  sable  trump,  that  may  command 
The  brazen  doors  to  fly,  and  with  loud  call 
Scare  the  grim  giant  in  his  murky  hall ! 
Hail,  solitary  castle  I  that  dost  crown 
This  desert  summit,  and  supreme  look  down 
On  the  loug-lesseniug  landscape  stretched  below ; 
Fearless  to  trace  thy  inmost  haunts  we  go  I 

We  climb  the  steps : — No  warning  signs  are  sent, 
No  fiery  shapes  flash  on  the  battlement 

^  A  epeuking*trujnt>ct  lying  Qn  Utt9  ground. 
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We  eoter ;  th&  loog  chambers  without  fear  lea 

We  tai?erse  ;  no  strange  echoes  meet  the  ear  ; 
No  time-wora  tapestry  spontaneous  shakes. 
No  speU-bound  maiden  from  her  trance  awakes, 
But  Taste's  fair  hand  arrays  the  peaceful  dome, 
And  hither  the  domestic  Tirtucs  come; 
Pleased^  while  to  this  secluded  scone  they  bear 
Sweets  that  oft  wither  in  a  world  of  care. 

Castle !  no  more  thou  frownest  on  the  main 
In  the  dark  terror  of  thy  ancient  reign  ; 
No  more  thy  long  and  dreary  halls  affright, 
Swept  by  the  stoled  spirits  of  the  night ; 
But  calm,  and  heedless  of  the  storms  that  beat,  2m 

Here  Elegance  and  Peace  assume  their  seat ; 
And  when  the  night  descends,  and  Ocean  roars, 
Rocking  without  upon  his  darkened  shores, 
These  Tanked  roofs  to  gentle  sounds  reply, 
The  voice  of  social  cheer,  or  song  of  harmony.* 

So  fade  the  modes  of  life  w*ith  slow  decay. 
And  rarious  ages  various  hues  display  ! 
Fled  are  the  giimly  shadows  of  Romance — 
And,  pleased,  wo  see  in  beauteous  troop  advance 
New  arts,  new  manners,  from  the  Gothic  gloom  210 

Escaped,  and  scattering  flowers  that  sweetlier  bloom  I 

Refinement  wakes  ;  before  her  beaming  eye 
Dispersed,  the  fumes  of  feudal  darkness  fly. 
Like  orient  Morning  on  the  mountain  s  bead, 
A  softer  light  on  life's  wide  scene  is  shed ; 
Lapping  in  bliss  the  sense  of  human  cares, 
Hark  !  Melody  pours  forth  her  sweetest  airs ; 
And  like  the  shades  that  on  the  atiU  lake  lie. 
Of  rocks,  or  fringing  woods,  or  tinted  sky, 

*  Thw  and  Ihe  tuT^mtig  reflections  were  suggested  by  smng  iiistrutnenta 
of  miBM^  botika,  et  t«f .,  In  on  spurimentf  elegantly  but  approprkkly  fitted  up. 
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No  sounds  approach  us,  savc^  at  times,  the  cry  285 

Of  the  graj  gull,  that  scarce  is  heard  so  high  ; 
The  billows  make  no  noise,  and  on  the  breast 
Of  charmed  Ocean,  Silence  sinks  to  rest ! 

Oh,  might  -we  thus  from  heairen  3  bright  battlements 
Behold  the  scene  Humanity  presents  ;  290 

And  see,  like  this,  all  barmonised  and  still. 
And  hear  no  far-off  sounds  of  earthly  ill ! 
Wide  landscape  of  the  world,  in  purest  light 
Arrayed,  how  fair,  how  cheering  were  the  sight ! 

Alas !  we  think  upon  this  seat  of  care, 
And  ask,  if  peace.  If  harmony  be  there. 
We  hear  the  clangours  and  the  cries  that  shake 
The  mad  world,  and  their  dismal  music  make  ; 
Wo  see  gaunt  Vice,  of  dread,  enormous  size, 
That  fearless  in  the  broad  day  sweltering  lies,  aoe 

And  scorns  the  feeble  anow  that  assails 
His  Heaven-defying  crest  and  iron  scales ; 
His  brows  with  wan  and  withered  roses  crowned, 
And  reeling  to  the  pipe's  lascivious  sound, 
We  SCO  Tnteraperauce  his  goblet  quaff ; 
And  mocking  Blasphemy,  with  mad  loud  laugh^ 
Acting  before  high  Heaven  a  direr  part, 
Sport  with  the  weapons  that  shall  pierce  his  heart  I 

If  o'er  the  southern  wave^  we  turn  our  sight, 
More  dismal  shapes  of  hideous  woe  affiight :  sio 

Grim^visaged  War,  that  ruthless,  as  he  hies, 
Drowns  with  his  trumpet's  blast  a  brother's  cries ; 
And  Massacre,  by  yelling  furies  led, 
With  ghastly  grin  and  eye-balls  rolling  red ! 
O'er  a  vast  field,  wide  heaped  with  festering  slain, 
Hark  t  how  the  Demon  Passions  shout  amain, 

^  ALludlug  to  the  antcUicj  oommiUL*d  in  Fntnec. 
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And  cry,  exulting,  while  the  deatli-stoma  lowers,        tiT 
Hurrah !  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  ours  ! 

0  God  !  who  madest  man,  I  see  these  things, 
And  wearied  wish  for  a  fleet  angel's  wings^ 
That  I  might  fly  away,  and  hear  no  more 
Tlie  surge  that  moans  along  this  mortal  shore  I 
But  Joy's  unclouded  sunshine  may  not  be, 
Till,  Father  of  all  worlds,  we  rest  w  ith  Thee  ! 
Then  Truth,  uplifting  from  thy  works  the  pall. 
Shall  speak  :  In  wi^sdora  hast  Thoii  made  them  all ; 
Tlieu  angels  and  archangels^  as  they  gaze. 
And  aU  the  acclaiming  host  of  heaven,  sliall  raise 
The  loud  hosaunali  of  eternal  praij^e  1 

Uere  all  is  mixed  with  sorrow  ;  and  the  clouds      sso 
Hang  awfully,  whose  shade  the  dim  earth  shrouds : 
Therefore  I  mourn  for  man,  and  sighing  say, 
As  down  the  steep  I  wind  my  homeward  way, 
Oh,  when  will  Earth's  long  muttering  tempests  cease, 
And  all  be  sunshine  (like  this  scene)  and  peace ! 


ON  AN  UNFORTUNATE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN. 

WRITTEN  DECEMBBE  17S3* 


Oil  Mary,  when  distress  and  anguish  came* 

And  slow  disease  preyed  on  thy  wasted  frame  • 
^When  erery  fiiend^  ev  n  like  thy  bloom,  was  fled, 

Lnd  Wiint  bowed  low  thy  unsupported  head ; 
Sujro  sad  Humanity  a  tear  might  give^ 

id  Virtue  say,  Live,  beauteous  sufferer,  live ! 
But  should  there  one  be  found,  (amidst  the  few 
Who  with  compassion  thy  last  pangs  might  view), 
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One  who  beheld  thy  errors  with  a  tear,  9 

To  whom  the  ruins  of  thy  heart  were  dear, 

Who  fondly  hoped,  the  ruthftil  season  past, 

Thy  faded  virtues  might  revive  at  last ; 

Should  such  be  found — oh  J  when  he  saw  thee  lie. 

Closing  on  every  earthly  hope  thine  eye  ; 

When  he  beheld  despair,  with  rueful  trace, 

Mark  the  strange  features  of  thy  altered  face  ; 

When  he  beheld,  as  painful  death  drew  nigh. 

Thy  pale,  pale  cheek,  thy  feebly  lifted  eye. 

Thy  chill,  shrunk  hand,  hung  down  as  in  despair. 

Or  slowly  raised,  with  many  a  muttered  prayer  ; —     20 

When  thus,  in  early  youth,  he  saw  thee  bend 

Poor  to  the  grave,  and  die  without  a  friend ; 

Some  sadder  feelings  might  unbidden  start. 

And  more  than  common  pity  touch  his  heart ! 

The  eventful  scene  is  closed ;  with  pausing  dread 
And  sorrow  I  drew  nigh  the  silent  bed ; 
Thy  look  was  calm — thy  hcait  was  cold  and  still, 
As  if  the  world  had  never  used  it  ill ; 
Methought  the  last  faint  smile,  with  traces  weak. 
Still  seemed  to  linger  on  thy  faded  cheek.  30 

Poor  Mary !  though  most  beauteous  in  thy  face, 
Ere  sorrow  touched  it,  beamed  each  lovely  grace  ; 
Yet,  oh !  thy  living  features  never  wore 
A  look  so  sweet,  so  eloquent  before. 
As  this,  which  bids  all  human  passions  cease, 
And  tells  my  pitying  heart  you  died  in  peace ! 
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God  of  the  battle,  hear  our  prayer ! 

By  the  lifted  falchion's  glare  ; 

By  the  uncouth  fane  sublime, 

Marked  with  many  a  Runic  rhyme ; 

By  the  "  weird  sisters  "  ^  dread, 

That,  posting  through  the  battle  red, 

Choose  the  slain,  and  with  them  go 

To  Valhalla's  halls  below. 

Where  the  phantom-chiefs  prolong 

Their  echoing  feast,  a  giant  throng,  lo 

And  their  dreadful  beverage  drain 

From  the  skulls  of  warriors  slain  : 

God  of  the  battle,  hear  our  prayer  ; 

And  may  we  thy  banquet  share ! 

Save  us,  god,  from  slow  disease ; 
From  pains  that  the  brave  spirit  freeze  ; 
From  the  burning  fever's  rage  ; 
From  wailings  of  uuhonoured  age, 
Drawing  painful  his  last  breath  ; 
Give  us  in  the  battle  death  I  20 

Let  us  lift  our  glittering  shield. 
And  perish,  perish  in  the  field ! 

Now  o'er  Cumri's  hills  of  snow 
To  death,  or  victory,  we  go ; 
Hark !  the  chiefs  their  cars  prepare  ; 
See !  they  bind  their  yellow  hair ; 
Frenzy  flashes  from  their  eye, 
They  fly — our  foes  before  them  fly ! 

Woden,  in  thy  empire  drear, 
Thou  the  groans  of  death  dost  hear,  30 

'  Valkyrue,  or  cbooaen  of  the  elain.    See  Gray's  "  Fatal  Siaters,"  et  cet, 
VOL.  I.  H 
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And  welcome  to  thy  dusky  hall  si 

Those  that  for  their  country  fall ! 

Hail,  all  hail  the  godlike  train, 
That  with  thee  the  goblet  drain  ; 
Or  with  many  a  huge  compeer, 
Lift,  as  erst,  the  shadowy  spear ! 
Whilst  Hela's  inmost  caverns  dread 
Echo  to  their  giant  tread, 
And  ten  thousand  thousand  shields 
Flash  lightning  o'er  the  glimmering  fields !  40 

Hark !  the  battle-shouts  begin — 
Louder  sounds  the  glorious  din  : 
Louder  than  the  ice's  roar. 
Bursting  on  the  thawing  shore ; 
Or  crashing  pines  that  strew  the  plain, 
When  the  whirlwinds  hurl  the  main ! 
Riding  through  the  death-field  red, 
And  singling  fast  the  destined  dead, 
See  the  fatal  sisters  fly ! 

Now  ray  throbbing  breast  beats  high —  to 

Now  I  urge  my  panting  steed, 
Where  the  focmen  thickest  bleed. 
Soon  exulting  I  shall  go, 
Woden,  to  thy  halls  below ; 
Or  o'er  tlic  victims,  as  they  die, 
Chaunt  the  song  of  Victory  ! 
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Call  the  straTige  spirit  tbat  abides  unseen 

In  wilds,  and  wastes,  and  shaggy  solitudes^ 

And  bid  his  dim  hand  lead  thee  through  these  scenes 

That  burst  immense  around  I     Bj  mountains,  glens, 

And  solitary  cataracts  that  dash 

Through  dark  ravines  ;  and  trees,  whose  wreathed  roots 

O'erhang  the  torrent's  channelled  course ;  and  streams^ 

That  far  below,  along  the  narrow  ?ale, 

Upon  their  rocky  way  wind  musical* 

Stranger !  if  Nature  charm  thee,  if  thou  loTest         \n 
To  trace  lier  awful  steps,  in  glade  or  glen, 
Or  under  cotert  of  the  rocking  wood. 
That  sways  its  murmuring  and  mossy  boughs 
Abo?e  thy  head ;  now,  when  the  wind  at  times 
Stirs  its  deep  silence  round  thee,  and  the  shower 
Falls  on  the  sighing  foliage,  hail  her  here 
In  these  her  haunts  ;  and,  rapt  in  musiogs  high, 

biuk  that  thou  boldest  converse  w4th  some  Power 
[nrisible  and  strange  ;  such  as  of  yore 
Greece,  in  the  shades  of  pinoy  Msenalaus,  2u 

The  abode  of  Pan,  or  Ida's  hoary  caves, 
Worshipped  ;  and  our  old  Druids,  *mid  the  gloom 
Of  rocks  and  woods  like  these,  with  muttered  spell 
Invoked,  and  the  loud  ring  of  choral  harps. 

Hast  thou  oft  mourned  the  chidings  of  the  world, 
The  sound  of  her  disquiet,  that  ascends 
For  ever,  mocking  the  high  throne  of  God  ! 
l£ast  thou  in  youth  known  sorrow !     Hast  thou  drooped, 

*  Ooombe*EUeii  (b  Wcleb,  Cwm  Elan)  m  lUniitcd  among  the  most  romantic 

iQBDfAini  cif  EndnoFBiure^  about  five  mUee  from  Rhiijil'r*    Tbis  poem  h  iti^ 

fieiBied  io  Thomiu  Grove,  Esq.  of  Fern,  WUifihire,  al  v/hos&  summer  reaideaoe. 
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Heart-stricteoj  over  youth's  and  beauty's  grave. 

And  ever  after  thought  on  the  sad  sound 

The  cold  earth  made,  which,  caat  into  the  vault, 

Consigned  thy  heart's  beat  treasure — dust  to  dust  I 

Here^  lapped  into  a  sweet  forgetfulness^ 

Hang  o'er  the  wreathed  waterfallj  and  think 

Thou  art  alone  in  this  dark  world  and  wide ! 

Here  Melancholy,  on  the  pale  crags  laid. 
Might  muse  herself  to  sleep  ;  or  Fancy  come, 
Witching  the  mind  with  tender  cozenage, 
And  shaping  things  that  are  not ;  here  all  day 
Might  Meditation  listen  to  the  lapse  40 

Of  the  white  waters,  flashing  through  the  cleft, 
And,  gazing  on  the  many  shadowing  trees, 
Mingle  a  pensive  moral  as  she  gazed. 

High  o'er  thy  head,  amidst  the  shivered  slate, 
Behold^  a  sapling  yet,  the  wild  ash  bend, 
Its  dark  red  berries  clustering,  as  it  wished 
In  the  clear  liquid  mirror,  ere  it  fell, 
To  trace  its  beauties ;  o'er  the  prone  cascade. 
Airy,  and  light,  and  elegant,  the  birch 
Displays  its  glossy  stem,  amidst  the  gloom  so 

Of  alders  and  jagged  fern,  and  evermore 
Waves  her  light  pensile  foliage,  as  she  wooed 
The  passing  gale  to  whisper  flatteries. 
Upon  the  adverse  bfink,  withered,  and  stripped 
Of  all  its  pleasant  leaves,  a  scathed  oak 
Hangs  desolate,  once  sovereign  of  the  scene, 
Perhaps,  proud  of  its  beauty  and  its  strength. 
And  branching  its  broad  arms  along  the  glen  : 
Oh,  speaks  it  no  remonstrance  to  the  heart  I 
It  seems  to  say  :  So  shall  the  spoiler  come,  ^a 

The  season  that  shall  shatter  your  fair  leaves, 
Gay  children  of  the  summer  I  yet  enjoy 
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Your  pleasant  prime,  and  lift  jour  green  heads  high*    03 
Exulting ;  but  the  storra  will  come  at  last, 
That  shall  lay  low  your  strength,  and  give  your  pride 
To  the  awift-hurrylng  stream  of  age,  like  mine. 

And  so  severe  Experience  oft  reproves 
The  gay  and  careless  children  of  the  world  ; 
They  hear  the  cold  rebuke,  and  then  again 
Tora  to  their  sport,  as  likes  them,  and  dance  on  !        70 
And  let  them  dance  ;  so  all  their  blooming  prime 
They  give  not  np  to  Tanitjs  but  learn 
That  wisdom  and  that  virtue  which  shall  best 
Avail  them,  when  the  evil  days  draw  nigh, 
And  the  brief  blossoms  of  their  spring-time  fade. 

Now  wind  we  up  the  glen,  and  hear  below 
The  dashing  torrent,  in  deep  woods  concealed. 
And  now  again  white-fiasliing  on  the  view. 
O'er  the  huge  craggy  fragments.     Ancient  stream, 
'ITiat  murmurest  through  the  mountain  solitude8»         aa 
The  time  has  been  when  no  eye  marked  thy  conrse, 
Save  His  who  made  the  world !     Fancy  might  dream 
She  saw  thee  thus  bound  on  from  age  to  age 
Unseen  of  man,  whilst  awful  Nature  sat 
On  the  rent  rocks,  aud  said  :  These  haunts  be  mine. 
Now  Taste  has  marked  thy  features ;  here  and  there 
Touching  with  tender  hand,  but  injuring  not, 
Thy  beauties  •  whilst  along  thy  woody  verge 
Ascends  the  winding  pathway,  and  the  eye 
Catches  at  intervals  thy  varied  falls.  90 

But  loftier  scenes  invite  us  ;  pass  the  hill. 
And  through  the  woody  hanging,  at  whose  feet 
Tlio  tinkling  Ellen  winds,  pursue  thy  way. 
Yon  bleak  and  weather- whitened  rock,  immense^ 
Upshoots  amidst  the  scene,  craggy  and  steep. 
And  like  some  high-embattled  citadel, 
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Tliat  awes  the  low  plain  shadowing.     Half-way  up      wr 
The  purple  heath  is  seen,  but  bare  its  brow, 
And  deep-intrenched,  and  all  beneath  it  spread 
With  massy  fragments  riven  from  its  top. 

Amidst  the  crags,  and  scarce  discerned  so  high* 
Hangs  here  and  there  a  slieep,  by  its  faint  bleat 
Discovered,  whilst  the  astonished  eye  looks  up, 
And  marks  it  on  tlie  precipice's  brink 
Pick  its  scant  food  secure  :■ — and  fares  it  not 
Ev'n  so  with  yoa,  poor  orphans,  ye  who  climb 
The  rugged  path  of  life  without  a  friend ; 
And  over  broken  crags  bear  hardly  on, 
With  pale  imploring  looks,  that  seem  to  say, 
My  mother  1  she  is  buried,  and  at  rest,  no 

Laid  in  her  grave-clothes  ;  and  the  heart  is  still, 
The  only  heart  that  throughout  all  the  world 
Beat  anxiously  for  you  !     Oh,  yet  bear  on  ; 
He  who  sustains  the  bleating  lamb  shall  feed 
And  comfort  you  :  raoantime  the  heaven's  pure  beam. 
That  breaks  above  the  sable  mountain's  brow, 
Lighting,  one  after  one,  the  sunless  crags^ 
Awakes  the  blissful  confidence,  that  here. 
Or  in  a  world  where  sorrow  never  cornea, 
All  shall  be  well.  120 

Now  through  the  wbiKpcring  wood 
We  steal,  and  mark  the  old  and  mossy  oaks 
Imboss  the  mountain  slope  ;  or  the  wild  ash. 
With  rich  red  clusters  mantling ;  or  the  birch. 
In  lonely  gleus  light- wavering ;  till  behold  1 
The  rapid  river  shooting  through  the  gloom 
Its  lucid  line  along ;  and  on  its  aide 
The  bordering  pastures  green,  wbere  the  swinked  ox 
Lies  dreaming,  lieedless  of  the  numerous  flies 
That,  in  the  transitory  sunshine,  hum  130 
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Ronnd  his  broad  breast ;  and  further  up  the  cot,        isi 

With  blue,  light  emoke  ascending  ;  images 

Of  peace  and  comfort !     The  wild  rocks  aroimd 

Endear  jour  smile  the  more,  and  the  full  mind, 

Sliding  from  scenes  of  dread  magnificence. 

Sinks  on  jour  charms  reposing  ;  such  repose 

The  sage  may  feel*  when,  filled  and  half-oppressed 

With  vast  conceptione,  amiling  he  returns 

To  life's  consoling  synipatliies,  and  hears^ 

With  heartfelt  tenderness,  the  bells  ring  out ;  lio 

Or  pipe  upon  the  mountains  ;  or  the  low 

Of  herds  slow  ^?inding  down  the  cottaged  vale, 

Where  day's  last  sunshine  linger.     Such  repose 

He  feels,  who,  following  where  his  Shakkpeare  leada, 

As  in  a  dream,  through  an  enchanted  land, 

Here,  witlj  Macbeth,  in  the  dread  cavern  hails 

Tlie  weird  sisters,  and  the  dismal  deed 

AVithout  a  name  ;  there  sees  the  charmed  isle, 

The  lone  domain  of  Prospero  ;  and,  hark  ^ 

Wild  music,  such  as  earth  scarce  seems  to  own,  isa 

And  Arid  oer  the  slow-subsiding  surge 

Singing  her  smooth  air  quaintly  !     Such  repose 

Steals  o'er  her  spirits,  when,  through  storms  at  soa, 

Fancy  has  followed  some  nigh-foundered  bark 

Full  many  a  league,  in  ocean  s  solitude 

Tossed  far  beyond  the  Cape  of  utmost  Horn, 

Tliat  stems  the  roaring  deep ;  her  dreary  track 

Still  Fancy  follows,  and  at  dead  of  night 

Heara,  with  strange  thunder,  the  huge  fragments  fall 

Crashing,  from  mountains  of  high-drifting  ice  leo 

That  o'er  her  bows  gleam  fearful ;  till  at  last 

She  hails  the  gallant  ship  in  some  still  bay 

Safe  moored  ;  or  of  delightful  Tinian, 

SiniliDg,  like  fairy  isle,  amid  the  waste ; 
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Or  of  New  Zealand,  where  from  sheltering  rocks         les 

The  clear  cascades  gush  beautifuL,  and  high 

The  woodland  scenerj  towers  above  the  mast, 

Whose  long  and  wayj  ensign  streams  beneatli. 

Far  inland,  clad  in  snow,  the  mountains  Hft 

Their  spirj  summits,  and  endear  the  more  17  o 

The  sylvan  scene  around  ;  the  heahng  air 

Breathes  oer  green  myrtles,  and  the  poe*bird  flits, 

Amid  the  shade  of  aromatic  slirubs, 

With  silver  neck  and  blue  enamelled  wing. 

Now  cross  the  strcamj  and  up  the  narrow  track, 
That  winds  along  the  mountain's  edge,  behold 
The  peasant  girl  ascend:  cheerful  her  look, 
Beneath  the  umbrage  of  her  broad  black  hat^ 
And  loose  her  dark-brown  hair  ;  the  plodding  pad 
That  bears  her  panting  climbs,  and  with  sure  step      im 
Avoids  the  jutting  fragments  ;  she^  meantime, 
Sits  unconcerned,  till,  lessening  from  the  view, 
She  gains  the  summit  and  is  seen  no  more. 

All  day,  along  that  mountain's  heathy  waste, 
Booted  and  strapped,  and  in  rough  coat  succinct, 
Ilis  small  shrill  whistle  pendent  at  his  breast, 
With  dogs  and  gun,  untired  the  sportsman  roams ; 
Nor  quits  his  wildly-deTious  range,  till  eve, 
Upon  the  woods,  the  rocks,  and  mazy  rills 
Descending,  warns  him  home  :  then  he  rejoins  i»tt 

The  social  circle,  just  as  the  clear  moon, 
Emerging  o'er  the  sable  mountain,  sails 
Silent,  and  calm,  and  beautiful,  and  sheds 
Its  solemn  grandeur  on  the  shadowy  scene. 
To  music  then  ;  and  let  some  chosen  strain 
Of  Handel  gently  recreate  the  sense, 
And  give  the  silent  heart  to  tender  joy. 
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Pass  on  to  the  hoar  cataract,^  that  foams  i98 

Through  the  dark  fissures  of  the  riven  rock ; 
Prone-rushing  it  descends,  and  with  white  whirl, 
Save  where  some  silent  shady  pool  receives 
Its  dash ;  thence  bursting,  with  collected  sweep. 
And  hollow  sound,  it  hurries,  till  it  falls 
Foaming  in  the  wild  stream  that  winds  below. 
Dark  trees,  that  to  the  mountain's  height  ascend, 
O'ershade  with  pendent  boughs  its  mossy  course. 
And,  looking  up,  the  eye  beholds  it  ftash 
Beneath  the  incumbent  gloom,  from  ledge  to  ledge 
Shooting  its  silvery  foam,  and  far  within 
Wreathing  its  curve  fantastic.     If  the  harp  210 

Of  deep  poetic  inspiration,  struck 
At  times  by  the  pale  minstrel,  whilst  a  strange 
And  beauteous  light  filled  his  uplifted  eye. 
Hath  ever  sounded  into  mortal  ears. 
Here  I  might  think  I  heard  its  tones,  and  saw. 
Sublime  amidst  the  solitary  scene. 
With  dimly-gleaming  harp,  and  snowy  stole. 
And  cheek  in  momentary  frenzy  flushed. 
The  great  musician  stand.     Hush,  every  wind 
That  shakes  the  murmuring  branches!  and  thou  stream,  220 
Descending  still  with  hollow-sounding  sweep, 
Hush !    Twas  the  bard  struck  the  loud  strings  :  Arise, 

Son  of  the  magic  song,  arise ! 
And  bid  the  deep-toned  lyre 

Pour  forth  its  manly  melodies. 
With  eyes  on  fire, 

Caradoc  rushed  upon  the  foe  ; 
He  reared  his  arm — he  laid  the  mighty  low ! 
O'er  the  plain  see  him  urge  his  gore-bathed  steed ! 

»  Nant-Vola. 
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They  bleed,  the  Romans^  bleed !  2S0 

He  lifts  his  lance  on  high, 

They  fly !  the  fierce  invaders  fly ! 
Fear  not  now  the  horse  or  spear, 

Fear  not  now  the  foeman's  might ; 
Victory  the  cry  shall  hear 

Of  those  who  for  their  country  fight ; 
O'er  the  slain 
That  strew  the  plain. 
Stem  on  her  sable  war-horse  shall  she  ride,  239 

And  lift  her  red  right  hand,  in  their  heart's  blood  deep  dyed ! 

Return,  my  Muse  I  the  fearful  sound  is  past ; 
And  now  a  little  onward,  where  the  way 
Ascends  above  the  oaks  that  far  below 
Shade  the  rude  steep,  let  Contemplation  lead 
Our  footsteps  ;  from  this  shady  eminence 
'Tis  pleasant  and  yet  fearful  to  look  down 
Upon  the  river  roaring,  and  far  ofi^ 
To  see  it  stretch  in  peace,  and  mark  the  rocks 
One  after  one,  in  solemn  majesty 
Unfolding  their  wild  reaches  ;  here  with  wood  250 

Mantled,  beyond  abrupt  and  bare,  and  each 
As  if  it  strove,  with  emulous  disdain, 
To  tower  in  ruder,  darker  amplitude. 
Pause,  ere  we  enter  the  long  craggy  vale  ; 
It  seems  the  abode  of  Solitude.     So  liigh 
The  rock's  bleak  summit ^  frowns  above  om-  head, 
Looking  immediate  down,  we  almost  fear 
Lest  some  enormous  fragment  should  descend 
With  hideous  sweep  into  the  vale,  and  crush 
The  intruding  visitant.     No  sound  is  here,  200 

'  The  SilurcSy  comprehending  Radnorshire,  Herefordshire,  nreoknockshire, 
Monmouthshire,  and  Glamorgansliire,  were  the  bravest  of  the  Britons ;  Car- 
actacus,  the  greatest  and  most  renowned  leader  Britain  had  ever  produced, 
was  their  king.  —  *  Dole-Vinoc  rock. 
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Save  of  the  stream  that  Bhrilk  and  now  and  then      2ei 

A  crj  as  of  faint  wailing,  when  the  kite 

Coraea  sailing  o'er  the  crags^  or  straggling  lamb 

Bleats  for  its  mother.     Here,  remote  from  man, 

And  life's  discordant  roar,  might  Piety 

Lift  up  her  early  orisons  to  Him 

Who  made  the  world ;  who  piled  up,  mighty  rocks, 

Your  huge  o'ershadowing  summits  ;  who  devolved 

The  mighty  rivers  on  their  mazy  course  ; 

Who  bade  the  seasons  roll,  and  the}^  rolled  on  270 

In  harmony;  who  filled  the  earth  with  joy, 

And  spread  it  in  magnificence.     0  Goal 

Thou  also  madest  the  great  water-flood, 

The  deep  that  uttereth  thy  voice  i  who&e  waves 

Toss  fearful  at  thy  bidding.     Thou  didst  speak, 

And  lo  1  the  great  and  glorious  sun>  from  night 

Tenfold  upspringing,  through  the  heavens^  wide  way 

Held  his  luitircd  career.     These,  in  their  course, 

As  with  one  shout  of  acclamation,  praise 

Thee,  LoKi) !  thee,  Fathee  !  thee.  Almighty  Kino  !  sso 

^lakiT  of  earth  and  heaven  !     Nor  less  the  flower 

Tliat  shakes  its  purple  head,  and  smiles  unseen 

[^poii  the  mountain's  van  ;  nor  less  the  stream 

Tliat  tinkles  through  the  cliff-encircled  boui'ne, 

Cheering  with  music  the  lone  place,  proclaim  : 

In  wisdom,  Father,  hast  thou  made  them  all  I 

Scenes  of  retired  sublimity,  that  fill 
With  fearfd  ecstasy  and  holy  trance 
The  pausing  mind  !  we  leave  your  awful  gloom. 
And  lo  I  the  footway  plank,  that  leads  across  290 

The  narrow  torrent,  foaming  through  the  chasm 
Below ;  the  rugged  stones  are  washed  and  worn 
Into  a  thousand  shapes,  and  hollows  scooped 
By  long  attrition  of  the  ceaseless  siirgej 
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Smooth,  deep,  and  polished  as  the  marble  urtij 
In  their  hard  forms.     Here  let  us  sit,  and  watch 
The  struggUng  current  burst  its  headlong  waj. 
Hearing  the  noise  it  makes,  and  musing  much 
On  the  strange  changes  of  this  nether  world. 
How  many  ages  must  have  swept  to  dust 
The  still  succeeding  multitudes,  that  '*  fret 
Their  little  hour  **  upon  this  restless  scene, 
Or  ere  the  sweeping  waters  coald  have  cut 
The  solid  rock  so  deep !    As  now  its  roar 
Comes  hollow  fi*om  below,  methiuks  we  hear 
The  noise  of  generationSj  as  thej  pass, 
0*er  the  frail  arch  of  earthly  vauity. 
To  silence  and  oblivion.     The  loud  coil 
Ne'er  ceases  ;  m  the  running  river  sounds 
From  age  to  age,  though  each  particular  wave 
That  made  its  brief  noise,  as  it  hurried  on, 
Ev'n  whilst  we  speak,  is  past*  and  heard  no  more ; 
So  ever  to  the  ear  of  Heaven  asccuds 
The  long,  loud  murmur  of  the  rolling  globe  ; 
Its  strife,  its  toils,  its  sighs^  its  shouts,  the  same  I 

But  lo  1  upon  the  hilly  croft,  and  scarce 
Distinguished  from  the  crags,  the  peasant  hut 
Forth  peeping  ;  nor  unwelcome  is  the  sight. 
It  seems  to  say  :  Though  solitude  be  sweet, 
And  sweet  are  all  the  images  tliat  float 
Like  summer-clouds  before  the  eye,  and  charm 
The  pensive  wanderer  s  way,  'tis  sweeter  yet 
To  think  that  in  this  world  a  brother  lives. 
And  lovelier  smiles  the  scene,  that,  'mid  the  wilds 
Of  rocks  and  mountains,  the  bemused  thought 
Remembers  of  humanity,  and  calls 
The  wildly-roving  fancy  back  to  life. 

Here,  then,  I  leave  my  harp,  which  I  have  touclied 
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With  careless  hand,  and  here  I  bid  farewell  329 

To  Panc/s  fiiding  pictures,  and  farewell 

The  ideal  spirit  that  abides  unseen 

'Mid  rocks,  and  woods,  and  solitudes.     I  hail 

Rather  the  steps  of  Culture,  that  ascend 

The  precipice's  side.     She  bids  the  wild 

Bloom,  and  adorns  with  beauty  not  its  own 

The  ridged  mountain's  tract ;  she  speaks,  and  lo ! 

The  yellow  harvest  nods  upon  the  slope  ; 

And  through  the  dark  and  matted  moss  upshoots 

The  bursting  clover,  smiling  to  the  sun. 

These  are  thy  oflFspring,  Culture !  the  green  herb       840 

Is  thine,  that  decks  with  rich  luxuriance 

The  pasture's  lawny  range  ;  the  yellow  com. 

That  waves  upon  the  upland  ridge,  is  thine ; 

Thine  too  the  elegant  abode,  that  smiles 

Amidst  the  rocky  scene,  and  wakes  the  thought. 

The  tender  thought,  of  all  life's  charities. 

And  senseless  were  my  heart,  could  I  look  back 

Upon  the  varied  way  my  feet  have  trod, 

Without  a  silent  prayer  that  health  and  joy, 

And  love  and  happiness,  may  long  abide  36o 

In  the  romantic  vale  where  Ellen  winds. 


SUMMER  EVENING  AT  HOME. 

Come,  lovely  Evening  !  with  thy  smile  of  peace 
Visit  my  humble  dwelling ;  welcomed  in. 
Not  with  loud  shouts,  and  the  thronged  city's  din. 
But  with  such  sounds  as  bid  all  tumult  cease 
Of  the  sick  heart ;  the  grasshopper's  faint  pipe 
Beneath  the  blades  of  dewy  grass  unripe. 
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Tne  bleat  of  the  lone  lamb,  the  carol  rude 
Heard  indistinctly  from  the  village  green, 
The  bird's  last  twitter,  from  the  hedge-row  seen, 
Where,  just  before,  the  scattered  crumbs  I  strewed, 
To  pay  him  for  his  farewell  song ; — all  these 
Touch  soothingly  the  troubled  ear,  and  please 
The  stilly-stirring  fancies.     Though  my  hours 
(For  I  have  drooped  beneath  life's  early  showers) 
Pass  lonely  oft,  and  oft  my  heart  is  sad, 
Yet  I  can  leave  the  world,  and  feel  most  glad 
To  meet  thee.  Evening,  here ;  here  my  own  hand 
Has  decked  with  trees  and  shrubs  the  slopes  around. 
And  whilst  the  leaves  by  dying  airs  are  fenned, 
Sweet  to  my  spirit  comes  the  farewell  sound. 
That  seems  to  say  :  Forget  the  transient  tear 
Thy  pale  youth  shed — ^Repose  and  Peace  are  here. 


WINTER  EVENING  AT  HOME. 

Fair  Moon,  that  at  the  chilly  day's  decline 
Of  sharp  December  through  my  cottage  pane 
Dost  lovely  look,  smiling,  though  in  thy  wane ! 
In  thought,  to  scenes,  serene  and  still  as  thine. 
Wanders  my  heart,  ^Yhilst  I  by  turns  survey 
Thee  slo\vly  ^vheeling  on  thy  evening  way ; 
And  this  my  fire,  whose  dim,  unequal  light, 
Just  glimmering,  bids  each  shadowy  image  fall 
Sombrous  and  strange  upon  the  darkening  wall, 
Ere  the  clear  tapers  chase  the  deepening  night  I 
Yet  thy  still  orb,  seen  througli  the  freezing  haze. 
Shines  calm  and  clear  without ;  and  whilst  I  gaze. 
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I  tiiink,  aroond  me  in  this  twilight  rcxMn, 

I  but  remark  mortalit/s  sad  gloom ; 

Whilst  hope  and  joj  cloudless  and  soft  appear, 

In  the  sweet  beam  that  lights  thy  distant  sphere. 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  NAVIGATION.! 

Stern  Father  of  the  storm  I  who  dost  abide 

Amid  the  solitude  of  the  vast  deep. 
For  ever  listening  to  the  sullen  tide, 

And  whirlwinds  that  the  billowy  desert  sweep ! 
Thou  at  the  distant  death-shriek  dost  rejoice  ; 

The  rule  of  the  tempestuous  main  is  thine, 
Outstretched  and  lone ;  thou  utterest  thy  voice. 

Like  solemn  thunders  :    These  wild  waves  are  mine  ; 
Mine  their  dread  empire ;  nor  shall  man  profane 
The  eternal  secrets  of  my  ancient  reign. 

The  voice  is  vain  :  secure,  and  as  in  scorn. 

The  gallant  vessel  scuds  before  the  wind  ; 
Her  parting  sails  swell  stately  to  the  mom  ; 

She  leaves  the  green  earth  and  its  hills  behind  ; 
Gallant  before  the  wind  she  goes,  her  prow 

High  bearing,  and  disparting  the  blue  tide 
That  foams  and  flashes  in  its  rage  below  ; 

Meantime  the  helmsman  feels  a  conscious  pride, 
And  while  far  onward  the  long  billows  swell. 
Looks  to  the  lessening  land,  that  seems  to  say,  Farewell ! 

Father  of  storms !  then  let  thy  whirlwinds  roar 

O'er  seas  of  solitary  amplitude  ; 
Man,  the  poor  tenant  of  thy  rocky  shore, 

Man,  thy  terrific  empire  hath  subdued  ; 

*  Inacribed  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Vincent  Hind,  Blaster  of  Westminster  School. 
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And  thongh  thj  waves  toss  his  high-foundered  bark 
Where  no  dim  watch-light  gleams,  still  he  defies 
Thj  utmost  rage,  and  in  his  buoyant  ark 
Speeds  on,  regardless  of  the  darkening  skies ; 
And  o'er  the  mountain-surges,  as  they  roll, 
Subdues  his  destined  way,  and  speeds  from  pole  to  pole. 

Behold  him  now,  far  from  his  native  plain, 

Where  high  woods  shade  some  wild  Hesperian  bay. 
Or  green  isles  glitter  in  the  southern  main, 

His  streaming  ensign  to  the  mom  display ! 
Behold  him,  where  the  North's  pale  meteors  dance, 

And  icy  rocks  roll  glimmering  fix)m  afar. 
Fearless  through  night  and  solitude  advance ! 

Or  where  the  pining  sons  of  Andamar, 
When  dark  eclipse  has  wrapt  the  labouring  moon, 
Howl  to  the  demon  of  the  dread  monsoon  1 

Time  was,  like  them,  poor  Nature's  shivering  child, 

Pacing  the  beach,  and  by  the  salt  spray  beat, 
He  watched  the  melancholy  surge,  or  smiled 

To  see  it  burn  and  bicker  at  his  feet ; 
In  some  rude  shaggy  spot,  by  fortune  placed, 

He  dreamed  not  of  strange  lands,  and  empires  spread, 
Beyond  the  rolling  of  the  watery  waste  ; 

He  saw  the  sun  shine  on  the  mountain's  head, 
But  knew  not,  whilst  he  hailed  the  orient  light, 
What  myriads  blessed  his  beam,  or  sickened  at  the  sight. 

From  some  dark  promontory,  tliat  o'erbent 

The  flashing  waves,  lie  heard  their  ceaseless  roar ; 

Or  carolled  in  his  light  canoe  content. 

As,  bound  from  creek  to  creek,  it  grazed  the  shore ; 
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(rods  of  the  storm  the  dreary  space  might  sweep, 

And  shapes  of  death,  and  gliding  spectres  gaunt, 
Might  flit^  he  thought,  o'er  the  remoter  deep ; 
And  whilst  strange  voices  cried,  Avaunt,  avaunt ! 
Uncertain  lights,  seen  through  the  midnight  gloom. 
Might  lore  him  sadlj  on  to  his  cold  watery  tomb. 

No  city,  then,  amid  the  calm  clear  day. 

O'er  the  blue  waters'  undulating  line. 
With  battlements,  and  fans  that  glittered  gay, 

And  piers,  and  thronging  masts,  was  seen  to  shine. 
No  cheerful  sounds  were  wafted  on  the  gale. 

Nor  hummed  the  shores  with  early  industry  ; 
But  mournful  birds  in  hollow  cliffs  did  wail. 

And  there  all  day  the  cormorant  did  cry. 
While  with  sunk  eye,  and  matted,  dripping  locks. 
The  houseless  savage  slept  beneath  the  foam-beat  rocks. 

Thus  slumbering  long  upon  the  dreamy  verge 

Of  instinct,  see,  he  rouses  from  his  trance  ! 
Faint,  and  as  glimmering  yet,  the  Arts  emerge. 

One  after  one,  from  darkness,  and  advance. 
Beauteous,  as  o'er  the  heavens  the  stars'  still  way. 

Now  see  the  track  of  his  dominion  wide, 
Fair  smiling  as  the  dayspring ;  cities  gay 

Lift  their  proud  heads,  and  o'er  the  yellow  tide, 
Whilst  sounds  of  fervent  industry  arise, 
A  thousand  pennants  float  bright  streaming  in  the  skies ! 

Genius  of  injured  Asia  1  once  sublime 

And  glorious,  now  dim  seen  amid  the  storm, 
And  melancholy  clouds  of  sweeping  time, 

•  Who  yet  dost  half  reveal  thine  awful  form, 

VOL.  L  I 
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Pointing,  with  saddened  aspect  and  slow  band. 

To  vast  emporiums,  desolate  and  waste ; 
To  wrecks  of  unknown  cities,  sunk  in  sand  I 
'Twas  at  thy  voice,  Arts,  Order,  Science,  Taste, 
Upsprung,  the  East  adorning,  like  the  smile 
Of  Spring  upon  the  banks  of  thy  own  swelling  Nile. 

0 

'Twas  at  thy  voice  huge  Enterprise  awoke, 

That,  long  on  rocky  Aradus  reclined. 
Slumbered  to  the  hoarse  surge  that  round  her  broke, 

And  hollow  pipings  of  the  idle  wind ; 
She  heard  thy  voice,  upon  the  rock  she  stood 

Gigantic,  the  rude  scene  she  marked — she  cried, 
Let  there  be  intercourse,  and  the  great  flood 

Waft  the  rich  plenty  to  these  shores  denied ! 
And  soon  thine  eye  delighted  saw  aspire. 
Crowning  the  midland  main,  thy  own  Imperial  Tyre. 

Queen  of  the  waters !  who  didst  ope  the  gate 

Of  Commerce,  and  display  in  lands  unknown 
Thy  venturous  sail,  ev'n  now  in  ancient  state 

Methinks  I  see  thee  on  thy  rocky  throne ; 
I  see  their  massy  piles  thy  cothons  ^  rear. 

And  on  the  deep  a  solemn  shadow  cast ; 
I  traverse  thy  once  echoing  shores,  and  hear 

The  sound  of  mighty  generations  past : 
I  see  thy  kingly  merchants'  thronged  resort, 
And  gold  and  purple  gleam  o'er  all  thy  spacious  port. 

I  mark  thy  glittering  galleys  sweep  along — 
The  steady  rowers  to  the  strokes  incline, 

And  chaunt  in  unison  their  choral  song ; 

White  through  their  oars  the  ivory  benches  shine ; 

*  Artificial  harbours. 
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The  fine-wrouglit  sails,  which  looms  of  Egypt  wove, 

Swell  beautiM  beneath  the  bending  mast ; 
Hewn  from  proud  Lebanon  s  immortal  grove» 
The  oats  of  Basfaan  brave  the  roaring  blast ! 
So  0  cr  the  western  wave  thy  vessels  float. 
For  Terdant  Egypt  bounds  or  Calpe's  cliffs  remote. 

Queen  of  the  waters !  throned  upon  thy  seat 

Amid  the  sea,  thy  beauty  and  thy  fame 
The  deep,  that  rolls  low-murmnriug  at  thy  feet, 

And  all  the  multitude  of  iales,  proclaim  t 
For  thee  Damascus  piles  her  woolly  store  ; 

To  thee  their  flocks  Arabia's  princes  bring ; 
And  Sheba  heaps  her  spice  and  glittering  ore  ; 

The  ships  of  Tarshish  of  thy  glory  sing  ;  ^ 
Qaeeti  of  the  waters !  wlio  is  like  to  thee^ 
Replenished  in  thy  might,  and  throned  on  the  sea  I 

The  purple  streamers  fly,  the  trumpets  sounds 

The  adventurous  bark  glides  on  in  tranquil  state  ; 
The  voyagers,  with  leafy  garlands  crowned, 

Draw  back  their  arms  together,  and  elate 
Sweep  o'er  the  surge  ;  the  spray  far  scattered  flies 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  their  unwearied  oars  ; 
To  their  loud  shouts  the  cirdiug  coast  replies ; 

And  now,  o'er  the  deep  ocean,  where  it  roars 
Thej  fly ;  till  slowly  lessening  from  the  shore, 
Beneath  the  haae  they  sink— ^sinkj  and  are  seen  no  more. 

When  Night  descends,  and  with  her  silver  bow 

The  Queen  of  Heaven^  comes  forth  in  radiance  bright,^ 

*  Eukid  xxTii.  25,  "  The  sliipa  of  Tarehish  did  smjaf  of  thi3e»  and  thon 
irait  tvplonkhed,  Aulmiik  Twy  glorioos  io  the  mid.^t  of  tbfi  fl<sfls."— *  Aaturle, 
or  Ihv  MoQQ,  Uie  goddess  of  the  Sidoniims,  called  itie  Quem  of  Hmv^Ti, 
•*  The  womea  knead  their  doagb,  to  m»ke  Oftkw  to  the  Qaevn  of  Oeaten  " 
(i«r.  vfi.  18). 
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Surveying  the  dim  earth  and  seas  below ; 
Why  from  afar  rosounda  the  mystic  rite 
Hymned  round  her  tiucouth  altar  1     Virgins  there 

(Amid  the  brazen  cymbaFs  hollow  ring) 
And  aged  priests  the  solemn  feast  prepare  ] 
To  her  their  nightly  orisons  they  sing ; 
That  she  may  look  from  her  high  throne,  and  guide 
The  wandering  bark  secure  aloug  the  trackless  tide. 

Her  on  his  nightly  watch  the  pilot  views 

Careful,  and  by  her  soft  and  tranquil  light. 
Along  the  uncertain  coast  bis  track  pursues ; 

And  now  he  sees  great  Carmel's  woody  height. 
Where  nightly  lii'es  to  grisly  Baal  bum  ; 

Round  the  rough  cape  he  winds  ;   meantime  far  on" 
Thick  eddying  scuds  the  hollow  surf  upturn  ; 

He  thinks  of  the  sweet  light  of  summer  gone  ! 
He  thinks,  perhaps,  dashed  on  the  rugged  shore. 
He  never  shall  behold  his  babes'  loved  mother  more ! 

Slow  comes  the  mom  ;  but  ah  I  what  demon  form,* 

While  pealing  thunder  the  high  concave  rends^ 
Rises  more  vast  amid  the  rushing  storm  I 

With  dreadful  sliado  bis  horrid  bulk  ascends 
Dark  to  the  driving  clouds  ;  beneath  him  roars 

The  deep ;  hia  troubled  brow  is  ^vrapped  in  gloom ; 
See>  it  moves  onwards ;  now  more  huge  it  soars ! 

Who  shall  avert  the  poor  seafarer^s  doom ! 
Who  now  shall  save  him  from  the  spectre's  might 
That  treads  the  rocking  waves  in  thunder  and  in  night  1 

Dread  phantom  1  art  thou  he  whose  fearful  sway, 
As  Egypt's  hoaiy  chronicles  have  told, 

'  Waier»pt)ut9  nm  raonj  frp<]iienl  ucur  tbe  capes  of  Latikea,  Greefo,  mi 
Cftrmd,  ihiii  m  aujr  atber  pam  of  Uie  ^ledtternmeaii  ^G^^Shaw^s  TravtU, 
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The  douds,  the  whirlwinds,  and  the  seas  obey, 

Typhon,  of  aspect  hideous  to  behold ! 
Oh,  spare  the  wretched  wanderers,  who,  led 

By  flattering  hopes,  have  left  the  peaceful  shore ! 
Behold,  they  shrink,  they  bend  with  speechless  dread ; 
Prom  their  faint  grasp  drops  the  unheeded  oar ! 
It  answers  not,  but  mingling  seas  and  sky, 
In  clouds,  and  wind,  and  thunder,  rushes  by. 

Hail  to  thy  light,  lord  of  the  golden  day. 

That,  bursting  through  the  sable  clouds  again. 
Dost  cheer  the  seaman's  solitary  way, 

And  with  new  splendour  deck  the  lucid  main  ! 
And  lo !  the  voyage  past,  where  many  a  palm,^ 

Its  green  top  only  seen,  the  prospect  bounds, 
Fringing  the  sunny  sea-line,  clear  and  calm  ; 

Now  hark  the  slowly-swelling  human  sounds  1 
Meantime  the  bark  along  the  placid  bay 
Of  Tamiatis  keeps  her  easy-winding  way. 

Here  rest  we  safe  from  scenes  of  peril  past, 

No  danger  lurks  in  this  serene  retreat ; 
No  more  is  heard  the  roaring  of  the  blast. 

But  pastoral  sounds  of  scattered  flocks  that  bleat, 
Or  evening  herds  that  o'er  the  champaign  low ; 

Here  citrons  tall  and  purple  dates  around 
Delicious  fragrance  and  cool  shade,  bestow  ; 

The  shores  with  murmuring  industry  resound  ; 
While  through  the  vernal  pastures  where  he  strays, 
The  Nile,  as  with  delight,  his  mazy  course  delays. 

*Tlie  coast  of  Egypt  is  not  discovered  till  its  trees  are  seen. 
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WATER-PARTY  ON  BEAULIEU  RIVER,  IN 
THE  NEW  FOREST. 

I  THOUGHT  'twas  a  toy  of  the  fancy,  a  dream 
That  leads  with  illusion  the  senses  astray. 

And  I  sighed  with  delight  as  we  stole  down  the  stream, 
While  the  sun,  as  he  smiled  on  our  sail,  seemed  to  say. 
Rejoice  in  my  light,  ere  it  fade  fast  away ! 

We  left  the  loud  rocking  of  ocean  behind. 
And  stealing  along  the  clear  current  serene, 

The  PhsBdiia^  spread  her  white  sails  to.  the  wind. 
And  they  who  divided  had  many  a  day  been. 
Gazed  with  added  delight  on  the  charms  of  the  scene. 

Each  bosom  one  spirit  of  peace  seemed  to  feel ; 
We  heard  not  the  tossing,  the  stir,  and  the  roar 

Of  the  ocean  without ;  we  heard  only  the  keel. 

The  keel  that  weut  whispering  along  the  green  shore. 
And  the  stroke,  as  it  dipped,  of  the  feathering  oar. 

Beneath  the  dark  woods  now,  as  winding  we  go, 
What  sounds  of  rich  harmony  burst  on  the  ear ! 

Ilark,  cheerily  the  loud-swelling  clarionets  blow  ; 

Now  the  tones  gently  die,  now  more  mellow  we  hear 
The  horns  through  the  high  forest  echoing  clear ! 

They  cease  ;  and  no  longer  the  echoes  prolong 
The  swell  of  the  concert ;  in  silence  we  float — 

In  silence  !     Oh,  listen  !  'tis  woman's-  sweet  song — 
The  bends  of  the  river  reply  to  each  note, 
And  the  oar  is  held  dripping  and  still  from  the  boat. 

'  Cutter  belonging  to  Nathaniel  Ogle,  Esq.  —  -'  Mrs  Sheridan. 
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Mark  the  sun  that  descends  o'er  the  curve  of  the  flood  I 
Seize,  Wilmot,*  the  pencil,  and  instant  convey 

To  the  tablet  the  water,  the  banks,  and  the  wood, 
That  their  colours  may  live  without  change  or  decay, 
When  these  beautiful  tints  die  in  darkness  away. 

So  when  we  are  parted,  and  tossed  on  the  deep. 
And  no  longer  the  light  on  our  prospect  shall  gleam. 

The  semblance  of  one  lovely  scene  we  may  keep, 
And  remember  the  day,  and  the  hour,  like  a  dream, 
When  we  sighed  with  delight  as  we  stole  down  the  stream ! 


MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  DR  WARTON. 

Oh  !  I  should  ill  thy  generous  cares  requite 
Thou  who  didst  first  inspire  my  timid  Muse, 
Could  I  one  tuneful  tear  to  thee  refuse. 

Now  that  thine  aged  eyes  are  closed  in  night. 

Kind  Warton !     Thou  hast  stroked  my  stripling  head, 
And  sometimes,  mingling  soft  reproof  with  praise. 
My  path  hast  best  directed  through  the  ma^e 

Of  thorny  life  :  by  thee  my  steps  were  led 
To  that  romantic  valley,  high  o'erhung 
With  sable  woods,  where  many  a  minstrel  rung       lo 

His  bold  harp  to  the  sweeping  waterfall ; 

Whilst  Fancy  loved  around  eacli  form  to  call 

That  fill  the  poet's  dream  :  to  this  retreat 
Of  Fancy,  (won  by  whose  enticing  lay 
I  have  forgot  how  sunk  the  summer's  day). 

Thou  first  did  guide  my  not  unwilling  feet ; 
Meantime  inspiring  the  gay  breast  of  youth 
With  love  of  taste,  of  science,  and  of  truth. 

*  Mrs  Wilmot,  well  known  for  her  great  talents  in  drawing,  et  cet. 
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The  first  iMiting  sounds  of  human  praise,  lO 

A  parent's  love  excepted,  came  from  thee ; 
And  but  for  thee,  perhaps,  my  boyish  days 
Had  all  passed  idly,  and  whatever  in  me 
Now  live  of  hope,  been  buried.- 

I  was  one, 
Long  bound  by  cold  dejection's  numbing  chain, 
As  in  a  torpid  trance,  that  deemed  it  vain 
To  struggle  ;  nor  my  eyelids  to  the  sun 
Uplifted :  but  I  heard  thy  cheering  voice.; 
I  shook  my  deadly  slumber  off;  I  gazed 
Delighted  'round ;  awaked,  inspired,  amazed,  30 

I  marked  another  world,  and  in  my  choice 
Lovelier,  and  decked  with  light !     On  fairy  ground 
Methought  I  buoyant  trod,  and  heard  the  sound 
As  of  enchanting  melodies,  that  stole, 
Stole  gently,  and  entranced  my  captive  soul. 
Then  all  was  life  and  hope !     'Twas  thy  first  ray. 
Sweet  Fancy,  on  the  heart ;  as  when  the  day 
Of  Spring,  along  the  melancholy  tract 
Of  wintry  Lapland,  dawns  ;  the  cataract. 

From  ice  dissolving  on  the  silent  side  40 

Of  some  white  precipice,  with  paly  gleam 
Descends,  while  the  cold  hills  a  slanting  beam 

Faint  tinges  :  till,  ascending  in  his  pride, 
The  great  Sun  from  the  red  horizon  looks. 
And  wakes  the  tuneless  birds,  the  stagnant  brooks, 
And  sleeping  lakes !     So  on  my  mind's  cold  night 
The  ray  of  Fancy  shone,  and  gave  delight 
And  hope  past  utterance. 

Thy  cheering  voice, 
0  Warton !  bade  my  silent  heart  rejoice,  50 

And  wake  to  love  of  nature  ;  every  breeze. 
On  Itchin's  brink  was  melody ;  the  trees 
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Waved  in  fresh  beauty ;  and  the  wind  and  rain,  58 

That  shook  the  battlements  of  Wjkeham's  fane, 
Not  less  delighted,  when,  with  random  pace, 

I  trod  the  cloistered  aisles ;  and  witness  thou, 

Catherine,^  upon  whose  foss-encircled  brow 
We  met  the  morning,  how  I  loved  to  trace 

The  prospect  spread  around ;  the  rills  below, 
That  shone  irriguous  in  the  gleaming  plain  ;  60 

The  river's  bend,  where,  the  dark  barge  went  slow. 
And  the  pale  light  on  yonder  time-worn  fane !  ^ 

So  passed  mj  days  with  new  delight ;  mean  time 
To  Leaming^s  tender  eye  thou  didst  unfold 
The  classic  page,  and  what  high  bards  of  old. 

With  solemn  notes,  and  minstrelsy  sublime. 
Have  chanted,  we  together  heard ;  and  thou, 
WartoD !  wouldst  bid  me  listen,  till  a  tear 
Sprang  to  mine  eye  :  now  the  bold  song  we  hear 
Of  Greece's  sightless  master-bard :  ^  the  breast  ro 

Beats  high ;  with  stem  Pelides  to  the  plain 

We  rush ;  or  o'er  the  corpse  of  Hector  slain 
Hang  pitying ; — ^and  lo !  where  pale,  oppressed 
With  age  and  grie^  sad  Priam  comes ;  ^  with  beard 
All  white  he  bows,  kissing  the  hands  besmeared 
With  his  last  hope's  best  blood  I 

Tlie  oaten  reed  ^ 

Now  from  the  mountain  sounds ;  the  sylvan  Muse, 

Reclined  by  the  clear  stream  of  Arethuse, 
Wakes  the  Sicilian  pipe  ;  the  sunny  mead  so 

Swarms  with  the  bees,  whose  drowsy  lullaby 
Soothes  the  reclining  ox  with  half-closed  eye ; 
While  in  soft  cadence  to  the  madrigal. 
From  rock  to  rock  the  whisperiDg  waters  fall ! 

1  Catherine  Hill.  — «  St  Cross  Hospital.  — » Homer.  —  ♦  See  the  hist  book. 
— »  Theocritus. 
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But  who  is  he,*  that,  by  yon  gloomy  cave,  85 

Bids  heaven  and  earth  bear  witness  to  his  woe ! 

And  hark !  how  hollowly  the  ocean-wave 
Echoes  his  plaint,  and  murmurs  deep  below  1 
Haste,  let  the  tall  ship  stem  the  tossing  tide. 

That  he  may  leave  his  cave,  and  hear  no  more        90 

The  Lemnian  surges  unrejoicing  roar ; 
And  be  great  Fate  through  the  dark  world  tliy  guide, 
Sad  Philoctetes ! 

So  Instruction  bland, 
With  young-eyed  Sympathy,  went  hand  in  hand 

O'er  classic  fields ;  and  let  my  heart  confess 
Its  holier  joy,  when  I  essayed  to  climb 
The  lonely  heights  where  Shakspeare  sat  sublime, 

Lord  of  the  mighty  spell :  around  him  press 
Spirits  and  fairy-forms.     He,  ruling  wide  loo 

His  visionary  world,  bids  terror  fill 

The  shivering  breast,  or  softer  pity  thrill 
Ev'n  to  the  inmost  heart.     Within  me  died 

All  thoughts  of  tliis  low  earth,  and  higlier  powers 
Seemed  in  my  soul  to  stir ;  till,  strained  too  long, 
The  senses  sunk. 

Then,  Ossian,  thy  wild  song 
Haply  beguiled  the  unheeded  midniglit  hours. 
And,  like  the  blast*  that  swept  Berrathrou's  towers, 
Came  pleasant  and  yet  mournful  to  my  soul !  no 

See  o'er  the  autumnal  heath  the  gray  mists  roll ! 
Hark  to  the  dim  ghosts'  faint  aud  feeble  cry, 
As  on  the  cloudy  tempest  they  pass  by ! 
Saw  ye  huge  Loda's  spectre-shape  advance, 
Through  which  the  stars  look  pale ! 

Nor  ceased  the  trance 
Which  bound  the  erring  fancy,  till  dark  night 

^  Mtyakr)  fioipa. — Soph.  —  *  rhiloctetcs,  sec  Sophocles.    Youtliful  impres- 
sions on  first  reading  it. 
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Flew  silent  by,  and  at  my  window-grate  118 

The  morning  bird  sang  loud :  nor  less  delight 

The  spirit  felt,  when  still  and  charmed  I  sate 
Great  Milton's  solemn  harmonies  to  hear, 
That  swell  from  the  fall  chord,  and  strong  and  clear, 
Beyond  the  tuneless  couplets'  weak  control. 
Their  long-commingling  diapason  roll, 
In  Taried  sweetness. 

Nor,  amidst  the  choir 
Of  pealing  minstrelsy,  was  thy  own  lyre, 
Warton,  unheard  ; — ^as  Fancy  poured  the  song. 

The  measured  music  flowed  along,  * 

Till  all  the  heart  and  all  the  sense  180 

Felt  her  divinest  influence. 

In  throbbing  sympathy  : — ^Prepare  the  car,^ 

And  whirl  us,  goddess,  to  the  war. 

Where  crimson  banners  fire  the  skies, 

Where  the  mingled  shouts  arise. 

Where  the  steed,  with  fetlock  red. 

Tramples  the.  dying  and  the  dead ; 

And  amain,  from  side  to  side. 

Death  his  pale  horse  is  seen  to  ride  1 

Or  rather,  sweet  enthusiast,  lead  ,  ho 

Our  footsteps  to  the  cowslip  mead. 

Where,  as  the  magic  spell  is  wound. 

Dying  music  floats  around  : — 

Or  seek  we  some  gi-ay  ruin's  shade, 

And  pity  the  cold  beggar,^  laid 

Beneath  the  ivy-rustling  tower. 

At  the  dreary  midnight  hour. 
Scarce  sheltered  from  the  drifting  snow  ; 
While  her  dark  locks  the  bleak  winds  blow 

*  See  Warton*8  "  Ode  to  Fancy."  —  *  Alluding  to  some  pathetic  Hues  in 
Warion's  "  Ode  to  Fancy." 
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O'er  her  sleeping  infant's  cheek !  150 

Tlien.let  the  shrilling  trumpet  speak, 
And  pierce  in  louder  tones  the  ear, 
Till,  while  it  peals,  we  seem  to  hear 

The  sounding  march,  as  of  the  Theban's  song ;  ^ 
And  varied  numbers,  in  their  course, 
With  gathering  fulness,  and  collected  force, 

Like  the  broad  cataract,  swell  and  sweep  along ! 

Struck  by  the  sounds,  what  wonder  that  I  laid, 
As  thou,  0  Warton  1  didst  the  theme  inspire, 
My  inexperienced  hand  upon  the  lyre,  leo 

And  soon  with  transient  touch  faint  music  made. 

As  soon  forgotten  ! 

So  I  loved  to  lie 

By  the  wild  streams  of  elfin  poesy, 

Rapt  in  strange  musings ;  but  when  life  began, 

I  never  roamed  a  visionary  man  ; 

For,  taught  by  thee,  I  learned  with  sober  eyes 

To  look  on  life's  severe  realities. 

I  never  made  (a  dream-distempered  thing) 

Poor  Fiction's  realm  my  world  ;  but  to  cold  Truth     iro 

Subdued  the  vivid  shapings  of  my  youth. 

Save  when  the  drisly  woods  were  murmuring, 

Or  some  hard  crosses  had  my  spirit  bowed  ; 

Then  I  have  left,  unseen,  the  careless  crowd, 

And  sought  the  dark  sea  roaring,  or  tlie  steep 

That  braved  the  storm ;  or  in  the  forest  deep, 

As  all  its  gray  leaves  rustled,  wooed  the  tone 

Of  the  loved  lyre,  tliat,  in  my  springtide  gone, 

Waked  me  to  transport. 

Eiglitcen  summers  now         iso 

Have  smiled  on  Itchin's  margin,  since  the  time 

When  these  delightful  visions  of  our  prime 

»See  Warton's  "  Ode  on  West's  Translation  of  Pindar." 
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Rose  on  my  yiew  in  loveliness.     And  thou  iss 

Friend  of  my  muse,  in  thy  death-bed  art  cold, 
Who,  with  the  tenderest  touches,  didst  unfold 
The  shrinking  leaves  of  Fancy,  else  unseen 
And  shelteriess :  therefore  to  thee  are  due 
Whatever  their  summer  sweetness ;  and  I  strew. 
Sadly,  such  flowerets  as  on  hillocks  green, 
Or  mountain-slope,  or  hedge-row,  yet  my  hand  i9o 

May  cull,  with  many  a  recollection  bland. 
And  mingled  sorrow,  Warton,  on  thy  tomb. 
To  whom,  if  bloom  they  boast,  they  owe  their  bloom ! 


EPITAPH  ON  H.  WALMSLEY,  ESQ, 

IN  ALVERSTOKE  CHURCH,  HANTS. 

Oh  !  they  shall  ne^er  forget  thee,  they  who  knew 
Thy  soul  benevolent,  sincere,  and  true  ; 
The  poor  thy  kindness  cheered,  thy  bounty  fed. 
Whom  age  left  shivering  in  its  dreariest  shed ; 
Thy  friends,  who  sorrowing  saw  thee,  when  disease 
Seemed  first  the  genial  stream  of  life  to  freeze. 
Pale  from  thy  hospitable  home  depart. 
Thy  hand  still  open,  and  yet  warm  thy  heart ! 
But  how  shall  she  her  love,  her  loss  express, 
Thy  widow,  in  this  uttermost  distress. 
When  she  with  anguish  hears  her  lisping  train 
Upon  their  buried  father  call  in  vain ! 
She  wipes  the  tear  despair  had  forced  to  flow, 
She  lifts  her  look  beyond  this  vale  of  woe. 
And  rests  (while  humbled  in  the  dust  she  kneels) 
On  Him  who  only  knows  how  much  she  feels. 
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Age,  thou  the  loss  of  health  aud  friends  shalt  mourn ! 
But  thou  art  passing  to  that  night-still  bourne, 
Where  labour  sleeps.     The  linnet,  chattering  loud 
To  the  May  morn,  shall  sing  ;  thou,  in  thy  shroud. 
Forgetful  and  forgotten,  sink  to  rest ; 
And  grass-green  be  the  sod  upon  thy  breast ! 


ON  A  LANDSCAPE  BY  RUBENS. 

Nay,  let  us  gaze,  ev'n  till  the  sense  is  full, 

Upon  the  rich  creation,  shadowed  so 

That  not  great  Nature,  in  her  loftiest  pomp 

Of  living  beauty,  ever  on  the  sight 

Rose  more  magnificent ;  nor  aught  so  fair 

Hath  Fancy,  in  her  wildest,  brightest  mood. 

Imaged  of  things  most  lovely,  when  the  sounds 

Of  this  cold  cloudy  world  at  distance  sink. 

And  all  alone  the  warm  idea  lives 

Of  what  is  great,  or  beautiful,  or  good,  ]o 

In  Nature's  general  plan. 

So  the  vast  scope, 
0  Rubens !  of  thy  mighty  mind,  and  such 
The  fervour  of  thy  pencil,  pouring  wide 
The  still  illumination,  that  the  mind 
Pauses,  absorbed,  and  scarcely  thinks  what  powers 
Of  mortal  art  the  sweet  enchantment  wrought. 
She  sees  the  painter,  with  no  human  touch, 
Create,  embellish,  animate  at  will, 
The  mimic  scenes,  from  Nature's  ampler  range  20 

Caught  as  by  inspiration  ;  while  the  clouds, 
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High  wandering,  and  the  fairest  form  of  things^  22 

Seem  at  his  bidding  to  emerge,  and  bum 
With  radiance  and  with  life  ! 

Let  us,  subdued. 
Now  to  the  magic  of  the  moment  lose 
The  thoughts  of  life,  and  mingle  every  sense 
Ev'n  in  the  scenes  before  us  ! 

The  fresh  mom 
Of  summer  shines ;  the  white  clouds  of  the  east         so 
Are  crisped;  beneath,  the  bright  blue  champaign  steams ; 
The  banks,  the  meadows,  and  the  flowers,  send  up 
An  incensed  exhalation,  like  the  meek 
And  holy  praise  of  Him  whose  soul's  deep  joy 
The  lone  woods  witness.    Thou,  whose  heart  is  sick 
Of  vanities ;  who,  in  the  throng  of  men. 
Dost'  feel  no  lenient  fellowship  ;  whose  eye 
Turns,  with  a  languid  carelessness,  around 
Upon  the  toiling  crowd,  still  murmuring  on. 
Restless ; — oh,  think,  in  summer  scenes  like  these,      40 
How  sweet  the  sense  of  quiet  gladness  is, 
That,  like  the  silent  breath  of  morning,  steals 
From  lowly  nooks,  and  feels  itself  expand 
Amid  the  works  of  Nature,  to  the  Power 
That  made  them :  to  the  awful  thought  of  Him 
Who,  when  the  morning  stars  shouted  for  joy. 
Bade  the  great  sun  from  tenfold  darkness  burst, 
The  green  earth  roll  in  light,  and  solitude 
First  hear  the  voice  of  man,  whilst  hills  and  woods 
Stood  eminent,  in  orient  hues  arrayed,  50 

His  dwelling  ;  and  all  living  Nature  smiled. 
As  in  this  pictured  semblance,  beaming  full 
Before  us ! 

Mark  again  the  various  view  : 
Some  city's  far-off  spires  and  domes  appear. 
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Breaking  the  long  horizon,  where  the  morn 

Sits  blue  and  soft  :  what  glowing  imagery 
Is  spread  beneath  !^ — Towns,  villages,  light  smoke, 
And  scarce-seen  windmill-sailsj  and  devious  woods, 
Cheqiieriug  'mid  sunshine  the  grass-level  land,  eo 

That  stretches  from  the  sight. 

Now  nearer  trace 
The  forms  of  trees  distinct— the  broad  brown  oak  ; 
The  poplars,  that,  with  sUvcry  trunks,  iucline^ 
Shading  the  lonely  castle  ;  flakes  of  light 
Are  fltiDg  behind  the  massy  groups,  that,  now 
Enlarging  and  enlarging  stillj  unfold 
Their  separate  beauties.     But  awhile  delay  ; 
Pass  the  foot-bridge,  and  listen  (for  we  hear, 
Or  think  we  hear  hor),  listen  to  the  song  70 

Of  yonder  milkmaid,  as  she  bruBS  her  pail ; 
Whilstj  in  the  yellow  pasture,  pensive  near, 
The  red  cows  ruminate. 

Break  off,  break  off,  for  lo !  where,  all  a1armed» 
The  small  birds,^  from  the  late  resounding  perch. 
Fly  various,  hushed  tlseir  early  song ;  and  mark, 
Beneath  the  darkness  of  the  bramble-bank 
That  overhangs  the  half-seen  brook,  where  nod 
The  flowing  rushes,  dew-besprent,  with  breast 
Ruddy,  and  emerald  wing,  the  kingfisher  m 

Steals  through  the  dinpping  sedge  away.     What  shape 
Of  terrors  scares  the  woodland  habitants. 
Marring  the  music  of  the  dawn  t     Look  round  ; 
See,  where  he  creeps,  beneath  the  willowy  stump. 
Cowering  and  low,  step  silent  after  step, 
The  booted  fowler :  keen  his  look,  and  fixed 
Upon  the  adverse  bank,  while,  with  firm  hand, 

■  The  landscape  m  on  w  large  ft  scale,  tbat  &U  these  oijxunistauce«  ore 
a^uratelj  dellnealed. 
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He  grasps  the  deadly  tube ;  his  dog,  with  ears  88 

Hung  back,  and  still  and  steady  eye  of  fire. 
Points  to  the  prey;  the  boor,  intent,  moves  on 
Panting,  and  creeping  close  beneath  the  leaves. 
And  fears  lest  ev^n  the  rustling  reeds  betray 
His  footfall ;  nearer  yet,  and  yet  more  near, 
He  stalks.     Who  now  shall  save  the  heedless  group. 
The  speckled  partridges,  that  in  the  sun. 
On  yonder  hillock  green,  across  the  stream, 
Bask  nnalarmed  beneath  the  hawthorn  bush, 
Whose  aged  boughs  the  crawling  blackberry 
Entwines ! 

And  thus,  upon  the  sweetest  scenes  loo 

Of  human  loveliness,  and  social  peace 
Domestic,  when  the  full  fond  heart  reclines 
Upon  its  hopes,  and  almost  mingles  tears 
Of  joy,  to  think  that  in  this  hollow  world 
Such  bliss  should  be  its  portion ;  then  (alas, 
The  bitter  change !),  then,  with  his  unheard  step. 
In  darkness  shrouded,  yet  approaching  fast, 
Death,  from  amidst  the  sunny  flowers,  lifts  up 
His  giant  dread  anatomy,  and  smites. 
Smites  the  fair  prospect  once,  whilst  every  bloom       no 
Hangs  shrivelled,  and  a  sound  of  mourning  fills 
The  lone  and  blasted  valley  :  but  no  sound 
Is  here  of  sorrow  or  of  death,  though  she, 
The  country  Kate,  with  shining  morning  cheek 
(Who,  in  the  tumbril,  with  her  market-gear. 
Sits  seated  high),  seems  to  expect  the  flash 
Exploding,  that  shall  lay  the  innocent 
And  feathered  tenants  of  the  landscape  low. 
Not  so  the  clown,  who,  heedless  whether  life 
Or  death  betide,  across  the  plashy  ford  120 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Drives  slow ;  the  beasts  plod  oti,  foot  following  foot,  121 

Aged  and  graTe,  witli  half-erected  ears^ 

As  now  his  whip  above  their  matted  manes 

Hangs  tremulous,  while  the  dark  and  shallow  stream 

Flashes  beneath  their  fetlock  :  he,  astride 

On  harness  saddle,  not  a  sidelong  look 

Deigns  at  the  breathing  landscape,  or  the  maid 

Smiling  behind  ;  the  cold  and  lifeless  calf 

Her  sole  companion  :  and  so  mated  oft  i^a 

Is  some  sweet  maid,  whose  thrilling  heart  was  formed 

For  dearer  fellowship.     But  lift  the  eye, 

And  hail  the  abode  of  rural  ease.     The  man 

Walks  forthj  from  yonder  antique  hall,  that  looks 

The  mistress  of  the  scene  ;  its  turrets  gleam 

Amid  the  trees,  and  cheerful  smoke  is  seen. 

As  if  no  spectred  shape  (though  most  retired 

The  spot)  there  erer  wandered,  stoled  in  white, 

Along  the  midnight  chambers;  but  quaint  Mab 

Her  tiny  revels  led,  till  the  rai'e  dawn 

Peeped  out,  and  chanticleer  his  slirill  alarm  140 ' 

Beneath  the  window  rang,  then,  with  a  wink, 

The  shadowy  rout  hare  yanished ! 

As  the  mom 
Jocund  ascends,  how  lovely  is  the  view 
To  him  who  owns  the  fair  domain  !    The  friend 
Of  his  still  hours  is  near,  to  whom  he  vowed 
His  truth  ;  her  eyes  reflect  his  bliss  ;  his  heart 
Beats  high  with  joy;  his  little  children  play. 
Pleased,  in  his  pathway;  one  the  scattered  flowers 
StraggUng  collects,  the  other  spreads  its  arms,  im 

In  speechless  blandishment,  upon  the  neck 
Of  its  caressing  imrse. 

Still  let  us  gaze. 
And  image  every  form  of  heartfelt  joy 
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Whidi  scenea  like  these  bestow,  that  charm  the  sight. 

Yet  soothe  the  spirit.     All  is  quiet  here,  lee 

Yet  cheerM  as  the  green  sea,  when  it  shines 

In  some  still  bay,  shines  in  its  loneliness 

Beneath  the  breeze,  that  moyes,  and  hardlj  moresj 

The  placid  surface. 

On  the  balustrade 
Of  the  old  bridge,  that  o*er  the  moat  is  thrown. 
The  fisher  with  his  angle  leans  intent, 
And  tnnis,  from  the  bright  pomp  of  spreading  plains, 
To  watch  the  nimble  frj^  that  glancing  oft 
Beneath  the  gray  arch  shoot!     Oh,  happiest  he 
Who  steals  through  life,  untroubled  as  unseen  I 
The  distant  dtj,  with  its  crowded  spires, 
That  dimlj  shines  upon  his  view,  awakes 
No  thought  but  that  of  pleasure  more  composed,        iro 
As  the  winds  whisper  him  to  sounder  sleep* 
He  leans  upon  the  faithful  arm  of  her 
For  whom  his  jouthful  heart  beat,  fondlj  beat, 
When  life  was  new  :  time  steals  away,  yet  healtli 
And  exercise  are  his ;  and  in  these  shades, 
Though  sometimes  he  has  mourned  a  proud  worlds  wrong, 
He  feels  an  independence  that  all  cares 
Breasts  with  a  carol  of  content ;  be  hears  i 

The  green  leaves  of  his  old  paternal  trees 
Make  music,  soothing  as  they  stir  :  the  elm,  iso 

And  poplar  with  its  silvery  trunk,  that  shades 
The  green  sward  of  the  bank  before  his  pordi, 
At^  to  him  as  companions  ; — whilst  he  turns 
With  more  endearment  to  the  living  smile 
Of  those  his  infants^  who^  when  he  is  dead^ 
Shall  hear  the  music  of  the  self-same  trees 
Waring  till  years  roll  on,  and  their  gray  hairs 
Go  to  the  dust  in  peace. 
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Away,  sad  thought;!  iss* 

Lo !  where  the  morning  liglit,  through  the  dark  wood, 
Upon  the  window-pane  is  flung  like  fire. 
Hail,  Life  and  Hope  ;  and  thou,  great  work  of  art, 
That  *mid  tliis  populous  and  busy  swarm 
Of  men  dost  smile  serene,  as  with  the  hues 
Of  fairest,  grandest  Nature  ;  may  st  thou  speak 
Not  Tainly  of  the  endearments  and  best  joys 
That  Nature  yields.     The  manliest  heart  that  swells 
With  honest  English  feelings, — while  the  eye, 
Saddened,  but  not  cast  down,  beholds  far  off 
The  darkness  of  the  onward  rolling  storm, —  200 

Charmed  for  a  moment  by  this  mantling  view. 
Its  anxious  tumults  shall  suspend  :  and  such, 
The  pensive  patriot  shall  exclaim,  thy  scenes, 
My  own  beloved  country,  such  the  abode 
Of  rural  peace !  and  while  the  soul  has  warmth. 
And  voice  has  energy,  the  brave  arm  strength, 
England,  thou  ahalt  not  fall !     The  day  shall  come, 
Yes,  and  now  is,  that  thou  shalt  lift  thyself ; 
And  woe  to  him  who  sets  upon  thy  shores 
His  hostile  foot !     Proud  victor  though  he  be,  210 

His  bloody  march  shall  never  soil  a  flower 
That  hangs  its  sweet  head,  in  the  morning  dew, 
On  thy  green  village  banks  I     His  mustered  hosts 
Shall  be  rolled  back  in  thousands,  and  the  surge 
Bury  them !     Then,  when  peace  illumes  once  more. 
My  country,  thy  green  nooks  and  inmost  vales, 
It  will  be  sweet  amidst  tlic  forest  glens 
To  stray,  and  think  upon  the  distant  storm 
That  howledj  but  injui^ed  not! 

At  thoughts  like  tliese,         2Se^ 
What  heart,  what  English  heart,  but  shall  beat  high ! 
Meantime,  its  keen  tiash  passed,  thine  eye  intent. 
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Beaumont,  stmll  trace  the  raaster-strokes  of  art^ 

And  Tiew  the  iisscrablage  of  the  finished  piece. 

As  with  his  skill  who  formed  it :  nider  views, 

Sa?age,  with  solitary  piness  hung  high 

Amid  the  broken  crags  {where  scowling  wait 

Tlic  fierce  banditti)^  stem  Salvator'i^  hand 

Shall  aptly  shade :  o'er  Poussin's  cluatering  domes, 

With  ampler  umbrage,  the  black  woods  shall  hang,     sao 

Beneath  whose  waving  gloom  the  sudden  flash 

Of  broken  light  upon  the  brawling  stream 

Is  flung  below* 

Aerial  Claude  shall  paiDt 
Tlie  gray  fane  peering  o'er  the  summer  woods, 
Tlie  a^ure  lake  below,  or  distant  seas. 
And  sails,  in  the  pellucid  atmosphere, 
Soft  gleaming  to  the  morn*    Dark  on  the  rock. 
Where  the  red  lightnings  burst,  shall  Wilson  stand, 
Like  mighty  Shakspeare,  whom  the  imps  of  lire  210 

Await.     Nor  oh,  sweet  Gainsborough  !  shall  thee 
The  Muse  forget,  whose  simple  landscape  smiles 
AttractiFe,  whether  we  delight  to  view 
The  cottage  chimney  through  the  high  wood  peep ; 
Or  beggar  beauty  stretch  her  little  hand, 
With  look  most  innocent ;  or  homeward  kine 
Wind  through  the  hollow  road  at  eventide, 
Or  browse  the  straggling  branches. 

Scenes  like  these 
Shall  charm  all  hearts,  while  truth  and  beauty  live,     250 
And  Nature's  pictured  loveliness  shall  own 
Eftch  master  s  varied  touch  ;  but  chiefly  thou, 
Great  Rubena !  shalt  the  willing  senses  lead. 
Enamoured  of  the  varied  imagery, 
That  fills  the  vivid  canvas,  swelling  still 
On  the  enraptured  eye  of  taste,  and  still 
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New  channs  unfolding;  though  minute,  jet  grand,     S5T 
Simplej  jet  most  luxuriant ;  everj  light 
And  everj  Bhade,  greatlj  opposed,  and  all 
Subserring  to  one  magical  effect 
Of  truth  and  harmon  j. 

So  glows  the  scene ; 
And  to  the  pensire  thought  refined  displajs 
The  richest  raral  poem.     Oh,  maj  riewa 
So  pictured  animate  ihj  classic  mind, 
Beaumontj  to  wander  'raid  Sicilian  scenes, 
And  catch  the  beauties  of  the  pastoral  bard,^ 
Shadowing  his  wildest  landscapes  !     -tEtna's  fires, 
Bebrjciao  rocks,  Anapus'  holj  stream* 
And  woods  of  ancient  Paa  ;  the  broken  crag  srro 

And  the  old  fisher  here  *  the  purple  vines 
There  bending  ;  and  the  amiling  boj  set  down 
To  guard,  who,  innocent  and  happj,  weaves, 
Intent,  his  rushj  basket,  to  ensnare 
The  chirping  grasshoppers,  nor  sees  the  while 
The  lean  fox  meditate  her  morning  meal, 
Bjeing  his  scrip  askance  ;  whilst  further  on 
Another  treads  the  purple  grapes — he  sits, 
Npr  aught  regards,  but  the  green  rush  he  weaves. 

0  Beaumont  1  let  this  pomp  of  light  and  shade       aao 
Wake  thee,  to  paint  the  woods  that  the  sweet  Muse 
Has  consecrated  :  then  the  summer  scenes 
Of  PhasidamuSj  clad  in  richer  light, 
Shall  glow,  the  glancing  poplars,  and  clear  fount ; 
While  distant  times  admire  (as  now  we  trace 
This  summer-mantling  view)  hoar  ^Etna^s  piues^ 
The  vine-hung  grotts,  and  branching  planes,  that  shade 
The  silver  Arethusa^s  stealing  wave. 

*  Thcocnius*  Alluding  to  a  Jeaign  of  illuKinttitig  tbe  piclur€^tiie  ckaract^ 
of  the  Tteoenkble  Sicilian^  hy  pAintrnga  of  Sir  G^nrg^^  from  new  ininaliiiLoa*  of 
Metiii  Sotbebjt  Eogei?,  liuwleyi  W,  Sp«ticer,  and  the  author. 
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SwBBT  bard,  whose  tones  great  Milton  might  approve, 
And  Shakspeare,  from  high  Panc/s  sphere, 
Turning  to  the  sound  his  ear. 
Bend  down  a  look  of  sympathy  and  love ; 

Oh,  swell  the  lyre  again, 
As  if  in  full  accord  it  poured  an  angel's  strain  I 
But  oh !  what  means  that  look  aghast, 
EVn  whilst  it  seemed  in  holy  trance, 
On  scenes  of  bliss  above  to  glance  I 
Was  it  a  fiend  of  darkness  passed  1 
Oh,  speak — 
Paleness  is  upon  his  cheek — 
On  his  brow  the  big  drops  stand, 

To  airy  vacancy 
Points  the  dread  silence  of  his  eye. 
And  the  loved  lyre  it  falls,  falls  from  his  nerveless  hand ! 
Come,  peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest ! 
Oh,  come,  and  make  thy  downy  nest 

Once  more  on  his  sad  heart ! 
Meek  Faith,  a  drop  of  comfort  shed ; 
Sweet  Hope,  support  his  aged  head  ; 
And  Charity,  avert  the  burning  dart! 
Fruitless  the  prayer — the  night  of  deeper  woes 
Seems  o'er  the  head  even  now  to  close ; 
In  vain  the  path  of  purity  he  trod. 

In  vain,  in  vain. 
He  poured  from  Fanc/s  shell  his  sweetest  hermit  strain — 
He  has  no  hope  on  earth:  forsake  him  not,  0  God  ! 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC, 

1  I  ratJST  the  Uappj  hour  will  come, 

That  shall  to  peace  thj  breast  f estoire ; 
And  that  we  two;  bdoved  fnend, 
Shall  one  day  meet  to  part  no  mort. 


2  It  grieres  me  most,  that  parting  tliiis^ 
All  my  soul  feels  I  dare  not  speak ; 
And  when  I  turn  me  from  thj  sight, 
The  tears  in  silehce  wet  mj  cheek. 


3  Tet  I  look  forward  to  the  time^ 

That  shall  each  wound  of  sorrow  hea| ; 
When  I  may  press  thee  to  my  hearty 
And  tell  thee  all  that  now  I  feU. 


MUSIC, 

0  Music  !  if  thou  hast  a  charm 
That  may  the  sense  of  pain  disarm. 
Be  all  thy  tender  tones  addressed 
To  soothe  to  peace  my  Harriet's  breast ; 
And  bid  the  magic  of  thy  strain 
So  still  the  wakeful  throb  of  pain, 
That,  rapt  in  the  delightful  measure, 
Sweet  Hope  again  may  whisper  pleasure. 
And  seem  the  notes  of  Spring  to  hear. 
Prelusive  to  a  happier  year  I 

And  if  thy  magic  can  restore 
The  shade  of  days  that  smile  no  more, 
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And  softer,  sweeter  colours  give 
To  scenes  that  in  remembrance  live ; 
Be  to  her  pensiye  heart  a  friend, 
And,  whilst  the  tender  shadows  blend, 
Recall,  ere  the  brief  trace  be  lost, 
Each  moment  that  she  prized  the  most. 
Perhaps,  when  many  a  cheerful  day 
Hereafter  shall  have  stolen  away. 
If  then  some  old  and  favourite  strain 
Should  bring  back  to  her  thoughts  again 
The  hours  when,  silent  by  her  side, 
I  listened  to  her  song  and  sighed  ; 
Perhaps  a  lon^-forgotten  name, 
A  thought,  if  not  a  tear  may  claim ; 
And  when  in  distant  plains  away. 
Alone  I  count  each  lingering  day. 
She  may  a  silent  prayer  prefer 
For  him  whose  heart  once  bled  for  her. 


ABSENCE. 

OCTOBER  26,  179K 

How  shall  I  cheat  the  heavy  hours,  of  thee 
Deprived,  of  thy  kind  looks  and  converse  sweet. 
Now  that  the  waving  grove  the  dark  storms  beat. 

And  wintry  winds  sad  sounding  o'er  the  lea,^ 

Scatter  the  sallow  leaf !     I  would  believe. 
Thou,  at  this  hour,  with  tearful  tenderness 
Dost  muse  on  absent  images,  and  press 

In  thought  my  hand,  and  say  :  Oh  do  not  grieve. 
Friend  of  my  heart !  at  wayward  fortune's  power ; 
One  day  we  shall  be  happy,  and  each  hour 

^  Summer- Lees,  near  Knoyle. 


194  wmsBssi  wmi^ 

Of  pain  foiget,  clia^red  by  tii^^Rmmer  ray« 
Hieae  tiion^ts  beguile  mj  maro^  for  tbj  losa. 
And,  as  the  aged  jmes  tibieir  dark  beads  toss, 

Oft  steal  the  sense  d  seMfcade  airay  > 
So  am  I  sadlj  soothed,  jet  (k  I  cask 
A  ^hM  gliHice  opeft  tiie  aeaaons  past^ 

And  think  how  dSffevenl  wm  tiie  happy  tide, 

When  thoa»  with  Itoka  of  loye^  wert  smiliDg  by  mj  side. 


FAIRY  SKETCH. 

SOBNB — WfftUSY  ABBKT. 

TfiBBB  was  a  morriee  on  the  moonli^  plain,  jv 

And  music  echoed  in  die  woody  ^ade» 
For  &y-like  fcnms,  as  of  Titania's  train, 

Upon  a  summer  eve,  beneath  the  shade 
Of  Netle/s  ivied  ruins,  to  the  sound 

Of  sprightly  minstrelsy  did  beat  the  ground  : — 
Come,  take  hands  1  and  lightly  move, 
While  our  boat,  in  yonder  cove, 
Rests  upon  the  darkening  sea ; 
Come,  take  hands,  and  follow  me ! 

Netley  t  thy  dim  and  desolated  fane 

Hath  heard,  perhaps,  the  spirits  of  the  night 

Shrieking,  at  times,  amid  the  wind  and  rain  ; 
Or  haply,  when  the  full-orbed  moon  shone  bright, 

Thy  glimmering  aisles  have  echoed  to  the  song 

Of  fairy  Mab,  who  led  her  shadowy  masque  along. 
Now,  as  to  the  sprightly  sound 
Of  moonlight  minstrelsy  we  beat  the  ground ; 
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From  the  pale  nooks,  in  accent  clear. 
Now,  methinks,  her  voice  I  hear, 
Sounding  o'er  the  darksome  sea ; 
Come,  take  hands,  and  follow  me ! 

Here,  beneath  the  solemn  wood. 

When  faintly-blue  is  all  the  sky, 

And  the  moon  is  still  on  high. 
To  the  murmurs  of  the  flood, 
To  the  glimpses  of  the  night, 
We  perform  our  airy  rite ; —  . 
Care  and  pain  to  us  unknown, 
To  the  darkening  seas  are  flown. 

Hear  no  more  life's  firetful  noise, 
Heed  not  here  pale  Envy's  sting, 

Par  from  life's  distempered  joys ; 
To  the  waters  murmuring, 

To  the  shadows  of  the  sky, 

To  the  moon  that  rides  on  high, 

To  the  glimpses  of  the  night, 

We  perform  our  airy  rite. 
While  care  and  pain,  to  us  unknown, 
To  the  darkening  seas  are  flown. 


INSCRIPTION. 


Come,  and  where  these  runnels  fall 
Listen  to  my  madrigal ! 
Far  from  all  sounds  of  all  the  strife, 
That  murmur  through  the  walks  of  life ; 
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From  grief,  inquietude,  and  fears, 
From  scenes  of  riot,  or  of  tears ; 
From  passions,  cankering  day  by  day, 
That  wear  the  inmost  heart  away  ; 
From  pale  Detraction's  envious  spite. 
That  worries  where  it  fears  to  bite  ; 
From  mad  Ambition's  worldly  chase  , 
Come,  and  in  this  shady  place. 
Be  thine  Contentment's  humble  joys, 
And  a  life  that  makes  no  noise, 
Save  when  fancy,  musing  long, 
Turns  to  desultory  song ;  ^ 
And  wakes  some  lonely  melody. 
Like  the  water  dripping  by. 
Come,  and  where  these  runnels  fall. 
Listen  to  my  madrigal ! 
BREMHnx  Garden,  Sept.  1808. 


PICTURES  FROM  THEOCRITUS. 

FROM  IDYL  I. 
Adv  Ti  TO  yjr&i>pi(Tfia,  etc. 

Goat-herd,  how  sweet  above  the  lucid  spring 
The  high  pines  wave  with  breezy  murmuring ! 
So  sweet  thy  song,  wliose  music  might  succeed 
To  the  wild  melodies  of  Pan's  own  reed. 

THYRSIS. 

More  sweet  thy  pipe's  enchanting  melody 
Than  streams  that  fell  from  bn-^ken  rocks  on  hidi. 
Say,  by  the  nymphs,  that  guard  the  sacred  scene, 
Where  lowly  tamarisks  shade  these  hillocks  green, 
At  noontide  shall  we  lie  ; 

•  "  And  Faiioy,  voui  ols^^rrvnv,  tuni-*  to  ioiv^.'^^rcmir.U, 
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No ;  for  o'erweiiried  with  the  forest  chase, 
Pan^  the  great  hunter  god,  sleeps  in  this  place. 
Beneath  the  branching  elra,  while  thy  sad  ?erae> 
0  Thjrsis !  Daplinis'  sorrows  shall  rehearse* 
Frontiog  the  wood-nyiDph's  solitary  seat. 
Whose  fountains  flash  amid  the  dark  retreat ; 
Where  the  old  statue  leana,  and  brown  oaks  wave 
Their  ancient  umBrage  o'er  the  paatoral  cave  ; 
There  wiU  we  rest,  and  thou,  as  erst,  prolong 
The  sweet  enchantment  of  the  Doric  song  ! 
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Mark,  where  the  beetling  precipice  appears, 
The  toil  of  the  old  fisher,  gray  with  years ; 
Mark,  bb  to  drag  the  laden  net  he  strains, 
The  labouring  muscle  and  the  sw^elling  veins ! 
There,  in  the  sun,  the  clustered  vineyard  bends, 
And  ghines  empurpled,  as  the  morn  ascends ! 
A  little  boy,  with  idly-happy  mien. 
To  guard  the  grapes  upon  the  ground  is  seen  ; 
Two  wily  foxes  creeping  round  appear, — 
Tlic  scrip  that  holds  his  morning  meal  is  near, — 
One  breaks  the  bending  vines  ;  with  longing  lip, 
And  look  oskance,  one  eyes  the  tempting  scrip. 
He  plats  and  plats  his  rushy  net  all  day, 
And  makes  the  vagrant  grasshopper  his  prey  ; 
He  plats  his  net,  intent  with  idle  care. 
Nor  heeds  how  vineyard,  grape,  or  scrip  may  fare. 

FBOM  THE  SAME. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  Daphnis  drooped  with  love? 

In  feir  Peneua'  Tempe,  or  the  grove 

Of  Pindtis  I     Nor  your  pastimes  did  ye  keep, 

TSTiere  huge  Anapus'  torrent  waters  sweep  ; 
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Oq  iEtna's  height,  ah !  impotent  to  save» 
Nor  yet  where  Akk  winds  his  holj  wave ! 

FROM  THE  SAKE. 

Pan,  Pau,  oh  mightj  hunter !  whether  now. 
Thou  roamest  o  er  Lyceus'  shaggy  brow. 
Or  Moeaalaus^  outstretched  in  amplest  shade, 
Thy  solitary  footsteps  have  delayed ; 
Leave  Helice's  romantic  rock  a  while, 
And  haste,  oh  haste,  to  the  Sicilian  isle ; 
Leave  the  dread  monument,  approached  with  fear, 
That  Lycaouian  tomb  the  gods  revere* 
Here  cease,  Sicilian  Muse,  the  Doric  lay  ; — 
Come,  Forest  Ring,  and  bear  this  pipe  away ; 
Daphnis,  subdued  by  love,  and  bowed  with  woe. 
Sinks,  sinks  for  ever  to  the  shades  below. 

F£0M  IDYL  YII. 

He  left  US ;— wo,  the  hour  of  parting  come. 

To  Prasidamus-  hospitable  liome. 

Myself  aud  Eucritus,  together  wend. 

With  young  Amynticns,  our  blooming  friend : 

There,  all  delighted,  through  the  summer  day. 

On  beds  of  rushes,  pillowed  deep,  we  lay  ; 

Around,  the  lentds,  newly  cut,  were  spread  i 

Bark  elms  and  poplars  whispered  o'er  our  head  ; 

A  hallowed  stream,  to  all  the  wood-nymphs  dear. 

Fresh  from  the  rocky  cavern  murmured  near ; 

Beneath  the  fruit-leaves^  many-mantliDg  shade, 

The  grasshoppers  a  coil  incessant  made ; 

From  the  wild  thorny  thickets,  heard  remote, 

The  wood-lark  trilled  his  far-resounding  note  ; 

Loud  sung  the  thnish,  musiciau  of  the  scene, 

And  soft  and  sweet  was  heard  the  dove  s  sad  note  between  ; 
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Then  jellow  bees,  wlioaa  murmur  soothed  fclie  ear, 
Went  idlj  flittiag  round  the  fouotaia  clear. 
Summer  and  Autumn  seemed  at  ODce  to  meet, 
Filling  with  redolence  the  blest  retreat, 
IfViiile  the  ripe  pear  came  roUiiig  to  our  feet. 
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When  the  famed  Argo  now  secure  had  passed 
The  cruabing  rocks,^  and  that  terrific  strait 
That  guank  the  wintry  Pontic,  the  tall  ship 
Reached  wild  Bebrjcia^s  shores  ;  bearing  like  goda 
Her  god'descended  chiefs.     They,  from  her  sides, 
With  scaling  steps  descend^  and  on  the  ^ore, 
Sarage,  and  sad,  and  beat  by  ocean  winds, 
Strewed  their  rough  beds,  and  on  the  casual  fire 
The  TeHsels  place.     The  brothers^  by  themselves, 
Cantor  aud  red-haired  Pollux,  wander  far 
Into  the  foreat  solitudes,     A  wood 
Immense  and  dark,  shagging  the  mountain  side, 
Before  them  rose  ;  a  cold  and  sparkling  fount 
Welled  with  perpetual  lapsoj  beneath  its  feet, 
Of  purest  w  ater  clear  *  scattering  below> 
Streams  as  of  silver  and  of  crystal  rose, 
Bright  from  the  bottom  :  Pines,  of  stateliest  lieighti 
Poplar,  and  plane,  and  cypress,  branching  wide. 
Were  near,  thick  bordered  by  the  scented  flowers 
That  lured  the  honeyed  bee,  when  spring  declines. 
Thick  swarming  o'er  the  meadows.     There  all  day 
A  huge  man  sat,  of  saTage,  wild  aspect ; 
His  breast  stood  roundly  forward^  his  broad  back 
Seemed  as  of  iron,  sucli  as  might  befit 
A  Tast  Colossus  sculptured     Full  to  new 

*  jiockj  ^htdi  were  Aupposed  to  etriko  uue  agaliiei  llic  utbtir,  and  mo  crtiiU 
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The  muscles  of  his  brawny  shoulders  stood, 

Like  the  round  mountain-stones  the  torrent  wave 

Has  polished ;  from  his  neck  and  back  hung  down 

A  lion's  skin,  held  by  its  claws.     Him  first 

The  red-haired  youth  addressed  :  Hail,  stranger,  hail. 

And  say,  what  tribes  unknown  inhabit  here  I 

Take  to  the  seas  thy  Hail :  I  ask  it  not. 

Who  never  saw  before,  or  thee,  or  thine. 

Courage !  thou  seest  not  men  that  are  unjust 

Or  cruel 

Courage  shall  I  learn  from  thee ! 
Thy  heart  is  savage ;  thou  art  passion's  slave. 
Such  as  I  am  thou  seest ;  but  land  of  thine 
I  tread  not 

Come,  these  hospitable  gifts 
Accept,  and  part  in  peace. 

No  :  not  from  thee. 
My  gifts  are  yet  in  store. 

Say,  may  we  drink 
Of  this  clear  fount  ? 

Ask,  when  wan  thirst  has  parched 
Thy  lips. 

What  present  shall  I  give  to  thee  ? 
None.  Stand  before  me  as  a  man  ;  lift  high 
Thy  brandished  arms,  and  try,  weak  pugilist, 
Thy  strength. 

But  say,  with  whom  shall  I  contend  ? 
Thou  seest  him  here  ;  nor  in  his  art  unskilled. 
Then  what  shall  be  the  prize  of  him  who  wins  ? 
Or  thou  shalt  be  my  slave,  or  I  be  thine. 
The  crested  birds  so  fight. 

Whether  like  birds 
Or  lions,  for  no  other  prize  fight  we ! 
He  said  :  and  sounded  loud  his  hollow  conch  ; 
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The  gannt  Bebiydan  brethren,  at  the  sound, 
With  long  lank  hair,  come  flocking  to  the  shade 
Of  that  vast  plain. 

Then  Castor  hied,  and  called 
The  hero  chiefs  from  the  Magnesian^  ship. 


SKETCHES  IN  THE  EXHIBITION,  1805. 

What  various  objects  strike  with  various  force, 

Achilles,  Hebe,  and  Shr  Watkin's  horse ! 

Here  summer  scenes,  there  Pentland's  stormy  ridge, 

Lords,  ladies,  Noah's  ark,  and  Cranford  bridge ! 

Some  that  display  the  elegant  design. 

The  lucid  colours,  and  the  flowing  line ; 

Some  that  might  make,  alas !  Walsh  Porter  ^  stare, 

And  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there ! 

LADY  M VE. 

How  clear  a  strife  of  light  and  shade  is  spread ! 
The  face  how  touched  with  nature's  loveliest  red ! 
The  eye,  how  eloquent,  and  yet  how  meek ! 
The  glow  subdued,  yet  mantling  on  thy  cheek  I 

M ^ve !  I  mark  aTone  thy  beauteous  face, 

But  all  is  nature,  dignity,  and  grace  ! 

HON.  MISS  MERCER. HOPNER. 

Oh !  hide  those  tempting  eyes,  that  faultless  form. 
Those  looks  with  feeling  and  with  nature  warm  ; 
The  neck,  the  softly-swelling  bosom  hide, 
Nor,  wanton  gales,  blow  the  light  vest  aside ; 

1  So  caUed,  from  the  conntry  where  it  was  built.  —  'A  gentleDian  well 
known  for  his  taste  and  fine  coUectiou. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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For  who,  wbcQ  beauties  more  than  life  excite 
SOenft  applause^  can  gaze  without  delight ! 
But  innoceuce,  enchautiug  maid,  is  thiue  ; 
ThiilO  eyes  in  liquid  light  unconscious  shine  ; 
And  may  thy  breast  no  other  feelings  prove, 
Tluui  those  of  sympathy  and  mutual  love ! 


y 


EXHIBITION,  1807. 

BLIND  FIDDLER.— WILKIB, 


With  mirth  unfeigned  the  cottage  chimney  rings, 
Thoo^  only  vocal  ivith  four  fiddle-strings : 
And  8eej  the  poor  blind  fiddler  draws  his  bow, 
And  lifts  intent  Ms  time-denoting  toe  ; 
While  yonder  maid,  as  blythe  as  birds  in  June, 
Yott  almost  hear  her  whistle  to  the  tune  ! 
Hiyd  .by*  a  lad,  in  imitative  guise, 
Fixed,  fiddle-Uke,  the  broken  bellows  plies ; 
Before  the  hearth,  with  looks  of  honest  joj, 
The  father  chirrups  to  the  chattering  boy, 
And  snaps  his  lifted  thumbs  with  mimic  glee, 
To  the  glad  urchin  on  his  mother's  knee ! 

MOBNING. — TURNER. 

Up  I  for  the  morning  shines  with  welcome  ray, 
And  to  the  sunny  seabeach  let  us  stray. 
What  orient  hues  proclaim  the  master's  hand ! 
How  light  the  wave  upon  the  half-wet  sand ! 
How  beautiful  the  sun,  as  still  we  gaze, 
Streams  all  di£Fusive  through  the  opening  haze ! 
Artist — when  to  the  thunder's  pealing  sound, 
Fire  mixed  with  hailstones  ran  upon  the  groimd, 
When  partial  darkness  the  dread  prospect  hid, 
And  sole  aspu-ed  the  aged  pyramid — 
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Sublimitj  thy  genius  seemed  to  guide 

O'er  Egypt's  champaigD,  desolate  and  wide ; 

But  here  delightful  beauty  reigns  alone, 

And  decks  the  morning  scene  with  graces  all  her  own. 

KESWICK. — SIR  GEORGE  BEAUMONT. 

How  shall  I  praise  thee,  Beaumont,  whose  nice  skill 

Can  mould  the  soft  and  shadowy  scene  at  will ; 

Chastise  to  harmony  each  gaudy  ray, 

Simple,  yet  grand,  the  mountain  scene  display  ; 

The  lake  where  sober  evening  seems  to  sleep, 

Hills  far  retiring  into  umbrage  deep ; 

Blend  all  with  classic,  pure,  poetic  taste, 

And  strike  the  more  with  forms  and  colours  chaste ! 

MARKET-DAY.  — C  ALCOT. 

Through  the  wood's  maze  our  eyes  delighted  stray, 
To  mark  the  rustics  on  the  market-day. 
Beneath  the  branches  winds  the  long  white  road ; 
Here  peeps  the  rustic  cottager's  abode  ; 
There  in  the  morning  sun,  the  children  play, 
Or  the  crone  creeps  along  the  dusty  way. 

SCENE  IN  PRANCE. LOUTHERBOURG. 

Artist,  I  own  thy  genius  ;  but  the  touch 
May  be  too  restless,  and  the  glare  too  much  : 
And  sure  none  ever  saw  a  landscape  shine, 
Basking  in  beams  of  such  a  sim  as  thine, 
But  felt  a  fervid  dew  upon  his  phiz, 
And  panting  cried,  0  Lord,  how  hot  it  is ! 

DEATH  OP  NELSON. — WEST. 

Turn  to  Britannia's  triumphs  on  the  main  : 
See  Nelson,  pale  and  fainting,  'mid  the  slain, 


tu 


BOVlflf  Mius. 


Whilat  Yictory  ri^  Btam  in  i^  garb  of  war, 
And  points  throagh  domia  tiw  rocks  of  Trafalgar ! 
Here  oeaae  tike  stndn ;  bat  irlule  thy  hulls  stiall  ride, 
Brittin,  diilt  duAmiBg  the  tamidtuous  tide, 
Maj  other  NelsoDfii  on  the  sangiiiDe  main, 
€hiid0i  like  )a  god,  the  battlers  hurricane ; 
And  whra.the  firaend'e  tranamii  potnp  is  past, 
Hi^  hung  the  bnner,  huflhed  the  battle';^  blast, 
May  thd  brave  diaiacter  to  agee  ehice, 
And  Qeniiis  eoneecmte  tiie  imnmrtal  shrine  I 


SOUTHAMPTON  CASTLE, 


.UrSOBIBBD  TO  THM  XABQITIS  OF  LANSDOWNB. 

Thb  moonlight  is  without ;  and  I  could  lose 

An  hour  to  gaze,  though  Taste  and  Spleudour  here^ 

As  in  a  lustrous  fairy  palace,  reign ! 

Regardless  of  the  lights  that  blaze  within, 

I  look  upon  the  wide  and  silent  sea, 

That  in  the  shadowy  moonbeam  sleeps : 

How  still, 
Nor  heard  to  murmur,  or  to  move,  it  lies ; 
Shining  in  Fancy's  eye,  like  the  soft  gleam. 
The  eve  of  pleasant  yesterdays !  lo 

The  clouds 
Have  all  sunk  westward,  and  the  host  of  stars 
Seem  in  their  watches  set,  as  gazing  on  ; 
While  night's  faur  empress,  sole  and  beautiful, 
Holds  her  illustrious  course  through  the  mid  heavens 

'  Soathampton  Castle  ia  a  magnificent  pile,  erected  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  commanding  the  most  strikiDg  views  of  the  river,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  New  Forest,  et  etc. 
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Supreme,  the  spectacle,  for  such  she  looks,  le 

Of  gazing  worlds ! 

How  different  is  the  scene 
That  lies  beneath  this  arched  window's  height  t 
The  town,  that  murmured  through  the  busy  day,         20 
Is  hushed ;  the  roofs  one  solemn  breadth  of  shade 
Veils ;  but  the  towers,  and  taper  spires  above, 
The  pinnets,  and  the  gray  embattled  walls, 
And  masts  that  throng  around  the  southern  pier, 
Shine  all  distinct  in  light ;  and  mark,  remote, 
O'er  yonder  elms,  St  Mary's  modest  fane. 

Oh !  if  such  yiews  may  please,  to  me  they  shine 
How  more  attractive !  but  few  years  have  passed. 
Since  there  Fsaw  youth,  health,  and  happiness, 
All  circling  round  an  aged  sire,*  whose  hairs  30 

Are  now  in  peace  gone  down  ;  he  was  to  me 
A  friend,  and  almost  with  a  father's  smile 
Hung  o'er  my  infant  Muse.     The  cheerful  voice 
Of  fellowship,  the  song  of  harmony. 
And  mirth,  and  wit,^  were  there. 

That  scene  is  passed  ; 
Cold  death  and  separation  have  dissolved 
The  evening  circle  of  once-happy  friends ! 

So  has  it  ever  fared,  and  so  must  fare. 
With  all  1    I  see  the  moonlight  watery  tract  40 

That  shines  far  off,  beneath  the  forest-shades : 
What  seems  it,  but  the  mirror  of  that  tide. 
Which  noiseless,  'mid  the  changes  of  the  world. 
Holds  its  inevitable  course,  the  tide 
Of  years  departing ;  to  the  distant  eye 
Still  seeming  motionless,  though  hurrying  on 
From  mom  till  midnight,  beaiing,  as  it  flows, 

»  Late  Dean  of  Winchester,  Dr  Newton  Ogle.— '  I  speak  this  of  Mr  Sheridan, 
who  was  often  of  the  party. 
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Tbe  sails  of  pleasurable  barks !     These  gleam 
To-day,  to-morrow  other  passing  sails 
Catch  the  like  sunshine  of  the  venial  morn* 

Our  pleasant  days  are  as  the  moop's  brief  light 
On  the  pale  ripple,  passing  as  it  shines  ! 
But  shall  the  pensive  bard  for  this  lament, 
Who  knows  how  transitory  are  all  worlds 
Before  His  eye  who  made  them ! 

Cease  the  strain ; 
And  welcome  still  the  social  intercourse 
That  soothes  the  world's  loud  jarring,  till  the  hour 
When,  universal  darkness  iv'rapping  all 
This  nether  scene,  a  light  from  heaven  shall  stream     co 
Through  clouds  dividing,  and  a  voice  be  heard  ; 
Here  only  pure  and  lasting  bliss  is  found ! 


THE  WINDS. 


When  dark  November  bade  the  leaves  adieu, 

And  the  gale  sung  amid  the  sea-boy's  shrouds, 
Methought  I  saw  four  winged  forms,  that  flew, 

With  garments  streaming  light,  amid  the  clouds ; 
Prom  adverse  regions  of  the  sky, 
In  dim  succession,  they  went  by. 
The  first,  as  o'er  the  billowy  deep  he  passed, 
Blew  from  its  brazen  trump  a  far-resounding  blast. 

Upon  a  beaked  promontory  high. 
With  streaming  heart,  and  cloudy  brow  severe,  lo 

Marked  ye  the  father  of  the  frowning  year  1  ^ 

Dark  vapours  rolled  o'er  the  tempestuous  sky, 

>  '*  Then  comes  the  father  of  the  tempest  forth,''— Thomson. 
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When  creeping  Winter  from  his  cave  came  forth  ;      is 
Stem  courier  of  the  storm,  he  cried,  what  from  the 
north  1 

NORTH  WIND. 

Prom  the  vast  and  desert  deeps, 

Where  the  lonely  Kraken  sleeps, 

Where  fixed  the  icy  mountains  high 

Glimmer  to  the  twilight  sky ; 

Where,  six  lingering  months  to  last,  20 

The  night  has  closed,  the  day  is  past, 

Father,  lo,  I  come,  I  come  : 

I  have  heard  the  wizard's  drum. 

And  the  withered  Lapland  hag. 

Seal,  with  muttered  spell,  her  bag : 

O'er  mountains  white,  and  forests  sere, 

I  flew,  and  with  a  wink  am  here. 

WINTER. 

Spirit  of  unwearied  wing, 

From  the  Baltic's  frozen  main. 

From  the  Russ's  bleak  domain,  so 

Say,  what  tidings  dost  thou  bring ! 
Shouts,  and  the  noise  of  battle !  and  again 

The  winged  wind  blew  loud  a  deadly  blast ; 
Shouts,  and  the  noise  of  battle  !  the  long  main 

Seemed  with  hoarse  voice  to  answer  as  he  passed. 
The  moody  South  went  by,  and  silence  kept ; 

The  cloudy  rack  oft  hid  his  mournful  mien. 
And  frequent  fell  the  showers,  as  if  he  wept 

The  eternal  havoc  of  this  mortal  scene. 

He  had  heard  the  yell,  and  cry,  40 

And  howling  dance  of  Anarchy, 
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,_    Where  the  Rhone,  with  niahing  flood^^ii^P        49 

Murmured  to  the  main^  through  blood  :^ 
He  seemed  to  wish  he  could  for  ever  thio^ 
Hii  mmtj  mantle  o'er  a  world  of  woe. 
Bat  rousing  him  from  his  desponding  trance, 

Cold  Eurua  blew  his  sharp  and  shrilling  horn  ; 
^     In  his  right  hand  he  bore  an  icy  lance, 

That  far  off  glittered  in  the  frost  of  morn  ; 
The  old  man  knew  the  clarion  from  afar, 

What  &om  the  East  1  he  cried* 

EAST  WIND* 

Shouts^  and  the  noise  of  wwj 
Far  oW  the  land  hath  been  my  flight, 
0*er  many  a  forest  dark  as  nighty 
O'er  champaigns  where  the  Tartar  speeds^ 
O'er  Wolga's  wild  and  giant  reeds, 

O'er  the  Carpathian  summits  hoar, 

Beneath  whose  snows  and  shadows  frore, 

Poland's  level  length  unfolds 

Her  trackless  woods  and  wildering  wolds,  eo 

Like  a  spirit,  seeking  rest, 

I  have  passed  from  east  to  west. 

While  sounds  of  discord  and  lament 

Rose  from  the  earth  where'er  I  went. 

I  care  not ;  hurrying,  as  in  scorn, 

I  shook  my  lance,  and  blew  my  horn  ; 

The  day  shows  clear;  and  merrily 

Along  the  Atlantic  now  I  fly. 
Who  comes  in  soft  and  spicy  vest. 
From  the  mild  regions  of  the  West  ?  7o 

An  azure  veil  bends  waving  o'er  his  head. 
And  showers  of  violets  from  his  hands  are  shed. 
'Tis  Zephyr,  with  a  look  as  young  and  fair 
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As  when  his  lucid  wings  conveyed  74 

That  beautiful  and  gentle  maid 
Psyche,  transported  through  the  air, 
The  blissful  couch  of  Love's  own  god  to  share. 

Winter,  avaunt !  thy  haggard  eye 

Will  scare  him,  as  he  wanders  by, 

Him  and  the  timid  butterfly.  so 

He  brings  again  the  mom  of  May  ; 
The  lark,  amid  the  clear  blue  sky, 
Carols,  but  is  not  seen  so  high. 

And  all  the  winter's  winds  fly  far  away ! 
I  cried :  0  Father  of  the  world,  whose  might 

The  storm,  the  darkness^  and  the  winds  obey, 
Oh,  when  will  thus  the  loug  tempestuous  night 

Of  warfare  and  of  woe  be  rolled  away ! 
Oh,  when  will  cease  the  uproar  and  the  din. 
And  Peace  breathe  soft,  Summer  is  coming  in !       90 


ON  WILLIAM  SOMMERS  OP  BRBMHILL. 

When  will  the  grave  shelter  thy  few  gray  hairs, 
0  aged  man  1    Thy  sand  is  almost  run, 
And  many  a  year,  in  vain,  to  meet  the  sun, 

Thine  eyes  have  rolled  in  darkness ;  want  and  cares 
Have  been  thy  visitants  from  mom  to  mora. 
While  trembling  on  existence  thou  dost  live, 
Accept  what  human  charity  can  give  ; 

But  standing  thus,  time-palsied,  and  forlom. 

Like  a  scathed  oak,  of  all  its  boughs  bereft, 

God  and  the  grave  are  thy  best  refuge  left. 

When  the  bells  rung,  and  summer's  smiling  ray 
Welcomed  again  the  merry  Whitsuntide, 
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Aud  all  my  humble  villagers  were  gaj  ; 

I  saw  thee  sitting  on  the  highway  side. 
To  feel  once  more  the  warm  sun's  blessed  beam  : 

Didst  thou  then  think  upon  thy  own  gay  prime, 

On  such  a  holiday,  and  the  glad  time 
When  thou  wert  young  and  happy,  like  a  dream 
Now  perished !    No  ]  the  murmured  prayer  alone 
Rose  from  the  trembling  lips  towards  the  Throne 

Of  Mercy  ;  that  ere  spring  returned  again, 
And  the  long  winter  blew  its  dreary  blasts 

To  sweep  the  rerdure  from  the  fading  plain, 
Thy  burden  would  be  dropped,  thy  sorrows  past  f 
0  blind  and  aged  man,  bowed  down  with  cares, 
When  will  the  grave  shelter  thy  few  gray  hairs  I 


THE  VISIONARY  BOY. 


Oh  !  lend  that  lute,  sweet  Archimage,  to  mo ! 
Enough  of  care  and  heaviness 
The  weary  lids  of  life  depress, 

And  doubly  blest  that  gentle  heart  shall  be. 
That  wooes  of  poesy  the  visions  bland* 
And  strays  forgetfid  o'er  enchanted  land! 

Oh !  lend  that  lute,  sw^eet  Archimage,  to  me  ! 

So  spoke,  with  ardent  look,  yet  eyebrow  sad, 

Wben  he  had  passed  o'er  many  a  mountain  nide* 
And  many  a  wild  and  weary  solitude,  lo 

'Mid  a  green  vale,  a  wandering  minstrel-lad* 

With  eyes  that  shone  in  softened  flame. 

With  wrings  and  wand,  young  Fancy  came  ; 

And  as  she  touched  a  trembling  lute. 

The  lone  enthusiast  stood  entranced  and  mute. 
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It  was  a  sound  that  made  his  soul  forego  i6 

All  thoughts  of  sadness  in  a  world  of  woe. 

Oh,  lend  that  lute !  he  cried :   Hope,  Pitj,  Love, 

Shall  listen ;  and  each  valley,  rock,  and  grove. 

Shall  witness,  as  with  deep  delight. 

From  orient  morn  to  dewj-stealing  night. 

My  spirit,  rapt  in  trance  of  sweetness  high, 

Shall  drink  the  heartfelt  sound  with  tears  of  ecstasy  I 

As  thus  he  spoke,  soft  voices  seemed  to  say. 

Come  away,  come  away  ; 

Where  shall  the  heart-sick  minstrel  stray. 

But  (viewing  all  things  like  a  dream) 

By  haunted  wood,  or  wizard  stream  ? 
That,  like  a  hermit  weeping, 
Amid  the  gray  stones  creeping ;  so 

With  voice  distinct,  yet  faint. 
Calls  on  Repose  herself  to  hear  its  soothing  plaint. 

For  him,  romantic  Solitude 

Shall  pile  sublime  her  mountains  rude ; 

For  him,  with  shades  more  soft  impressed. 

The  lucid  lake's  transparent  breast 

Shall  show  the  banks,  the  woods,  the  hill, 

More  dear,  more  beautiful,  more  still. 

For  him  more  musical  shall  wave 

The  pines  o'er  Echo's  moonlit  cave  ;  4o 

While  sounds  as  of  a  fairy  lyre 

Amid  the  shadowy  cliffs  expire ! 
This  valley  where  the  raptured  minstrel  stood 
Was  shaded  with  a  circling  slope  of  wood. 
And  rich  in  beauty,  with  that  valley  vied, 

ThessaUan  Tempe,  crowned  with  verdant  bay. 

Where  smooth  and  clear  Peneus  winds  his  way  ; 
And  Ossa  and  Olympus,  on  each  side. 
Rise  dark  with  woods ;  or  that  Sicilian  plain 
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Which  ArethuBa'a  clearest  waters  lave,  50 

By  many  a  hannt  of  Pao,  atid  wood-ujmph's  cave, 

LingeriBg  and  listening  to  the  Doric  strain 

Of  him,^  the  bard  whose  mime  might  succeed 

To  the  wild  melodies  of  Pan's  own  reed! 

This  scene  the  mistress  of  the  valley  held, 
Fancy,  a  magic  maid ;  and  at  her  will. 
Aerial  castles  crowned  the  gleaming  hill, 

Or  forests  rose,  or  lapse  of  water  welled. 

Sometimes  she  sat  with  lifted  eye. 

And  marked  the  dark  storm  in  the  western  sky ;     go 

Sometimes  she  looked,  and  scarce  her  breath  would  draw. 

As  fearful  things,  not  to  be  told,  she  saw ; 

And  sometimes,  like  a  vision  of  the  air. 

On  wings  of  shifting  light  she  floated  here  and  tlicro. 
In  the  breeze  her  garments  flew, 
Of  the  brightest  skiey  blue, 
Lucid  as  the  tints  of  raorn, 
When  Summer  trills  his  pipe  of  com  : 

Her  tresses  to  each  wing  descetiding  fall, 

Or,  lifted  by  the  wind,  7o 

Stream  loose  and  unconfined. 

Like  golden  threads,  teneath  her  myrtle  coronal. 
The  listening  passions  stood  aloof  and  mate, 

As  offc  the  west  wind  touched  her  trembling  lute. 

But  when  its  sounds  the  youthful  minstrel  heard. 
Strange  mingled  feelings,  not  to  be  expressed, 
Rose  undefined,  yet  blissful,  on  his  breast. 

And  all  the  softened  scene  in  sweeter  light  appeared. 
Then  Fancy  waved  her  wand,  and  lo  1 

An  airy  troop  went  beckoning  by  :  so 

Come,  from  toil  and  worldly  woe ; 

Come,  live  with  ob  in  rales  remote !  they  cry. 

>  TheocntoB. 
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These  are  the  flitting  phantasies ;  the  dreams  88 

That  lead  the  heart  through  all  that  elfin  land. 

Where  half-seen  shapes  entice  with  whispers  bland. 
Meantime  the  clouds,  impressed  with  livelier  beams,    . 

Roll,  in  the  lucid  track  of  air, 
Arrajed  in  coloured  brede,  with  semblances  more  fair. 

The  airy  troop,  as  on  they  sail, 

Thus  the  pensive  stranger  hail :  90 

In  the  pure  and  argent  sky, 

There  our  distant  chambers  lie  ; 

The  bed  is  strewed  with  blushing  roses, 

When  Quietude  at  eve  reposes, 

Oft  trembUng  lest  her  bowers  should  fade. 

In  the  cold  earth's  humid  shade. 
Come,  rest  with  us  I  evanishing,  they  cried — 
Come,  rest  with  us !  the  lonely  vale  replied. 

Then  Fancy  beckoned,  and  with  smiling  mien, 
A  radiant  form  arose,  like  the  fair  Queen  100 

Of  Beauty  :  from  her  eye  divinely  bright, 
A  richer  lustre  shot,  a  more  attractive  Jight. 
She  said  :   With  fairer  tints  I  can  adorn 
The  living  landscape,  fairer  than  the  morn. 
The  summer  clouds  in  shapes  romantic  rolled, 
And  those  they  edge  the  fading  west,  like  gold ; 
The  lake  that  sleeps  in  sunlight,  yet  impressed 
With  shades  more  sweet  than  real  on  its  breast ; 
'Mid  baffling  stones,  beneath  a  partial  ray. 
The  small  brook  huddling  its  uneven  way  ;  110 

The  blue  far  distant  hills,  the  silvery  sea, 
And  every  scene  of  summer  speaks  of  me  : 
But  most  I  wake  the  sweetest  wishes  warm, 
Where  the  fond  gaze  is  turned  on  woman's  breathing  form. 

So  passing  silent  through  a  myrtle  grove, 
Beauty  first  led  him  to  the  bower  of  Love. 
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A  mellow  light  through  the  dim  corert  stmyecl,     n: 
And  opening  roses  canopied  the  shade- 
Why  does  the  hurrjing  pulse  unbidden  leap  1 
Behold,  in  yonder  glade  that  nymph  asleep ! 
The  heart-struck  minstrel  hangs,  with  lingering  gaze, 
O'er  every  charm  his  eye  impassioned  strays ! 
An  edge  of  white  is  seen,  and  scarcely  seen, 
As  soft  she  breathes,  her  coral  lips  between  ; 
A  lambent  ray  steals  from  her  half-closed  eye, 
As  her  breast  lieaves  a  short  imperfect  sigh. 
Sleep,  winds  of  summer,  o'er  the  leafy  bower, 
Nor  move  the  light  bells  of  the  nodding  flower  ; 
Lest  but  a  sound  of  stirring  leares  might  seem 
To  break  the  charm  of  her  delicious  dream  !  iso 

And  je,  fond,  rising,  throbbing  thoughts,  away^ 
Lest  syren  Pleasure  all  the  soul  betray  ! 

Oh  I  turn,  and  listen  to  the  ditty 

From  the  lowly  cave  of  Pity. 

On  slaughter  s  plain,  while  Valour  grieveSj 

There  he  sunk  to  rest^ 
And  the  ring-dove  scattered  leaves 
Upon  his  bleeding  breast! 
Her  face  was  hid,  while  her  pale  arms  enfold 
What  seemed  an  urn  of  alabaster  cold  ;  HO 

To  this  she  pressed  her  heaving  bosom  bare : 

The  drops  that  gathered  in  the  dank  abode 
Fell  dripping,  on  her  long  dishevelled  hair  ; 

And  still  her  tears,  renewed,  and  silent,  flowed  : 
And  when  the  winds  of  autuoin  ceased  to  swell. 
At  times  was  heard  a  slow  and  melancholy  knell  I 
'Twas  in  the  twilight  of  the  deepest  w^ood, 

Beneath  w^hose  boughs  (like  sad  Cocytns,  fiuned 

Through  fabling  Greece,  from  lamentation  named  * 

^  ^*  From  kmculiUtOD  uanmili  i&nti  bud  hmeuC—Mikoa. 
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A  liyer  dark  and  silent  flowed,  there  stood  i50 

A  pale  and  melancholy  man,  intent 
His  look  upon  that  drowsy  stream  he  bent, 
As  ever  counting,  when  the  fitful  breeze 
.With  strange  and  hollow  sound  sung  through  the  trees, 
Counting  the  sallow  leayes,  that  down  the  current  went. 
He  saw  them  not : 

Earth  seemed  to  him  one  uniyersal  blot. 
Sometimes^  as  most  distempered,  to  and  fro 

He  paced ;  and  sometimes  fixed  his  chiUing  look 

Upon  a  dreadful  book,  leo 

Inscribed  with  secret  characters  of  woe ; 
While  gibbering  imps,  as  mocking  him,  appeared, 
And  airy  laughter  'mid  the  dusk  was  heard. 
Then  Fancy  waved  her  wand  again. 

And  all  that  valley  that  so  lovely  smiled 

Was  changed  to  a  bare  champaign,  waste  and  wild. 
''  What  pale  and  phantom-horseman  rides  amain  'i  " 
Tis  Terror;— all  the  plain,  far  on*  is  spread 
With  skulls  and  bones,  and    relics  of  the  dead ! 
From  his  black  trump  he  blew  a  louder  blast,  i7o 

And  earthquakes  muttered  as  the  giant  passed. 

Then  said  that  magic  maid,  with  aspect  bland, 
^Tis  thine  to  seize  his  phantom  spear, 

'Tis  thine  his  sable  trumpet  to  command. 
And  thrill  the  inmost  heart  with  shuddering  fear. 

But  hark !  to  Music's  softer  sound, 
New  scenes  and  fairer  views  accordant  rise : 

Above,  around, 
The  mingled  measure  swells  in  air,  and  dies. 
Music,  in  thy  charmed  shell,  iso 

What  sounds  of  holy  magic  dwell ! 
Oft  when  that  shell  was  to  the  ear  applied, 

Confusion  of  rich  harmonies, 
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All  swellitig  rose,  ba 

That  caaie,  as  with  a  gentlj-swelliug  tide  : 

Then  at  the  close. 
Angelic  Toices  seemed,  aloft, 
To  answer  as  it  died  the  cadence  soft* 
Now,  lite  the  hum  of  distant  ocean^s  stream. 
The  murmurs  of  the  woudVous  concave  seem  ;  i»o 

And  DOW  exultingly  their  tones  prolong 
The  chorded  pseaas  of  the  choral  song, 
Then  Music,  with  a  voice  more  wildly  sweet 

Than  winds  that  pipe  on  the  forsaken  shore. 

When  the  last  rain-drops  of  the  west  are  o*er, 
Warbled :  Oh,  welcome  to  mj  blest  retreat. 
And  give  my  sounds  to  the  responsive  lyre : 
With  me  to  these  melodious  groves  retire^ 

And  such  pm'e  feelings  share, 
As,  far  from  noise  and  folly,  soothe  thee  there.  200 

Here  Fancy,  as  the  prize  were  won, 
And  now  she  hailed  her  favourite  son. 
With  energy  impatient  cried  : 
The  weary  world  is  dark  and  wide, 
Lo !  I  am  with  thee  still  to  comfort  and  to  guide.* 

Nor  fear,  if,  grim  before  thine  eyes, 
Pale  worldly  Want,  a  spectre,  lowers ; 

What  is  a  world  of  vanities 
To  a  world  as  sweet  as  ours  I 
When  thy  heart  is  sad  and  lone,  aio 

And  loves  to  dwell  on  pleasures  flown. 
When  that  heart  no  more  shall  bound 
At  some  kind  voice's  well-known  sound. 
My  spells  thy  drooping  languor  shall  relieve. 
And  airy  spirits  touch  thy  lonely  harp  at  eve. 

*  I  have  placed  Masic  last,  as  I  think  a  perfect  musical  ear  implies  the 
highest  degree  of  cultiration. 
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Look ! — ^Delight  and  Hope  advancing,  2id 

Music  joins  her  thrilling  notes, 
O'er  the  level  lea  come  dancing ; 

Seize  the  vision  as  it  floats, 
Bright-ejed  Rapture  hovers  o'er  them,  220 

Waving  light  his  seraph  wings, 
Youth  exulting  flies  before  them. 
Scattering  cowslips  as  he  sings ! 
Come  now,  my  car  pursue. 

The  wajTward  Fairy  cried  ; 
And  high  amid  the  fields  of  air, 

Above  the  clouds,  together  we  will  ride, 
And  posting  on  the  riewless  winds. 
So  leave  the  cares  of  earth  and  all  its  thoughts  behind. 
I  can  sail,  and  I  can  fly,  280 

To  all  regions  of  the  sky. 
On  the  shooting  meteor^s  course. 
On  a  winged  griffin-horse ! 
She  spoke  :  when  Wisdom's  self  drew  nigh, 
A  noble  sternness  in  her  searching  eye  ; 

Like  Pallas  helmed,  and  in  her  hand  a  spear, 
As  not  in  idle  warfare  bent,  but  still, 
As  resolute,  to  cope  with  every  earthly  ill. 

In  youthful  dignity  severe. 
She  stood  :  And  shall  the  aspiring  mind,  240 

To  Fancy  be  alone  resigned ! 
Alas  I  she  cried,  her  witching  lay 
Too  often  leads  the  heart  astray! 

Still,  weak  minstrel,  wouldst  thou  rove. 
Drooping  in  the  distant  grove. 
Forgetful  of  all  ties  that  bind 
Thee,  a  brother,  to  mankind? 

Has  Fanc/s  feeble  voice  defied 
The  ills  to  poor  humanity  allied  ? 
VOL.  I.  M 
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Can  she,  like  Wisdom,  bid  thy  soul  sustain  sso 

Its  po3t  of  duty  in  a  life  of  pain  I 
Can  she,  like  meek  Religion,  bid  thee  be^ 
Contempt  and  hardship  in  a  world  of  care  ! 

Yet  let  not  my  rebuke  decry, 
In  all,  her  blameless  witchery. 
Or  from  the  languid  bosom  tear 
Each  sweet  illusion  nourished  there. 

With  dignity  and  truth,  combined. 
Still  may  she  rule  the  manly  mind  j 
Her  sweetest  magic  still  impart  Mt 

To  soften,  not  subdue,  the  heart : 
Still  may  she  warm  the  chosen  breast, 
Not  as  the  sovereign,  but  the  guest* 
Then  shall  she  lead  the  blameless  Muse 
Through  all  her  fairest,  wildest  views ; 
To  mark  amid  the  flowers  of  morn, 
The  bee  go  forth  with  early  horn ; 
Or  when  the  moon,  a  softer  light 
Sheds  on  the  rocks  and  seas  of  night. 
To  hear  the  circling  fairy  bands  tjQ 

Sing,  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands  I 
Sweeter  is  our  light  than  day, 
Fond  enthusiast,  come  away  1 

Then  Chivalry  again  shall  call 
The  champions  to  her  bannered  hall  1 

The  pipe,  and  song,  with  many  a  mingled  shout 
Ring  through  the  forest,  as  the  satyr-rout, 
Dance  round  the  dragon-chariot  of  Romance  ; 
Forth  pricks  the  erraut  knight  with  rested  lance  ; 
Imps,  demons,  fays,  in  antic  train  succeed,  2ao 

The  wandering  maiden,  and  the  winged  steed  1 
The  muttering  wizard  turns,  with  haggard  looi^ 
The  bloody  leaves  of  the  accursed  book. 
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Whilst  giants,  from  the  gloomy  castle  tower,  284 

With  lifted  bats  of  steel,  more  dreadful  lower ! 

At  times,  the  magic  shall  prevail 

Of  the  wild  and  wonderous  tale ; 

At  times,  high  rapture  shall  prolong 

The  deep,  enthusiastic  song. 

Hence,  at  midnight,  thou  shalt  stray,  290 

Where  dark  ocean  flings  its  spray. 

To  hear  o'er  heaven's  resounding  arch 

The  Thunder-Lord  begin  his  march  1 

Or  mark  the  flashes,  that  present 

Some  far-off  shattered  monument ; 

Whilst  along  the  rocky  vale, 

Red  fire^  mingled  with  the  hail. 

Run  along  upon  the  ground, 

And  the  thunders  deeper  sound ! 

The  loftier  Muse,  with  awful  mien,  soo 

Upon  a  lonely  rock  is  seen  : 

Full  is  the  eye  that  speaks  the  dauntless  soul ; 

She  seems  to  hear  the  gathering  tempest  roll 

Beneath  her  feet ;  she  bids  an  eagle  fly. 

Breasting  the  whirlwind,  through  the  dark-red  sky  ; 

Or,  with  elated  look,  lifts  high  the  spear. 

As  sounds  of  distant  battles  roll  more  near. 

Now  deep-hushed  in  holy  trance. 
She  sees  the  powers  of  Heaven  advance, 
And  wheels,  instinct  with  spirit,  bear  310 

God's  living  chariot  through  the  air ; 
Now  on  the  wings  of  mom  she  seems  to  rise. 
And  join  the  strain  of  more  than  mortal  harmonies. 

Thy  heart  shall  beat  exulting  as  she  sings. 
And  thou  shalt  cry  :  Give  me  an  angel's  wings  ! 

With  sadder  sound,  o'er  Pity's  cave, 
The  willow  in  the  wind  shall  wave ; 
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And  all  the  Ustoning  passions  stand,  its 

Obedient  to  thj  great  command. 

With  Poesy's  sweet  charm  impressed, 
Fancy  ttua  shall  warm  thy  breast ; 
Still  her  smOing  train  be  thine. 
Still  her  lovely  risions  shine, 
To  cheer,  beyond  my  boasted  power, 
A  sad  or  solitary  Lour, 

Thus  let  them  soothe  a  while  thy  heart, 
"  Come  lite  shadows,  so  depart ; " 
Bat  never  may  the  witching  lay 
Lead  each  sense  from  life  astray  ; 
For  vain  the  poet's  muse  of  fire,  ssa 

Vain  the  magic  of  his  lyre. 
Unless  the  touch  subdued  impart 
Truth  and  wisdom  to  the  heart ! 
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If  ever  sea-maid,  from  her  coral  cave, 
Beneath  the  ham  of  the  great  surge,  has  loved 
To  pass  delighted  from  her  green  abode, 
And,  seated  on  a  summer  bank,  to  sing 
No  earthly  music  ;  in  a  spot  like  this, 
The  bard  might  feign  he  heard  her,  as  she  dried 
Her  golden  hair,  yet  dripping  from  the  main. 
In  the  slant  sunbeam. 

So  the  pensive  bard 
Might  image,  warmed  by  this  enchanting  scene,  lo 

The  ideal  form  ;  but  though  such  things  are  not, 
He  ivho  has  ever  felt  a  thought  refined ; 

^  A  beautiful  seat  of  Henry  Drummond,  Esq. 
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He  who  has  wandered  on  the  sea  of  life,  is 

Forming  delightful  visions  of  a  home 

Of  beauty  and  repose ;  he  who  has  loved, 

With  filial  warmth  his  country,  will  not  pass 

Without  a  look  of  more  than  tenderness 

On  all  the  scene ;  from  where  the  pensile  birch 

Bends  on  the  bank,  amid  the  clustered  group 

Of  the  dark  hollies ;  to  the  woody  shore  20 

That  steals  diminished,  to  the  distant  spires 

Of  Hampton,  crowning  ^he  long  lucid  wave. 

White  in  the  sun,  beneath  the  forest-shade. 

Full  shines  the  frequent  sail,  like  Vanity, 

As  she  goes  onward  in  her  glittering  trim, 

Amid  the  glances  of  life's  transient  morn, 

Calling  on  all  to  view  her ! 

Vectis  *  there. 
That  slopes  its  greensward  to  the  lambent  wave. 
And  shows  through  softest  haze  its  woods  and  domes,  so 
With  gray  St  Catherine's  ^  creeping  to  the  sky. 
Seems  like  a  modest  maid,  who  charms  the  more 
Concealing  half  her  beauties. 

To  the  East, 
Proud,  yet  complacent,  on  its  subject  realm. 
With  masts  innumerable  thronged,  and  hulls 
Seen  indistinct,  but  formidable,  mark 
Albion's  vast  fleet,  that,  like  the  impatient  storm. 
Waits  but  the  word  to  thunder  and  flash  death 
On  him  who  dares  approach  to  violate  40 

The  shores  and  living  scenes  that  smile  secure 
Beneath  its  di*agon-watch ! 

Long  may  they  smile ! 
And  long,  majestic  Albion  (while  the  sound 

*  The  Isle  of  Wight.  — '  The  highest  slowly-rising  eminence  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  seen  from  the  river. 
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From  East  to  West,  from  Albia*  to  the  Po, 
Of  dark  coatention  hurtles),  maj'at  thou  rest, 
As  calm  and  beautiful  this  sjlvan  scene 
Looks  on  the  refluent  wave  that  steals  below. 
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The  morning  shone  on  Tagus'  rocky  side. 

And  airs  of  summer  swelled  the  j ellow  tide, 

When,  rising  from  his  melancholy  bed. 

And  faint,  and  feeblj  bj  Antonio^  led. 

Poor  Caraoens,  subdued  bj  want  and  woe, 

Along  the  winding  margin  wandered  slow. 

His  harp,  that  once  could  each  warm  feeling  moTe 

Of  patriot  glory  or  of  tenderest  lore, 

His  sole  and  sable  friend*  (while  a  faint  tone 

Rose  from  the  wires)  placed  by  a  mossy  stone.  lo~ 

How  beautiful  the  sun  ascending  shines 
From  ridge  to  ridge,  along  the  pui'ple  vines  I 
How  pure  the  azure  of  the  opening  skies  ! 
How  resonant  the  nearer  rock  replies 
To  call  of  early  mariners !  and,  hark  ! 
The  distant  whistle  from  yon  parting  bark, 
That  down  the  cliannel  as  serene  she  strays. 
Her  gray  sail  mingles  with  the  morning  haze, 
Bound  to  explore,  o'er  ocean's  stormy  reign, 
New  lands  that  lurk  amid  the  lonely  main ! 

A  transient  fervour  touched  the  old  man's  breast ; 
lie  raised  bis  eyes,  so  long  by  care  depressed, 

*  The  Elbe,  — '  Inicribed  to  Lord  Stmngfunl.  —  •  The  faithful  Indian  who 
aUenileil  him  in  all  bl^  sorrows,  a  native  of  Java.  —  *  AntoaiOi  ^'  who  beggud 
alim  through  LiAboUi  and  at  night  shared  the  |>roduo$  with  his  broken -^heirted 
maiter, ^^—Stra ngJmiT^  Prejace. 
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And  while  they  shone  with  momentary  fire,  28 

Ardent  he  struck  the  long-forgotten  lyre. 
From  Tagus'  yellow-sanded  shore, 

O'er  the  billows,  as  they  roar, 

O'er  the  bltie  sea,  waste  and  wide. 

Our  bark  threw  back  the  burning  tide, 

By  northern  breezes  cheer'ly  borne, 

On  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  mom.  30 

Blanco,  whose  cold  shadow  vast 

Chills  the  western  wave,  is  past ! 

Huge  Bojador,  frowning  high. 

Thy  dismal  terrors  we  defy ! 

But  who  may  violate  the  sleep 

And  silence  of  the  sultry  deep  ; 

Where,  beneath  the  intenser  sun,^ 

Hot  showers  descend,  red  lightnings  run  ; 

Whilst  all  the  pale  expanse  beneath 

Lies  burning  wide,  without  a  breath ;  40 

And  at  mid-day  from  the  mast, 

No  shadow  on  the  deck  is  cast ! 

Night  by  night,  still  seen  the  same. 

Strange  lights  along  the  cordage  flame. 

Perhaps,  the  spirits  of  the  good,^ 

That  wander  this  forsaken  flood 

Sing  to  the  seas,  as  slow  we  float, 

A  solemn  and  a  holy  note ! 
Spectre^  of  the  southern  main. 

Thou  barr'st  our  onward  way  in  vain,  50 

Wrapping  the  terrors  of  thy  form. 

In  the  thunder's  rolling  storm ! 

»  CrossiDg  the  Line.—*  Lights  called  by  the  Portagueee  Corpo  Sancto\ 
suppoeed  to  be  the  spirits  of  saints,  hovering  on  the  shrouds. — *  The  terrific 
Phantom  of  the  Cape,  described  by  Camoens. 
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Fearless  o'er  the  indignant  tide, 
On  to  the  east  oar  galleys  rida 

Triumph!  for  the  toil  is  o'er — 
We  kis3  the  far*Bought  lodian  shore  I 
Glittering  to  the  orient  tb.j, 
The  baunerB  of  the  Cross  display  ! 

Does  my  heart  exulting  bound  1 
AlaSj  forlorOj  I  gaze  around  : 
Feeble,  poor,  and  old,  I  stand, 
A  stranger  in  my  native  land! 

My  sable  slare  (ah,  no  I  my  only  friend, 
Whose  steps  npon  my  nigged  path  attend) 
Sees,  but  with  tenderness  that  fears  to  speak. 
The  tear  that  trickles  down  my  aged  cheek ! 
My  harp  is  sOcnt, — famine  shrinks  mine  eye, — 
"  Give  mc  a  little  food  for  charity  !"  ^ 
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THE  SYLPii  OF  summer: 


God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ! 
At  once  the  glorious  sun,  at  his  command, 
From  space  illimitable,  void  and  dark, 
Sprang  jubilant,  and  angel  hierarchies, 
Whose  long  hosannahs  pealed  from  orb  to  orb, 
Sang,  Glory  be  to  Thee,  God  of  all  worlds  I 

Then  beautiful  the  ball  of  this  terrene 
Rolled  in  the  beam  of  first-created  day, 

^  C&moena,  tfie  great  poet  of  Portugal,  Lb  vnppoBed  to  bave  gone  to  tbo  Ea^t 
Indies  m  fh^name  sblp  mih  tlie  first  Di^^verer^  rousd  the  Cape  of  Good  Qop^ 
Vimm  do  Ganm.  thh  \s  ttot  the  cfisf?,  ttiougb  he  wttjk*  the  noble  poom  de- 
pcripdvc  of  the  voyflgi*.  He  went  U*  India  Bi)iiie  y^^ara  aft^rwarda,  but  the 
general  idea  i&  snflie^eiit  for  poetica!  purpo^^es.  Uh  Kubsajiient  sorrows  fttid 
poverty,  b  hb  QAtive  land,  are  weU  knowQ.— '  liL»cnbed  to  WUIiato  Sotliebj, 
Esq, 
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And  all  its  elements  obeyed  the  voice 
Of  Him,  the  great  Creator  ;  Air»  and  Fire, 
And  Earth,  and  Water^  each  itn  ministry 
Performed,  whilst  Chaos  from  his  ebon  throne 
Leaped  np  ;  and  so  magnificent,  and  decked^ 
And  mantled  in  its  ambient  atmosphere, 
The  liring  world  began  its  state  ! 

To  thee, 
Spirit  of  Air,  I  lift  the  venturous  song, 
lifhose  viewless  presence  fills  the  living  scene. 
Whose  element  ten  thousand  thousand  wings 
Fan  joyous  ;  o'er  whose  fields  the  morning  clouds 
Ride  high  ;  whose  rule  the  lightning-shafts  obey. 
And  the  deep  thunder's  long-careering  march  1 

The  Winds  too  are  thj  subjects ;  from  the  breeze, 
That,  like  a  child  upon  a  holiday, 
On  the  high  mountain  s  van  piu'sues  the  down 
Of  the  gray  thistle,  ere  the  autumnal  shower 
Steals  soft,  and  mars  his  pastime ;  to  the  King 
Of  Hurricanes,  that  sounds  his  mighty  Rliell, 
And  bids  Tornado  sweep  the  Western  world. 

Sylph  of  the  Summer  Galcj  on  thee  I  caU ! 
Oh*  come,  when  now  gay  June  is  in  her  car, 
Wafting  the  breath  of  roses  as  she  moves  ; 
Cotne  to  this  garden  bowen  which  I  have  hung 
With  tendrils^  and  the  fragrant  eglantine, 
And  mandrake,  rich  with  many  mantling  stars  I 

'Tis  pleasant,  when  thy  breath  is  on  the  leaves 
Without,  to  rest  in  this  embowcriDg  shade. 
And  mark  the  green  fly,  circling  to  and  fro, 
0*er  the  still  water,  with  his  dragon  wings, 
Shooting  from  bank  to  bank,  now  in  quick  turns, 
Then  swift  athwart,  as  is  the  gazer's  glance, 
Puffoing  still  his  mate  ;  they,  with  delight, 
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As  if  they  mOTed  in  morris,  to  the  sound  4s 

HarmoDious  of  this  ever-dripping  rill, 

Now  in  adTance,  now  in  retreat,  now  round, 

Dart  through  their  mazy  rings,  and  seem  to  say : 

The  Summer  and  the  Sun  are  ours  t 

But  thou, 
Sylph  of  the  Summer  Gale,  delay  a  while 
Thy  airy  flight,  whilst  here  Franceaca  leans. 
And,  charmed  by  Oasian'a  harp,  seems  in  the  breeze 
To  hear  Malvina's  plaint ;  thou  to  her  ear 
Come  unperceived,  like  music  of  the  song 
From  Cona's  vale  of  streams  ;  then  with  the  bee. 
That  sounds  his  horn,  busied  from  flower  to  flower, 
Speed  o'er  the  yellow  meadows,  breathing  ripe 
Their  summer  incense  ;  or  amid  the  fur:5e, 
That  paints  with  bloom  intense  the  upland  crofts, 
With  momentary  essence  tinge  tliy  wings  * 
Or  in  the  grassy  lanes,  one  after  one,  e§ 

Lift  light  the  nodding  foxglove's  purple  bell 
Thence,  to  the  distant  sea,  and  where  the  flag 
Hangs  idly  down,  without  a  wavy  curl. 
Thou  hoverest  o'er  the  topmast,  or  dost  raise 
The  full  and  flowing  mainsail  :  Steadily, 
The  helmsman  cries,  as  now  thy  breath  is  heard 
Among  the  stirring  cordage  o'er  his  head ; 
So,  steadily,  he  cries,  as  right  he  steers, 
Speeds  our  proud  ship  along  the  world  of  waves. 

Sylph,  may  thy  favouring  breath  more  gently  blow,  70 
More  gently  round  the  temples  and  the  cheek 
Of  him,  who,  leaving  home  and  friends  behind, 
In  silence  musing  o'er  the  ocean  leans^ 
And  watches  every  passing  shade  that  marks 
The  southern  Cliauners  fast-retiring  line ; 
Then,  as  the  ship  rolls  on,  keeps  a  long  look 
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Fixed  OD  the  lessening  Lizard,'  tlie  last  point  j? 

Of  that  delightful  country,  where  he  left 

AE  his  food  hopes  behind  :  it  lessens  atiU  ; 

Still,  still  it  lessens,  and  now  disappears ! 

He  turns,  and  onlj  sees  the  waves  that  rock 

Boundless,     How  many  anxious  morns  shall  rise. 

How  many  moons  shall  light  the  farthest  sea.s, 

O'er  what  new  scenes  and  regions  shall  he  stray, 

A  weary  man,  still  thinking  of  his  home, 

Ere  he  again  that  shore  shall  view,  and  greet 

With  blissful  thronging  hopes  and  starting  tears, 

Of  heartfelt  welcome,  and  of  warmest  loTe  ! 

Perhaps,  ah  !  never!     So  didst  thou  go  forth, 
My  poor  lost  brother  I  ^  m 

The  airs  of  morning  as  enticing  played, 
And  gently,  round  thee,  and  their  whisperings 
Might  sooth  (if  aught  could  sooth)  a  boding  heart : 
For  thou  wert  bound  to  visit  scenes  of  death, 
Where  the  sick  gale  {alas !  unlike  the  breeze 
That  bore  the  gently-swelling  sail  along) 
Was  tainted  with  the  breath  of  pestilence. 
That  smote  the  silent  camp,  and  night  and  day 
Sat  mocking  on  the  putrid  carcases. 
Thou  too  didst  perish !     As  the  south-wcat  blows,     loo 
Thy  bones,  perhaps,  now  whiten  on  the  coast 
Of  old  Algarva,*     I,  meantime,  these  shades 
Of  village  solitude,  hoping  erewhilo 
To  welcome  thee  from  many  a  toil  restored. 
Still  deck,  and  now  thy  empty  urn  *  alone 
I  meet,  where,  swaying  in  the  summer  gale. 
The  willow  whispers  in  my  evening  walk. 

^  The  loi^t  poiot  Qf  ComwAtK  — '  Or  Henry  Bowles,  on  the  mcdleal  itlff 
Ht  Ut  Gibfiillar  chmng  the  peaiileniiiil   fever  there, —*  South  coast  of 
Eig^l*  —  *  All  ym  ii  epecmd  io  hia  memory  in  Bremhill  Cardciu 
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Sylph,  in  thy  airy  robe^  I  see  thee  float,  los 

A  rainbow  o'er  thy  head^  and  in  thy  hand 
'i^be  magic  inBtrument,-  that,  as  thy  wing^ 
Lucid,  and  painted  like  the  butterfly's, 
Waves  to  and  from^  most  musically  rings ; 
SomctimoB  in  joyance,  as  the  flaunting  leaf 
Of  the  white  poplar,  sometimes  sad  and  slow. 
As  bearing  pensiye  airs  from  Pity's  grave. 

Soft  child  of  air,  thou  teudest  on  his  away. 
As  gentle  Ariel  at  the  bidding  hies 
Of  mighty  Prospero  ;  yet  other  winds 
Throng  to  his  wizard  'heat,  inspiring  some, 
Some  melancholy,  and  yet  soothing  much  120 

The  drooping  wanderer  in  the  fading  copse  ; 
8omo  terrible,  with  solitude  and  death 
Attendant  on  their  march  : — the  wild  Simoomj' 
Hiding  on  whirling  spires  of  burniog  sand, 
That  move  along  the  Nubian  wilderness, 
And  bury  deep  the  silent  caravan  ; — 
Monsoon,  up-starting  from  his  half-year  sleep, 
Upon  the  vernal  shores  of  Ilindostan, 
And  tempesting  with  sounds  of  torrent  rain, 
And  hail,  the  darkening  main  ; — and  red  Sameel,      iso 
Blasting  and  withering,  like  a  rivelled  leaf, 
The  pilgrim  as  he  roams  ; — Sirocco  sad. 
That  |vant^  all  summer,  on  the  cloudless  shores 
Of  fiiiut  Partlienope  ; — deep  in  the  mine 
Oft  lurks  the  lurid  messenger  of  death. 
The  gliastly  fiend  that  blows,  when  the  pale  light 
Quivers,  and  loaves  the  gasping  wretch  to  die  ; — 
The  ittij\  that  when  the  hollow  curfew  knolls, 
Wanders  the  mistv  marish«  lirfitinir  it 

^  .l^4iMi  Km|v  — *  Smkx>«a^  :^um«1«  <l«lnKtiTe  viads  k  Uie  deserts  of 
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At  Digbt  with  errant  and  fantastic  flame.  i4o 

Spirit  of  air,  these  are  thj  ministers, 

That  wait  thy  will ;  but  thou  art  all  in  all, 

And  dead  without  thee  were  the  flower,  the  leaf. 

The  waTing  forest  riyelled,  the  great  sea 

Still,  the  lithe  birds  of  heaven  extinct,  and  ceased 

The  sonl  of  melting  music. 

This  fair  scene 
Liyes  in  thy  tender  touch,  for  so  it  seems ; 
Whilst  uniyersal  nature  owns  thy  sway  ; 
From  the  mute  insect  on  the  summer  pool,  150 

That  with  long  cobweb  legs,  firm  as  on  earth     . 
The  ostrich  skims,  flits  idly  to  and  fro. 
Making  no  dimple  on  the  watery  mass ; 
To  the  huge  grampus,  spouting,  as  he  rolls, 
A  cataract,  amid  the  cold  clear  sky. 
And  furrowing  far  and  wide  the  northern  deep. 

Thy  presence  permeates  and  fills  the  whole ! 
As  the  poor  butterfly,  that,  painted  gay. 
With  mealy  wings,  red,  amber,  white,  or  dropped 
With  golden  stains,  floats  o'er  the  yellow  Oorn,  i60 

Idly,  as  bent  on  pastime,  while  the  mom 
Smiles  on  his  devious  voyage  ;  if  inclosed 
In  the  exhausted  prison,^  whence  thy  breath 
With  suction  slow  is  drawn,  he  feels  the  change 
How  dire !  in  palsied  inanition  drops ! 
Weak  flags  his  weary  wing,  and  weaker  yet ; 
His  frame  with  tremulous  convulsion  moves 

A  moment,  and  the  next  is  still  in  death. 
So  were  the  great  and  glorious  world  itself ; 

The  tenants  of  its  continents,  all  ceased !  iro 

A  wide,  a  motionless,  a  putrid  waste, 

Its  seas !  How  droops  the  languid  mariner, 

*  Air-pump. 
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When  not  a  breath,  along  the  sluggish  inain^  its 

Strays  on  the  sultry  surface  as  it  sleeps ; 

When  far  away  the  winds  are  fiowiii  to  dash 

The  congregated  ocean  on  the  Cape 

Of  Southern  Africa,  leaying  the  while 

The  flood's  vast  surface  noiseless,  waYoless^  white, 

Beneath  Mozambique's  long-reflected  woods, 

A  gleaming  min^or,  spread  from  east  to  west,  is^" 

Where  the  still  ship,  aj*  ou  a  bed  of  glass, 

Sits  motionless.     Awake,  ye  humcanes  I 

Ye  winds  that  harrow  up  the  wintry  waste, 

Awake!  for  Thunder  in  his  sounding  car, 

Flashing  thick  lightning  from  the  rolling  wheels, 

And  the  red  Tolley,  charged  with  instant  death, 

Were  music  to  this  Ungering,  sickening  calm, 

The  same  eternal  sunshine  ;  still,  all  still, 

Without  a  vapour,  or  a  sound. 

If  thug,  1^ 

Beneath  the  burning,  breathless  atmosphere, 
Faint  Nature  sickeuing  droop  ]  who  shall  ascend 
The  height,  where  Silence,  since  the  world  began, 
Has  sat  on  Ciraborazzo's  highest  peak, 
A  thonaand  toiscs  o  or  the  cloud  s  career. 
Soaring  in  finest  ether  ?     Far  below, 
He  sees  the  mountains  burning  at  his  feet, 
Whose  smoke  ne'er  reached  his  forehead  ;  never  there, 
Though  the  black  whirlwind  shake  the  distant  shores. 
The  passing  gale  has  murmured  ;  never  there  200 

The  eagle's  cry  has  cclioed  ;  never  there 
The  solitary  condor  s  wear)*  wing 
Hath  yet  ascended  1 

Let  the  rising  thought 
Beyond  the  confines  of  this  vapoury  vault 
Be  lifted,  to  the  boundless  void  of  space. 
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How  dread,  how  infinite  !  where  other  worlds,  gOT 

Ten  million  and  ten  mUlion  leagues  aloft. 

In  other  precincts  with  their  ebadows  roIL 

There  roams  the  sole  erratic  camet,  borne 

With  lightuiag  speed,  yet  twice  three  hundred  years 

Its  destined  coarfle  accomplishing. 

Then  whirled. 
Far  from  the  attractive  orb  of  central  fire, 
Back  through  the  dim  and  infinite  abyss, 
Bread  flaming  riaitaut,  ere  tliou  return Vt, 
Empires  may  rise  and  fail ;  the  palace^ 
That  shone  on  earth,  may  vanish  like  the  dews 
Of  morning,  scarce  illumined  ere  they  fly* 
Dread  flaming  visitant,  who  that  pursues  Sfi<^ 

Thy  long  and  lonely  Toyage»  eir'n  in  thougbtj 
(Till  thought  itself  seem  in  the  eflFort  lost,) 
But  tremblingly  exclaims,  There  is  a  God  : 
There  is  a  God  who  lights  ten  thousand  suns,^ 
Round  which  revolve  worlds  wheeling  amid  worlds. 
He  lannched  tliy  voyage  through  the  vast  abyss. 
He  hears  his  oniversej  through  all  its  orbs, 
Aa  with  one  voice,  proclaim, 

There  is  a  God  I 
Lifted  above  this  dim  diurnal  sphere,  sto 

So  fancy,  rising  with  her  theme,  ascends, 
And  voyi^ing  the  illimitable  void. 
Where  comets  flame,  sees  other  worlds  and  suns 
Emerge,  and  on  this  earth,  like  a  dim  speck. 
Looks  down  :  nor  in  the  wonderful  and  vast 
Of  the  dread  scene  magnificent,  she  views 
Alone  the  Almighty  Ruler,  but  the  web 
That  shines  in  summer  time,  and  only  seen 
In  llio  slant  sunbeam,  wakes  a  moral  thought, 

^  Fixed  atan. 
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In  autuinn,  when  the  thin  long  spider  gains  240 

The  leafy  bush's  top,  he  from  his  seat 
Shoots  the  soft  filament,  like  threads  of  air, 
Scarce  seen,  into  the  sky ;  and  thus  sustained, 
Boldly  ascends  into  the  bree^sy  void. 
Dependent  on  the  trembling  line  he  wove, 
Insidious,  and  intent  on  scenes  of  spoil 
And  death  :■ — So  mounts  Ambition,  and  aloft 
On  his  proud  summit  meditates  new  scenes 
Of  plunder  and  dominion^  till  the  breeze 
Of  fortune  change,  that  blows  to  empty  air  tso 

His  feeble,  frail  support,  and  once  again 
Leaves  him  a  reptile,  struggling  in  the  dust ! 

But  what  the  world  itself,  what  in  His  view 
Whose  dread  Omnipotence  is  over  all  I 
A  twinkling  air-tliread  in  the  vast  of  space. 
And  what  the  works  of  that  proud  insect,  Man  ! 
11  is  mausoleumSj  fanes,  and  pyramids. 
Frown  in  the  dusk  of  long-revolving  years, 
While  generations,  as  they  rise  and  drop, 
Each  following  each  to  silence  and  to  dust,  uo 

Point  as  they  pass,  and  say.  It  was  a  God^ 
That  made  them  :  but  nor  date,  nor  name 
Oblivion  shows  ;  cloud  only,  rolling  on. 
And  wrapping  darker  as  it  rolls,  the  works 
Of  man  1 

Now  raised  on  Contemplation's  wing, 
The  blue  vault,  fervent  with  nnnurabered  stars, 
He  ranges :  speeds,  as  with  an  angel's  flight, 
From  orb  to  orb  ;  sees  distant  suns  illume 
The  boundless  space,  then  bends  his  head  to  earth,    no 
So  poor  is  all  he  knows ! 

'  So  the  Aral»  ba^i  ^ledunif  of  Ihe  aiapendoLiB  monuments  In  the  deserti. 
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O'er  sanguine  fields  272 

Now  rides  he,  armed  and  crested  like  the  god 
Of  &bled  battles ;  where  he  points,  pale  Death 
Strides  over  weltering  carcases ;  nor  leaves, — 
Bnt  still  a  horrid  shadow^  step  by  step. 
Stalks  mocking  after  him,  till  now  the  noise 
Of  rolling  acclamation,  and  the  shout 
Of  multitude  on  multitude,  is  past : 
The  scene  of  all  his  triumphs,  wormy  earth,  28o 

Closes  upon  his  perishable  pride ; 
For  "  dust  he  is,  and  shall  to  dust  return  "  ! 
But  Conscience,  a  small  voice  from  heaven  replies, 
Conscience  shall  meet  him  in  another  world. 

Let  man,  then,  walk  meek,  humble,  pure,  and  just ; 
Though  meek,  yet  dignified ;  though  humble,  raised. 
The  heir  of  life  and  immortality  ; 
Conscious  that  in  this  awful  world  he  stands. 
He  only  of  all  living  things,  ordained 
To  think,  and  know,  and  feel,  there  is  a  God !  290 

Child  of  the  air,  though  most  I  love  to  hear 
Thy  gentle  summons  whisper,  when  the  Spring, 
At  the  first  carol  of  the  village  lark. 
Looks  out  and  smiles,  or  June  is  in  her  car ; 
Not  undelightful  is  the  purer  air 
In  winter,  when  the  keen  north-east  is  high, 
When  frost  fantastic  his  cold  garland  weaves 
Of  brittle  flowers,  or  soft-succeeding  snows 
Gather  without  apace,  and  heavy  load 
The  berried  sweetbrier,  clinging  to  my  pane.  300 

The  blackbird,  then,  that  marks  the  ruddy  pods 
Peep  through  the  snow,  though  silent  is  his  song, 
Yet,  pressed  by  cold  and  hunger,  ventures  near. 
The  robin  group,  familiar,  muster  round 
The  garden-shed,  where,  at  his  dinner  set, 
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The  laboured  hiod  strews  here  aad  there  a  crumb      aod 
FroDi  his  browu  bread ;  then  heedless  of  the  ^iuds 
That  blow  without,  and  sweep  the  shivered  snow. 
Sees  from  his  brokeo  tube  the  smoke  asceud 
On  an  inverted  barrow,  as  in  state  si  a 

Ha  aits»  though  poor,  the  mouai^ch  of  the  scene, 
As  pondering  deep  the  garden's  future  state. 
His  kingdom  ;  the  rude  instruments  of  death 
Lie  at  his  feet,  fashioned  with  simple  skill, 
With  which  be  hopes  to  snare  the  prowling  race, 
The  mice,  rapacious  of  his  yerual  hopes. 
So  seated,  on  the  spring  he  ruminates^ 
.And  solemn  as  a  sophi,^  moves  nor  hand, 
Nor  eye,  till  haply  some  more  venturous  bird, 
(The  crumbs  exhausted  that  he  lately  strewed  S2a 

Upon  the  groundsill,)  with  often  dipping  beak, 
And  sidelong  look,  as  asking  larger  dole, 
Comes  hopping  to  his  feet :  and  say,  ye  great, 
Ye  mighty  monarchs  of  this  earthly  scene, 
What  nobler  views  can  elevate  the  heart 
Of  a  proud  patriot  king,  than  thus  to  chase 
The  bold  rapacious  spoilers  from  the  ficldj  | 

And  with  an  eye  of  merciful  regai^d 
To  look  on  humble  worth,  wet  from  the  storm. 
And  chilled  by  indigence  !  sao 

But  thoughts  like  these 
111  suit  the  radiant  summer's  rosy  prime^ 
And  the  still  temper  of  the  calm  blue  sky. 
The  sunny  shower  is  past ;  at  intervals 
The  silent  glittering  drops  descend ;  and  mark, 
Upon  the  blue  bank  of  yon  western  clond, 
That  looms  direct  against  the  emerging  orb, 
How  bright,  how  beautiful  the  rainbow's  hues 

*  Tuie  of  the  Pervutu  Empararn. 
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Steal  oat,  how  stately  bends  the  graceful  arch  889 

Above  the  hills,  and  tinging  at  his  foot 

The  mead  and  trees !    Fancy  might  think  young  Hope 

Pants  for  the  vision,  and  with  ardent  eye 

Pursues  the  unreal  shade,  and  spreads  her  hands, 

Weeping  to  see  it  fade,  as  all  her  dreams 

Hare  faded. 

These,  0  Air !  are  but  the  toys, 
That  sometimes  deck  thy  fairy  element ; 
So  oft  the  eye  observant  loves  to  trace 
The  colours,  and  the  shadows,  and  the  forms, 
TTiat  wander  o^er  the  veering  atmosphere.  sco 

See,  in  the  east,  the  rare  parhelia  shine 
In  mimic  glory,  and  so  seem  to  mock 
(Fixed  parallel  to  the  ascending  orb) 
The  majesty,  the  splendour,  and  the  shapfe. 
Of  the  sole  luminary  that  informs 
The  world  with  light  and  heat !     The  halo-riug 
Bends  over  all ! 

With  desultory  shafts, 
And  long  and  arrowy  glance,  the  night-lights^  shoot 
Pale  coruscations  o'er  the  northern  sky ;  3go 

Now  lancing  to  the  cope,  in  sheets  of  flame, 
Now  wavering  wild,  as  the  reflected  wave, 
On  the  arched  roof  of  the  umbrageous  grot. 
Hence  Superstition  dreams  of  armaments. 
Of  fiery  conflicts,  and  of  bleeding  fields 
Of  slaughter ;  so  on  great  Jerusalem, 
Ere  yet  she  fell,  the  flaming  meteor  glared ; 
A  waving  sword  ensanguined  seemed  to  point 
To  the  devoted  city,  and  a  voice 
Was  heard,  Depart,  depart !  ^  sto 

^  Aurora  Borealis.  —  *  From  Josephas. 
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The  atmosphere,  3Ti 

That  with  the  ceaseless  hurry  of  its  clouds^ 
Eneircles  the  rouDd  globe,  resembles  oft 
The  passing  suoshine,  or  the  glooms  that  stray 
0*er  every  human  spiritp 

Thin  light  streaks 
Of  thought  pass  vapoury  o'er  the  vacant  miDd, 
And  fade  to  nothing*     Now  fantastic  gleams 
Play,  flashing  or  expiring,  of  gay  hope, 
Or  deep  despair  ;  then  clouds  of  sadness  close  sao 

In  one  dark  settled  gloom,  and  all  the  man 
Droops^  in  despondence  lost* 

Aerial  tints 
Please  most  the  pensive  poet :  and  the  views 
He  forms,  though  evanescent,  and  as  vain  * 

As  the  air's  mockery,  seem  to  his  eye 
Ev'n  as  substantial  images,  and  shapes, 
Till  in  a  harrying  rack  they  all  dissolve. 

So  in  the  cloudless  sky,  amusive  shines 
The  soft  and  mimic  scenery  ;  distant  hills  sfiO 

That,  in  refracted  light,  hang  beautiful 
Beneath  the  golden  car  of  eve,  ere  yet 
The  daylight  liugcring  fades. 

Hence,  on  the  heights 
Of  Apennines  far  stretching  to  the  south. 
The  goat-herd,  while  the  vv  esteriog  sim,  far  off, 
Hangs  o'er  the  hazy  oceau^s  brim,  beholds 
In  the  horizon's  faintly-glowing  verge 
A  landscape,*  like  the  rainbow,  rise,  with  rocks 
That  softened  shine,  and  shores  that  trend  away,       im 
Beneath  the  w^inding  woods  of  Sicily, 

^  A  mrioae  effect  of  Ymi>n  iu  tlie  mr  frum  rcrmrtion,  by  wbidi  otijecta 
appear  dbtinet,  aiid  m  rea],  wbicK  are  Muvf  the  bori^oa.  This  ofl«n  appears 
on  the  oojUit  of  Ital>%  nud  Iior  beCQ  sometiiiiei  obaerved  i'mm  oursburea,  wUcre 
a  luiu  gf  ibe  oppoaiW  coast  appsttn. 
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And  Etna,  smouldering  in  the  still  pale  sky  ;  402 

And  dim  Messina,  with  her  spires,  and  bays 

That  wind  among  the  mountains,  and  the  tower 

Of  Faro,  gleaming  on  the  tranquil  straits ; 

Unreal  all,  yet  on  the  air  impressed. 

From  light^s  refracted  ray,^  the  shadow  seems 

The  certain  scene  :  the  hind  astonished  views, 

Yet  most  delighted,  till  at  once  the  light 

Changes,  and  all  has  vanished !  410 

But  to  him, 
How  diflPerent  in  still  air  the  unreal  view, 
Who  wanders  in  Arabian  solitudes, 
When,  faint  with  thirst,  he  sees  illusive  streams  ^ 
Shine  in  the  arid  desert ! 

All  around, 
A  silent  waste  of  dark  gray  sand  is  spread, 
Like  ashes ;  not  a  speck  in  heaven  appears. 
But  the  red  sun,  high  in  his  burning  noon. 
Shoots  down  intolerable  fire  :  no  sound  420 

Of  beast,  or  blast,  or  moving  insect,  stirs 
The  horrid  stillness.     Oh !  what  hand  will  guide 
The  pilgrim,  panting  in  the  trackless  dust, 
To  where  the  pure  and  sparkling  fountain  cheers 
The  green  oasis.^     See,  as  now  his  lip 
Hangs  parched  and  quivering,  see  before  him  spread 
The  long  and  level  lake ! 

He  gazes ;  still 
He  gazes,  till  he  drops  upon  the  sands. 
And  to  the  vision  stretches,  as  he  faints,  480 

His  feeble  hand. 

The  FaU  Morgana  are  all  explained  in  books ;  the  effect  is  ascribed  to 
reflection  and  refraction,  as  one  alone  will  not  correspond  with  the  effects. 
Tlie  time  when  they  occur  is  not  the  evening;  bnt  the  looming  in  our 
ooantry  is  towards  the  evening.  —  '  The  Mirage :  see  Denon.  — »  Green  spots 
in  the  desert. 
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Come,  Sylph  of  Summer,  come  1 
Return  to  these  green  pastures,  tliat,  remote 
From  fiery  blasts,  or  deadly  blistering  frosts, 
Beneath  the  temperate  atmosphere  rejoice ! 

A  crown  of  flame,  a  jaFelin  in  his  hand. 
Like  the  red  arrow  that  the  lightning  shoots 
Through  night,  impetuous  steeda,  and  burning  wheel?*. 
That,  as  they  whirl,  flash  to  the  cope  of  heaven, 
Proclaim  the  angel  of  the  world  of  fire  !  uti 

The  oceao-kiuf;,  lord  of  the  waters,  rides 
High  on  his  hissing  car,  whose  concave  skirrs 
The  azure  deep  beneath  him,  flashing  wide, 
As  to  the  sun  the  dark -green  wave  upturns, 
And  foaming  far  behind  :  sea-horses  breast 
The  bickering  sm^ge^  with  nostrils  sounding  far. 
And  eyes  that  flash  above  the  wave,  and  necks, 
Whose  mane,  like  breakers  wbi ten ing  in  the  wiud^ 
Toss  through  the  broken  foam  :  he  kingly  bears 
His  trident  sceptre  high  ;  around  hint  play  no 

NcreidSj  and  sea-maids,  siugiug  as  he  rides 
Their  choral  song  :  huge  Triton,  weltering  on. 
With  scaly  train,  at  times  his  wreathed  shell 
Sounds,  tltat  the  caverns  of  old  ocean  shake  I 

But  milder  thou,  soft  daughter  of  the  air. 
Sylph  of  the  Summer,  come  !  the  silent  shower 
Is  past,  and  'mid  the  dripping  fern,  the  wren 
Peeps,  till  the  sun  looks  through  the  clouds  again. 

Oh,  corae,  and  breathe  thy  gentler  influence, 
And  send  a  home*felt  quiet  to  my  hearty  4f0 

Soothed  as  I  hear,  by  fits,  thy  whisper  run. 
Stirring  the  tall  acacia's  pendent  leaves. 
And  through  yon  ha^el  alley  rustling  soft 
Upon  the  vacant  ear  1 
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Yon  eastern  downs,  465 

That  weather-fence  the  blossoms  of  the  vale, 
Where  winds  from  hill  to  hill  the  mighty  Dike,^ 
Of  Woden  named,  with  many  an  antique  mound. 
The  warrior's  grave,  bids  exercise  awake, 
And  health,  the  breeze  of  morning  to  inhale  :  470 

Meantime,  remote  from  storms,  the  myrtle  blooms 
Beneath  my  southern  sash. 

The  hurricane 
May  rend  the  pines  of  snowy  Labrador, 
The  blasting  whirlwinds  of  the  desert  sweep 
The  Nubian  wilderness — ^we  fear  them  not ; 
Nor  yet,  my  country,  do  thy  breezes  bear. 
From  citrons,  or  the  blooming  orange-grove, 
As  in  Rousillon's  jasmine-bordered  vales, 
Incense  at  eve.  480 

But  temperate  airs  are  thine, 
England ;  and  as  thy  climate,  so  thy  sons 
Partake  the  temper  of  thine  isle  ;  not  rude. 
Nor  soft,  voluptuous,  nor  effeminate  ; 
Sincere,  indeed,  and  hardy,  as  becomes 
Those  who  can  lift  their  look  elate,  and  say, 
We  strike  for  injured  freedom  ;  and  yet  mild. 
And  gentle,  when  the  voice  of  charity 
Pleads  like  a  voice  from  heaven  :  and,  thanks  to  God, 
The  chain  that  fettered  Afric's  groaning  race,  4P0 

The  murderous  chain,  that,  link  by  link,  dropped  blood, 
Is  severed  ;  we  have  lost  that  foul  reproach 
To  all  our  virtuous  boast ! 

Humanity, 
England,  is  thine !  not  that  false  substitute. 
That  meretricious  sadness,  which,  all  sighs 
For  lark  or  lambkin,  yet  can  hear  unmoved 

'  Wandsdike,  od  the  Marlboroagh  Downs,  opposite. 
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The  bloodiest  orgies  of  blood-boltered  France  ;  las 

ThiDe  is  consisteotj  manly,  rational, 

Nor  needing  the  false  glow  of  Hentiment 

To  melt  it  into  sympathy,  but  mild, 

And  looking  with  a  geutle  eye  oii  all ; 

Thy  manners  open^  social,  yet  refinedj 

Are  tempered  with  reflection  ;  gaiety, 

Id  her  long-lighted  halls,  may  lead  the  dance. 

Or  wake  the  spriglitly  chord ;  yet  nature,  truth, 

Still  warm  the  ingenuous  heart :  there  is  a  blush 

With  those  most  gay,  and  loTcly  ;  and  a  tear 

With  those  most  manly ! 

Temperate  Liberty        sia 
Hath  yet  the  fairest  altar  on  thy  shores ; 
Such,  and  so  warm  with  patriot  energy, 
As  raised  its  arm  when  a  false  Stuart  fled  ; 
Yet  mingled  with  deep  wisdom's  cautious  lore. 
That  when  it  bade  a  Papal  tyrant  pause 
And  tremble,  held  the  undeviating  reins 
On  the  fierce  neck  of  headlong  Anarchy, 

Thy  Church,  (nor  here  let  zealot  bigotry^ 
Vaunting,  condemn  all  altars  but  its  own), 
Tliy  Church,  majestic,  but  not  sumptuous,  ho 

Sober,  but  not  austere,  with  lenity 
Tempering  her  fair  pre-eminence,  sustains 
Her  liberal  charities,  yet  decent  state. 

The  tempest  is  abroad ;  the  fearful  sounds 
01  armament,  and  gathering  tnmult,  fill 
The  ear  of  anxious  Europe.     If,  0  God  ! 
It  is  thy  wiU,  that  in  the  storm  of  death. 
When  we  have  lifted  the  brave  sword  in  vain. 
We  too  should  sink,  sustain  us  in  that  hour  1 

Meantime  be  mine,  in  cheerful  privacy,  $z^ 

To  wait  Thy  will,  not  sanguine,  nor  depressed ; 
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In  eyen  course,  nor  splendid,  nor  obscure,  582 

To  steal  through  life  among  my  yillagers ! 

The  hum  of  the  discordant  crowd,  the  buzz 

Of  faction,  the  poor  flj  that  threads  the  air 

Self-pleased,  the  wasp  that  points  its  tiny  sting 

Unfelt,  pass  by  me  Hke  the  idle  wind 

That  I  regard  not ;  while  the  Summer  Sylph, 

That  whispers  through  the  laurels,  wakes  the  thought 

Of  quietude,  and  home-felt  happiness,  540 

And  independence,  in  a  land  I  love ! 


THE  HARP  OF  HOEL.> 

1  It  was  a  high  and  holy  sight. 

When  Baldwin^  and  his  train, 
With  cross  and  crosier  gleaming  bright, 
Came  chanting  slow  the  solemn  rite. 

To  Gwentland's  ^  pleasant  plain. 

2  High  wayed  before,  in  crimson  pride, 

The  banner  of  the  Cross ; 
The  siher  rood  was  then  descried. 
While  deacon  youths,  from  side  to  side. 

The  fuming  censer  toss. 

3  The  monks  went  two  and  two  along. 

And  winding  through  the  glade. 
Sang,  as  they  passed,  a  holy  song. 
And  harps  and  citterns,  'mid  the  throng, 

A  mingled  music  made. 

^  This  Irrical  ballad  is  founded  on  a  story  connected  with  an  old  Welsh 
melody.  I  have  placed  the  circumstance  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  —  *  Arch- 
Indiop  of  Canterbury,  who  preached  the  Crusade  in  Wales.  —  *  Monmoullishire. 
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4  They  ceased ;  when  lifting  high  his  band, 

The  white-robed  prelate  eried  : 
Arise,  arise,  at  Christ's  command. 
To  fight  for  his  name  in  the  Holy  Land, 

Where  a  SaTiour  lived  and  died  I 

5  With  gloves  of  steel,  and  good  broadswonl, 

And  plumed  helm  of  brass, 
Hoel,  Landoga^a  youthful  lord. 
To  hear  the  father's  holy  irord. 

Came  riding  to  the  pass. 

G  More  earnestly  the  prelate  spake  : 

Oh,  heed  no  earthly  loss  I 
He  who  will  friends  and  home  forsake. 
Now  let  him  kneel^  and  fearless  take 

The  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

7  Then  many  a  maid  her  tresses  rent, 

And  did  her  love  implore  : 
Oh,  go  not  thou  to  banishment ! 
For  me,  and  the  pleasant  vales  of  Gwent, 

Thou  never  wilt  see  more. 

8  And  many  a  mother,  pale  with  fears, 

Did  kiss  her  infant  son  ; 
Said,  Who  will  shield  thy  helpless  years, 
Who  dry  thy  widowed  mother's  tears, 

When  thy  brave  father 's  gone  ? 

9  God,  with  firm  voice  the  prelate  cried, 

God  will  the  orphan  bless ; 
Sustain  the  widow's  heart,  and  guide 
Through  the  hard  world,  obscure  and  wild. 

The  poor  and  fatherless. 
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10  Then  might  jon  see  a  shade  o'ercast 

Brave  Hoers  ruddy  hue, 
But  soon  the  moment's  thought  is  past : — 
Hark,  hark,  'tis  the  trumpet's  stirring  blast ! 

And  he  grasped  his  bow  of  yew. 

11  Then  might  you  see  a  moment's  gloom 

Sit  in  brave  Hoel's  eye  : 
Make  in  the  stranger's  land  my  tomb, 
I  follow  thee,  be  it  my  doom, 

0  Christ,  to  live  or  die ! 

12  No  more  he  thought,  though  rich  in  fee, 

Of  any  earthly  loss. 
But  lighting,  on  his  bended  knee, 
Said,  Father,  here  I  take  from  thee 

The  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

13  I  have  a  wife,  to  me  more  dear 

Then  is  my  own  heart's  blood  ; 
I  have  a  child,  (a  starting  tear. 
Which  soon  he  dried,  of  love  sincere, 

On  his  stem  eyelid  stood) ; 

14  To  them  farewell !     0  God  above. 

Thine  is  the  fate  of  war ; 
But  oh !  reward  Gwenlhian's  ^  love, 
And  may  my  son  a  comfort  prove, 

When  I  am  distant  far  I 

15  Farewell,  my  harp! — away,  awayl 

To  the  field  of  death  I  go ; 

'  The  Welsh  tune  ia  called  the  *^  Remeinbranoe  of  Gwenlhian,"  the  name  of 
the  woman. 
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Welcome  the  trumpet  s  blasts  the  neigh 
Of  my  bold  and  barbed  steed  of  gray, 
And  the  clang  of  the  steel  crossbow ! 

16  Gwenlhian  sat  in  the  hall  at  night. 

Counting  the  heary  hours  ; 
She  saw  the  moon,  with  tranquil  light. 
Shine  on  the  circling  mountain's  height. 

And  the  dim  castle  towers. 

17  Deep  stillness  was  oo  hill  and  glen, 

When  she  heard  a  bugle  blow  ; 
A  trump  from  the  watch-tower  answered  then, 
And  the  tramp  of  steeds,  and  the  voice  of  men, 

Were  heard  in  the  court  below, 

18  The  watch-dog  started  at  the  noise^ 

Then  crouched  at  his  master's  feet ; 
He  knew  his  step,  he  heard  his  voice  ; 
But  who  can  now  like  her  rejoice, 

Who  flies  her  own  lord  to  greet  ? 

19  And  soon  her  arms  his  neck  enfold  : 

But  whence  that  altered  mien ! 
0  say,  then,  is  thy  love  grown  cold, 
Or  hast  thou  been  hurt  by  the  robbers  bold, 

That  won  in  the  forest  of  Dean  ? 

20  Oh  no,  he  cried,  the  God  above. 

Who  all  my  soul  can  see. 
Knows  my  sincere,  my  fervent  love  ; 
If  aught  my  stern  resolve  could  move, 

It  were  one  tear  from  thee. 
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21  But  I  haye  sworn,  in  the  Holy  Land, — 

Need  I  the  sequel  speak ; 
Too  well,  she  cried,  I  understand ! 
Then  grasped  in  agony  his  hand, 

And  hid  her  face  on  his  cheek. 

22  My  loved  Gwenlhian,  weep  not  so, 

From  the  lid  that  tear  I  kiss ; 
Though  to  the  wars  far  oflF  I  go. 
Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe. 

We  yet  may  meet  in  bliss. 

23  Fourteen  suns  their  course  had  rolled, 

When  firmly  thus  he  spake  ; 
Hear  now  my  last  request :  behold 
This  ring,  it  is  of  purest  gold, 
LoYe,  keep  it  for  my  sake ! 

24  When  summers  seven  have  robed  each  tree. 

And  clothed  the  vales  with  green, 
If  I  come  not  back,  then  thou  art  free, 
To  wed  or  not,  and  to  think  of  me, 

As  I  had  never  been  ! 

25  Nay,  answer  not, — what  wouldst  thou  say ! 

Come,  let  my  harp  be  brought ; 
For  the  last  time,  I  fain  would  play. 
Ere  yet  we  part,  our  favourite  lay, 

And  cheat  severer  thought : 

THE  AIB. 

Oh,  cast  eveiy  care  to  the  wind. 
And  dry,  best  beloved,  the  tear! 

Secure,  that  thou  ever  shalt  find. 
The  friend  of  thy  bosom  sincere. 
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Still  friendship  shall  Htc  in  the  breast  of  the  brave, 
And  we'll  love,  the  loug  day,  where  the  forest-trees  ware, 

I  have  felt  each  emotion  of  bliss, 

That  afiectioQ  the  fondest  can  prove, 
Have  received  on  my  lip  the  first  kiss 

Of  tliy  holy  and  innocent  love ; 
Bnt  perish  each  hope  of  delight, 

Like  the  flabbes  of  night  on  the  sea, 
If  ever,  though  far  from  thy  sight. 
My  soul  is  forgetful  of  thee  t 
Still  the  memory  shall  live  in  the  breast  of  the  brave, 
How  we  loved,  the  long  day,  where  the  forest- trees  wave. 

26  Now  bring  my  boy  ;  may  God  above 

Shower  blessings  on  his  head ! 
May  he  requite  his  mother's  love, 
And  to  her  age  a  comfort  prove, 

When  I  perhaps  am  dead ! 

27  The  beams  of  morn  on  his  helm  did  play. 

And  aloud  the  bugle  blew, 
Then  he  leaped  on  his  harnessed  steed  of  gray, 
And  sighed  to  the  winds  as  he  gallopped  away, 

Adieu,  my  heart's  love,  adieu ! 

28  And  now  he  has  joined  the  warrior  train 

Of  knights  and  barons  bold, 
That,  bound  to  Salem's  holy  plain. 
Across  the  gently-swelling  main, 

Their  course  exulting  hold. 

29  With  a  cross  of  gold,  as  on  they  passed. 

The  crimson  streamers  flew  ; 
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The  shields  hung  glittering  round  the  mast. 
And  on  the  waves  a  radiance  cast, 
Whilst  all  the  trumpets  blew. 

30  O'er  the  Seyern-surge,  in  long  array, 

So,  the  proud  galleys  went, 
Till  soon,  as  dissolved  in  ether  gray. 
The  woods,  and  the  shores,  and  the  Holms '  steal  away, 

And  the  long  blue  hills  of  Qwent 


Pabt  IL 

1  High  on  the  hill,  with  moss  overgrown, 

A  hermit  chapel  stood ; 
It  spoke  the  tale  of  seasons  gone. 
And  half-revealed  its  ivied  stone. 

Amid  the  beechen  wood. 

2  Here  often,  when  the  mountain  trees 

A  leafy  murmur  made. 
Now  still,  now  swaying  to  the  breeze, 
(Sounds  that  the  musing  fancy  please), 

The  widowed  mourner  strayed. 

3  And  many  a  morn  she  climbed  the  steep, 

From  whence  she  might  behold. 
Where,  'neath  the  clouds,  in  shining  sweep, 
And  mingling  with  the  mighty  deep. 

The  sea-broad  Severn  rolled. 

4  Her  little  boy  beside  her  played. 

With  sea-shells  in  his  hand ; 

'  Lilaada  in  the  Bristol  Chaunci. 
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At)d  sometimes,  'mid  the  beuts  delajed* 
And  sometimes  rucning  onward,  said, 
Ohj  where  is  Holy  Land ! 

5  My  child,  she  cried,  my  prattler  dear ! 

And  kissed  his  light-brown  hair  ; 
Her  eyelid  glistened  with  a  tear. 
And  nooe  but  God  above  could  hear. 

That  hour,  her  secret  prayer. 

6  As  thus  she  nursed  her  secret  woes, 

Oft  to  the  wind  and  rain 
She  listened,  at  sad  autumn's  close, 
Whilst  many  a  thronging  shadow  rose^ 

Dark-glancing  o'er  her  brain, 

7  Now  lonely  to  the  cloudy  height 

Of  the  steep  hill  she  strays ; 
Below,  the  raven  wings  his  flight, 
And  often  on  the  screaming  kite 

She  sees  the  wild  deer  gaze. 

8  The  clouds  were  gathered  on  its  brow, 

The  warring  winds  were  high  ; 
She  heard  a  hollow  voice,  and  now 
She  lifts  to  heaven  a  secret  vow, 

Whilst  the  king  of  the  storm  rides  by. 

9  Seated  on  a  craggy  rock, 

What  aged  man  appears  I 
There  is  no  hind,  no  straggling  flock ; 
Comes  the  strange  shade  my  thoughts  to  mock. 

And  shake  my  soul  with  fears  ? 
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10  Past  drive  the  hurrying  clouds  of  morn  ; 

A  pale  man  stands  confessed ; 
With  look  majestic,  though  forlorn, 
A  mirror  in  his  hand,  and  horn 

Of  ivory  on  his  breast. 

11  Daughter  of  grief,  he  gently  said. 

And  beckoned  her :  come  near ; 
Now  say,  what  would  you  give  to  me. 
If  you  brave  Hoel's  form  might  see, 

Or  the  sound  of  his  bugle  hear ! 

12  Hoel,  my  love,  where'er  thou  art, 

All  England  I  would  give,^ 
If,  never,  never  more  to  part, 
I  now  could  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

For  whom  alone  I  live ! 

13  He  placed  the  white  horn  to  her  ear, 

And  sudden  a  sweet  voice 
Stole  gently,  as  of  fairies  near. 
While  accents  soft  she  seemed  to  hear. 

Daughter  of  grief,  rejoice  1 

14  For  soon  to  love  and  thee  I  fly, 

Fcom  Salem's  hallowed  plain ! 
The  mirror  caught  her  turning  eye, 
As  pale  in  death  she  saw  him  lie, 

And  sinking  'mid  the  slain. 

15  She  turned  to  the  strange  phantom-man, 

But  she  only  saw  the  sky, 

■  *^  Wales,  England,  and  Llewellyn, 
All  would  I  give  for  a  sight  of  William.'' 

Giraldusy  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
VOL.  L  0 
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And  the  clouds  on  the  lonely  mountains'  ran. 
And  the  Clydden-Shoots/  that  racing  ran^ 
To  meet  the  waves  of  Wye, 

16  Thus  seTen  long  years  had  passed  away^ — 

She  heard  no  voice  of  mirth  ; 
No  minstrel  raised  his  festive  lay. 
At  the  sad  close  of  the  drisly  day, 

Beside  the  blaang  hearth, 

1 7  She  seemed  in  sorroiv,  yet  serene, 

No  tear  ivas  on  her  face  ; 
And  lighting  oft  her  pensiTe  mien. 
Upon  her  languid  look  was  seen 

A  meek  attractive  grace* 

18  In  beauty*8  train  she  yet  might  vie. 

For  though  in  mourning  weeds. 
No  friar,  I  deem,  that  passed  her  by, 
Ere  saw  her  dark,  yet  gentle  eye. 

But  straight  forgot  his  beads. 

19  Eineon^  generous  and  good. 

Alone  with  friendship's  aid, 
Eineon,  of  princely  Rhys's  blood, 
Who  'mid  the  bravest  archers  stood, 

To  sooth  her  griefs  essayed. 

20  He  had  himself  been  early  tried 

By  stem  misfortune's  doom ; 
For  she  who  loved  him  drooped  and  died, 
And  on  the  green  hill's  flowery  side 

He  raised  her  grassy  tomb. 

1  **  Nearly  throogh  the  centre  of  the  hill  that  baoks  the  village  (Landoga) 
is  a  deep  ravine,  called  Glydden-Shoots,  which,  when  the  springs  are  full, 
forms  a  beaatifol  cascade.*'— ffea^. 


i 
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21  What  marvel,  in  his  lonely  heart, 

To  faith  a  firiendship  tnie, 
I^  when  her  griefs  she  did  impart, 
And  tears  of  memory  oft  would  start, 

If  more  than  pity  grew. 

22  With  converse  mild  he  oft  would  seek 

To  sooth  her  sense  of  care  ; 
As  the  west  wind,  with  breathings  weak. 
Wakes,  on  the  hectic's  faded  cheek 

A  smile  of  faint  despair. 

23  The  summer's  eve  tras  calm  and  still, 

When  once  his  harp  he  strung  ; 
Soft  as  the  twilight  on  the  hill, 
Affection  seemed  his  heart  to  fill. 

Whilst  eloquent  he  sung : 

When  Fortune  to  all  thy  warm  hopes  was  unkind, 
And  the  mom  of  thy  youth  was  overclouded  with  woe. 

In  me,  not  a  stranger  to  grief,  thou  should'st  find. 
All  that  friendship  and  kindness  and  truth  coidd 
bestow. 

Yes,  the  time  it  has  been,  when  my  soul  was  oppressed. 
But  no  longer  this  heart  would  for  heaviness  pine, 

Could  I  lighten  the  load  of  an  innocent  breast. 
And  steal  but  a  moment  of  sadness  from  thine. 

24  He  paused,  then  with  a  starting  tear. 
And  trembling  accent,  cried, 
0  lady,  hide  that  look  severe, — 
The  voice  of  love,  of  friendship  hear, 
And  be  again  a  bride. 
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25  Mourn  not  thy  much-loved  Hoel  lost^ — 

Lady,  he  ia  dead,  is  dead, — 
Far  distant  wanders  his  pale  ghost, — 
His  bones  by  the  white  surge  are  tosaed, 

And  the  wave  rolls  o'er  his  head. 

26  She  said,  Sev'n  years  their  course  have  roUei 

Since  thus  brave  Hoel  spake. 
When  last  I  heard  his  voice,  Behold, 
This  ring, — it  Is  of  ptirest  gold,^ — 

Then*  keep  it  for  my  sake. 

27  When  summers  seven  have  robed  each  tree. 

And  decked  the  coombs  with  green. 
If  I  come  not  back,  then  thou  art  free, 
To  wed  or  notj  and  to  think  of  me 

As  I  had  never  been. 

28  Those  seven  sad  summers  now  are  o'er^ 

And  three  I  yet  demand ; 
If  in  that  space  I  see  no  more 
The  friend  I  ever  must  deplore, 

Then  take  a  mourner's  hand. 

29  The  time  is  passed  : — the  laugh,  the  lay, 

The  nuptial  feast  proclaim  ; 
From  many  a  rushing  torrent  gray, 
From  many  a  wild  brook's  wandering  way, 

The  hoary  minstrels  came. 

30  From  Kymin's  crag,  with  fragments  strewed  ; 

From  Skirid,  bleak  and  high ; 
From  Penalt's  shaggy  solitude  ; 
From  Wyndcliff,  desolate  and  rude, 

That  frowns  o'er  mazy  Wye. 
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31  With  harps  the  gallery  glittered  bright, — 

The  pealing  rafters  rung ; 
Far  off  upon  the  woods  of  night. 
From  the  tall  window's  arch,  the  light 

Of  tapers  clear  was  flung. 

32  The  harpers  ceased  the  acclaiming  lay, 

When,  with  descending  beard. 
Scallop,  and  staff  his  steps  to  stay,  ^ 
As,  foot-sore,  on  his  weary  way, 

A  pilgrim  wan  appeared. 

33  Now  lend  me  a  harp  for  St  Mary's  sake, 

For  my  skill  I  fain  would  try, 
A  poor  man's  offering  to  make, 
If  haply  still  my  hand  may  wake 

Some  pleasant  melody. 

34  With  scoffs  the  minstrel  crowd  replied, 

Dost  thou  a  harp  request ! 
And  loud  in  mirth,  and  swelled  with  pride, 
Some  his  rain-dripping  hair  deride. 

And  some  his  sordid  vest. 

35  Pilgrim,  a  harp  shall  soon  be  found, 

Young  Hoel  instant  cried  ; 
There  lies  a  harp  upon  the  ground, 
And  none  hath  ever  heard  its  sound, 

Since  my  brave  father  died. 

36  The  harp  is  brought :  upon  the  frame 

A  filmy  cobweb  hung ; 
The  strings  were  few,  yet  'twas  the  same  ; 
The  old  man  drawing  near  the  flame, 

The  chords  imperfect  rung  : 
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Oh !  cast  every  care  to  the  wind, 
And  dry,  best  beloved,  the  tear ; 

Secure  that  thou  ever  shalt  find 
The  friend  of  thy  bosom  sincere. 

37  She  speechless  gazed  : — ^he  stands  confessed, — 

The  dark  eyes  of  her  Hoel  shine ; 
Her  heart  has  forgotten  it  e'er  was  oppressed, 
And  she  murmurs  aloud,  as  she  sinks  on  his  breast, 

Oh !  press  my  heart  to  thine. 

38  He  turned  his  look  a  little  space, 

To  hide  the  tears  of  joy; 
Then  rushing,  with  a  warm  embrace. 
Cried,  as  he  kissed  young  Hoel's  face, 

My  boy,  my  heart-loved  boy! 

39  Proud  harpers,  strike  a  louder  lay, —  . 

No  more  forlorn  I  bend ! 
Prince  Eineon,  with  the  rest,  be  gay, 
Though  fate  hath  torn  a  bride  away, 

Accept  a  long-lost  friend. 

•J'r  ^^  -jv  re 

This  talc  I  heard,  when  at  the  close  of  day 
The  village  harper  tuned,  an  ancient  lay ; 
lie  struck  his  harp,  beneath  a  ruin  boar, 
And  sung  of  love  and  truth,  in  days  of  yore, 
And  I  retained  the  song,  with  counsel  sage, 
To  teach  one  lesson  to  a  wiser  age ! 
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AVENUE  IN  SAVERNAKE  FOREST. 

How  soothing  sound  the  gentle  airs  that  move 
The  innumerable  leaves,  high  overhead, 
When  autumn  first,  from  the  long  avenue, 
That  lifts  its  arching  height  of  ancient  shade, 
Steals  here  and  there  a  leaf !  ^ 

Within  the  gloom, 
In  partial  sunshine  white,  some  trunks  appear, 
Studdmg  the  glens  of  fern  ;  in  solemn  shade 
Some  mingle  their  dark  branches,  but  yet  all. 
All  make  a  sad  sweet  music,  as  they  move. 
Not  undelightful  to  a  stranger's  heart. 
They  seem  to  say,  in  accents  audible. 
Farewell  to  summer,  and  farewell  the  strains 
Of  many  a  lithe  and  feathered  chorister. 
That  through  the  depth  of  these  incumbent  woods 
Made  the  long  summer  gladsome. 

I  have  heard 
To  the  deep-mingling  sounds  of  organs  clear, 
(When  slow  the  choral  anthem  rose  beneath). 
The  glimmering  minster,  through  its  pillared  aisles. 
Echo ; — but  not  more  sweet  the  vaulted  roof 
Rang  to  those  linked  harmonies,  than  here 
The  high  wood  answers  to  the  lightest  breath 
Of  nature. 

Oh,  may  such  sweet  music  steal, 
Soothing  the  cares  of  venerable  age,* 
From  public  toil  retired :  may  it  awake, 
As,  still  and  slow,  the  sun  of  life  declines, 

*  The  Earl  of  Aylesbuiy. 
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Remembrancea,  not  mourafiil,  but  most  sweet ; 

May  it,  as  oft  beneath  the  sylran  shade 

Their  honoured  owner  strajs^  come  liie  the  sound 

Of  distant  seraph  harps,  yet  speaking  dear! 

How  poor  is  every  sound  of  earthly  things. 

When  beaTen  s  own  moHic  waits  the  just  and  pure  I 


DIEGE  OF  nelson; 


Toll  Nelson's  knell !  a  soul  more  brave 
Ne'er  triumphed  on  the  green-sea  ware ! 
Sad  o'er  the  hero's  honoured  grave, 

ToU  Nelson's  kueU  I 

The  ball  of  Death  unerring  flew; 
His  cheek  Las  lost  its  ardent  hue; 
He  sinks,  amid  his  gallant  crew ! 

Toll  Nelson's  knell  1 

Yet  lift,  brave  chief,  thy  dying  eyes  ; 
Hark !  loud  huzzas  around  thee  rise  ; 
Aloft  the  flag  of  conquest  flies  1 

The  day  is  won  1 

The  day  is  won — peace  to  the  brave  I 
But  whilst  the  joyous  streamers  wave. 
We  'U  think  upon  the  victor's  grave  ! 

Peace  to  the  brave  I 
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DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  COOKE, 


OP  "  THE  BELLEBOPflON,''  KILLED  IN  THE  SAME  BATTLE. 


When  anxious  Spain,  along  her  rocky  shore, 
From  diflF  to  diff  returned  the  sea-fight's  roar ; 
When  flash  succeeding  flash,  tremendous  broke 
The  haze  incumbent,  and  the  clouds  of  smoke, 
As  oft  the  volume  rolled  away,  thy  mien, 
Thine  eye,  serenely  terrible,  was  seen. 
My  gallant  friend. — Hark !  the  shrill  bugle  ^  calls. 
Is  the  day  won  t  alas,  he  falls — he  falls ! 
His  soul  from  pain,  from  agony  release  I 
Hear  his  last  murmur.  Let  me  die  in  peace !  ^ 

Yet  still,  braye  Cooke,  thy  country's  grateful  tear, 
Shall  wet  the  bleeding  laurel  on  thy  bier. 
But  who  shall  wake  to  joy,  through  a  long  life 
Of  sadness,  thy  beloved  and  widowed  wife. 
Who  now,  perhaps,  thinks  how  the  green  seas  foam. 
That  bear  thy  victor  ship  impatient  home  I 

Alas !  the  well-known  views, — the  swelling  plain, 
Thy  laurel-circled  home,  endeared  in  vain. 
The  brook,  the  church,  those  chestnuts  darkly-green,^ 
Yon  fir-crowned  summit,*  and  the  village  scene, 
Wardoui^s  long  sweep  of  woods,  the  nearer  mill. 
And  high  o'er  all,  the  turrets  of  Font  Hill : 
These  views,  when  summer  comes,  shall  charm  no  more 
Him  o'er  whose  welt'ring  corse  the  wild  waves  roar, 

^  He  bore  down  into  the  thickest  fight  with  a  bugle-horn  sonnding.  —  '  His 
own  words,  the  last  he  spoke.  If  I  have  here  been  more  particular  in  this 
description  than  in  that  of  the  great  commander,  it  will  be  attributed  to  private 
friendship,  Captain  Cooke  having  lived  in  the  same  village.  —  *  Portrait  of 
Captain  Cooke's  place,  at  Donhead.  —  *  Barker's  Hill,  near  Donhead. 
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Enough :  'twas  Honour's  voice  that  awful  cried. 
Glory  to  him  who  for  his  country  died  I 
Yet  dreary  is  her  solitude  who  bends 
And  mourns  the  best  of  husbands,  fathers,  friends ! 
Oh  I  when  she  wakes  at  midnight,  but  to  shed 
Fresh  tears  of  anguish  on  her  lonely  bed, 
Thinking  on  him  who  is  not ;  then  restrain 
The  tear,  0  God,  and  her  sad  heart  sustain  ! 

Giver  of  life,  may  she  remember  still 
Thy  chastening  hand,  and  to  thy  sovereign  will 
Bow  silently ;  not  hopeless,  while  her  eye 
She  raises  to  a  bright  fhturity, 
And  meekly  trusts,  in  heaven,  Thou  wilt  restore 
That  happiness  the  world  can  give  no  more  I 


BATTLE  OF  CORRUNA. 

The  tide  of  fate  rolls  ou ! — heart-pierced  and  pale, 
The  gallant  soldier  lies,^  nor  aught  avail, 
The  shield,  the  sword,  the  spirit  of  the  brave, 
From  rapine's  armed  hand  thy  vales  to  save. 
Land  of  illustrious  heroes,  who,  of  yore. 
Drenched  the  same  plains  with  the  invader's  gore, 
Stood  frowning,  in  the  front  of  death,  and  hurled 
Defiance  to  the  conquerors  ^  of  the  world ! 

Oh,  when  we  hear  the  agonising  tale 
Of  those  who,  faint,  and  fugitive,  and  pale. 
Saw  hourly,  harassed  through  their  long  retreat, 
Some  worn  companion  sinking  at  their  feet, 

*  Sir  John  Moore.  — *  "  Near  Mount  Medulio,  the  remaina  of  a  great  native 
force  destroyed  themselves  in  siglit  of  a  Roman  army,  rather  than  submit  to 
bondage." — S(nUhey''ii  Travels  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 


'\ 
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Yet  even  in  danger  and  from  toil  more  bold, 

Back  on  their  gathering  foes  the  tide  of  battle  rolled  ; — 

While  tears  of  pity  mingle  Tvith  applause, 

On  the  dread  scene  in  silence  let  us  pause  ; 

YeSy  pause,  and  ask,  Is  not  thy  awful  hand 

Stretched  out,  0  God,  o^er  a  deyoted  land. 

Whose  vales  of  beauty  Nature  spread  in  vain. 

Where  misery  moaned  on  the  uncultured  plain. 

Where  Bigotry  went  by  with  jealous  scowl. 

Where  Superstition  muttered  in  his  cowl ; 

Whilst  o'er  the  Inquisition's  dismal  holds, 

Its  horrid  banner  waved  in  bleeding  folds  t 

And  dost  thou  thus.  Lord  of  all  might,  fulfil 
With  wreck  and  tempests  thy  eternal  will. 
Shatter  the  arms  in  which  weak  kingdoms  trust. 
And  stiBw  their  scattered  ensigns  in  the  dust  1 
Oh,  if  no  human  wisdom  may  withstand 
The  terrors.  Lord,  of  thy  uplifted  hand ; 
If  the  dark  tide  no  prowess  can  control. 
Yet  nearer,  charged  with  dread  commission,  roll ; 
Still  may  my  country-s  ark  majestic  ride. 
Though  sole,  yet  safe,  on  the  conflicting  tide ; 
Till  hushed  be  the  wild  rocking  of  the  blast. 
And  the  red  storm  of  death  be  overpast ! 


SKETCH  FROM  BOWDEN  HILL  AFTER 
SICKNESS. 

How  cheering  are  thy  prospects,  airy  hill, 
To  him  who,  pale  and  languid,  on  thy  brow 
Pauses,  respiring,  and  bids  hail  again 
The  upland  breeze,  the  comfortable  sun, 
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And  all  the  landscape's  hues !     Upon  the  point 
Of  the  descendiug  steep  I  stand- 
How  rich, 
How  mantling  in  the  gay  and  gorgeous  tints 
Of  summer  !  far  beneath  me,  sweeping  on. 
From  field  to  field,  from  rale  to  cultured  Tale* 
The  prospect  spreads  its  crowded  beauties  wide  ! 
Long  lines  of  sunshine,  and  of  shadow,  streak 
The  farthest  distance  ;  where  the  passing  hght 
Alternate  falls,  ^mid  undistinguished  trees, 
White  dots  of  gleamj  domes^  and  peeping  towers* 
As  from  the  painter's  instant  touch,  appear- 
As  thus  the  eje  ranges  from  hill  to  hill, 
Here  white  with  passing  sunshinOj  there  with  trees 
Innumerable  shaded,  clustering  more, 
As  the  long  vale  retires,  the  ample  scene. 
Warm  with  new  grace  and  beauty,  seems  to  Uve, 

LiTea !  all  is  animation  !  beauty !  hope ! 
Snatched  from  the  dark  and  dreamless  grave,  so  late, 
Shall  1  pass  silent,  now  tir^t  issuing  forth. 
To  feel  again  thy  fragrance,  to  respire 
Thy  breath,  to  hail  thy  look,  thy  living  look, 
0  Nature  1 

Let  me  the  deep  joy  contrast, 
Which  now  the  inmost  heart  like  music  fills, 
With  the  sick  chamber's  sorrows,  oft  from  mom, 
Silent,  till  lingering  eve,  save  when  the  sound 
Of  whispers  steal,  and  bodings  breathed  more  low. 
As  friends  approach  the  pillow :  so  awaked 
From  deadly  trance,  the  sick  man  lifts  his  eyes, 
Then  in  despondence  closes  them  on  all. 
All  earth's  fond  wishes !     Oh,  how  changed  are  now 
His  thoughts !  he  sees  rich  nature  glowing  round, 
He  feels  her  influence !  languid  with  delight, 
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And  whilst  bis  eye  is  filled  with  transient  fire, 
He  almost  thinks  he  hears  her  gently  aay. 
Lire,  live  !     0  Nature,  thee,  in  the  soft  winds, 
Tliee,  in  the  soothing  sound  of  summer  leaycs^ 
Allien  the  still  earth  lies  sultry;  thee,  methinks, 
Ev*n  now  I  hear  bid  welcome  to  thj  vales 
And  woods  again  I 

And  I  will  welcome  them, 
And  pour,  as  erst,  the  song  of  heartfelt  praise. 
From  yonder  line^  where  fade  the  farthest  hills 
Which  bound  the  blue  lap  of  the  swelling  vale. 
On  whose  last  line,  seen  like  a  beacon^  hanga 
Thy  tower,^  benevolent,  accomplished  Hoare, 
To  where  I  stand,  how  wide  the  interval  I 
Yet  instantaneous,  to  the  huiTying  eye 
Displayed  ;  though  peeping  towers  and  villages 
Tbick  scattered,  'mid  the  intermingling  elms, 
Aod  towns  remotely  marked  by  havering  smoke, 
And  grasa-green  pastures  with  their  herds,  and  seats 
Of  niral  beauty,  cottages  and  farms. 
Unnumbered  as  the  hedgerows,  lie  between  I 

Roaming  at  large  to  where  the  gray  sky  bends;, 
Th^  eye  scarce  knows  to  rest^  till  back  recalled 
By  yonder  ivied  cloisters  ^  in  the  plain, 
miose  tuiret,  peeping  pale  above  the  shade^ 
Smiles  in  the  venerable  grace  of  years. 
As  the  few  threads  of  age's  silver  hairs, 
Juirt  gprinkled  o'er  the  forehead,  lend  a  grace 
Of  saintly  reverence,  seemly,  though  compared 
With  blooming  Mary's  tresses  like  the  morn  ; 
So  the  gray  weather-stained  towers  yet  wear 
A  secret  charm  impressive,  though  opposed 
To  views  in  verdure  flourishing,  the  woods, 

^  sir  iUchanI  Hoflr«*i  tower  ili  Stourbeful.  —  ^  Laeock  Abbey. 
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And  scenes  of  Attic  taste,  that  glitter  near,^ 
0  Tenerable  pikj^  thougli  now  no  more 
The  pensive  passenger^  at  evening,  hefu^ 
The  slow  I  j-ch  anted  vesper  ;  or  the  sounds 
Of  "Miserere,"  die  along  the  vale  ; 
Yet  pietj  and  honoured  age  ^  retired, 
There  hold  their  blamelesa  sojonrnj  ere  the  howl 
Be  broken,  or  tlie  silver  chord  be  loosed. 

Nor  can  I  pass,  snatched  from  imtiraelj  fate. 
Without  a  secret  prayer,  that  so  my  age^ 
Whftn  many  a  circling  season  has  declined, 
In  charity  and  peace  may  wait  its  close. 

Yet  still  be  with  me,  0  delightful  friend. 
Soothing  companion  of  my  vacant  hours. 
Oh,  still  be  with  me,  Spirit  of  the  Muse ! 
Not  to  subduGj  or  bold  in  moody  spell, 
The  erring  senses,  but  to  animate 
And  warm  my  heart,  wherever  the  prospect  smiles, 
With  Nature's  fairest  views  ;  not  to  display 
Vaiu  ostentations  of  a  poet's  art. 
But  silent,  and  associate  of  my  joys 
Or  sorrows,  to  infuse  a  tenderness, 
A  thought,  that  seems  to  mingle,  as  I  gaze, 
With  all  the  works  of  God.     So  cheer  my  path, 
From  youth  to  sober  manhood,  till  the  light 
Of  evening  smile  upon  the  fading  scene. 

And  though  no  pealing  clarion  swell  my  fame^ 
"When  all  my  days  are  gone  ;  let  me  not  pass, 
Like  the  forgotten  clouds  of  yesterday, 
Nor  unremembered  by  the  fatherless 
Of  the  loved  village  where  my  bones  are  laid. 

*  BuWDod,  Mr  Dickctieoti^t  and  Mr  lytetlinon^s  magni^OGnt  mansion. — * 
c(Xik  Abbejt — '  Tbc  venerable  CatUolic  Qounteia,  ^ho  ro&ides  in  the  ^bej. 
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So  passes  silent  o'er  the  dead  thy  shade, 

Brief  Time ;  and  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day, 

The  pleasing  pictures  of  the  present  fade, 
And  like  a  summer  vapour  steal  away  ! 

And  have  not  they,  who  here  forgotten  lie 

(Say,  hoary  chronicler  of  ages  pastl) 
Once  marked  thy  shadow  with  delighted  eye. 

Nor  thought  it  fled,  how  certain,  and  how  fast ! 

Since  thou  hast  stood,  and  thus  thy  vigil  kept. 

Noting  each  hour,  o'er  mouldering  stones  beneath  ; 

The  pastor  and  his  flock  alike  have  slept, 

And  dust  to  dust  proclaimed  the  stride  of  death. 

Another  race  succeeds,  and  counts  the  hour, 
Careless  alike ;  the  hour  still  seems  to  smile. 

As  hope,  and  youth,  and  life,  were  in  our  power ; 
So  smiling  and  so  perishing  the  while. 

I  heard  the  village  bells,  with  gladsome  sound, 
When  to  these  scenes  a  stranger  I  drew  near. 

Proclaim  the  tidings  to  the  village  round. 

While  memory  wept  upon  the  good  man's  bier.  ^ 

Even  so,  when  I  am  dead,  shall  the  same  bells 
Ring  merrily,  when  my  brief  days  are  gone  ; 

*  Mj  predeoefltor,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hame,  canon  residentiary  and  precentor 
of  SaUibory,  a  man  of  exemplary  benevolence. 
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While  still  the  lapse  of  time  thy  shadow  telK 
And  strangers  gaze  upon  mj  humble  stone  1 

Enough,  if  we  may  wait  in  calm  content, 
The  hour  that  beat's  us  to  the  aileut  sod ; 

Blameless  improve  the  time  that  heaTen  haa  lent, 
And  leave  the  issue  to  thy  will,  0  God ! 


THE 
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INTRODUCTION* 

i  NEED  not  perbapa  mform  tlie  readerj  that  I  had  befone  written  a  Canto  on  ' 
the  ea^jet^t  of  this  poem  \  but  I  wm  dIs$atiBfioii  wiiU  the  mebrei  and  fdt  tb« 
oe(^e^lty  of  soma  connecting  iJea  that  mlgbt  gi?e  it  a  degree  of  vanij  and 
Goherenoe. 

TLla  dl^cultj  I  ooLifiidf^red  ab  almost  inseparable  from  the  subject ;  I  there- 
fore rditiqutsbcjd  tbe  de^rgn  of  malciug  an  extended  poem  on  ereDtj^^  irhjqh, 
th[>agh  bigblj  interesting  and  poetical^  wcro  too  unconnected  with  each  other 
to  unite  properly  in  one  regular  whole.  But  oo  being  kindly  iiermitted  to 
peruse  the  ehc^s  of  Mr  Clarke's  valuable  work  00  tbe  Hhtotfj  of  NaiHfjatmn^ 
I  ^nceiTcd  (without  supposing  hLatorieaUtf  with  him  tbat  aU  ideal  of  uuvi^- 
tion  were  derived  from  the  ark  of  Noah)  that  I  might  adopt  the  circum^toiioe 
poetically ^  s&  c<ttpable  of  fomiAhLng  an  unity  of  design  ;  besides  whidi,  \i  had 
the  advantage  of  giving  a  more  serious  cast  and  chariict^jr  to  the  whole. 

To  obviate  SDch  objeotiona  aa  might  be  made  by  thote  who,  from  an  ln^ 
attentive  survey,  might  imagine  there  wus  any  carelessnesjJi  of  arran^mpnt, 
I  $hail  lay  l>efore  the  reader  a  general  analysis  of  tlie  several  bi^oks ;  and,  I 
tmstT  be  will  readily  perceive  a  leading  priueiple,  on  which  the  poem  begioi, 
proceeds,  and  ends. 

I  feel  almost  a  necessity  for  doing  this  in  justice  to  myself,  as  some  compo- 
sitions have  been  certainly  misunderstood,  where  the  connexion  might,  by 
the  least  attention,  have  been  perceived.  In  going  over  part  of  the  same 
ground  which  I  had  taken  before,  I  could  not  always  avoid  tl^e  use  of  similar 
expressions. 

I  trust  I  need  not  apologise  for  having,  in  some  instances,  departed  from 
strict  historical  facts.  It  is  not  true  that  Camoens  sailed  with  De  Gama, 
though,  from  the  authority  of  Yoltaire,  it  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  he 
did.  There  are  other  circumstances  for  which  I  may  have  less  reason  to 
expect  pardon.  The  Egyptians  were  never,  or  but  for  a  short  time,  a  mari- 
time nation.  In  answer  to  this,  I  must  say,  that  history  and  poetry  are  two 
things ;  and  though  the  poet  has  no  right  to  contradict  the  historian,  yet,  if 
he  find  two  opinions  upon  points  of  history,  he  may  certainly  take  that  which 
is  most  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament ;  particularly  if  it  have  sufficient 
plausibility,  and  the  sanction  of  respectable  names. 

In  deducing  the  first  maritime  attempts  from  Thebes^  so  called  firom  The^ 
baothy  the  Ark,  founded  by  the  sons  of  Cush,  who  first  inhabited  the  caves 

*  Dedicated  to  His  Royal  Highness  George  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.) 
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on  the  granite  monntuns  of  Ethiopia,  I  have  followed  the  idea  of  Brooe, 
which  has  many  testimonieB,  particolarly  that  of  Herodotos,  in  its  favour.  In 
making  the  ahipe  of  Ammon  first  pass  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  and  sail  to 
Ophir,  I  have  the  authority  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  But  still  these  points  must, 
from  their  nature,  he  obscure ;  the  poet,  however,  has  a  right  to  build  upon 
them,  whilst  what  he  advances  is  not  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  historical 
admitted  facts.  He  may  take  what  is  shadowy^  if  it  be  plausible,  poetical, 
and  coherent  with  his  general  plan.  Having  said  ingenuously  thus  much,  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  severely  accused  for  having  admitted,  en  passant,  some 
idtts  (which  may  be  thought  visionary)  in  the  notes,  respecting  the  allusion 
to  tiie  ark  in  Theocritus,  the  situation  of  Ophir,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and 
the  algnm-tree. 

I  most  also  submit  to  the  candour  of  the  critic,  the  necessity  I  someUmes 
Alt  myself  under  of  varying  the  verse,  and  admitting,  when  the  sutgect  seemed 
particolarly  to  require  it,  a  break  into  the  measure.  He  will  consider,  as  this 
poem  is  neither  didactic,  nor  epic,  that  might  lead  on  the  mind  by  diversity  of 
diaraoters,  and  of  prospects ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  (at  least  I  thought 
myself  at  liberty  so  to  do)  to  break  the  uniformity  of  the  subject  by  digression, 
ooDtrast,  occasional  change  of  verse,  et  ceU  But  afler  all,  at  a  time  so  un- 
fiivovable  to  long  poems,  I  doubt  whether  the  reader  will  have  patience  to 
aooompany  me  to  the  end  of  my  circumnavigation.  If  he  do,  and  if  this 
mnch  laiger  poetical  work  than  I  have  ever  attempted  should  be  as  favour- 
al^y  leoeived  as  what  I  have  before  published  has  been,  I  shall  sincerely 
r^oice. 

At  all  events,  m  an  age  which  I  think  has  produced  genuine  poetry,  if  I 
eannot  9xy  *'^Ed  lo,  anchi,  sono  pittore;^^  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  me  to 
reflect,  that  I  have  no  otherwise  courted  the  muse,  than  as  the  consoler  of  sor- 
row, the  painter  of  scenes  romantic  and  interesting,  the  handmaid  of  good 
sense,  miadulterated  feelings,  and  religious  hope. 

It  was  at  first  intended  that  the  poem  should  consist  of  six  books ;  one  book 
being  assigned  to  De  Gama,  and  another  to  Columbus.  These  have  been 
compressed.  I  was  the  more  inclined  to  this  course,  as  the  great  sutjcct  of  the 
DiSOOTEBT  OF  AMERICA  is  in  the  hands  of  such  poets  as  Mr  Southey  and  Mr 
Jtogen. 

DONHEAD,  Nov.  8,  1804. 
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ANALYSIS, 


BOOK  THE  FIRST. 

Tmh  book  Dpais  with  the  ruling  of  tlie  Ark  on  tbe  motaniatm  of  the 
ladiau  Cauc^asuSi  coiiMtlered  bj  muny  autJiore  as  Ararat :  the  prcstml 
of  the  Uihabited  world,  contraatci!  with  its  melancholy  ftppearaBoe  imme- 
diaiely  ufl<;r  the  flood.  T\w  poem  returns  to  the  situation  of  our  forefathers 
on  leaving  the  ark ;  beatitiful  eveuing  described.  The  Aogel  of  Destruction 
appears  to  Noah  in  a  dream,  and  informs  him  that  althongh  he  and  hia  famiiy 
abne  hare  escaped,  the  veby  Aiik»  which  was  the  meana  of  bi»  present  pre- 
servation,  shall  he  the  can»e  of  the  future  trimnph  of  Destructioo. 

In  his  dream^  the  evils  in  canBeqnenoe  of  the  disooyery  of  America,  the 
slave- trade,  et  cct.^  are  set  before  him.  Noah,  waking  from  disturbed  aleep, 
ascends  tbtj  summit  of  Caucasus.  An  angel  appears  to  him  ;  tells  bini  that  Ibe 
revelations  in  his  dream  were  permitted  bt  the  Almighty  ;  that  be  is  ooni- 
missioned  to  explain  everything;  be  presents  to  bis  view  the  shadow  of  the 
world  as  itexiBta ;  rcgiotia  ar©  puiuted  one  j  the  dispersion  of  marvkmd ;  the  rise 
offluperstitioii ;  thw  birtb  of  a  Saviooe,  and  the  triumph  of  Charity  :  that  navi- 
gatian  shall  be  the  means  of  ejitending  the  knowledge  of  God  over  the  globe; 
and  though  some  evUs  must  take  place,  happiness  and  love  shall  finally  pre- 
vail upon  the  earth. 

BOOK  THE  SECOND 

Commences  with  an  ardent  wish,  that  as  our  forefather  viewed  the  world 
dearly  displayed  before  him  in  a  vkion,  so  we  of  tiie^e  late  daya  might  be 
Mb]%  through  the  clouds  of  time^  to  look  back  upon  the  early  ages  of  the 
globe;  we  might  then  see»  m  their  splendour,  Thebes,  E<lomr  t(  cet.  ;  but 
the  early  history  of  mauklnd  is  obscure,  tlic  only  certain  llglit  is  from  thu 
sacred  writings.  By  these  we  are  informed  of  the  disptrxion  of  eartii^fi  first 
inbahitantai  after  the  flood.  The  descendatits  of  llAMf  aAer  thia  diepemon, 
according  to  Bruce,  having  £rst  gained  tlie  sutiitoit^  of  the  Ethiopian  oioun^ 
tains,  there  form  subterraneous  abodes.  In  proceia  of  time  they  desixind, 
people  E^'ypt,  build  Thebes;  obscure  tradition  of  tlie  Ark;  fiiit  mtkt 
voyages. 

Dpiiir  is  not  long  afterwards  discovered.  This  Bruoe  places,  on  moat 
respeotable  authoritj,  at  Sofala  ;  I  have  ventured  to  place  it  ottierwhene,  but 
aiill  admit  ting  one  general  idea,  that  when  the  way  to  it  overland  wa^ 
attended  with  difiit^ulties,  an  eaiiier  course  waa  at  la^t  opened  by  sea.  As  Id 
Ammon's  e^cploits,  I  must  shelter  myself  under  the  authority  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. Aikr  a  sacrifice  by  the  Egyptians,  the  monsoon  sets  in«  The  aliips 
follow  its  direetion,  as  the  mariners  imagine  a  god  leads  them,  Hecoe  tht 
discovery  of  so  much  of  the  world  by  nea.  Reflection  on  commerce.  The 
voyage  of  Solomon,  A  description  of  the  glory  of  Tyee,  the  most  commcroiil 
mart  of  tlie  early  world,  Tjriau  iliseovenes  in  the  Mediterranean ;  voyigtss 
to  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Spain,  lo  the  Straits,  and  Irom  thence  lo  BfeiTAiK. 
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f fit  h  dmimj&%  and  tbe  thought  naturally  arises,  thiil  Britain^  whic^h,  at 
llic  tinie  of  tlw  ipltindour  of  the  mariiime  Tyrian^^  wiia  an  obscure  i$lim<l|  ia 
DOKf  ai  the  fttinmit  of  maritime  renown ;  vthlh  TyrtK  h  u,  p\m^  where  oaly 
**  the  fiftliennan  dries  bi*  net**'  Tbi*  leads  to  an  ErtoGirM  ON  EnglaKB  ; 
and  the  book  coocladea  with  the  Iritimpha  of  her  fleets  aud  armica  on  iJmt 
icry  ^hofe,  oq  which  acijeiice^  and  art,  and  cominerco^  and  siARrrmE  renown, 

Thia  digTessioti,  irttroducing  the  siege  of  Acre^  appeared  to  the  mtithor  not 
adIj  Dffliiiral,  bur  In  some  EHeo^tire  necessary  in  break  the  unilbrmilj  uf  the 

BOOK  THE  TBIBD 

Ccunmencf^  with  the  reelings  excited  by  the  oonolaaton  of  the  last^  by  a  wann 

h  lliat  Efiglnnd  may  for  nge^  n^taiti  her  present  defeated  rat>k>    Thi.^  leads 

th«  oonatdeTation  of  her  naval  opulence,  which  carries  ua  back  lo  the 

jeet  we  bad  lert— tux  fate  of  Ttei. 

Tin?  history  of  the  etnplrcs  fiucoeeding  Tyre  Is  touched  on :  llie  fall  of  hyr 

Hf£tn)yer,  Babylon  ;  the  ioccewlon  of  Cyrti* ;  the  character  of  Cyma,  and  hia 

want  of  enlarged  p<iliej,  ha^iug'  so  many  meJins  of  encouraging  commence ; 

xnd  hia  lU-^ted  expedition  to  the  Ejiat  Indies* 

Alexander  the  Great  (irat  t-onodvcftth*"  ideaof  estahlbhtng  a  viwt  mari- 
Tni£  tlfriHE  :  in  his  march  *>f  eijnqnestT  he  prot^ecls  to  the  last  river  nf  the  Pnn- 
jab,  the  Hyphns'is,  which  descends  into  tlie  Indua,  the  sources  of  whieli  are 
near  ilie  mountains  of  CADCAsrSv  iftiiERi:  the  ajjk  rested, 

Tlie  Indian  seoonnt  of  the  Delugti  it  is  woll  known,  resembles  most  wonder* 
fit!] J  ilie  hiatoiy  ^C  Hones.     Wtien  Alexander  can  proceed  no  further,  poetical 
6ctSoQ  uitroduciB  the  person  of  a  Bnilindn^  ^vho  relates  t1it«  history  of  the 
IMug^:  th.^  that  one  m<'^red  man  trtt^^  in  this  part  of  the  world,  miracu- 
fcfiaff  prtstrvtd  htf  an  ark ;  the  further  march  of  the  conqueror  towards  the 
i!i*pfL*i'ated  :   his  best  glory  ebal]  be  derived  from  the  w.>a,  and 
:  either  woHd  in  comnieroc*    Alexander  is  animated  wilh  Ihc  idea  j 
fi(<t,  trndcr  Nearchus,  proceeds  down  the  Indus  to  the  sea*    Thia 
middle^  Conueited  with  the  account  of  the  Ddnge,  book  fir&t. 


BOOK  THE  FOCRTO. 

Kcarchnfl*  ^Qjnge  being  aecompliflhedi  aud  Aleiandria  now  complete,  Com- 
lacrr^!  ii  repreiented  a^  standing  on  tiie  Fhares,  and  calling  to  alt  nations* 
The  tidc"  of  commerce  wrnibl  have  fltiwr^d  still  in  the  track  pointed  oot  hy  tbe 
aa^acify  of  Alciandcr,  but  ttiat  a  ^vider  Aceaen,  l>eyoud  the  ancieint  woRLit, 
ojiens  to  the  vit;^  of  Dl^covfry.  The  use  of  the  mag-not  ia  disco vered  ;  and 
Hmry  of  Portugal  proiecutca  the  plan  of  opening  a  passage  along  the  coast  of 
A&ica  to  Ihe  Eael«  One  of  hia  slilp^  on  its  return  from  the  expedition  has 
been  drivr^n  fr*yiii  Cape  B(>}adur  (ibe  formidable  bs:jundary  of  Portngneae 
rcar'jtrrii)  by  a  i^ionn  at  sea.  The  isip  afterwards  called  Porto  8anto  is  dis- 
COiTred.  The  cireumstanee  related ;  but  the  e^lraordmary  appeitriuioc  of  a. 
iBprrnataml  thade  over  tlie  waters  at  a  di:^tance  excites  many  fears  and  super* 
f^ionii     The  attempt,  however,  to  penetrate  the  mystery,  h  resolved  on. 
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l^aa^o  reft^bea  the  iilatid  of  Madeira ;  totnb  foiincl ;  if  bicli  mtrodiiccs  the 
episode.  At  the  tomb  of  the  first  dUooverer  (whether  IhLs  be  fanciful  or  ootf 
h  DotMng  to  poetry)  the  Spirit  of  DiAcorcry  casta  her  eyes  over  the  globe  ;  sbe 
puTfitie?  De  Gama  to  the  East;  hiatory  of  Cumoans  touched  on;  Cofmnbus; 
fleea  with  iriaraph  iho  diicovety  of  a  new  woHd,  and  tVom  the»c-e  ertenda  hef 
Ide^  till  the  great  globe  la  eacompaised;  after  whioh  she  relama  to  the 
'*  Iran  (111  il  bowim  of  the  Thamea,"  ■with  Drake  ^  the  first  circumnaTigaiorii 
whofie  ship,  after  iiA  vaHoua  perila,  bein^  Md  up  In  ttiat  rlveri  gires  rbe  to 
aymo  brief  concluding  redeotloos. 


BOOK  THE  FIFTH. 

Etiherto  we  have  described  only  the  triumphs  of  Discovery ;  but  it  appears 
necessary  that  mony  Incidental  erib;,  Bpecml  and  general,  should  be  tatm- 
tioned.  Fate  and  miserable  end  of  iome  great  oomniandet^f--^>r  our  gallant 
and  benevolent  countryman,  Cook,  After  tbe  natural  teelinga  of  regret,  the 
mind  ia  led  to  oootemplate  the  great  advantage.^  of  hb  voyages  :  tbe  haftlih 
i^iaamen ;  the  aix^selons  to  geographical  knowledge ;  the  spirit  of  htimauity 
and  science ;  his  exploring  the  east  part  of  New-HollaJid ;  and  bcmg  the  fir^ 
to  determine  the  pro^iniUy  of  Anicrioa  to  A^ia.  Thia  circumstance  leada  ua 
hack  from  the  point  whence  we  ett  out— THE  AR.K  OF  No  All  \  and  hence  we 
are  partly  enabled  to  eolvOf  what  has  been  for  so  many  ages  unknown,  tho 
diffciiUy  respectitig  the  ^a.nh'&  being  j/^^opled  fioni  one  faudly. 

The  poenj  having  thus  gnmed  a  rnidtUe  and  end,  theconclu^buof  t!i©  whole 
is,  that  aa  tbia  nncertainly  in  the  pby^leal  world  ttas  been  by  Disco VEiir 
cleared  up,  so  all  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  moral  world  shall  be 
reconciled     IVe  have  yet  many  existing  evils  to  deplore;  bat  when  tbe 

SCPHEME   DT^IM'iSKirs  |i]Hn  ifudl  hnvi^  hi-(^n  rnmnlrtf^iK  iWn  iho.  (inrth.  wliU'h 

has  been  explored  and  enlightened  by  discovery  and  knowledge,  ahall  be 
destroyed ;  but  the  mind  of  man,  rendered  at  last  perfect,  shall  endure  through 
all  ages,  and  '*  justify  His  ways  from  whom  it  sprung." 


Such  is  the  outline  and  plan  of  the  following  poem.  I  have  felt  myself 
obliged  to  give  this  hasty  analysis,  thinking  that  self-defence  almost  required 
it,  lest  a  careless  reader  might  charge  me  with  carelessness  of  arrangement. 

I  must  again  beg  it  to  be  remembered,  that  History  and  Poetry  are  two 
things ;  and  that  the  poet  has  a  right  to  build  his  system,  not  on  what  is  ezaol 
truth,  but  on  what  is,  at  least,  plausible;  what  will  form,  in  the  deareel 
manner,  a  whole  ;  and  what  is  most  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament. 
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THE 

SPIRIT  OF  DISCOVERY  BY  SEA. 


BOOK  THE  FIRST. 


Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain ! 

BeloYed  harp,  whose  tones  have  oft  beguiled 

My  solitary  sorrows,  when  I  left 

The  scene  of  happier  hours,  and  wandered  far, 

A  pale 'and  drooping  stranger ;  I  have- sat 

(While  evening  listened  to  the  convent  bell) 

On  the  wild  margin  of  the  Rhine,  and  wooed 

Thy  sympathies,  "  a-weary  of  the  world,'* 

And  I  have  found  with  thee  sad  fellowship. 

Yet  always  sweet,  whene'er  my  languid  hand  lo 

Passed  carelessly  o'er  the  responsive  wires, 

While  unambitious  of  the  laurelled  meed 

That  crowns  the  gifted  bard,  I  only  asked 

Some  stealing  melodies  the  heart  might  love. 

And  a  brief  sonnet  to  beguile  my  tears ! 

But  I  had  hope  that  one  day  I  might  wake 
Thy  strings  to  loftier  utterance ;  and  now, 
Bidding  adieu  to  glens,  and  woods,  and  streams. 
And  turning  where,  magnificent  and  vast. 
Main  Ocean  bursts  upon  my  sight,  I  strike, —  20 
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Rapt  ill  the  tTiome  on  which  I  long  haye  raused, —      21 
Strike  the  loud  lyre,  and  as  the  blue  waves  rock, 
Swell  to  their  solemn  roar  the  deepening  chords. 

Lift  thy  indignant  billows  high,  proclaim 
Thy  terrors,  Spirit  of  the  hoary  seas ! 
I  sing  thy  dread  dominion^  amid  wrecks, 
And  stormSj  and  howling  solitudes,  to  Man 
Submitted  ;  awful  shade  of  Camoens 
Bond  from  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

By  the  bold  tones  bo 

Of  minstrelsy,  that  o'er  the  unknown  surge 
(Where  never  daring  sail  before  was  spread) 
Eclioed,  and  startled  from  his  long  repose 
The  indignant  Phantom  ^  of  the  stormy  Cape  ; 
Oh,  let  me  think  that  in  the  winds  1  hear 
Thy  animating  tones,  whilst  I  pursue 
With  ardent  hopes,  like  theej  my  venturous  way. 
And  bid  the  seas  resound  my  song  1     Aod  thou, 
Father  of  Albion's  streams,  majestic  Tliamcs, 
Amid  the  glittering  scene,  whose  long-drawn  wave      40 
Goes  noiseless,  yet  with  conscious  pride,  beneath 
The  thronging  vessels'  shadows  ;  nor  through  scenes 
More  fain  the  yellow  Tagus,  or  the  Nile, 
That  ancient  river^  winds.     Thou  to  the  strain 
Shalt  haply  listen,  that  records  the  might 
Of  Ocean,  like  a  giant  at  thy  feet 
Vanquished,  and  yielding  to  thy  gentle  state 
The  ancient  sceptre  of  his  dread  domain ! 

All  was  one  waste  of  waves,  that  buried  deep 
Earth  and  its  multitudes :  the  Ark  alone,  60 

High  on  the  cloudy  van  of  Ararat, 

*  See  Camoens*  description  of  the  dreadful  Phantom  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 


^ 
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Rested ;  for  now  the  death-commissioned  storm  52 

Sinks  silent,  and  the  eye  of  day  looks  out 

Dim  through  the  haze;  while  short  successive  gleams 

Flit  o'er  the  weltering  Deluge  as  it  shrinks, 

Or  the  transparent  rain-drops,  falling  few, 

Distinct  and  larger  glisten.     So  the  Ark 

Rests  upon  Ararat ;  but  nought  around 

Its  inmates  can  behold,  save  o'er  th'  expanse 

Of  boundless  waters,  the  sun's  orient  orb  60 

Stretching  the  hull's  long  shadow,  or  the  moon 

In  silence,  through  the  silver-cinctured  clouds. 

Sailing  as  she  herself  were  lost,  «nd  left 

In  Nature's  loneliness ! 

But  oh,  sweet  Hope, 
Thou  bid'st  a  tear  of  holy  ecstasy 
Start  to  their  eye-lids,  when  at  night  the  Dove, 
Weary,  returns,  and  lo !  an  olive  leaf 
Wet  in  her  bill :  again  she  is  put  forth. 
When  the  seventh  mom  shines  on  the  hoar  abyss: — 7o 
Due  evening  comes  :  her  wings  are  heard  no  more ! 
The  dawn  awakes,  not  cold  and  dripping  sad. 
But  cheered  with  lovelier  sunshine;  far  away 
The  dark-red  mountains  slow  their  naked  peaks 
Upheave  above  the  waste  ;  Imaus  ^  gleams  ; 
Fume  the  huge  torrents  on  his  desert  sides ; 
Till  at  the  awful  voice  of  Him  who  rules 
The  storm,  the  ancient  Father  and  his  train 
On  the  dry  land  descend. 

Here  let  us  pause.  so 

No  noise  in  the  vast  circuit  of  the  globe 
Is  heard  ;  no  sound  of  human  stirring  :  none 

'  Part  of  the  mountainona  range  of  the  vast  Indian  Caucasus,  where  die 
Ark  rested. 
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Of  pastoriog  herds,  or  wanderiiig  flocks  ;  nor  song       8|^ 

Of  birds  tliat  solace  the  forsaken  woods 

From  mom  till  ere  ;  sarc  in  that  spot  that  holds 

The  sacred  Ark  :  there  the  glad  sounds  ascend, 

And  Nature  listens  to  the  breath  of  Life* 

The  fleet  horse  boundH,  high-neighing  to  the  irind 

That  lifts  his  streaming  mane  ;  the  heifer  lows  ; 

Loud  sings  the  lark  amid  the  rainbow's  hues  ;  &o 

The  lion  lifts  him  muttering  ;  Man  conies  forth^ — 

He  kneels  upon  the  earth— he  kisses  it ; 

And  to  the  God  who  stretched  that  radiant  bow, 

He  lifts  his  trembling  transports. 

From  one  spot 
Alone  of  earth  such  sounds  ascend.     How  changed 
The  human  prospect!  when  from  realm  to  realm. 
From  shore  to  shore,  from  isle  to  farthest  isle. 
Flung  to  the  stormy  main,  man  s  murmming  race, 
Various  aud  countless  as  the  shells  that  strew  loo 

The  ocean's  winding  marge,  are  spread  ;  from  shores 
Sinensiao,  where  the  passing  proas  gleam 
Inmimerous  'mid  the  floating  villages  : 
To  Acapulco  west,  where  laden  deep 
With  gold  and  gems  roUs  the  superb  galleon, 
Shadowing  the  hoar  Pacific  :  from  the  North, 
Where  on  some  sno wj  promontory's  height 
The  Lapland  wizard  beats  his  drum,  and  calls 
The  spirits  of  the  winds,  to  th'  utmost  South, 
Where  savage  Fuego  shoots  its  cold  white  peaks,        lu 
Dreariest  of  lands,  and  the  poor  Pccherais  ^ 
Shi?er  and  moan  along  its  waste  of  snows. 
So  stirs  the  earth ;  and  for  the  Ark  that  passed 

'  Foreter  &a)  n  ibc  mberablc  creatures  whf>  Tiaited  the  ebip  in  the  Stmtta 
of  Magellan,  &dJom  uttered  any  other  word  than  ^^Faisvray  ^^ — hm&s  the  nume 
Di  PechoraiB  was  glvca  to  tbeni. 
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Alone  and  darkling  o'er  the  dread  abyss,  ii4 

Ten  thousand  and  ten  thousand  barks  are  seen, 
Fervent  and  glancing  on  the  friths  and  sounds; 
From  the  Bennudian  that,  with  masts  inclined, 
Shoots  like  a  dart  along  j  to  the  tall  ship  '  / 

That,  like  a  stately  swan,  in  conscious  pride 
Breasts  beautiful  the  rising  surge,  and  throws  120 

The  gathered  waters  back,  and  seems  to  move 
A  living  thing,  along  her  lucid  way 
Streaming  in  white-winged  glory  to  the  sun ! 
Some  waft  the  treasures  of  the  east;  some  bear 
Their  country's  dark  artillery  o'er  the  surge 
Frowning;  some  in  the  southern  solitudes. 
Bound  on  discovery,  of  new  regions,  spread, 
'Mid  rocks  of  driving  ice,  that  crash  around. 
Their  weather-beaten  mainsail;  or  explore 
Their  perilous  way  from  isle  to  isle,  and  wind  18O 

The  tender  social  tie ;  connecting  man. 
Wherever  scattered,  with  his  fellow-man. 
How  many  ages  rolled  away  ere  thus. 
From  Nature's  general  wreck,  the  world's  great  scene 
Was  tenanted !     See  from  their  sad  abode, 
At  Heaven's  dread  voice,  heard  from  the  solitude, 
As  in  the  dayspring  of  created  things, 
The  sad  survivors  of  a  buried  world 
Come  forth;  on  them,  though  desolate  their  seat^ 
The  sky  looks  down  with  smiles  ;  for  the  broad  sun,  140 
That  to  the  west  slopes  his  untired  career. 
Hangs  o'er  the  water's  brim.     The  aged  sire, 
Now  rising  from  his  evening  sacrifice. 
Amid  his  offspring  stands,  and  lifts  his  eyes, 
Moist  with  a  tear,  to  the  bright  bow :  the  fire 
Yet  on  the  altar  burns,  whose  trailing  ftime 
Goes  slowly  up,  and  marks  the  lucid  cope 
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Of  the  soft  sky,  where  distant  clouds  hang  still  14S 

And  beautiful     So  placid  Erening  steals 

After  the  lurid  storm,  like  a  sweet  form 

Of  fairy  following  a  perturbed  shape 

Of  giant  terror,  that  in  darkness  strode. 

Slow  mnks  the  lord  of  day ;  the  clustering  clouds 

More  ardent  burn ;  confusion  of  rich  huea, 

Ciimson,  and  gold,  and  purple,  bright,  inlay 

Their  varied  edges ;  till  before  the  cje, 

As  their  last  lustre  fades,  small  silver  stars 

Succeed ;  and  twinkling  each  in  its  own  sphere. 

Thick  as  the  frost's  unnumbered  spangles,  strew 

The  slowly-paling  heavens.     Tired  Nature  seems       uo 

Like  one  who,  struggling  long  for  life,  had  beat 

The  billows,  and  scarce  gained  a  desert  crag, 

O'er-spent,  to  sink  to  rest:  the  tranquil  airs 

Whisper  repose.     Now  sunk  in  sleep  reclines 

The  Father  of  the  world;  then  the  sole  moon 

Mounts  high  in  shadowy  beauty;  every  cloud 

Retires,  as  in  the  blue  space  she  moves  on 

Amid  the  fulgent  orbs  supreme,  and  looks 

The  queen  of  heaven  and  earth.     Stilly  the  streams 

Retiring  sound;  midnight's  high  hollow  vault  no 

Faint  echoes ;  stilly  sound  the  distant  streams. 

When,  hark  1  a  strange  and  mingled  wail,  and  cries 
As  often  thousand  thousand  perishing! 
A  phantom,  'mid  the  shadows  of  the  dead, 
Before  the  holy  Patriarch,  as  he  slept, 
Stood  terrible :— Dark  as  a  storm  it  stood 
Of  thunder  and  of  winds,  like  hollow  seas 
Remote ;  meantime  a  voice  was  heard :   Behold, 
Noah,  the  foe  of  thy  weak  race  1  my  name 
Destruction,  whom  thy  sons  in  yonder  plains  iso 

Shall  worship,  and  all  grim,  with  mooned  horns 
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Paint  fabling:  when  the  flood  from  ofi^  the  earth        is^ 

Before  it  swept  the  living  multitudes, 

I  rode  amid  the  hurricane ;  I  heard 

The  universal  shriek  of  all  that  lived. 

In  vain  they  climbed  the  rocky  heights :   I  struck 

The  adamantine  mountains,  and  like  dust 

They  crumbled  in  the  billowy  foam.     My  hall, 

Deep  in  the  centre  of  the  seas,  received 

The  victims  as  they  sank !     Then,  with  dark  joy,      i90 

I  sat  amid  ten  thousand  carcases, 

That  weltered  at  my  feet !     But  thou  and  thine 

Have  braved  my  utmost  fury :  what  remains 

But  vengeance,  vengeance  .on  thy  hated  race ; — 

And  be  that  sheltering  shrine  the  instrument ! 

Thence,  taught  to  stem  the  wild  sea  when  it  roars, 

In  after-times  to  lands  remote,  where  roamed 

The  naked  man  and  his  wan  progeny. 

They,  more  instructed  in  the  fatal  use 

Of  arts  and  arms,  shall  ply  their  way;  and  thou        200 

Wouldst  bid  the  great  deep  cover  thee  to  see 

The  sorrows  of  thy  miserable  sons : 

But  turn,  and  view  in  part  the  truths  I  speak. 

He  said,  and  vanished  with  a  dismal  sound 
Of  lamentation  jfrom  his  grisly  troop. 

Then  saw  the  just  man  in  his  dream  what  seemed 
A  new  and  savage  land :  huge  forests  stretched 
Their  world  of  wood,  shading  like  night  the  banks 
Of  torrent-foaming  rivers,  many  a  league 
Wandering  and  lost  in  solitudes ;  green  isles  210 

Here  shone,  and  scattered  huts  beneath  the  shade 
Of  branching  palms  were  seen ;  whilst  in  the  sun 
A  naked  infant  playing,  stretched  his  hand 
To  reach  a  speckled  snake,  that  through  the  leaves 
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Oft  darted,  or  its  sliioiDg  yolumes  rolled 
Erratic. 

From  the  woods  a  sable  man  • 

Came,  as  from  huntiog;  in  liia  arma  he  took 
The  smiling  child,  that  with  the  feathers  plajed 
Which  nodded  on  his  brow ;  the  sheltering  hut  220 

Received  them,  and  the  cheerful  smoke  went  up 
Above  the  silent  woods. 

Aoon  was  heard 
The  Bound  as  of  strange  thunden  from  the  mouths 
Of  hollow  engines,  as,  with  white  sails  spread^ 
Tall  vessels,  hulled  like  the  great  Ark,  approached 
The  verdant  shores  :  thej,  in  a  woody  cove 
Safe-stationed,  hang  their  pennants  motionless 
Beneath  the  palms.     Meantime,  with  shouts  and  song. 
The  boat  rows  hiUTjing  to  the  land;  nor  long  23a 

Ere  the  great  sea  for  manj  a  league  is  tinged, 
While  corpse  on  corpse,  down  the  red*torrent  rollcd^^ 
Floats,  and  the  inmost  forests  murmur—Blood, 

Now  vast  savannahs  meet  the  view,  where  high 
Above  the  arid  grass  the  serpent  lifts 
His  tawny  crest : — Not  far  a  vessel  rides 
Upon  the  sunny  main,  and  to  the  shore 
Black  savage  tribes  a  mournful  captive  urge, 
Who  looks  to  heaven  with  anguish.     Him  they  cast 
Bound  in  the  rank  hold  of  the  prison-ship,  240 

With  many  a  sad  associate  in  despair, 
Each  panting  chained  to  his  allotted  space ; 
And  moaning,  whilst  their  wasted  eye-balls  roll. 

Another  scene  appears :  the  naked  slave 
Writhes  to  the  bloody  lash  ;  but  more  to  view 
Natm-e  forbad,  for  starting  from  his  dream 

From   Dariena  to  Nicaragua,  the  SpaniarcU  slew  400,000  people  with 
dogs,  sword,  fire,  and  divers  tortures. — Purchas, 
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The  jast  Man  woke.     Shuddering  he  gazed  around ;  247 

He  flaw  the  earliest  beam  of  morning  shine 

Slant  on  the  hills  without ;  he  heard  the  breath 

Of  placid  kine,  but  troubled  thoughts  and  sad 

Arose.     He  wandered  forth ;  and  now  far  on, 

Bj  heavy  musings  led,  reached  a  ravine 

Most  mild  amid  the  tempest-riven  rocks, 

Through  whose  dark  pass  he  saw  the  flood  remote 

Gray-spreading,  while  the  mists  of  mom  went  up. 

He  paused ;  when  on  his  lonely  pathway  flashed 

A  light,  and  sounds  as  of  approaching  wings 

Instant  were  heard.     A  radiant  form  appeared. 

Celestial,  and  with  heavenly  accent  said  : 

Noah,  I  come  commissioned  from  above,  260 

Where  angels  move  before  th'  eternal  throne 

Of  heaven's  great  King  in  glory,  to  dispel 

The  mists  of  darkness  from  thy  sight ;  for  know,    , 

Not  unpermitted  of  th'  Eternal  One 

The  shadows  of  thy  melancholy  dream 

Hung  o'er  thee  slumbering  :  Mine  the  task  to  show 

Futurity's  faint  scene ; — now  follow  me. 

He  said ;  and  up  to  the  unclouded  height 
Of  that  great  Eastern  mountain,^  that  surveys 
Dim  Asia,  they  ascended.     Then  his  brow  270 

The  Angel  touched,  and  cleared  with  whispered  charm 
The  mortal  mist  before  his  eyes. — At  once 
(As  in  the  skiey  mirage,  when  the  seer 
Prom  lonely  KUda's  western  summit  sees 
A  wondrous  scene  in  shadowy  vision  rise) 
The  NETHER  WORLD,  with  seas  and  shores,  appeared 
Submitted  to  his  view  :  but  not  as  then, 
A  melancholy  waste,  deform  and  sad ; 

'  That  tremendooB  Caff  (according  to  the  Indian  superstition)  inhabited  by 
spirits,  demons,  and  the  griffin  Simorg. 
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But  fair  as  now  the  green  earth  spreads,  with  woods,  27» 

Champaign,  and  hills,  and  manj  winding  streams 

Robed,  the  magnificent  illusion  rose. 

Ha  saw  in  mazy  longitude  devolved 

The  mighty  Brahma-Pooter  ;  to  the  East 

Thibet  and  China,  and  the  shining  sea 

That  sweeps  the  inlets  of  Japan,  and  winds 

Amid  the  Curile  and  Aleutian  isles, 

Pale  to  the  north,     Siberia's  snowy  scenes 

Are  spread ;  Jenisca  and  the  freezing  Ob 

Appear,  and  many  a  forest's  shady  track 

Far  as  the  Baltic,  and  the  utmost  bounds 

Of  Scandinavia  ;  thence  the  eye  returns  : 

And  lo  I  great  Lebanon— abrupt  and  dark 

With  pineSj  and  airy  Carmel,  rising  slow 

Above  the  midland  main,  where  hang  the  capes 

Of  Italy  and  Greece  ;  swart  Africa, 

Beneath  the  parching  sun,  her  long  domain 

Reveals,  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  the  source 

Of  Nile,  the  wild  mysterious  Niger,  lost 

Amid  the  torrid  sands  ;  and  to  tlie  south 

Her  stormy  cape.     Beyond  the  misty  main  300 

The  weary  eye  scarce  wanders,  when  behold 

Plata,  through  vaster  territory  poured  ; 

And  Andes,  sweeping  the  horizon  s  ti*act, 

Mightiest  of  mountains  !  whose  eternal  snows 

Feel  not  the  nearer  sun  ;  whose  umbrage  chills 

The  murmuring  ocean  ;  whose  volcanic  fires 

A  thousand  nations  view,  hung  like  the  moon 

High  in  the  middle  waste  of  heaven  ;  thy  range^ 

Shading  far  off  the  Southern  bemispliere, 

A  dusky  file  Titanic.  sio 

So  spread 
Before  our  great  forefather's  view  the  globe 
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Appeared;  with  seas,  and  sliadj continents,  3is 

An4  Terdaot  islea,  and  mountains  lifting  dark 

Their  forests,  and  indenting  rircrs,  poured 

In  silveiy  maze.     And,  Lo !  the  Angel  said, 

Tliese  scenes,  0  Noah,  thy  posterity 

Shalt  people  ;  but  remote  and  scattered  wide, 

They  shall  forget  their  God,  and  see  no  trace, 

Save  dimly,  of  their  Great  Original  320 

Rude  caves  shall  be  their  dwellings  :  till,  with  n,oise 

Of  multitudes,  imperial  cities  rise. 

But  the  Arch  Fiend,  the  foe  of  God  and  man, 

Shall  fling  his  spells  ;  and,  %id  illusions  drear, 

Blear  Superstition  shall  arise,  the  earth 

Eclipsing. — Deep  in  caves,*  vault  within  Tault 

Par  winding  ;  or  in  night  of  thickest  woods, 

Where  no  bird  sings  ;  or  'mid  huge  circles  gray 

Of  uncouth  stone,  her  aspect  wild,  and  pale 

As  the  terrific  flame  that  near  her  bm^s,  sso 

She  her  mysterious  rites,  'mid  hymns  and  cries, 

Shall  wake,  and  to  her  shapeless  idols,  vast 

And  smeared  with  blood,  or  shrines  of  lust,  shall  lead 

Her  rotaries,  maddening  as  she  waves  her  torch, 

With  visage  more  expanded,  to  the  groans 

Of  human  sacrifice. 

Nor  think  that  love 
And  happiness  shall  dwell  in  vales  remote  : 
The  naked  man  shall  see  the  glorious  sun. 
And  think  it  but  enlightens  his  poor  isle,  340 

Hid  in  the  watery  waste  ;  cold  on  his  limbs 
The  ocean-spray  shall  beat ;  his  Deities 
Shall  be  the  stars^  the  thunder,  and  the  winds ; 
And  if  a  stranger  on  his  rugged  shores 
Be  ca9t>  hia  ofl'ered  btood  shall  stain  the  strand. 
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0  wretched  man !  who  then  shall  raise  thee  up 
From  this  thj  dark  estate,  forlorn  and  lost  ? 
The  Patriarch  Baid, 

The  Angel  answeTed  raild. 
His  God,  who  destined  him  to  noblest  ends ! 
But  mutual  intercourse  shall  stir  at  first 
The  sunk  and  grovelling  spirit,  and  from  sleep 
The  sullen  energies  of  man  rouse  up. 
As  of  a  slumbering  giant.     He  shall  walk 
Sublime  amid  the  works  of  God  ;  the  earth 
Shall  own  his  wide  dominion  ;  the  great  sea 
ShaU  toss  in  Tain  its  roaJ-ing  wares  ;  his  eye 
Shall  scan  the  bright  orbs  as  they  roll  abore 
Glorious,  and  his  expanding  heart  shall  bum, 
As  wide  and  wider  in  magnificence  sco 

The  Tast  scene  opens  ;  in  the  winds  and  clouda, 
The  seaSj  and  circling  planets,  he  shall  see 
The  shadow  of  a  dread  Almighty  moye. 
Then  shall  the  Dayspring  rise,  before  whose  beam 
The  darkness  of  the  world  is  past : — For,  hark ! 
Seraphs  and  angel-choirs  with  symphonies 
Acclaiming  of  ten  thousand  golden  harps, 
Amid  the  bursting  clouds  of  heaven  revealed, 
At  once,  in  glory  jubilant,  they  sing — 
God  the  Redeemer  liveth  1     He  who  took  87o 

Man's  nature  on  him,  and  in  human  shroud 
Veiled  his  immortal  glory !     He  is  risen  ! 
God  the  Redeemer  Uveth !     And  behold ! 
The  gates  of  life  and  immortality 
Open  to  all  that  breathe  ! 

Oh,  might  the  strains 
But  win  the  world  to  love ;  meek  Charity 
Should  lift  her  looks  and  smile ;  and  with  faint  voio 
The  weary  pilgrim  of  the  earth  exclaim, 
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As  close  his  eye-lids — ^Death,  where  is  thj  sting  ?       sso 
0  Qxaye,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

And  ye, 
Whom  ocean's  melancholy  wastes  divide, 
Who  slumber  to  the  sullen  surge,  awake. 
Break  forth  into  thanksgiving,  for  the  bark 
That  roUed  upon  the  desert  deep,  shall  bear 
The  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  that  live. 
Tidings  of  life  and  lightw 

Oh,  were  those  men, 
(The  Patriarch  raised  his  drooping  looks,  and  said)    890 
Such  in  my  dream  I  saw,  who  to  the  isles 
And  peaceful  sylvan  scenes  o'er  the  wide  seas 
Came  tilting;  then  their  murderous  instruments 
Lifted,  that  flashed  to  the  indignant  sun. 
Whilst  the  poor  native  died: — Oh,  were  those  men 
Instructed  in  the  laws  of  holier  love. 
Thou  hast  displayed  'i 

The  Angel  meek  replied — 
^all  rather  fiends  of  hell  those  who  abuse 
*irhe  mercies  they  receive :  that  such,  indeed,  400 

^Dn  whom  the  light  of  clearer  knowledge  beams, 
^^3hould  wander  forth,  and  for  the  tender  voice 
)f  charity  should  scatter  crimes  and  woe, 
iud  drench,  where'er  they  pass,  the  earth  with  blood, 
light  make  ev'n  angels  weep : 

But  the  poor  tribes 
Tlat  groaned  and  died,  deem  not  them  innocent 
A^  injured;  more  ensanguined  rites  and  deeds 
Of  deepest  stain  were  theirs;  and  what  if  God, 
So  to  approve  his  justice,  and  exact  410 

Host  even  retribution,  blood  for  blood, 
,       Bid  forth  the  Angel  of  the  storm  of  death ! 
k         Thou  saw'st>  indeed,  the  seeming  innocence 
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Of  man  the  sarago;  but  tlioii  saw'^t  not  alt  m 

Bebold  the  scene  more  Dear!  hear  the  shrill  whoop 
Of  murderous  war !  See  tribes  on  neighbour  tribes 
Rush  howling,  their  red  hatchets  wielding  high. 
And  shouting  to  their  barbarous  gods  I  Behold 
The  captive  bound,  yet  vauuting  direst  bate, 
And  mocking  his  tormentors,  while  tbej  gash 
His  flesh  unshrinking,  tear  his  eyeballs,  burn 
His  beating  breast!  Hear  the  dark  temples  ring 
To  groans  and  hymns  of  murderous  sacrifice ; 
While  the  stern  priest,  the  rites  of  horror  done. 
With  hoUow-cchoing  chaunt  lifts  np  the  heart 
Of  the  last  victim  ^mid  the  yelling  throng, 
Quivering,  and  red,  and  reeking  to  the  sunl^ 

Reclaimed  by  gradual  intercoui'se,  his  heart 
Warmed  with  new  sympathies,  the  forest-chief 
Shall  cast  the  bleeding  hatchet  to  his  gods 
Of  darkness,  and  one  Lord  of  all  adore — 
Maker  of  heaTcn  and  earth. 

Let  it  suffice, 
He  hath  permitted  evil  for  a  while 
To  mingle  its  deep  hues  and  sable  shades 
Amid  life's  fair  perspective,  as  thou  saw'st 
Of  late  the  blackening  clouds;  but  in  the  end 
All  these  shall  roll  away,  and  evening  still 
Come  smilingly*  while  tlie  great  sun  looks  down 
On  the  ilhimiacd  scene.     So  Charity 
Shall  smile  on  all  the  earth,  and  Nature's  God 
Look  down  upon  his  works;  and  while  far  off 
The  shrieking  niglit-fiends  fly,  one  voice  shall  rise 
From  shore  to  sliore,  from  isle  to  furthest  isle— 
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*  At  Uie  iledhjAlhiiKif  tlie  temple  of  VitraJiputzli,  A,h,  H86»  6i|080  hutn^an 
rlotiiOi  were  ucHliomi  m  hut  da^. 
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Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace,  446 

Peace  and  good-will  to  men  ! 

Thou  rest  in  hope, 
And  Him  with  meekness  and  with  trust  adore ! 

He  said,  and  spreading  bright  his  ampler  wing, 
Flew  to  the  heaven  of  heavens ;  the  meek  man  bowed 
Adoring,  and,  with  pensive  thoughts  resigned, 
Bent  from  the  aching  height  his  lonely  way. 


BOOK  THE  SECOND. 

Oh  for  a  view,  as  from  that  cloudless  height 

Where  the  great  Patriarch  gazed  upon  the  world, 

His  oflfepring's  future  seat,  back  on  the  vale 

Of  years  departed !     We  might  then  behold 

Thebes,  from  her  sleep  of  ages,  awful  rise, 

Like  an  imperial  shadow,  from  the  Nile, 

To  airy  harpings  ;^  and  with  lifted  torch 

Scatter  the  darkness  through  the  labyrinths 

Of  death,  where  rest  her  kings,  without  a  name. 

And  light  the  winding  caves  and  pyramids  lo 

In  the  long  night  of  years !     We  might  behold 

Edom,  in  towery  strength,  majestic  rise. 

And  awe  the  Erithraean,  to  the  plains 

Where  Migdol  frowned,  and  Baal-zephon  stood,^ 

Before  whose  naval  shrine  the  Memphian  host 

And  Pharaoh's  pomp  were  shattered !     As  her  fleets 

From  Erion  went  seaward,  to  the  sound 

*  AllfMitfig  to  the  harps  fonnd  in  the  caverns  of  Thebes.—'  Migdol  was  a 
betxtm  which  goarded  the  pass  of  Egypt ;  Baal-zephon,  a  sea  idol,  generally 
oofuadered  the  goardian  of  the  ooasU 
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Of  slionts  and  brazen  trumpets,  we  might  say,  la 

How  glorious,  Edom,  in  tli j  abips  art  tbou. 
And  migbtj  as  the  mshing  winds  ! 

But  night 
Is  on  the  mournful  scene  :  a  voice  is  heard. 
As  of  the  dead,  from  hollow  sepulchres. 
And  echoing  caverns  of  the  Nile— So  pass 
The  shades  of  mortal  glorj  !     One  pure  ray 
From  Sinai  bursts  (where  God  of  old  revealed 
His  glorjj  through  the  darkness  terrible 
That  sat  on  the  dread  Mount),  and  we  descry 
Thy  sons,  0  Noah  !  peopling  wide  the  scene, 
From  Shiuar's  plain  to  Egypt, 

Let  the  song 
Revealj  who  first  "  went  down  to  the  great  sea 
In  ships*"  and  braved  the  stormy  element* 

The  Sons  of  Cush.^     Still  fearful  of  the  flood, 
They  on  the  marble  range  and  cloudy  heights 
Of  that  vast  mountain  barrier, — which  uprises 
High  o'er  the  Red  Sea  coast,  and  stretches  on 
With  the  sea-line  of  Afric's  southern  bounds 
To  Sofala, — delved  in  the  granite  mass 
Their  dark  abode,  spreading  from  rock  to  rock  lo 

Their  subterranean  cities,  whilst  they  heard. 
Secure,  the  rains  of  vexed  Orion  rush. 
Emboldened  they  descend,  and  now  their  fanes 
On  Egypt's  champaign  darken,  whilst  the  noise 
Of  caravans  is  heard,  and  pyramids 
[n  the  pale  distance  gleam*    Im|>erial  Thebes 
Starts,  like  a  giant,  from  the  dust ;  as  when 
Some  dread  enchanter  waves  his  wand,  and  towers 
And  palaces  far  in  the  sandy  wilds 
Spring  up  :  and  still,  her  sphinxes,  huge  and  high,      m 

*  The  CitaMtes  inhabited  lUe  griiult^  rocks  stit^tchmg  abrig  the  £e(l  S«a. 
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Her  marble  wrecks  colossal,  Bcem  to  speak  $i 

The  work  of  some  great  arm  inmible. 
Surpassing  human  strength ;  while  toiliug  Time, 
That  swaja  his  desolating  scythe  so  vast, 
Lnd  weary  havoc  murmuring  at  his  side, 
Smite  them  in  vain.     Heard  ye  the  mystic  song 
Resounding  from  her  caverns  as  of  yore  ? 

Sing  to  Osiris,^  for  his  ark 

Ifo  more  in  night  profound 

Of  oceau,  fathomless  and  dark,  00 

TjphoD^  has  sunk  1     Aloud  the  sistrums  ring — 

Osiris ! — to  our  god  Osiris  sing  I — 

Ajid  let  the  midnight  shore  to  ntes  of  joy  resound  ! 
Thee,  great  restorer  of  the  world,  the  song 
Darkly  desciibed,  and  that  mysterious  shrine 
That  bore  thee  oer  the  desolate  abyss, 
When  the  cai'tb  sank  with  all  its  noise  1 

So  taught, 
The  borderers  of  the  ErithrECan  launched 
Their  barks,  and  to  the  shores  of  Araby  to 

First  their  brief  voyage  stretched,  and  thence  retimied 
With  aromatic  gums,  or  spicy  wealth 
Of  India.     Prouder  triumphs  yet  await, 
For  lo !  where  Ophir's  gold  unburied  shines 
New  to  the  sun  ;  but  perilous  the  way, 
O'er  Ariana's^  spectred  wilderness, 
Wliere  ev*D  the  patient  camel  scarce  endures 
The  long,  long  solitude  of  rocks  and  sands, 
Parched^  faint,  and  sinking,  in  his  mid-day  course. 

But  see !  upon  the  shore  great  Ammon*  stands —  so 

'  Wbim  the  Egyptiatii  found  the  ork,  thoir  (^jcpression  was,  "  Uit  m  i^dce, 
we  b»ve  found  the  bist  Oiiria,"  or  Kcinh,— '  The  dehig^  or  deirastntio^  storm, 
.—  *  The  dissert  <?f  Arianat  whens  the  army  of  Cjt»»  perished.  —  *  Amraon,  ao- 
oording  t0  Sif  istkm  NcwtoD,  wm  the  Snt  arti6cer  who  built  large  iliL[)A,  and 
pnaaecl  tine  Strails, 
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Be  the  deep  opened !     At  his  voice  the  deep  si 

Is  opened  ;  and  the  shading  ships  that  ride 
With  statelier  masts  and  ampler  bulls  the  seaa, 
IlaTe  passed  the  Straits,  and  left  the  rocks  and  gates 
Of  death.^     Where  Asia's  cape  the  autumoal  surge 
Throws  hlackening  backj  beneath  a  hollow  coTe, 
Awhile  the  mariners  their  fearful  course 
Ponder,  ere  yet  they  tempt  the  fiirther  deep ; 
Then  plunged  into  the  sullen  main,  they  cast 
The  youthful  victim,  to  the  dismal  goda  &o 

Devoted,  whilst  the  smoke  of  sacrifice 
Slowly  ascends : 

Heafj  King  of  Ocean !  hear. 
Dark  phantom  I  whether  in  thy  secret  cave 
Thou  sittest,  where  the  deeps  are  fathomless^ 
Nor  hear'st  the  waters  hum,  though  all  above 
Is  uproar  loud  ;  or  on  the  widest  waste, 
Far  from  all  land,  mov^st  in  the  noontide  sun. 
With  di*ead  and  lonely  shadow  ;  or  on  high 
Dost  ride  upon  the  whirliug  spires,  and  fume  im 

Of  that  enormous  volume,  that  ascends 
Black  to  the  skies,  and  with  the  thunder's  roar 
Bursts,  while  the  waves  far  on  are  still :  Oh,  hear, 
Dread  power,  and  save !  lest  hidden  eddies  whirl 
The  helpless  vessels  down, — down  to  the  deeps 
Of  night,  where  thou,  0  Father  of  the  Storm, 
Dost  sleep  ;  or  thy  vast  stature  might  appear 
High  o'er  the  flashing  waves,  and  (as  thy  beard 
Streamed  to  the  cloudy  winds)  pass  o  cr  their  track. 
And  they  are  seen  no  more  ;  or  monster-birds  no 

Darkening,  with  pennons  lank,  the  morn,  might  bear 
The  victims  to  some  desert  rock,  and  leave 
Their  scattered  boues  to  whiten  in  the  winds  I 

'  The  enlratioe  mto  tho  Eed  Sea  wts  €4illi2d  the  Gate  of  AfBictiuiu 
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The  Ocean-gocbj  upith  sacrifice  appeased,  lu 

Propitious  smile  ;  the  tbunder's  roar  has  ceased. 
Smooth  and  in  silence  o'er  the  a^are  realm 
The  tall  ships  glide  along  ;  for  the  South- West 
Cheerlj  and  steady  blows,  and  the  blue  seas 
Beneath  the  shadow  spartle ;  on  they  speedy 
The  long  coast  varies  as  they  pass  from  coTe  120 

To  sheltering  cove,  the  long  coast  winds  away  ; 
Tin  now  emboldened  by  the  unvarying  gale. 
Still  urging  to  the  East,  the  sailoi^s  deem 
Some  god  inviting  swells  their  willing  sails, 
Or  Destiny's  fleet  dragons  through  the  surge 
Cut  their  mid-way,  yoked  to  the  beaked  prows 
Unseen  I 

Night  after  night  the  heavens'  still  cope^ 
That  glows  with  stars,  they  watch,  till  morning  bears 
Airs  of  sweet  fragrance  o'er  the  yellow  tide  :  iso 

Then  Malabar  her  green  declivities 
Hangs  beauteouSj  beaming  to  the  eye  afar 
Like  scenes  of  pictured  bliss,  the  shadowy  land 
Of  soft  enchantment.     Now  Salmala's  peak 
Shiiies  high  in  air,  and  Ceylon's  dark  green  woods 
Beneath  are  spread ;  while,  as  the  strangers  wind 
Along  the  curving  shores,  sounds  of  delight 
Are  beard ;  and  birds  of  richest  plumage,  red 
And  yellow,  glance  along  the  shades ;  or  fly 
With  morning  twitter,  circling  o'er  the  mast,  110 

As  singing  welcome  to  the  weary  crew. 
Here  rest,  till  westering  gales  again  invite. 
Then  o'er  the  line  of  level  seas  glide  on. 
As  the  grecQ  deities  of  ocean  guide, 
Till  Ophir's  distant  hills  spring  from  the  main. 
And  their  long  labours  cease. 
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Hence  Asia  slow  147 

Her  length  unwinds ;  and  Siam  and  Cejlon 
Through  wider  channels  pour  their  gems  and  gold 
To  swell  the  pomp  of  Egjpt^a  kings,  or  deck 
With  new  magnificence  the  rising  dome  ^ 
Of  Palestine's  imperial  lord. 

His  wants 
To  satisfy  ;  "  with  comelier  draperies  " 
To  clothe  his  shivering  form  ;  to  bid  Ins  arm 
Burst,  like  the  PatagonianX^  the  rain  cords 
That  hound  his  untried  strength  ;  to  nurse  the  flame 
Of  wider  heart-ennobling  sympathies  ; — 
For  this  young  Commerce  roused  the  energies 
Of  man  ;  else  rolling  back,  stagnant  and,  foul,  wt 

Like  the  great  elemjint  on  which  his  ships 
Go  fortlij  without  the  currents,  wiuds,  and  tides 
That  swell  it,  as  with  awful  Ufe,  and  keep 
From  rank  putrescence  the  long- mo  ring  mass  : 
And  He,  the  sovereign  Maker  of  the  world, 
So  to  excite  man's  high  activities, 
Bad  various  climes  their  various  produce  pour- 
On  Asia's  plain  mark  where  the  cotton-tree 
Hangs  elegant  its  golden  geins  ;  the  date 
Sita  purpling  the  soft  lucid  liaze,  that  lights  iTo 

The  still,  pale,  sultry  landscape ;  breathing  sweet 
Along  old  Ocean's  billowy  marge,  the  eve 
Bears  spicy  fragrance  far  ;  tlie  bread-fruit  shades 
The  southern  isles  ;  and  gems,  and  richest  ore, 
Lurk  in  the  caverned  mountains  of  the  west. 
With  ampler  shade  the  northern  oak  uplifts 
His  strength,  itself  a  forest,  and  descends 
Proud  to  tlie  world  of  waves,  to  bear  afar 


1  Temple  of  Salomon,' 
oordfl  when  t&kcu. 


^  Ailudiiig  to  the  ttoiy  of  PAtagatiwi  bttrsling  their 
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The  wealth  collected,  on  the  swelling  tides,  179 

To  erery  land  : — Where  nature  seems  to  mourn 

Her  rugged  outcast  rocks,  there  Enterprise 

Leaps  up ;  he  gazes,  like  a  god,  around ; 

He  sees  on  other  plains  rich  harvests  wave  ; 

He  marks  far  off  the  diamond  blaze ;  he  bums 

To  reach  the  glittering  prize ;  he  looks ;  he  speaks ; 

The  pines  of  Lebanon  fall  at  his  voice  ; 

He  rears  the  towering  mast :  o'er  the  long  main 

He  wanders,  and  becomes,  himself  though  poor. 

The  sovereign  of  the  globe ! 

So  Sidon  rose ;  190 

And  Tyre,  yet  prouder  o'er  the  subject  waYes, — 
When  in  his  manlier  might  the  Ammonian  spread 
Beyond  Philistia  to  the  Syrian  sands, — 
Crowned  on  her  rocky  citadel,  beheld 
The  treasures  of  all  lands  poured  at  her  feet. 
Her  daring  prows  the  inland  main  disclosed ; 
Freedom  and  Glory,  Eloquence,  and  Arts, 
Follow  their  track,  upspringing  where  they  passed ; 
Till,  lo !  another  Thebes,  an  Athens  springs. 
Prom  the  -^gean  shores,  and  airs  are  heard,  200 

As  of  no  mortal  melody,  from  isles 
That  strew  the  deep  around !     On  to  the  Straits 
Where  tower  the  brazen  pillars  ^  to  the  clouds, 
Her  vessels  ride.     But  what  a  shivering  dread 
Quelled  their  bold  hopes,  when  on  their  watch  by  night 
The  mariners  first  saw  the  distant  flames 
Of  Mtn%  and  its  red  portentous  glare 
Streaking  the  midnight  waste !     'Tis  not  thy  lamp, 
Astarte,  hung  in  the  dun  vault  of  night, 
To  guide  the  wanderers  of  the  main !     Aghast  210 

They  eye  the  fiery  cope,  and  wait  the  dawn. 

>  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
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Huge  pitchy  douds  upshoot,  and  bursting  fires  21a 

Flash  through  the  horrid  volume  as  it  niounts ; 
Voices  are  heard,  and  thunders  muttering  deep* 
Haste,  snatch  the  oars,  flj  o'er  the  glimmering  surge — 
Fly  far^ — already  louder  thunders  roll, 
And  more  terrific  flames  arise  !     Oh,  spare. 
Dread  Power !  for  sure  some  deity  abides 
Deep  in  the  central  earth,  amidst  the  reek 
Of  sacrifice  and  blue  sulpIim*eoas  fume  220 

Involved*     Perhaps  the  living  Moloch  ^  there 
Rules  in  his  horrid  empire,  amid  flames. 
Thunders,  and  blackening  volumcsj  that  ascend 
And  wrap  his  burning  throne  ! 

So  was  their  path, 
To  those  who  first  the  cheerless  ocean  roamed, 
Darkened  with  dread  and  peril.     Scylla  here, 
And  fell  Charybdis,  on  their  whirling  gulph 
Sit,  like  the  sisters  of  Despair,  and  howl^ 
As  the  devoted  ship,  dashed  on  the  crags,  sso 

Goes  down  ;  and  oft  the  neighboui*  shores  are  strewn 
With  bones  of  strangers  sacrificed,  whose  bark 
Has  foundered  nigh,  where  the  red  w^atch-tower  glares 
Through  darkness.     Hence  mysterious  dreads  and  tales 
Of  Polyphemus  and  his  monstrous  rout ; 
And  warbling  syrens  on  the  fatal  shores 
Of  soft  Parthenope.     Yet  oft  the  sound 
Of  sea-conch  througli  the  night  from  some  rude  rock 
Is  heard,  to  warn  the  wandering  passenger 
Of  fiends  that  lurk  for  blood !  sio 

These  dangers  past> 
The  sea  puts  on  new  beauties  :  Italy, 
Beneath  the  blue  soft  sky  beaming  afar, 

*  Moloch,  whofie  tiUA  of  bJood  arii  wt^  known,  waa  ivoreUipped  alou^  itio 
ooBsi  of  Syria. 
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OpenB  her  azure  bays ;  Liguria's  giilph 

Is  past ;  tbe  Bsetic  rocks,  and  ramparts  high, 

That  CLOSE  THE  WORLD,  appear.     The  dashiiig  bark 

Bursts  through  the  fearful  frith  :  Ah  !  all  is  now 

One  boundless  billowj  waste ;  the  huge*heaTed  wave 

Beneath  the  keel  turns  more  inteusely  blue ; 

And  vaster  rolls  tlie  surge,  that  sweeps  the  shores 

Of  Cerue,  and  the  green  Hesperides, 

And  loug-renowned  Atlantis,*  whether  sunk 

Now  to  the  bottom  of  the  "  monstrous  world  ;  " 

Or  waa  it  but  a  shadow  of  the  mind. 

Vapoury  and  baseless,  like  the  distant  clouds 

That  seem  the  promise  of  an  unknown  land 

To  tbe  pale-eyed  and  wasted  mariner, 

Cold  on  the  rocking  mast*     The  pilot  plies, 

Now  tossed  upon  Bajonna's  mountain-surge. 

High  to  the  north  Iiis  way  ;  when,  lo  I  the  cliffs 

Of  Albion,  oW  the  sea-line  rising  calm 

And  white,  and  Marazion's  woody  mount 

Lifting  its  dark  romantic  point  between. 

So  did  thy  ships  to  Earth  s  wide  bounds  proceed, 
0  Tyre !  and  thou  wert  rich  and  beautiful 
In  that  thy  day  of  glory.     Carthage  rose, 
Thy  daughter,  and  the  rival  of  thy  fame, 
Upon  the  sands  of  Lybia  ;  princes  were 
Thy  merchants ;  on  thy  golden  throne  thy  state 
Shone,  like  the  orient  sun.     Dark  Lebanon 
Waved  aU  his  pines  for  thee ;  for  thee  the  oaks 
Of  Bashan  towered  in  strength  ;  thy  galleys  cut, 
Glittering,  the  sunny  surge  ;  thy  mariners, 
On  ivory  benches,  furled  th'  embroidered  sails. 
That  looms  of  Eg)*pt  wove,  or  to  the  oars, 
That  measuring  dipped^  their  choral  sea-songs  sung ; 

^  Tli€  hlMid  Je&cribcd  by  riato ;  by  Boma  tapposed  to  be  Amtsrim* 
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The  multitude  of  isles  did  shout  for  thee,  an 

And  cast  their  emeralds  at  thy  feet,  and  said- 
Queen  of  the  Waters,  who  is  lite  to  thee ! 

So  wert  thou  glorious  on  the  seas,  and  said'st,  .  ^ 

I  am  a  God,  and  there  is  Bone  like  me. 
But  the  dread  voice  prophetic  is  gone  forth  \-^~ 
Howl,  for  the  whirlwind  of  the  desert  comes  I 
Howl  ye  again,  for  Tyre,  her  multitude 
Of  sins  and  dark  abominations  cry 
Against  her,  saith  the  Lord  ;  in  the  mid  seas 
Her  beauty  shall  be  broken  ;  I  will  bring 
Her  pride  to  ashes  ;  she  shall  be  no  more, 
The  distant  isles  shall  tremble  at  the  sound 
When  thou  dost  fall ;  the  princes  of  the  sea  2A0 

Shall  from  their  thrones  come  down,  and  cast  away 
Their  gorgeous  robes ;  for  thee  they  shall  take  up 
A  bitter  lamentation,  and  shall  say — 
How  art  thou  fallen,  renowned  city  I  thou. 
Who  wert  enthroned  glorious  on  the  seas,         l^H^m 
To  rise  no  more ! 

So  visible,  0  God, 
Is  thy  dread  hand  in  all  the  earth !  Where  Tyre 
In  gold  and  purple  glittered  o'er  the  scene. 
Now  the  poor  fisher  dries  his  net,  nor  thinks  300 

How  great,  how  rich,  how  glorious,  once  she  rose ! 
Meantime  the  furthest  isle,  cold  and  obscure, 
Whose  painted  natives  roamed  their  woody  wilds, 
From  all  the  world  cut  ofi^,  that  wondering  marked 
Her  stately  sails  approach,  now  in  her  turn 
Rises  a  star  of  glory  in  the  West — 
Albion,  the  wonder  of  the  illumined  world ! 
See  there  a  Newton  wing  the  highest  heavens ; 
See  there  a  Herschell's  daring  hand  withdraw 
The  luminous  pavilion,  and  the  throne  sio 
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Of  the  bright  sun  reveal ;  there  hear  the  voice  8ii 

Of  holy  truth  amid  her  cloistered  fene, 

As  the  dear  anthem  swells ;  see  Taste  ad9m 

Her  palaces ;  and  Painting's  fervid  touch, 

That  bids  the  canvas  breathe  ;  hear  angel-strains, 

When  Handel,  or  melodious  Purcell,  pours 

His  sweetest  harmonies ;  see  Poesy 

Open  her  vales  romantic,  and  the  scenes 

Where  Fancy,  an  enraptured  votary,  roves 

At  eve ;  and  hark !  'twas  Shakspeare's  voice !  he  sits  820 

Upon  a  high  and  charmed  rock  alone. 

And,  like  the  genius  of  the  mountain,  gives 

The  rapt  song  to  the  winds ;  whilst  Pity  weeps. 

Or  Terror  shudders  at  the  changeful  tones, 

As  when  his  Ariel  soothes  the  storm  I     Then  pause. 

For  the  wild  billows  answer — Lycidas 

Is  dead,  young  Lycidas,  dead  ere  his  prime, 

Whelmed  in  the  deep,  beyond  the  Orcades, 

Or  where  the  "  vision  of  the  guarded  Mount, 

Belebus  holds.**  sso 

Nor  skies,  nor  earth,  confine 
The  march  of  England's  glory  ;  on  she  speeds — 
The  unknown  barriers  of  the  utmost  deep 
Her  prow  has  burst,  where  the  dread  genius  slept 
For  ages  undisturbed,  save  when  he  walked 
Amid  the  darkness  of  the  storm  I     Her  fleet 
Even  now  along  the  East  rides  terrible, 
Where  early-rising  commerce  cheered  the  scene ! 
Heard  ye  the  thunders  of  her  vengeance  roll, 
As  Nelson,  through  the  battle's  dark-red  haze  Zio 

Aloft  upon  the  burning  prow  directs. 
Where  the  dread  hurricane,  with  sulphureous  flash.. 
Shall  burst  unquenchable,  while  from  the  grave 
Osiris  ampler  seems  to  rise  ?     Where  thou. 
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0  Tyre  t  didst  awe  tlie  subject  seas  of  jore, 

Acre  even  dow,  and  ancient  Carmel,  hears 

The  cry  of  conquest,     'Mid  the  fire  and  smoke 

Of  the  war-shaken  citadel,  with  eye 

Of  tempered  flame,  yet  resolute  command^ 

His  braye  sword  beaming,  and  his  cheering  voice 

Heard  'mid  the  onset's  cries,  his  dark-brown  hair 

Spread  on  his  fearless  forehead,  and  his  hand 

Pointing  to  Gallia's  baffled  chief,  behold 

The  British  Hero  stand !     Why  beats  my  heart 

With  kindred  animation  1     The  warm  tear 

Of  patriot  triumph  fills  mine  eye-     I  strike 

A  louder  strain  unconscious,  while  the  harp 

Swells  to  the  bold  involuntary  song. 
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Fly,  Son  op  Terror,  fly  I 
Back  o'er  the  burning  desert  he  is  fled  I  std " 

In  heaps  the  gory  dead 

And  livid  in  the  trenches  lie  I 
His  dazzling  files  no  more 
Flash  on  the  Syrian  sands, 
As  when  from  Egypt's  ravaged  shore. 
Aloft  their  gleamy  falchions  swinging, 
Aloud  their  victor  paeans  singing, 
Their  onward  way  the  Gallic  legions  took* 
Despair,  dismay,  are  on  his  altered  look, 

Yet  hate  indignant  lowers  ;  370 

Whilst  high  on  Acre's  granite  towers 
The  shade  of  Euglish  Richard  seems  to  stand ; 
And  frowning  far,  in  dusky  rows, 
A  thousand  archers  draw  their  bows  I 
They  join  the  triumph  of  the  British  hand, 
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And  the  rent  watch-tower  echoes  to  the  cry,  876 

Heard  o'er  the  rolling  surge — Thej  fly,  thej  fly ! 

II. 

Now  the  hostile  fires  decline, 

Now  through  the  smoke's  deep  volumes  shine ; 

Now  above  the  bastions  gray  880 

The  clouds  of  battle  roll  away  ; 

Where,  with  calm,  yet  glowing  mien, 

Britain's  victorious  youth  is  seen  ! 
He  lifts  his  eye, 
His  countr/s  ensigns  wave  through  smoke  on  high. 
Whilst  the  long-mingled  shout  is  heard — They  fly,  they 

flyl 

III. 

Hoary  Carmbl,  witness  thou, 

And  lift  in  conscious  pride  thy  brow  ; 

As  when  upon  thy  cloudy  plain 

Baal's  prophets  cried  in  vain !  390 

They  gashed  their  flesh,  and  leaped,  and  cried, 

Prom  mom  till  lingering  even-tide. 

Then  stem  Elijah  on  his  foes 

Strong  in  the  might  of  Heaven  arose ! — 
On  Carmbl's  top  he  stood, 

And  while  the  blackening  clouds  and  rain 

Came  sounding  from  the  Western  main. 
Raised  his  right  hand  that  dropped  with  impious  blood. 

Ancient  Kishon  prouder  swell. 

On  whose  banks  they  bowed,  they  fell,  400 

The  mighty  ones  of  yore,  when,  pale  with  dread, 
Inglorious  Sisera  fled ! 

So  let  them  perish,  Holy  Lord, 

Who  for  oppression  lift  the  sword ; 
VOL.  L  R 
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But  let  all  those  who^  armed  for  fi^edom,  fight, 
"  Be  as  the  sun  who  goes  forth  ia  his  might/' 
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My  heart  has  sighed  in  secret,  wheu  I  thought 

That  the  dark  tide  of  time  might  one  day  close, 

Etiglaod,  0  or  thee,  as  long  since  it  has  closed 

On  Egjpt  and  on  Tyre  :  that  ages  hence. 

From  the  Pacific's  billowy  loQeliuess, 

Whose  tract  tby  daring  search  reyealed,  some  isle 

Might  rise  in  green-haired  heauty  eminent, 

And  like  a  goddess^  glittering  from  the  deep. 

Hereafter  sway  the  sceptre  of  domain 

From  pole  to  pole  ;  and  such  as  now  thon  art,  10 

Perhaps  New-Hollar D  be.     For  who  shall  say 

What  the  OiLNiroTENT  Eternal  One, 

lliat  made  the  world,  hath  purposed  !     ThoughtB  like  thej 

Though  visionary,  rise  ;  and  sometimes  more 

A  mouieut  s  sadness,  when  I  think  of  thee, 

My  country,  of  thy  greatness,  and  thy  name. 

Among  the  nations  ;  and  thy  character, — 

Though  some  few  spots  be  on  thy  Bowing  rohe, — 

Of  loveliest  beauty :  I  have  never  passed 

Through  thy  green  hamlets  on  a  summer's  morn. 

Nor  heard  thy  sweet  betta  riug.  nor  seen  tbe  youths 

And  smiling  maidens  of  thy  villages, 

Gay  in  their  Sunday  tire,  but  I  have  said, 

With  passing  tenderness — Live,  happy  land, 

Where  the  poor  peasant  feels  his  shed,  though  small  J 
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Waves  all  his  lioary  pines,  and  seeras  to  say, 

No  feller  now  conies  here  ;  Hell  from  beneath 

Is  moved  to  meet  tby  coming  ;  it  stirs  up 

The  DEAD  for  thee  ;  the  chief  oxes  of  the  earth, 

Tjre  and  the  nations,  tliey  all  speak  and  say — 

Art  thou  become  like  us !   Thy  pomp  brought  down 

E'en  to  the  dust !     The  noise  of  Tiols  ceased. 

The  worm  spread  under  thee,  the  crawling  worm 

To  cover  thee !     How  art  thou  fall'n  from  heaven, 

Son  of  the  morning !     In  thy  heart  thou  saidst, 

I  will  ascend  to  Heaven  ;  I  will  exalt 

My  throne  above  the  stars  of  God  !     Die — die, 

Blasphemer  I     As  a  carcase  under  foot. 

Defiled  and  trodden^  so  be  thou  cast  out ! 

And  SHE,  the  great,  the  guilty  Babel — she 

Who  smote  the  wasted  cities,  and  the  world 

Made  as  a  wildeniess— she,  in  her  turn. 

Sinks  to  the  gulf  oblivious  at  the  voice 

Of  Him  who  sits  in  judgment  on  her  crimes  1 

Who,  o'er  her  palaces  and  buried  towers, 

Shall  bid  the  owl  hoot,  and  the  bittern  scream ; 

And  on  her  pensile  groves  and  pleasant  shades 

Pour  the  deep  craters  of  forgetfulness. 

On  that  same  night,  when  with  a  cry  she  fell, 
(Like  her  own  mighty  idol  dashed  to  earth,) 
There  was  a  strange  eclipse,  and  long  laments 
Were  heaixl,  and  muttering  thunders  o'er  the  towers 
Of  the  high  palace  where  his  wassail  loud 
Belshazzar  kept,  mocking  the  God  of  oeaven. 
And  flushed  with  impious  mirth ;  for  Bel  bad  lefl 
With  stdlen  shriek  his  golden  shrine,  and  sat. 
With  many  a  gloomy  apparition  girt, 
NiSROCH  and  Nebo  chief,  in  the  dim  Bphere 
Of  raooncd  Astoreth,  ^hose  orb  now  rolled 
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III  darkness  :■ — They  their  earthly  empire  maumed  ;    n 

Meautime  the  host  of  Cyrus  through  the  niglit 

Silent  advanced  more  nigh  ;  aud  at  that  hour^ 

In  the  torch-blaziog  hall  of  revelry, 

The  fingers  of  a  shadowy  hand  distinct 

Came  fortli,  and  unknown  figures  marked  the  wait 

Searing  the  eye-balls  of  the  starting  king ; 

Tyre  is  avenged ;  Babel  is  fairn,  is  fallen  !  iw 

Bel  and  her  gods  are  shattered  I 

Prince,  to  thee 
Called  by  the  voice  of  God  to  execute 
His  will  on  earth,  and  raised  to  Persia's  throne, 
CvHtTs^  all  hearts  pay  homage*     Touched  with  tints 
Most  clear  by  the  historian's  magic  art. 
Thy  features  wear  a  gentleness  and  grace 
Unlike  the  stem  cold  aspect  and  the  frown 
Of  the  dark  chiefs  of  yore,  the  gloomy  clan 
Of  heroes,  from  humanity  and  love  lio 

Removed  :  To  thee  a  brighter  character 
Belongs— high  dignity,  unbending  truth — 
Yet  Nature  ;  not  that  lordly  apathy 
Which  confidence  and  human  sympathy 
Represses,  but  a  soul  that  bids  all  hearts 
Smiling  approach.     We  almost  burn  in  thought 

To  kiss  the  hand  that  loosed  Panthea's  chains^ 
And  bless  him  with  a  parent's,  husband's  tear, 
Wba  stood  a  guardian  angel  in  distress 
To  the  unffieoded^  and  the  beautiful,  120 

^Jonsigned  a  helpless  slate.     Thy  portrait,  touched 

ritb  tints  of  softest  light,  thus  wins  all  heai'ts 
To  love  thee  1  but  severer  policy, 
Cyrus,  pronounces  otherwise  :  she  hears 
No  stir  of  commerce  on  the  sullen  marge 
Of  waters  that  along  thy  empire's  verge 
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Beat  cheerless ;  no  proud  moles  arise ;  bo  sbips,        12T 

Freighted  with  Indian  wealth,  glide  o'er  the  main 

From  cape  to  cape.     But  on  the  deseit  sands 

Hurtles  thj  numerous  host,  seizing,  in  thought 

Rapacious,  the  rich  fields  of  Hindostan, 

As  the  poor  savage  fells  the  blooming  tree 

To  gain  its  tempting  fruit ;  but  woe  the  while  t 

For  iu  the  wilderness  the  noise  is  lost 

Of  all  thy  archers ; — they  have  ceased  ;^the  wind 

Blows  o'er  them,  and  the  voice  of  judgment  cries ; 

So  perish  they  who  grasp  with  avai'ice 

Another's  blessed  portion,  and  disdain 

That  interchange  of  mutual  good,  that  crowns 

The  slow,  sure  toil  of  commerce.  uq 

It  was  thine, 
Immortal  son  of  Macedon  t  to  hang 
In  the  high  fane  of  maritime  renown 
The  fairest  trophies  of  thy  fame,  and  shine. 
Then  only  like  a  god,  when  thy  great  mind 
Swayed  in  its  master  council  the  deep  tide 
Of  things,  predestining  th'  eventful  roll 
Of  commerce,  and  uniting  either  world, 
Europe  and  Asia,  in  thy  vast  design* 

Twas  when  the  victor,  in  his  proud  career,  ifio 

0*er  ravaged  Hindostan,  had  now  advanced 
Beyond  Hydaspes;  on  the  flowery  banks 
Of  Ilyphasia,  with  banners  thronged,  his  camp 
Was  spread.     On  high  he  bade  the  altars  rise. 
The  awful  records  to  succeeding  years 
Of  his  long  march  of  glory,  and  to  point 
The  spot  where,  like  the  thunder  rolled  away, 
His  army  paused.     Now  shady  eve  came  down  ; 
The  trumpet  sounded  to  the  setting  sun, 
That  looked  from  his  illumed  pavilion,  calm  iso 
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Upoo  the  scene  of  arras,  as  if,  all  still,  lai 

And  loTely  as  hia  parting  light,  the  world 

Beneath  him  spread ;  nor  clangours,  nor  de^p  groans. 

Were  heard,  nor  victory's  shouts,  nor  sighs,  nor  shrieks, 

Were  ever  wafted  from  a  bleeding  land. 

After  the  havoc  of  a  conqueror's  sword. 

So  calm  the  sun  declined  ;  when  from  the  woods, 

That  shone  to  his  last  beam,  a  Brahmin  old 

Came  forth.     His  streaming  beard  shone  in  the  ray, 

That  slanted  o'er  hb  feeble  frame  ;  his  front  no 

Was  furrowed.     To  the  sun's  last  light  he  cast 

A  look  of  sorrow,  then  in  silence  bowed 

Before  the  conqueror  of  tho  world.     At  once 

All,  as  in  death,  was  still.     The  victor  chief 

Trembled,  he  knew  not  why  ;  the  tnimpet  ceased 

Its  clangor,  and  the  crimson  streamer  waved 

No  more  in  folds  insulting  to  the  Loi-d 

Of  the  reposing  world.     The  pallid  front 

Of  the  meek  man  seemed  for  a  moment  calm^ 

Yet  dark  and  thronging  thoughts  appeared  to  swell  lao 

His  beating  heart-     He  paused — and  then  abrupt ; 

Victor,  avauut !  he  cried. 
Hence  !  and  the  banners  of  thy  pride 
Bear  to  the  deep !  Bebold  on  high 
Yon  range  of  mountains  mingled  with  the  sky  1 

It  is  the  place 
Where  the  great  Father  of  the  human  race 
Rested,  when  all  the  world  and  all  its  sounds 
Geftsed  ;  and  the  ocean  that  surrounds 
The  earth,  leaped  from  its  dark  abode  no 

Beneath  the  mouotainsj  and  enormous  flowed. 
The  green  earth  deluging  I     List,  soldier,  list ! 
And  dread  His  might  no  mortal  may  resist. 
Great  Bramah  rested,  hushed  in  sleep, 
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When  IlayagraiTa*  came,  i&s 

With  moooed  horns  and  eyes  of  flame, 
And  bore  the  holy  Vedas  ^  to  the  deep. 
Far  from  the  sun'a  rejoicing  ray. 
Beneath  the  huge  abyss,  the  buried  treasures  lay, 
Theu  foamed  the  billowy  desert  wide,  20(» 

And  aU  that  breathed  —they  died. 
Sunk  in  the  rolling  waters  :  such  the  crime 
And  violence  of  earth.     But  he  aboTOj 
Great  Vishnu,  moved  ivith  pitying  lore, 
Preserved  the  pious  king,  whose  ark  sublime 

Floated,  in  safety  borae  : 

For  his  stupendous  horuj 
Blazing  like  gold,  and  many  a  rood 
Extended  o'er  the  dismal  flood, 
The  preciouB  freight  sustained,  till  on  the  crest  «ia 

Of  Ilimakeel,^  yon  mountain  high, 
That  darkly  mingles  with  the  sky, 
Where  many  a  griffin  roamSj  the  hallowed  ark  found  rest. 

And  IleaTen  decrees  that  here 

Shall  cease  thy  slaughtering  spear  : 

Enough  we  bleed,  enough  we  weep, 
Hence,  victor,  to  the  deep ! 

Ev'n  now  along  the  tide 

I  see  thy  ships  triumphant  ride  : 

I  see  the  world  of  trade  emerge  gso 

From  ocean's  solitude  !     What  fury  6re3 

My  breast  I     The  flood,  the  flood  retires,* 

And  owns  its  future  sovereign!     Urge 
Thy  destined  way;  what  countless  pennants  stream! 

(Or  is  it  but  the  shadow  of  a  dream  1) 


*  Hajii^Aiva,  the  ctU  npirit  of  the  omm, — ■  The  licred  wriimga  of  tho 
BiDdus.  —  *  Canoastis.  —  *  AUudiiigr  to  Ihf  astonishment  of  Atoxaader'a  mA* 
diera,  when  thej  firtt  wilties&uU  tlie  cflet^u  of  ihe  tide* 
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Ev^n  now  old  Indus  hails  226 

Thy  daring  prows  in  long  array, 
That  o'er  the  lone  seas  gliding, 
Around  the  sea- gods  riding, 
Speed  to  Euphrates'  shores  their  destined  way.  280 

Fill  high  the  bowl  of  mirth  1 
From  west  to  east  the  earth 
Proclaims  thee  Lord ;  shall  the  blue  main 

Confine  thy  reign  ? 
But  tremble,  tyrant;  hark  in  many  a  ring, 
With  language  dread 
AboTe  thy  head. 
The  dark  Assoors  ^  thy  death-song  sing. 
What  mortal  blow 
Hath  laid  the  king  of  nations  low  'i  S40 

No  hand  :  his  own  despair. — 
Bat  shout,  for  the  canyas  shall  swell  to  the  air, 
Thy  ships  explore 
Unknown  Persia's  winding  shore, 
While  the  great  dragon  rolls  his  arms  in  rain. 
And  see,  uprising  from  the  level  main, 
A  new  and  glorious  city  springs ; — 
Hither  speed  thy  woven  wings, 
That  glance  along  the  azure  tide  ; 

Asia  and  Europe  own  thy  might ; —  250 

The  willing  seas  of  either  world  unite  : 
Thy  name  shall  consecrate  the  sands. 
And  glittering  to  the  sky  the  mart  of  nations  stands. 

He  spoke,  and  rushed  into  the  thickest  wood. 
With  flashing  eyes  the  impatient  monarch  cried — 
Yes,  by  the  Lybian  Ammon  and  the  gods 
Of  Greece,  thou  bid'st  me  on,  the  self-same  track 

*  Assoors,  the  evil  genii  of  ludia. 
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Jly  fpirit  pobted ;  and,  let  death  betide, 
Mj  name  shall  life  in  glory  1 

At  his  word 
The  pines  descend ;  the  throngiiig  masts  a^pini ; 
The  norel  sails  swell  beanteoiis  o*er  the  curre® 
Of  IXBUS ;  to  the  Moderator'  song  ^ 
The  oara  keep  time,  while  bold  Nearchns  goides 
Aloft  the  gallies.     On  the  foremost  pmw 
The  monarch  from  his  golden  goblet  pout3 
A  full  libation  to  the  gods,  and  calk 
By  name  the  mighty  rirers,  thnrngh  whose  oanise 
He  seeks  the  sea.     To  Lybian  Ammon  lond 
The  songs  ascend ;  the  trumpets  bray  ;  aloft 
The  streamers  fly,  whilst  on  the  erening  ware 
M&|e6tic  to  the  main  the  fleet  descends 
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Stanb  on  the  gleaming  Pharos,^  and  alond 
Shout,  Commerce,  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ; 
Shoutj  for  thy  golden  portals  are  set  wide^ 
And  aU  thy  streamers  o'er  tlie  surge,  aloft, 
In  pomp  triumphant  wave.     The  weary  way 
That  pale  Nearchus  passed,  from  creek  to  creek 
Advancing  slow,  no  longer  bounds  the  track 
Of  the  adventurous  mariner,  who  steers 
Steady,  with  eye  intent  upon  the  stara^ 

^  ModeriLton  were  people  Btationed  on  the  poop,  to  excite  with  lODgs  tbe 
maritime  ardoar,  while  the  oftra  kept  time. — *  The  Phnrn*  waa  not  erected  liy 
AJexaadiiTt  boi  AlexaiiflnA  i^  here  supposed  to  be  limahiHl. 
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To  Ekm's  echoing  port*     Meatitirae,  more  high  lo 

Aspiring,  o'er  the  Western  main  her  towers 
Th' imperial  city  lifts,  the  central  mart 
Of  nations,  and  beneath  the  calm  clear  sky, 
At  distance  from  the  palmy  marge,  displays 
II er  clustering  columns,  whitening  to  the  mom* 
Damascus'  fleece,  Golconda's  gems,  are  there* 
Murmurs  the  haven  with  one  ceaseless  hum  ; 
The  hurrying  camels  bell,  the  driver's  song, 
Along  the  sands  resound     Tyre,  art  thou  faH'n  ? 
A  prouder  city  crowns  the  inland  sea,  so 

Raised  by  his  hand  who  smote  thee  ;  m  if  thus 
His  mighty  mind  were  swayed  to  recompense 
The  evil  of  his  march  through  cities  stormed, 
And  regions  wet  with  blood  !  and  still  had  flowed 
The  tide  of  coraracrce  through  the  destined  timck, 
Traced  by  his  mind  sagacious,  who  surveyed 
The  world  he  conquered  with  a  sage's  eye, 
As  with  a  soldicr^s  Epirit ;  but  a  scene 
More  awful  opens  :  ancient  worlds  adieu  t 
Adieu,  cloud^piercing  pillai*s,  erst  its  bounds  ;  so 

And  thou,  whose  aged  head  once  seemed  to  prop 
The  heavens,  huge  Atlas,  sinking  fast,  adieu ! 
What  though  the  seas  with  wilder  fury  rave, 
Through  their  deserted  realm  ;  though  the  di*ead  Cape,^ 
Sole-frowning  o'er  the  war  of  waves  below, 
That  bar  the  seaman's  search,  horrid  in  air 
Appear  with  giant  amplitude  ;  his  head 
irouded  m  clouds,  the  tempest  at  his  feet, 
Lnd  standing  thus  terrific,  seem  to  say,  do 

Incensed — Approach  who  dare!  What  though  the  fears 
Of  superstition  people  the  vexed  space 
With  spirits  unblessed,  that  lamentations  make 
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To  the  sad  surge  bejond — ^yet  Enterprise,  W 

Not  now  a  darkling  Cjclop  on  the  sands 
Striding,  but  led  bj  Science,  and  advanced 
To  a  more  awful  height,  on  the  wide  scene 
Looks  down  commanding* 

Does  a  shuddering  thought 
Of  danger  start,  aa  the  tumultuous  sea 
Tosses  below  1     Calm  Science,  with  a  smile,  so 

Displays  the  wondrous  index,  that  still  points. 
With  nice  vibration  tremulous,  to  the  Pole. 
And  such,  she  whispers,  is  the  just  man's  hope 
In  this  tempestuous  scene  of  human  things ; 
Even  as  the  constant  needle  to  the  North 
Still  points  ;  so  Piety  and  meek-eyed  Faith 
Direct,  though  trembling  oft,  their  constant  gaze 
Heavenward,  as  to  their  lasting  home,  nor  fear 
The  night,  fast  closiug  on  their  earthly  way. 

And  guided  by  this  index,  thou  shall  pass  co 

The  world  of  seas  secure.     Far  from  all  land. 
Where  not  a  sea-bird  wanders  ;  where  nor  star, 
Nor  moon  appears,  nor  the  bright  noonday  sun. 
Safe  in  the  wildering  storm,  aa  when  the  breeze 
Of  summer  gently  blows  ;  through  day,  through  night, 
Where  sink  the  well-known  stars,  and  others  rise 
Slow  from  the  South,  the  victor  bark  shall  ride, 

Heury!  thy  ardent  mind  first  pierced  the  gloom 
Of  dark  disastrous  ignorance,  that  sat 
Upon  the  Southern  wave,  like  the  deep  cloud  to 

That  lowered  upon  the  woody  skirts,  and  veiled 
From  mortal  search,  with  umbrage  ominous, 
Madeira's  unknown  isle.     But  look  !  the  morn 
Is  kindled  on  the  sliadowj  offing ;  streaks 
Of  clear  cold  light  on  Sagies'  battlements 
Are  cast,  where  Henry  watcher  listening  still 
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To  the  unwearied  surge  ;  and  turning  still  77 

His  anxious  eyes  to  the  horizon's  bounds. 

A  sail  appears ;  it  swells,  it  shines  :  more  high 

Seen  through  the  dusk  it  looms ;  and  now  the  hull 

Is  black  upon  the  surge,  whilst  she  rolls  on 

Aloft — the  weather-beaten  ship — and  now 

Streams  by  the  watch-tower ! 

Zarco,^  from  the  deep 
Whattidmgs? 

The  loud  storm  of  night  prevailed, 
And  swept  our  vessel  from  Bojador's  rocks 
Par  out  to  sea ;  a  sylvan  isle^  received 
Our  sails;  so  willed  the  Almighty — He  who  speaks, 
And  all  the  waves  are  still  I  90 

Hail,  Henry  cried, 
The  omen :  we  have  burst  the  sole  barrier, 
(Prosper  our  wishes,  Father  of  the  world  1) 
We  speed  to  Asia. 

Soon  upon  the  deep 
The  brave  ship  speeds  again.     Bojador's  rocks 
Arise  at  distance,  frowning  o'er  the  surf. 
That  boils  for  many  a  league  without.     Its  coiu^ 
The  ship  holds  on  ;  till  lo !  the  beauteous  isle. 
That  shielded  late  the  sufferers  from  the  storm,  100 

Springs  o'er  the  wave  again.     Here  they  refresh 
Their  wasted  strength,  and  lift  their  vows  to  Heaven, 
But  Heaven  denies  their  farther  search  ;  for  ah  ! 
What  fearful  apparition,  palled  in  clouds, 
For  ever  sits  upon  the  Western  wave, 
Like  night,  and  in  its  strange  portentous  gloom 
Wrapping  the  lonely  waters,  seems  the  bounds 
Of  Nature  ?     Still  it  sits,  day  after  day, 

*  John  Gongalez  Zarco  was  employed  by  Prince   Henry  to  conduct  the 
entcrpriae  of  diacovery  along  the  Western  coast  of  Africa.  — *  Porto  Santo. 
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The  same  mysterious  vision.     Holj  saints !  tf^^ 

Is  it  the  dread  abyss  where  all  things  cease  ? 

Or  haply  hid  from  mortal  search,  tMne  isle, 

Cipango,  and  that  unapproaclied  seat 

Of  peace^  where  rest  the  Christians  whom  tlie  hate 

Of  Moorish  pride  pursued  I     Whatever  it  be^ 

ZarcOj  thj  lioly  courage  bids  thee  on 

To  burst  the  gloom,  though  dragons  guard  the  shore,^ 

Or  beings  more  than  mortal  pace  the  sands. 

The  favouring  gales  invite  ;  the  bowsprit  bears 
Right  onward  to  the  fearful  shade  ;  more  black 
The  cloudy  spectre  towers  ;  already  fear  i£0 

Shrinks  at  the  view  aghast  and  breathless*     llark  ! 
*Twas  more  than  the  deep  murmur  of  the  aurge 
That  struck  tlie  ear  ;  i^hilst  through  the  lurid  gloom 
Gigantic  phantoms  seem  to  lift  in  air 
Their  misty  arms  ;  yet,  yet — bear  boldly  on — 
The  mist  dissolves ;— seen  through  the  parting  haze, 
Romautie  rocks,  like  the  depictured  clouds, 
Shine  out ;  beneath  a  blooming  wilderness 
Of  varied  wood  is  spread,  that  scents  the  air  ; 
Where  fruits  of  *'  golden  rind,"  thick  interspersed       is(J 
And  pendent,  through  the  mantling  umbrage  gleam 
Inviting.    Cypress  here,  and  stateliest  pine, 
Spire  0  er  the  nether  shades,  as  emuloui^ 
Of  sole  distinction  where  all  nature  smiles* 
Some  trees,  in  sunny  glades  alone  their  head 
And  graceful  stem  uplifting,  mark  below 
The  turf  with  shadow  ;  whilst  in  rich  festoons 
The  flowery  liaues  braid  their  boughs  ;  meantime 

^  I  luiYe  ^lled  the  llixee  liliuuls  of  Madelrus  the  Ue^tJerideSf  wlio^  in  AceWni 
mytbojogy,  aru  thi3  three  duughiers  of  AxIm  \  us  I  coQfkler  the  ornug^-treftt 
AQii  mvetcrioQA  ahfulc,  with  the  rockji  dUcerned  through  it  oa  a.  Dearer  apprrmchi 
to  be  iho  beet  eolution  of  Ihe  Ikble  ol'  the  goldea  fruit,  the  dmgou,  lutd  the 
tUiee  dangbiera  ofAilaB, 
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ChoifB  of  iruiumeroua  birds  of  UTeliest  song  139 

And  brightest  plumage,  flittiug  through  the  shades, 

With  nimble  glance  are  seen  ;  they,  unalanned, 

Now  near  in  airy  circles  sing,  then  speed 

Their  random  flight  back  to  their  sheltering  bowers. 

Whose  silence,  broken  only  by  their  song, 

From  the  foundation  of  this  busy  world. 

Perhaps  had  never  echoed  to  the  voice. 

Or  heard  the  steps,  of  Man.     What  rapture  fired 

Tlie  strangers'  bosoms^  as  from  glade  to  glade 

They  passed,  admii  ing  all,  and  gazing  still 

With  new  dehght !      Tis  solitude  around  ;  im 

Deep  solitude,  that  on  the  gloom  of  woods 

PrimiDTal  fearful  hangs  :  a  green  recess 

Now  opens  in  the  wilderness  ;  gay  flowers 

Of  unknown  name  purple  the  yielding  sward  i 

The  ring-dove  munnurs  o'er  their  head,  like  one 

Attesting  tenderest  joy;  but  mark  the  trees, 

WTiere,  slanting  through  the  gloom,  the  sunshine  rests ! 

Beneath,  a  moss-grown  monument  appears, 

O Vr  which  the  green  banana  gently  waves 

Ita  long  leaf;  and  an  aged  cypress  near  lao 

Leans,  as  if  listening  to  the  streamlet's  sound, 

That  gushes  from  the  adverse  bank  ;  but  panse^ — 

Approach  with  reverence  !     Maker  of  tbe  world, 

There  is  a  Christian *3  cross !  and  on  the  stone 

A  name,  yet  legible  amid  its  moss, — 

Anna ! 

In  that  remote,  sequestered  spot, 
Shut  as  it  seemed  from  all  the  world,  and  lost 
In  boundless  seas,  to  trace  a  name,  to  mark 
The  emblems  of  their  holy  faith,  from  all  iro 

Drew  tears  ;  while  every  voice  faintly  pronounced^ 
Anna  I  But  thou,  loved  harp !  whose  strings  have  imng 
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To  louder  tones,  oh!  let  my  haod,  awhile,  17S 

The  wires  more  softly  toucli,  whilst  I  reheaT8e 

Her  name  and  fate,  who  in  this  desert  deep^ 

Par  from  the  world,  from  friends^  and  kindred,  found 

Her  long  and  last  abode  ;  there  where  do  eye 

Might  shed  a  tear  on  her  remains ;  no  heart 

Sigh  in  remembrance  of  her  fate  : — 

She  left  ISO 

The  Severn's  side,  and  fled  with  him  she  loved 
0*er  the  wide  main  ;  for  he  had  told  her  tales 
Of  happiness  in  distant  lands,  where  care 
Conies  not ;  and  pointing  to  the  golden  clouds 
That  shone  above  the  waves,  when  evening  came, 
Whispered — Oh,  are  there  not  sweet  scenes  of  peace. 
Far  from  the  murmurs  of  this  cloudy  mart,  - 
Wliere  gold  alone  bears  sway, — scenes  of  delight. 
Where  love  may  lay  his  head  upon  the  lap 
Of  innocence,  and  smile  at  all  tlie  toil  1 90 

Of  the  low-thoughted  throng,  that  place  in  wealth 
Their  only  bliss !     Yes,  there  are  scenes  lite  these* 
Leave  the  vain  chidings  of  the  world  behind. 
Country,  and  hollow  friends,  and  fly  with  me 
Where  love  and  peace  in  distant  vales  invite. 
What  wouldst  thou  here !    Oh,  nhall  tliy  beauteous  lool 
Of  maiden  innocence,  thy  smile  of  youth,  thine  eyes 
Of  tenderness  and  soft  subdued  desire, 
Thy  form,  thy  limbs — oh,  madness  ! — be  the  prey 
Of  a  decrepit  spoiler,  and  for  gold  ? —  20a 

Perish  his  treasure  with  him*     Haste  with  me  ; 
We  shall  find  out  some  sylvan  nook,  and  then. 
If  thou  shoiddst  sometimes  think  upon  these  hills, 
When  they  are  distant  far,  and  drop  a  tear, 
Yes — I  will  kifis  it  from  thy  cheek,  and  clasp 
Thy  angel  beauties  closer  to  my  breast ; 
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And  whilst  the  winds  blow  o*cr  us,  and  the  sun  207 

Sinks  beautifully  down,  and  thj  soft  check 

Reclines  on  mine,  I  will  infold  thee  thus^ 

And  proudly  cry.  My  friend — my  love — my  wife  I 

So  tempted  he,  and  soon  her  heart  approved, 
Nay  wooed*  the  bhssful  dream ;  and  oft  at  eve. 
When  the  moon  shone  upon  the  wandering  stream, 
She  paced  tlie  castle's  battlements,  that  threw 
Beneath  their  solemn  shadowj  and,  resigned 
To  fancy  and  to  tears,  thought  it  most  sweet 
To  wander  o*er  the  world  with  him  she  loved. 
Nor  was  his  birth  iguoblej  for  he  shone 
'Mid  England's  gallant  youth  in  Edward's  reign  : 
With  countenance  erect,  and  honest  eye  220 

Commanding  (yet  suffused  in  tenderness 
At  times),  and  smiles  that  like  the  lightning  played 
On  his  brown  cheek, — so  gently  stern  he  stood, 
Accomplished,  generous,  gentle,  brave,  sincere, — 
Robert  a  Machln,     But  the  sullen  pride 
Of  haughty  D'Arfet  scorned  all  other  claim 
To  his  high  heritage,  save  what  the  pomp 
Of  amplest  wealth  and  loftier  lineage  gave, 
Reckless  of  human  tenderness,  that  seeka 
One  loved*  one  honoured  object,  wealth  alone  sao 

He  worshipped ;  and  for  this  he  could  consign 
His  only  child,  his  aged  hope,  to  loathed 
Embraces,  and  a  life  of  tears  I     Nor  here 
His  hard  ambition  ended  ;  for  he  sought. 
By  secret  wiiispcrs  of  conspiracies, 
His  sovereign  to  ahnse,  bidding  him  lift 
His  arm  avenging,  and  upon  a  youth 
Of  promise  close  the  dark  forgotten  gates 
Of  living  sepulture,  and  in  the  gloom 
Inhume  the  dowly-wasting  victim,  xia 

vou  L  B 
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So  241 

He  purposed,  but  in  Tain  ;  the  ardent  youth 

Rescued  her^ — ^her  whom  more  than  life  he  loved, 

EVn  when  the  horrid  day  of  sacrifice 

Drew  nigh.     He  pointed  to  the  distant  bark. 

And  while  he  kissed  a  stealing  tear  that  fell 

On  her  pale  cheek,  as  trusting  she  recbned 

Her  head  upon  his  breast,  with  ardoui'  cried — 

Be  mine,  bo  only  mine  !  the  hour  invites  ; 

Be  mine,  be  only  mine  !     So  won,  she  cast 

A  look  of  last  affection  on  the  towers 

Where  she  had  passed  her  infant  days,  that  now^ 

Shone  to  the  netting  sun.    I  follow  thee. 

Her  faint  voice  said  ;  and  lo  !  where  in  the  air 

A  sail  hangs  tremulous^  and  soon  her  feet 

Ascend  the  vessers  side  :     The  vessel  glides 

Down  the  sniootl^  current,  as  the  twilight  fados^ 

Till  soon  the  woods  of  Severn,  and  the  spot 

Where  D'Arfet's  solitary  turrets  rose, 

Is  lost ;  a  tear  starts  to  her  eye,  she  thinks  260 

Of  him  whose  gray  head  to  the  earth  shall  bend. 

When  he  speaks  nothing — but  be  all,  like  deatli, 

Forgotten.     Gently  blows  the  placid  breeze, 

And  oh !  that  now  some  fairy  pinnace  light 

Might  flit  across  the  wave  (by  no  seen  power 

Directed,  save  when  Love  upon  the  prow 

Gathered  or  spread  with  tender  hand  the  sail). 

That  now  some  fairy  pinnace,  o'er  the  surge 

Silent,  as  in  a  summer's  dream,  miglit  waft 

The  passengers  upon  the  conscious  flood  270 

To  regions  bright  of  undisturbed  joy  ! 

But  hark ! 
The  wind  is  in  the  shrouds  ; — the  cordage  sings 
With  fitful  violence  ; — the  blast  now  swells, 
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Now  sinks.     Dread  gloom  invests  the  further  wave,  275 
Whose  foaming  toss  alone  is  seen,  beneath 
The  Teering  bowsprit. 

Oh,  retire  to  rest, 
Maiden,  whose  tender  heart  would  beat,  whose  cheek 
Turn  pale  to  see  another  thus  exposed !  280 

Hark !  the  deep  thunder  louder  peals — Oh,  save  ! — 
The  high  mast  crashes  ;  but  the  faithful  arm 
Of  love  is  o'er  thee,  and  thy  anxious  eye, 
Soon  as  the  gray  of  morning  peeps,  shall  view 
Green  Erin's  hills  aspiring  I 

The  sad  mom 
Comes  forth ;  but  terror  on  the  sunless  wave 
Still,  like  a  sea-fiend,  sits,  and  darkly  smiles 
Beneath  the  flash  that  through  the  struggling  clouds 
Bursts  frequent,  half  revealing  his  scathed  front,         290 
Above  the  rocking  of  the  waste  that  rolls 
Boundless  around. 

No  word  through  the  long  day 
She  spoke ; — another  slowly  came ; — no  word 
The  beauteous  drooping  mourner  spoke.     The  sun 
Twelve  times  had  sunk  beneath  the  sullen  surge. 
And  cheerless  rose  again  : — Ah,  where  are  now 
Thy  havens,  France !     But  yet — ^resign  not  yet — 
Ye  lost  seafarers — oh,  resign  not  yet 
All  hope — ^the  storm  is  passed ;  the  drenched  sail     soo 
Shines  in  the  passing  beam !     Look  up,  and  say-— 
Heaven,  thou  hast  heard  our  prayers ! 

And  lo!  scarce  seen, 
A  distant  dusky  spot  appears ; — they  reach 
An  unknown  shore,  and  green  and  flowery  vales. 
And  azure  hiUs,  and  silver-gushing  streams, 
Shine  forth ;  a  Paradise,  which  Heaven  alone. 
Who  saw  the  silent  anguish  of  despair, 
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Could  raise  in  the  waste  wilderness  of  vavea.  zm 

Thej  gain  tlie  haven  ;  through  untrodden  scenes. 

Perhaps  untrodden  bj  the  foot  of  man 

Since  first  the  earth  arose,  they  wind.     The  voice 

Of  Nature  hails  thein  here  with  music,  sweet, 

As  waving  woods  retired^  or  falling  streams, 

Can  make  ;  most  soothing  to  the  weary  heart. 

Doubly  to  those  who,  struggling  with  their  fate, 

And  wearied  long  with  watcliings  and  with  grief, 

Seek  but  a  place  of  safety.     All  things  here 

Whisper  repose  and  peace  ;  the  very  birds 

That  'mid  the  golden  fruitage  glance  their  plumes,     S20 

The  songsters  of  the  lonely  Talleyj  sing — 

Welcome  from  scenes  of  sorrow,  Htc  with  us. 

The  wild  wood  opens,  and  a  shady  glen 
Appears,  embowered  with  mantling  laurels  high^ 
That  sloping  shade  the  flowery  valley's  side ; 
A  lucid  stream^  with  gentle  mnrmnr,  strays 
Beneath  the  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves, 
Till  gaining,  with  soft  lapse,  the  nether  plain. 
It  glances  light  along  its  yellow  bed  ; — 
The  shaggy  inmates  of  the  forest  lick  aso 

The  feet  of  their  new  guests,  and  gazing  stand 
A  beauteous  tree  npshoots  amid  the  glade 
Its  trembling  top  ;  and  there  upon  the  bank 
They  rest  them,  while  each  heart  o  erflows  with  joy. 

Now  evening,  breathing  richer  odoura  sweet, 
Came  down  :  a  softer  sound  the  circling  seas. 
The  ancient  woods  resounded,  while  the  dove. 
Her  murmurs  interposing,  tenderness 
Awaked,  yet  more  endearing,  in  the  hearts 
Of  those  who,  severed  wide  from  human  kind,  sia 

Woman  and  man,  by  vows  sincere  betrothed, 
Heard  but  the  voice  of  Nature,     Tho  still  moon 
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Arose — they  saw  it  not — cheek  was  to  cheek  848 

Inclined,  and  unawares  a  stealing  tear 

Witnessed  how  blissful  was  that  hour,  that  seemed 

Not  of  the  hours  that  time  could  count.     A  kiss 

Stole  on  the  listening  silence  ;  ne'er  till  now 

Here  heard ;  they  trembled,  ev'n  as  if  the  Power 

That  made  the  world,  that  planted  the  first  pair 

In  Paradise,  amid  the  garden  walked  : —  85o 

This  since  the  fairest  garden  that  the  world 

Has  witnessed,  by  the  fabling  sons  of  Greece 

Hesperian  named,  who  feigned  the  watchful  guard 

Of  the  scaled  Dragon,  and  the  Golden  Fruit. 

Such  was  this  sylvan  Paradise  ;  and  here 

The  loveliest  pair,  from  a  hard  world  remote. 

Upon  each  other's  neck  reclined ;  their  breath 

Alone  was  heard,  when  the  dove  ceased  on  high 

Her  plaint ;  and  tenderly  their  faithful  arms 

Infolded  each  the  other.  860 

Thou,  dim  cloud, 
That  from  the  search  of  men  these  beauteous  vales 
Hast  closed,  oh,  doubly  veil  them !     But  alas. 
How  short  the  dream  of  human  transport !     Here, 
In  vain  they  built  the  leafy  bower  of  love. 
Or  culled  the  sweetest  flowers  and  fairest  fruit. 
The  hours  unheeded  stole !  but  ah,  not  long — 
Again  the  hollow  tempest  of  the  night 
Sounds  through  the  leaves  ;  the  inmost  woods  resound  ; 
Slow  comes  the  dawn,  but  neither  ship  nor  sail  870 

Along  the  rocking  of  the  windy  waste 
Is  seen  :  the  dash  of  the  dark-heaving  wave 
Alone  is  heard.     Start  from  your  bed  of  bliss. 
Poor  victims !  never  more  shall  ye  behold 
Your  native  vales  again  ;  and  thou,  sweet  child ! 
Who,  listening  to  the  voice  of  love,  hast  left 
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Tliy  friends,  thy  country, — oh,  may  the  wan  hue        3T7 
Of  pining  memory^  the  sunk  cheek,  the  eye 
Where  tenderness  yet  dwells,  atone  (if  lo?e 
Atonement  need,  by  cruelty  and  wrong 
Beset),  atone  eVn  now  thy  rash  resolves ! 
Ah,  fruitless  hope  !  Day  after  day,  thy  bloom 
Fades,  and  the  tender  lustre  of  thy  eye 
Is  dimmed  :  thy  forc],  amid  creation,  seems 
TiiG  only  drooping  thing. 

Thy  look  was  soft, 
And  yet  most  animated,  and  thy  step 
Light  8L&  the  roe's  upon  the  mountains.^    Now, 
Thon  sittest  hopeless,  pale^  beneath  the  tree 
That  fanned  its  joyous  leaves  aboVe  thy  head,  $9o 

Where  love  had  decked  the  blooming  bower,  and  strewn 
The  sweets  of  summer  :  Death  is  on  thy  cheek. 
And  thy  chill  hand  the  pressure  scarce  returns 
Of  him,  who,  agonised  and  hopeless,  hangs 
With  tears  and  trembling  o'er  thee.    Spare  the  sight,^ 
She  faints — she  dies ! — 

He  laid  her  in  the  earth,. 
Himself  scarce  living,  and  upon  her  tomb 
Beneath  the  beauteous  tree  where  they  reclined, 
Placed  the  last  tribute  of  his  earthly  love.  400 

INSCRIPTION  FOR  THE  GRAVE  OF  ANNA  d'aRFET. 

O'er  my  poor  Anna's  lowl/  grave 

No  dirge  shall  sound,  no  knell  shall  ring ; 

But  angels,  as  the  high  pines  wave, 
Their  half-heard  "  Miserere  "  sing. 

No  flowers  of  transient  bloom  at  eve 
The  maidens  on  the  turf  shall  strew  ; 
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Nor  sigh,  as  the  sad  spot  they  leave,  407 

Sweets  to  the  sweet !  a  long  adieu  t 

But  in  this  wilderness  profound, 

O'er  her  the  dove  shall  build  her  nest ; 

And  ocean  swell  with  softer  sound 
A  requiem  to  her  dreams  of  rest ! 

Ah !  when  shall  I  as  quiet  be, 

When  not  a  friend,  or  human  eye, 
Shall  mark  beneath  the  mossy  tree 

The  spot  where  we  forgotten  lie ! 

To  kiss  her  name  on  the  cold  stone, 
Is  all  that  now  on  earth  I  crave ; 
For  in  this  world  I  am  alone — 

Oh,  lay  me  with  her  in  the  grave  I  420 

Robert  a  Machin,  1344. 
Miserere  nobis,  Domine. 

He  placed  the  rude  inscription  on  her  stone. 
Which  he  with  faltering  hands  had  graved,  and  soon 
Himself  beside  it  sunk — ^yet  ere  he  died. 
Faintly  he  spoke :  If  ever  ye  shall  hear, 
Companions  of  my  few  and  evil  days. 
Again  the  convent's  vesper  bells,  oh !  think 
Of  me ;  and  if  in  after-times  the  search 
Of  men  should  reach  this  far  removed  spot. 
Let  sad  remembrance  raise  an  humble  shrine. 
And  virgin  choirs  chaunt  duly  o'er  our  grave  :  430 

Peace,  peace !     His  arm  upon  the  mournful  stoue 
He  dropped ;  his  eyes,  ere  yet  in  death  they  closed. 
Turned  to  the  name,  till  he  could  see  no  more 
Anna.     His  pale  survivors,  earth  to  earth, 
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Weeping  consigned  his  poor  remains,  and  placed        4S5 

Beneath  the  sod  where  all  he  loved  was  laid. 

Then  Bhaping  a  rude  ressel  from  the  woods, 

Thej  sought  their  country  o'er  the  wavea,  and  left 

Those  scenes  once  more  to  deepest  solitude. 

The  beanteoua  ponciana  hung  its  head  44c 

O'er  the  gi*ay  stone ;  but  never  human  eje 

Had  mark'd  the  spot,  or  gazed  upon  the  grave 

Of  the  unfortunate,  but  for  the  voice 

Of  Enterprise,  that  spobcj  from  Sagre's  towera, 

Through  ocean's  perils,  storms,  and  unknown  wastes — 

Speed  we  to  Asia ! 

Here,  Discoverj,  pause  I^ — 
Then  from  the  tomb  of  him  who  first  was  cast 
Upon  this  Hearen-appointed  isle,  thy  gajBe 
Uplift,  and  far  beyond  the  Cape  of  Storms  4fi0 

Pursue  De  Gama^s  tract.     Mark  the  rich  shores 
Of  Madagascar,  till  the  purple  East 
Shines  in  luxuriant  beauty  wide  disclosed. 
But  cease  thy  song,  presumptuous  Muse ! — a  bard. 
In  tones  whose  patriot  sound  shall  never  die, 
Has  struck  his  deep  shell,  and  the  glorious  theme 
Recorded. 

Say,  what  lofty  meed  awaits 
The  triumph  of  his  victor  conch,  that  swells 
Its  music  on  the.yellow  Tagus'  side,  460 

As  when  Arion,  with  his  glittering  harp 
And  golden  hair,  scarce  sullied  from  the  main, 
Bids  all  the  high  rocks  listen  to  his  voice 
Again !     Alas,  I  see  an  aged  form. 
An  old  man  worn  by  penury,  his  hair 
Blown  white  upon  his  haggard  cheek,  his  hand 
Emaciated,  yet  the  strings  with  thrilling  touch 
Soliciting ;  but  the  vain  crowds  pass  by  : 
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His  very  countrymen,  whose  fame  his  song  469 

Has  raised  to  heaven,  in  stately  apathy 

Wrapped  up,  and  nursed  in  pride's  fastidious  lap, 

Regard  not.     As  he  plays,  a  sable  man 

Looks  up,  but  fears  to  speak,  and  when  the  song 

Has  ceased,  kisses  his  master's  feeble  hand. 

Is  that  cold  wasted  hand,  that  haggard  look, 

Thine,  Camoens  ?     Oh,  shame  upon  the  world ! 

And  is  there  none,  none  to  sustain  thee  found, 

But  he,  himself  unfriended,  who  so  far 

Has  followed,  severed  from  his  native  isles, 

To  scenes  of  gorgeous  cities,  o'er  the  sea,  48o 

Thee  and  thy  broken  fortunes  I 

God  of  worlds ! 
Oh,  whilst  I  hail  the  triumph  and  high  boast 
Of  social  life,  let  me  not  wrong  the  sense 
Of  kindness,  planted  in  the  human  heart 
By  man's  great  Maker,  therefore  I  record 
Antonio's  faithful,  gentle,  generous  love 
To  his  heartbroken  master,  that  might  teach, 
High  as  it  bears  itself,  a  polished  world 
More  charity.  49c 

Discovery,  turn  thine  eyes ! 
Columbus'  toiling  ship  is  on  the  deep, 
Stemming  the  mid  Atlantic 

'  Waste  and  wild 

The  view !     On  the  same  sunshine  o'er  the  waves 
The  murmuring  mariners,  with  languid  eye, 
Ev'n  till  the  heart  is  sick,  gaze  day  by  day ! 
At  midnight  in  the  wind  sad  voices  sound  ! 
When  the  slow  morning  o'er  the  ofiBng  dawns, 
Heartless  they  view  the  same  drear  weltering  waste  eoo 
Of  seas  :  and  when  the  sun  again  goes  down 
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Silent,  hope  dies  withia  them,  and  tbey  think  sm 

Of  parting  frieiidiihip's  last  despairing  look  ! 

See  too,  dread  prodigy,  the  needle  veers 
Her  trembling  point — will  Heaven  forsake  them  tool 
But  lift  thy  sunk  eye,  and  thy  bloodless  look, 
Despondence  !     Milder  airs  at  morning  breathe  ; — 
Below  the  slowly-parting  prow  the  sea 
Is  dark  with  weeds ;  and  birds  of  land  are  seen 
To  wing  the  desert  tract,  as  hasting  on  sio 

To  the  green  valleys  of  their  distant  home. 
Yet  morn  succeeds  to  mom — and  nought  around 
Is  Been,  but  dark  weeds  iioating  many  a  league, 
The  sun's  sole  orb,  aud  the  pale  hoUowness 
Of  heaven's  high  arch  streaked  with  the  early  clouds. 
Watchman,  what  from  the  giddy  mast  1 

A  shade 
Appears  on  the  horizon *s  hazy  line. 
Land !  land  !  aloud  is  echoed  ;  but  the  spot 
Fades  as  the  shouting  crew  delighted  gaze —  520 

It  fades,  and  there  is  nothing — nothing  now 
But  the  blue  sky,  the  clouds,  and  surging  seas ! 

As  one  who,  in  the  desert,  faint  with  thirst, 
Upon  the  trackless  and  forsaken  sands 
Sinks  dying ;  him  the  burning  haze  deceives, 
As  mocking  his  last  torments,  while  it  seems, 
To  his  distempered  vision,  like  th*  expanse 
Of  lucid  watei-s  cool :  so  falsely  smiles 
Th'  illusive  land  upon  the  water's  edge, 
To  the  long-straining  eye  showing  what  seems  580 

Its  headlands  and  its  distant  trending  shores  ; — 
But  all  is  false,  and  like  the  pensive  dream 
Of  poor  imagination,  'mid  the  waves 
Of  troubled  life,  decked  with  unreal  hues, 
And  ending  soon  in  emptiness  and  tears. 
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Tis  midnight,  and  the  thoughtful  chief,  retired       686 
From  the  vexed  crowd,  in  his  still  cabin  hears 
The  surge  that  rolls  below  ;  he  lifts  his  eyes, 
And  casts  a  silent  anxious  look  without. 

It  is  a  light — great  God — it  is  a  light  1  640 

It  moves  upon  the  shore  ! — Land — there  is  land  ! 

He  spoke  in  secret,  and  a  tear  of  joy 
Stole  down  his  cheek,  when  on  his  kneels  he  fell. 
.Thou,  who  hast  been  his  guardian  in  wastes 
Of  the  hoar  deep,  accept  his  tears,  his  prayers  ; 
While  thus  he  fondly  hopes  the  purer  light 
Of  thy  great  truths  on  the  benighted  world 
Shall  beam! 

The  lingering  night  is  past ; — the  sun 
Shines  out,  while  now  the  red-cross  streamers  wave    550 
High  up  the  gently-surging  bay.     From  all 
Shouts,  songs,  and  rapturous  thanksgiving  loud. 
Burst  forth :    Another  world,  entranced  they  cry. 
Another  living  world  ! — Awe-struck  and  mute 
The  gazing  natives  stand,  and  drop  their  spears. 
In  homage  to  the  gods  ! 

So  from  the  deep 
They  hail  emerging ;  sight  more  awful  far 
Than  ever  yet  the  wondering  voyager 
Greeted ; — the  prospect  of  a  new-found  world,  ceo 

Now  from  the  night  of  dark  uncertainty 
At  once  revealed  in  living  light ! 

How  beats 
The  heart  t    What  thronging  thoughts  awake  !    Whence 

sprung 
The  roaming  nations  1     From  that  ancient  race 
That  peopled  Asia — Noah's  sons  ?     How,  then, 
Passed  they  the  long  and  lone  expanse  between 
Of  stormy  ocean,  from  the  elder  earth 
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Cut  off,  and  lost,  for  unknown  ages,  lo.st  uee 

In  the  vast  deep  1     But  whilst  the  awful  view 

Standfi  in  thy  sight  revealed.  Spirit,  awake 

To  prouder  energies  I     Even  now,  in  thought^ 

I  see  thee  opening  bold  Magellan's  tract  I  ^ 

The  straits  are  passed  !     Thou,  as  the  seas  expand, 

Pausest  a  moraeot,  when  beneath  thine  eye 

Blue,  vast,  and  rocking,  through  its  boundless  rule. 

The  long  Pacific  stretches.     Nor  here  cease 

Thj  search,  but  with  De  Quiros  ^  to  the  South 

Still  urge  thy  way,  if  yet  some  continent 

Stretch  to  its  dusky  pole,  with  nations  spread,  580 

Forests,  and  hiUs,  and  streams. 

So  be  thy  search 
With  ampler  views  rewarded,  tOl,  at  length, 
Lo,  the  round  world  is  compassed  !     Then  return 
Back  to  the  bosom  of  the  tranquil  Thames, 
And  hail  Britaunia^s  victor  ship,^  that  now 
From  many  a  storm  restored,  winds  its  slow  way 
Silently  up  the  current,  and  so  finds, 
Like  to  a  time-worn  pilgrim  of  the  world, 
Rest,  in  that  haven  where  all  tempests  cease.  690 

^  Magellan's  ship  first  circumnavigated  the  globe,  passing  through  the 
straits,  called  by  his  name,  into  the  South  Sea,  and  proceeding  West  to  the 
East  Indies.  He  himself,  like  our  revered  CookCf  perished  in  the  enter- 
prise.— *  De  Quiros  first  discovered  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  South  Sea ;  after- 
wards explored  by  Cooke,  who  bears  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  De  Quiros. 
These  islands  were  supposed  part  of  a  great  continent  stretching  to  the  South 
pole,  called  Terra  Australis  incognita, —  *  Drake's  ship,  in  which  he  sailed 
round  the  world ;  she  was  laid  up  at  Deptford— hence  Ben  Johnson,  in  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  *^0  Coz,  it  cannot  be  altered,  go  not  about  it ;  Drake'a 
old  ship  at  Deptford  may  sooner  circle  the  world  again." 
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Such  are  thy  views.  Discovery  !     The  great  world 

Rolls  to  thine  eye  revealed  ;  to  thee  the  Deep 

Submits  its  awM  empire ;  Industry 

Awakes,  and  Commerce  to  the  echoing  marts 

From  east  to  west  unwearied  pours  her  wealth. 

Man  walks  sublimer ;  and  Humanity, 

Matured  by  social  intercourse,  more  high. 

More  animated,  lifts  her  sovereign  mien. 

And  waves  her  golden  sceptre.     Yet  the  heart 

Asks  trembling,  is  no  evil  found !     Oh,  turn,  lo 

Meek  Charity,  and  drop  a  human  tear 

For  the  sad  fate  of  Afric's  injured  sons, 

And  hide,  for  ever  hide,  the  sight  of  chains. 

Anguish,  and  bondage !     Yes,  the  heart  of  man 

Is  sick,  and  Charity  turns  pale,  to  think 

How  soon,  for  pure  religion's  holy  beam. 

Dark  crimes,  that  sullied  the  sweet  day,  pursued. 

Like  vultures,  the  Discoverer^s  ocean  tract. 

Screaming  for  blood,  to  fields  of  rich  Peru, 

Or  ravaged  Mexico,  while  Gold  more  Gold !  20 

The  cavemed  mountains  echoed,  Gold  more  Gold ! 

Then  see  the  fell-eyed,  prowling  buccaneer. 
Grim  as  a  libbard  t     He  his  jealous  look 
Toms  to  the  dagger  at  his  belt,  his  hand 
By  instinct  grasps  a  bloody  scymitar. 
And  ghastly  is  his  smile,  as  o'er  the  woods 
He  sees  the  smoke  of  burning  villages 
Ascend,  and  thinks  ev'n  now  he  counts  his  spoil. 

See  thousands  destined  to  the  lurid  mine, 
Never  to  see  the  sun  again ;  all  names  so 
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Of  huaband,  sire,  all  tender  charities  si 

Of  love,  deep  bui'ied  with  them  in  that  grave, 
Where  life  is  as  a  thing  long  passed  ;  and  hope 
No  more  its  sickly  ray,  to  cheer  the  gloomy 
Extends. 

Thou,  too,  dread  Ocean,  toss  thine  arras^ 
Bruiting^  for  the  treasures  and  the  gems 
That  thj  dark  oozy  realm  emblaze  ;  and  call 
The  pale  procession  of  the  dead,  from  caves 
Where  late  their  bodies  weltered,  to  attend  40 

Thy  kingly  sceptre,  and  proclaim  thy  might ! 
Lord  of  the  Hurricane  !  bid  all  thy  winds 
Swellj  and  destruction  ride  upon  the  surge, 
Where,  after  the  red  lightning  flaah  that  shows 
The  labouring  ship,  all  is  at  once  deep  night 
And  long  suspense,  till  the  alow  dawn  of  day 
Gleams  on  the  scattered  corses  of  the  dead, 
That  strew  the  sounding  shore ! 

Then  think  of  him,'' 
Ye  who  rejoice  with  those  you  love,  at  eve,  50 

When  winds  of  winter  shake  the  window-frame, 
And  more  endear  your  fire,  oh,  think  of  him, 
Who,  saved  alone  from  the  destroying  storm. 
Is  cast  on  some  deserted  rock  ;  who  sees 
Sun  after  sun  descend,  and  hopeless  hears 
At  mom  the  long  surge  of  the  troubled  main, 
That  beats  without  his  wretched  cave  ;  meantime 
He  fears  to  wake  the  echoes  with  his  voice, 
So  dread  the  solitude ! 

Let  Greenland's  snows  «o 

Then  shine,  and  mark  the  melancholy  train 
There  left  to  perish,  whilst  the  cold  pale  day 
Declines  along  the  further  ice,  that  binds 
The  ship,  and  leaves  in  night  the  sinking  scene. 
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Sad  winter  closes  on  the  deep  ;  the  smoke  66 

Of  frost,  that  late  amusive  to  the  eye 

Rose  o'er  the  coast,  is  passed,  and  all  is  now 

One  torpid  blank ;  the  freezing  particles 

Blown  blistering,  and  the  white  bear  seeks  her  cave. 

Ill-fated  outcasts,  when  the  mom  again  7o 

Shall  streak  with  feeble  beam  the  frozen  waste, 

Your  air-bleached  and  unburied  carcases 

Shall  press  the  ground,  and,  as  the  stars  fade  off. 

Your  stony  eyes  glare  'mid  the  desert  snows  1 

These  triumphs  boast,  fell  Demon  of  the  Deep ! 
Though  never  more  the  universal  shriek 
Of  all  that  perish  thou  shalt  hear,  as  when 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  guilty  earth 
Were  shaken  at  the  voice  of  God,  and  man 
Ceased  in  his  habitations ;  yet  the  sea  so 

Thy  might  tempestuous  still,  and  joyless  nile. 
Confesses.     Ah  1  what  bloodless  shadows  throng 
Ev^n  now,  slow  rising  from  their  oozy  l)eds. 
From  Mete,^  and  those  gates  of  burial 
That  guard  the  Erythrsean  ;  from  the  vast 
Unfathomed  caverns  of  the  Western  main 
Or  stormy  Orcades ;  whilst  the  sad  shell 
Of  poor  Arion,^  to  the  hollow  blast 
Slow  seems  to  pour  its  melancholy  tones, 
And  faintly  vibrate,  as  the  dead  pass  by.  90 

I  see  the  chiefs,  who  fell  in  distant  lands. 
The  prey  of  murderous  savages,  when  yells, 
And  shouts,  and  conch,  resounded  through  the  woods. 
Magellan  and  De  Solis  seem  to  lead 

*  Mete,  in  the  Arabic,  according  to  Bmce,  signifies  "  the  place  of  burial/* 
The  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  was  so  called,  from  the  dangers  of  the  navigation. 
See  Brace. —  '  Alluding  to  the  pathetic  poem  of  the  Shipwreck^  whose  author, 
Falconer,  described  himself  under  the  name  of  Arion,  and  who  was  afterwards 
loet  in  the  ''  Aurora.'' 
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fflic  mournful  train.     Shade  of  Perouso  I  oli,  say         u 
Where,  io  the  tract  of  unknown  seas,  thj  bones 
Th'  insulting  surge  has  swept  1 

But  who  is  he, 
Whose  look,  though  pale  and  bloody,  wears  the  trace 
Of  pure  philanthropy  I     The  pitying  sigh  iqo 

Forbid  not ;  he  was  dear  to  Britons,  dear 
To  every  beating  heart,  far  as  the  world 
Extends ;  and  mj  faint  faltering  touch  eT*n  now 
Dies  on  the  stringSj  when  I  pronounce  thy  name» 
Oh,  lost,  lamented,  generonsj  hapless  Coot  1 

But  cease  the  vain  complaint ;  turn  from  the  shores. 
Wet  with  his  blood,  Remembrance  :  cast  thine  eyes 
Upon  the  long  seas,  and  the  wider  world, 
Displayed  from  his  researchp     Smile,  glowiug  Health  ! 
For  now  no  more  the  wasted  seaman  sinks,  3io 

With  haggard  eye  and  feeble  frame  diseased ; 
No  more  with  tortured  longings  for  the  sight 
Of  fields  and  hillocks  green,  madly  he  cidls 
On  Nature,  when  befom  his  swimming  eye 
The  liquid  long  expanse  of  cheerless  seas 
Seems  all  one  flowery  plain.     Then  frantic  dj'eams 
Arise  ;  his  eye's  distempered  flash  is  seen 
From  the  sunk  socket,  as  a  demon  there 
Sat  mocking,  till  he  plunges  in  the  flood, 
And  the  dark  wave  goes  o'er  him.  iSO 

Nor  wilt  thou, 
0  Science !  faO  to  deck  the  cold  moral  ^ 
Of  him  who  wider  o'er  earths  hemisphere 
Thy  views  extended.     On,  from  deep  to  deep. 
Thou  shalt  retrace  the  windings  of  his  track  ; 
From  the  high  North  to  where  the  field-ice  bindB 
The  still  Antarctic.     Thence,  from  isle  to  isle, 

*  **  Moral "  ift  a  grave. 
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Thou  shalt  pursue  his  progress ;  and  explore  128 

New-Holland's  eastern  shores,^  where  now  the  sons 
Of  distant  Britain,  from  her  lap  cast  out, 
Water  the  ground  with  tears  of  penitence, 
Perhaps,  hereafter,  in  their  destined  time, 
Themselves  to  rise  pre-eminent.     Now  speed, 
By  Asia's  eastern  bounds,  still  to  the  North, 
Where  the  vast  continents  of  either  world 
Approach :     Beyond,  'tis  silent  boundless  ice, 
Impenetrable  barrier,  where  all  thought 
Is  lost ;  where  never  yet  the  eagle  flew, 
Nor  roamed  so  far  the  white  bear  through  the  waste. 

But  thou,  dread  Power!  whose  voice  from  chaos  called 
The  earth,  who  bad'st  the  Lord  of  light  go  forth,       i4i 
EVn  as  a  giant,  and  the  sounding  seas 
Roll  at  thy  fiat :  may  the  dark  deep  clouds. 
That  thy  pavilion  shroud  from  mortal  sight, 
So  pass  avrtsky,  as  now  the  mystery. 
Obscure  through  rolling  ages,  is  disclosed ; 
How  man,  from  one  great  Father  sprung,  his  race 
Spread  to  that  severed  continent !     Ev'n  so. 
Father,  in  thy  good  time,  shall  all  things  stand 
Revealed  to  knowledge.  iso 

As  the  mind  revolves 
The  change  of  mighty  empires,  and  the  fate 
Of  HIM  whom  Thou  hast  made,  back  through  the  dusk 
Of  ages  Contemplation  turns  her  view : 
We  mark,  as  from  its  infancy,  the  world 
Peopled  again,  from  that  mysterious  shrine 
That  rested  on  the  top  of  Ararat, 
Highest  of  Asian  mountains  ;  spreading  on. 
The  Cushites  from  their  mountain  caves  descend ; 
Then  before  God  the  sons  of  Ammon  stood  leo 

'  Botany  Bay. 
VOL.  L  T 
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In  their  gigantic  might,  and  first  the  seas  ifi 

Vanquished  :  But  still  from  clime  to  clime  the  groan 

Of  gacrifice,  and  Superstition's  cry, 

Was  heard ;  but  when  the  Dayspring  rose  of  heaven, 

Greece's  hoar  forests  echoed^  The  great  Pan 

Is  dead !     From  Egypt,  and  the  rugged  shores 

Of  Syrian  Tyre,  the  gods  of  darkness  fly  ; 

Bel  is  cast  down,  and  NebOs  horrid  king, 

Bows  in  injperial  Babylon  :  But,  ah  ! 

Too  soon,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  whose  ray  ito 

The  host  of  heaven  hailed  jubilant,  and  sang. 

Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace^, 

With  long  ecUpse  is  veiled. 

Red  Papacy 
Usurped  the  meek  dominion  of  the  Lord 
Of  love  and  charity  :  vast  as  a  fiend 
She  rose,  Heaven^s  light  was  darkened  with  her  frown, 
And  the  earth  murmured  back  her  hymns  of  blood, 
As  the  meek  martyr  at  the  burning  stake 
Stood,  his  last  look  upbfted  to  his  Goo!  iso 

But  she  is  now  cast  down,  her  emjnre  reft. 
They  who  in  darkness  walked,  and  in  the  shade 
Of  death,  have  seen  a  new  and  holy  light. 
As  in  th'  umbrageous  forest,  through  whose  boughs, 
Mossy  and  damp,  for  many  a  league,  the  morn 
With  languid  beam  scarce  pierces,  here  and  there 
Touching  some  sobtary  tmuk,  the  rest 
Dark  waving  in  the  noxious  atmosphere  : 
Through  the  thick-matted  leaves  the  serpent  winds 
His  way,  to  find  a  spot  of  casual  sun  ;  i»cf 

The  gaunt  hy^na  through  the  thicket  gbdes 
At  eve  :  then,  too,  the  couched  tiger  s  eye 
Flames  in  the  dusk,  and  oft  the  gnashing  jaws 
Of  the  fell  crocodile  arc  heard.     At  length. 
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Br  mat]*8  superior  energy  and  toil,  m 

The  suoleas  brakes  are  cleared  ;  the  joyous  morn 

Shines  through  the  opening  leaves  ;  rich  culture  smiles 

Around  ;  aod  howling  to  their  distant  wilds 

The  savage  inmates  of  the  wood  retire. 

Such  is  the  scene  of  human  life,  till  want  ^oo 

Bids  nn^  hia  strength  put  forth  ;  then  slowly  spreads 

The  cultured  stream  of  mild  humanity, 

And  gentler  virtues,  and  more  noble  aims 

Employ  the  active  mini  till  beauty  beams 

Around^  and  Nature  wears  her  richest  robe. 

Adorned  with  loTclier  graces.     Then  the  charms 

Of  woman^  fairest  of  the  works  of  Heaven, 

WTjom  the  cold  savage^  in  his  auJleu  pride, 

Scorned  as  nnwoithy  of  his  equal  love, 

With  more  attractive  infiuence  wdns  the  heart  210 

Of  her  protector.     Then  the  names  of  sire. 

Of  home»  of  brother,  and  of  children,  grow 

More  sacred,  more  endearing ;  whilst  the  eye, 

^ Lifted  beyond  this  earthly  sceue,  beholds 
A  Father  who  looks  down  from  heaven  on  all ! 
0  Britain,  my  loved  country !  dost  thou  rise 
Most  high  among  the  nations  I     Do  thy  fleets 
pide  o'er  the  surge  of  ocean,  that  subdued 
ftoIU  in  long  sweep  beneath  them !     Doat  thou  wear 
Thy  garb  of  gentler  morals  gracefully  !  220 

Is  widest  science  thine^  and  the  fair  train 
Of  lorelier  arts  !     While  commerce  throngs  thy  porta 
TVith  her  ten  thousand  streamers,  is  the  tract 
CJf  the  undeviating  ploughslmre  white 
That  rips  the  recking  furrow,  followed  soon 
B^y  plenty,  bidding  ad  the  scene  rejoice, 
Even  like  a  cultured  garden  I     Do  the  streams 
TTiat  steal  along  thy  peaceful  vales^  reflect 
Temples,  and  Attic  domes,  and  village  towers  t 
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Is  beautj  tlime,  fairest  of  earthly  things,  iso 

Woman  ;  and  doth  she  gain  that  liberal  love 
And  homage,  which  the  meekness  of  her  Toice, 
The  rapture  of  her  sraile,  coramaoding  most 
When  she  seems  weakest,  must  demand  from  him, 
Her  master  ;  whose  stem  strength  at  once  submits 
In  manly,  but  endearing,  confidence. 
Unlike  his  selfish  tyranny  who  sits 
The  sultan  of  his  harem  ! 

Oh,  then,  think 
How  great  the  blessings  and  how  high  thy  rank         240 
Amid  the  ciyilised  and  social  world ! 

But  hast  thou  no  deep  failings,  that  may  turn 
Thy  thoughts  within  thyself!     Ask^  for  the  sun 
That  shines  in  heaven  hath  seen  itj  hath  thy  power 
Ne'er  scattered  sorrow  over  distant  lauds ! 
Ask  of  the  East,  have  never  thy  proud  sails 
Borne  plunder  from  dismembered  provinces. 
Leaving  the  groans  of  miserable  men 
Behind !     And  free  thyself,  and  lifting  high 
The  charter  of  thy  fi-eedom,  bought  with  blood,  250 

Hast  thou  not  stood,  in  patient  apathy, 
A  witness  of  the  tortures  and  the  chains 
That  Afric's  injured  sons  have  known !     Stand  up  ; 
Yes,  thou  hast  visited  the  caves,  and  cheered 
The  gloomy  haunts  of  sorrow  ;  thou  hast  shed 
A  beam  of  comfort  and  of  righteousness 
On  isles  remote  ;  hast  bid  the  bread-fruit  shade 
Th'  tlesperian  regions,  and  has  softened  much 
With  bland  amelioration,  and  with  charms 
Of  social  sweetness,  the  hard  lot  of  man.  sso 

But  weighed  in  truth's  firm  balance,  ask,  if  all 
Be  even.     Do  not  crimes  of  ranker  growth 
Batten  amid  thy  cities,  whose  loud  din. 
From  flashing  and  contending  cars,  ascends, 
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Till  morn !     Enchanting,  as  if  aught  so  sweet  265 

Ne'er  feded,  do  thy  daughters  wear  the  weeds 

Of  calm  domestic  peace  and  wedded  love  ; 

Or  turn,  with  beautiful  disdain,  to  dash 

Gay  pleasure's  poisoned  chalice  from  their  lips 

Untasted !     Hath  not  sullen  atheism,  270 

Weaving  gay  flowers  of  poesy,  so  sought 

To  hide  the  darkness  of  his  withered  brow 

With  faded  and  fantastic  gallantry 

Of  roses,  thus  to  win  the  thoughtless  smile 

Of  youthful  ignorance !     Hast  thou  with  awe 

Looked  up  to  Him  whose  power  is  in  the  clouds. 

Who  bids  the  storm  rush,  and  it  sweeps  to  earth 

The  nations  that  offend,  and  they  are  gone. 

Like  Tyre  and  Babylon  !     Well  weigh  thyself : 

Then  shalt  thou  rise  undaunted  in  the  might  280 

Of  thy  Protector,  and  the  gathered  hate 

Of  hostile  bands  shall  be  but  as  the  sand 

Blown  on  the  everlasting  pyramid. 

Hasten,  0  Love  and  Charity !  your  work, 
Ev'n  now  whilst  it  is  day  ;  far  as  the  world 
fixtends  may  your  divinest  influence 
Se  felt,  and  more  than  felt,  to  teach  mankind 
They  all  are  brothers,  and  to  drown  the  cries 
•  0£  superstition,  anarchy,  or  blood ! 
JNTot  yet  the  hour  is  come  :  on  Ganges'  banks  290 

iSfciU  superstition  hails  the  flame  of  death, 
»hold,  gay  dressed,  as  in  her  bridal  tire, 
le  self-devoted  beauteous  victim  slow 
-A^iscend  the  pile  where  her  dead  husband  lies  : 
Si:^«  kisses  his  cold  cheeks,  inclines  her  breast 
Omn  his,  and  lights  herself  the  fatal  pile 
'^ftkat  shall  consume  them  both ! 

On  Egypt's  shore, 
^W^ere  Science  rose,  now  Sloth  and  Ignorance 
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Sleep  like  the  huge  Behemoth  in  the  san !  8oo 

The  turbaned  Moor  still  stains  with  strangers'  blood 

The  inmost  sands  of  Afric.     But  all  these 

The  light  shall  visit,  aad  that  vaster  tract 

From  Fuego  to  the  fiirthest  Labrador, 

Where  roam  the  outcast  Esquimaux,  shall  hear 

The  voice  of  social  fellowship ;  the  chief 

Whose  hatchet  flashed  amid  the  forest  gloom^ 

Who  to  his  infants  bore  the  bleeding  scalp 

Of  his  fairn  foe,  shall  weep  unwonted  tears ! 

Come,  Faith;  come,  Hope;  come,  meok-ejed  Charity  I 
Complete  the  lovely  prospect :  every  land  ai  i 

Shall  lift  up  one  hosanuah  ;  every  tongue 
Proclaim  thee  Fathek,  infinite,  and  wrsB, 
And  GOOD*     The  shores  of  palmy  Senegal 
(Sad  Afric's  injured  sons  no  more  euslaved) 
Shall  auswer  Hallelujah,  for  the  Lord 
Of  truth  and  mercy  reigns  ; — reigtis  King  of  kings  ;  —  ' 

HOSA^NAH — KlKQ  OF  KINGS — and  LOBD  OF  LORDS  ! 

So  may  His  kingdom  come,  when  all  the  earth, 
Uniting  thus  as  in  one  hymn  of  praise,  zw 

Shall  wait  the  end  of  all  things.     This  great  globe, 
His  awful  plan  accompliahcd,  then  shall  sink 
In  flames,  whilst  through  the  clouds,  that  wrap  the  place 
Where  it  had  rolled,  and  the  snn  shone,  the  voice 
Of  the  Archaj^oel,  and  the  tkump  of  God, 
Amid  heaven's  darkness  rolling  fast  away, 
Shall  sound  t 

Then  shall  the  sea  give  up  its  dead  ; — 
Butt  man's  immortal  mind,  all  trials  past 
That  shook  his  feverish  framet  amidst  the  scenes         sso 
Of  perU  and  distemper,  shall  ascend 
Exulting  to  its  destined  seat  of  rest. 
And  "justify  His  ways''  from  whom  it  sprung. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION.' 


It  le  not  necesftarj  to  rckta  the  catises  which  induced  me  to  publkb  thb  poem 
without  a  name. 

The  fm*owc  whh  which  it  has  b^en  received  maj  make  me  less  diffident  in 
avowing  it ;  a  ad,  09  a  aeeond  editioD  bas  beeo  generallj  caUed  for,  I  hay^ 
endeavoured  to  make  it,  io  every  reipectt  teds  unworthj  of  tbe  public  eje> 

I  have  availed  myself  of  every  setisible  objection,  the  most  material  of  which 
waa  the  eircumBtance,  that  the  Indian  maid,  de&cribed  id  the  first  bookf  ha4  d 
not  a  part  aieigned  to  her  of  fiufficient  iutcreat  ia  the  subsequent  events  of  tbt^ 
poem^  and  that  the  character  of  th@  Missionary  was  not  fiuflicieutly  profeMionaL  ( 

The  single  circumstance  that  a  Spanish  commander,  with  bis  army  in  South  ( 
Anaerica,  was  destroyed  by  the  Indiaoji,  in  consequence  of  the  treaclieiy  of  his  j 
page,  wbo  was  a  uativef  and  that  only  a  priest  vvas  saved,  I9  aU  that  bas  been  ■ 
taken  from  bistory.  The  rest  of  this  pocm^  the  personageSf  father,  danghter, 
wtfCf  et  cei.  (with  the  exception  of  tbe  namt*s  of  Indian  warriors)  is  Imagioaiy, 
The  time  ia  two  months.  The  tet  foiir  books  include  as  many  days  and  i 
iiighu.  The  reit  of  tbe  time  k  oocupicd  by  the  Spaniards*  march,  the  i 
bly  of  warriors,  el  cfl. 

The  place  in  which  the  scene  Is  laid,  wa«  t$elected  beoanao  SoiUh  AmeHcA^j 
bas  of  bite  years  received  additimial  intereftti  and  becauao  the  ground  waa  at 
once  new,  poetical|  and  picturesque. 

From  old-fashioned  feeHnga,  perhaps,  I  have  admitted  some  aiirial  ftgenta, 
or  what  in  ealled  machinery.     It  ia  true  that  the  spirits  cinmot  be  said  to 
accelerate  or  retard  the  events ;  but  surely  they  may  be  allowed  to  show  %^ 
sympathy  with  the  fate  of  tbose,  among  whom  poetical  fancy  luii  given  the 
a  prea<iriptlve  idea!  eiistence.    They  may  be  further  ejtcused,  as  relieving  th 
narrative,  and  adding  to  the  imagery. 

The  causes  which  induced  me  to  publish  this  poem  without  ft  name,  induced 
me  also  to  attempt  it  in  a  versification  to  which  I  have  been  least  aeeostome 
which,  to  my  ear,  is  moat  uncongenial,  and  which  is,  in  itaelft  most  difficulli 
I  mention  this,  fn  order  that,  if  some  passages  should  be  found  lets  barmomon 
than  they  might  liavc  been,  the  candoor  of  the  reader  may  pardoa  them. 


Seem — SOUTU  Ahebtca. 

C^^^^^rte?^r#.*— Valdivia,  commander  of  the  Spanish  armies^Lantaro,  hitj 
page,   a  native  of  Cbiii— AnselmOt   the  missionary^^Indiana,   his  adopti 
daughter,  wife  of  Lautaro-^ZarincI^  the  wandering  minstreL 

/ntiwnj.^AttacapaCi   fatlier  of  Lantaro— Olola,  his  daughter,  sister 
Lautaro — Caupolienn,  diief  of  the  Indians — Indian  warriors. 

The  chief  event  of  the  poem  ttirus  upon  the  conduct  of  Lautaro;  but  as  tbe 
l^tisjsionary  acts  so  distinguished  a  part,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  moral  dependA 
upon  htm^  it  wiis  thongbt  better  to  retain  the  title  which  wm  originally  given 
to  tbe  pueni« 

*  Dedioated  in  thtj  Marquis  tif  Lansdowme. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Whbn  o'er  the  Atlantic  wild,  rocked  by  the  blast, 
Sad  Lositania's  exiled  sovereign  passed, 
Reft  of  her  pomp,  from  her  paternal  throne 
Cast  forth,  and  wandering  to  a  clime  unknown, 
To  seek  a  refuge  on  that  distant  shore, 
That  once  her  country's  legions  dyed  with  gore ; — 
Sadden,  methought,  high  towering  o'er  the  flood, 
Hesperian  world !  thy  mighty  genius  stood  ; 
Where  spread,  from  cape  to  cape,  from  bay  to  bay. 
Serenely  blue,  the  vast  Pacific  lay ;  lo 

And  the  huge  Cordilleras  to  the  skies 
With  all  their  burning  summits  seemed  to  rise. 
Then  the  stem  spirit  spoke,'  and  to  his  voice 
The  waves  and  woods  replied: — Mountains,  rejoice ! 
Thou  solitary  sea,  whose  billows  sweep 
The  margin  of  my  forests,  dark  and  deep, 
Rejoice !  the  hour  is  come  :  the  mortal  blow. 
That  smote  the  golden  shrines  of  Mexico, 
In  Europe  is  avenged  ;  and  thou,  proud  Spain, 
Now  hostile  hosts  insult  thy  own  domain  ;  20 
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Now  Fate,  Tindictiye,  rolls,  with  refluent  flood,  si 

Back  on  tlij  shores  the  tide  of  human  blood. 
Think  of  my  murdered  millions !  of  the  cries 
That  once  I  heard  from  all  my  kingdoms  rise ; 
Of  Famine's  feeble  plaint,  of  Slavery's  tear  ; — 
Think,  too,  if  Valour,  Freedom,  Fame,  be  dear, 
IIow  my  Antarctic  sons,  undaunted,  stood, 
Eiacting  groan  for  groan,  and  blood  for  blood  ; 
And  shouted,  (may  the  sounds  be  hailed  by  thee !) 
TjTants,  the  virtuous  and  the  brave  are  free  I  so 


CANTO  FIRST. 

ARGUMENT. 

One  Day  and  Part  of  Night, 

Valley  in  the  Andes — Old  Indian  warrior — Loss  of  hi«  son  and  daughter. 

Beneath  aerial  cliffs,  and  glittering  snows, 

The  rush-roof  of  an  aged  warrior  rose, 

Chief  of  the  mountain  tribes  :  high  overhead, 

The  Andes,  wild  and  desolate,  were  spread. 

Where  cold  Sierras  shot  their  icy  spires, 

And  Chilian^  trailed  its  smoke  and  smouldering  fires. 

A  glen  beneath,  a  lonely  spot  of  rest, 

Hung,  scarce  discovered,  like  an  eagle's  nest. 

Summer  was  in  its  prime  ; — the  paiTot-flocks 
Darkened  the  passing  sunshine  on  the  rocks;  lo 

'  A  volcano  in  Chili. 
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29? 


The  wtjtmnel  ^  and  purple  butterfly.^  11 

Amid  the  clear  blue  bght,  are  wandering  by ; 

The  humming-bird,  along  the  myrtle  bowers, 

"With  twinkling  wing,  is  spinTiing  o'er  the  flowers* 

The  woodpecker  is  heard  with  bnsj  bill, 

The  mock-bird  sings^ — and  all  beside  is  stilly 

And  look  !  the  cataract  that  bursts  so  high, 

As  not  to  mar  the  deep  tranquillity, 

The  tumult  of  its  dashing  fall  suspends. 

And,  stealing  drop  bj  di^op^  in  mist  descends  ;  to 

Through  whose  illumined  spray  and  sprinkling  dews, 

Shine  to  the  adverse  sun  the  broken  rainbow  hues. 

Chequering,  with  partial  shade,  the  beams  of  noon, 
And  arching  the  gray  rock  with  wild  festoon, 
Here  its  gay  net-work,  and  fantastic  twine, 
The  purple  cogul®  threads  from  pine  to  pine, 
And  oft,  m  the  freah  airs  of  morning  breathe, 
Dips  its  long  tendrils  in  the  stream  beneath. 
There,  through  the  trunks  with  moss  and  lichens  white, 
Tljc  sunshine  darts  its  interrupted  light,  so 

And,  mid  the  cedar%  darksome  boughs,  illumes, 
With  instant  touch,  the  Lories  scarlet  plnmes. 

So  smiles  the  scene ; — but  can  its  smiles  impart 
L Aught  to  console  yon  mourning  warrio/s  lie^rt? 
He  heeds  not  now,  when  beautifully  bright, 
The  humming-bird  is  circling  in  his  sight ; 
Nor  evX  above  his  head,  when  air  is  still, 
Hears  the  green  woodpecker's  resounding  bill ; 

*  TI»e  duyaomeia  h  a  beauUrnl  jo^ect  of  which  the  yotmg  ^omm  of  CluH 

usike  t;£ckkces.  — *  The  pmrot  butterfly,  pecuJbr  to  this  part  uf  America,  Uic 

Larg^  aui]  most  brilJiaDt  ot  its  kiDti. — PapiHo  psittacus.  —  *  A  mosl  beautiful 

Mimb^ng  plant.    The  vme  is  of  the  fi^i^e  of  packifarcad  :  it  elimbs  on  the  treei 

^iHtkiai  attaching  Itself  to  them:   when  il  reaches  the  top,  it  deiceoda 

dlculoj*!/ ;  (uid  aa  it  contioues  to  grovr,  It  extends  \U>t\£  from  tree  to 

f  im,  until  it  qffsre  to  the  eje  a  confuted  tiasuei  eihihitlug  some  reieniblaiice 

flo  the  figgiDg  of  a  ibip«— M>^t^a< 
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But  gaziDg  on  the  rocks  and  mountaina  wild,  t^ 

Rock  after  rock,  in  glittering  masses  piled 

To  the  Tolcano's  cone,  that  shoots  bo  high 

Gray  smoke  whose  column  stains  the  cloudless  sky, 

He  crieSj  Oh !  if  thy  spirit  yet  be  fled 

To  the  pale  kingdoms  of  the  shadowy  dead, — 

la  yonder  tract  of  purest  light  aboTe, 

Dear  long-lost  object  of  a  father's  love, 

Dost  thou  abide  ;  or  hke  a  shadow  came, 

Circling  the  scenes  of  thy  remembered  home, 

And  passing  with  the  breeze,  or,  in  the  beam 

Of  evening,  light  the  desert  mountain  stream !  so 

Or  at  deep  midnight  are  thine  accents  heaMj 

la  the  sad  notes  of  that  melodious  hird,^ 

Which,  as  we  Usten  with  mysterious  dread, 

Brings  tidings  from  our  friends  and  fathers  dead ! 

Perhaps,  beyond  those  summits,  far  away, 

Thine  eyes  yet  view  the  Uving  light  of  day ; 

Sad,  in  the  stranger's  land,  thou  may'st  sustain 

A  weary  life  of  servitude  and  pain, 

With  wasted  eye  gaze  on  the  orient  beam. 

And  think  of  these  white  rocks  and  torrent  stream,     00 

Never  to  hear  the  summer  cocoa  wave» 

Or  weep  upon  tliy  fathei'^s  distant  grave. 

Ye,  who  have  waked,  and  listened  with  a  tear. 
When  cries  conftised,  and  clangours  rolled  more 
near : 


*  I  cKancod  once  to  lodge  la  a  villnge  named  Upeo  by  the  Frenchman : 
there,  in  the  night,  I  board  those  fiiVdt,  not  singintj^  hut  making  a  kmentahle 
nom.  I  saw  %h^  bai-b^uiaaft  in<}it  attentive,  and,  haing  ignorant  of  th«  whole 
nintler,  reproved  iheir  foil;.  But  when  t  emiled  a  IHllo  upon  a  TYeudunaa 
standing  hy  me,  a  certain  old  roan,  acverfilj  enough,  restmined  me  with  thMQ 
wonlfi  t  ^*  Hold  your  peacc^  lest  yoQ  Uinder  113  who  attentively  hearken  to  the 
hupptj  ftdings  of  our  ane^slors;  for  m  often  a«  we  hear  these  hirck,  so  oflea 
atso  are  we  cheered,  aod  our  strength  receivcth  inorewie.**  —  Calkntkfs 
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Witti  murmured  prayer,  when  Mercy  stood  agliast. 
As  Wars  black  tnimp  pealed  Its  terrific  blast. 
And  o'er  the  withered  eaith  the  armed  giant  passed ! 
Te,  who  his  track  with  terror  hare  pursued, 
T¥hen  some  delightful  laud,  all  blood-imbrued, 
He  swept ;  where  silent  is  the  champaign  wide. 
That  echoed  to  the  pipe  of  yester-tide, 
LBaxep  when  far  off,  the  moonlight  hills  prolong 
The  last  deep  echoes  of  his  parting  gong  ; 
Nor  aught  is  seen,  in  the  deserted  spot 
Where  trailed  the  smoke  of  many  a  peaceful  cot, 
I  Save  livid  corses  that  uuburied  Ue, 
And  conflagrations,  reeking  to  the  sky; — 
Come  listen,  whilst  the  causes  I  relate 
That  bowed  the  warrior  to  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  left  these  smiling  scenes  forlorn  and  desolate. 

In  other  days^  when,  in  his  manly  pride, 
Two  children  for  a  father's  fondness  vied,^ 
Oft  they  essayed,  in  mimic  strife,  to  wield 
His  lance,  or  laughing  peeped  behind  Uis  shield ; 
Oft  in  the  sun,  or  the  magnolias  shade, 
Lightsome  of  heart  as  gay  of  look  they  played. 
Brother  and  sister-     She,  along  the  dew, 
Blithe  as  the  squirrel  of  the  forest  flew  ; 
Blue  rushes  wreathed  her  head ;  her  dark-brown  hair 
Fell,  gently  liftde,  on  her  bosom  bare ; 
Her  necklace  shone,  of  sparkling  insects  made, 
That  flit,  like  specks  of  fire,  from  sun  to  shade. 
Light  was  her  form  ;  a  clasp  of  silver  braced 
The  azure*dyed  ichella '  round  her  waist ; 
Her  ancles  rung  with  shells^  as  unconfincd 
She  danced,  and  sung  wild  carols  to  the  wind, 

*  TM  tcheJla  ia  &  ihon  cbnk,  of  a  gi^enbU-b!ue  colour,  of  vrool,  CistL^ited 
Mm  with  &  wHvex  htuMt, — MdinaM 
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With  snow-white  teeth,  and  laughter  in  her  eje,         «7 
So  beautiful  in  youth  she  bounded  by. 

Yet  kindness  sat  upon  lier  aspect  bland,' — 
The  tame  alpaca*  stood  and  licked  her  hand  ; 
She  brought  hioi  gathered  raoss*  and  loved  to  deck 
With  flowery  twine  his  tall  and  stately  neck^ 
Whilst  he  with  silent  gratittide  replies, 
And  bends  to  her  caress  his  large  blue  eyea 

These  children  danced  together  in  the  shade. 
Or  stretclied  theii*  hands  to  see  the  rainbow  fade  ; 
Or  sat  and  mocked,  with  imitative  glee. 
The  paroquet,  that  laughed  from  tree  to  tree  ; 
Or  through  the  forest's  wildest  solitude, 
From  glen  to  gleo^  the  marmozet  pursued  ;  no' 

And  thought  the  light  of  parting  day  too  short, 
That  called  them,  Hngering,  from  their  daily  sport. 

In  that  fair  season  of  awakening  life, 
When  dawning  youth  aud  childliood  are  at  strife  ; 
When  on  the  verge  of  thought  gay  boyhood  stands 
Tiptoe,  with  glistening  eye  and  outspread  hands ; 
With  airy  look,  and  form  and  footsteps  light, 
And  glossy  locks,  and  features  berry-bright, 
And  eye  like  the  young  eaglet's,  to  the  ray 
Of  noon  unblencbing  as  lie  sails  away  ;  iw 

A  brede  of  sea-shells  on  bis  bosom  strung, 
A  small  sioiie-hatcbet  o'er  his  shoulder  slung. 
With  slender  lance,  and  feathers  blue  and  red, 
That,  like  the  heron^s  ^  crest,  waved  on  his  head, — 
Buoyant  with  hope,  and  airiness,  and  joy, 
Lautaro  was  a  graceful  Indian  boy : 
Taught  by  his  sire,  ev^n  now  he  drew  the  bow, 
Or  tracked  the  jagguar  on  the  morning  snow  ; 

^  The  iitpac&  ia  perfaapt  the  moil  beaut Ifii],  gentle,  lutfl  tntercftitif  of  living 
auimsk.  oob  waa  to  be  8ei&  m  LoDdon  In  1812.  ^*  Ardm  cHdiiaiu, 
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Startled  the  condor,  on  the  craggy  height ;  12» 

Then  silent  sat,  and  marked  its  upward  flight, 
Lessening  in  ether  to  a  speck  of  white. 

But  when  the  impassioned  chieftain  spoke  of  war, 
Smote  his  broad  breast,  or  pointed  to  a  scar, — 
Spoke  of  the  strangers  of  the  distant  main. 
And  the  proud  banners  of  insulting  Spain, — 
Of  the  barbed  horse  and  iron  horseman  spoke. 
And  his  red  gods,  that,  wrapped  in  roUing  smoke. 
Roared  from  the  guns  ; — the  boy,  with  still-drawn  breath, 
Hung  on  the  wondrous  tale,  as  mute  as  death  ; 
Then  raised  his  animated  eyes,  and  cried,  140 

Oh,  let  me  perish  by  my  &ther  s  side  I 

Once,  when  the  moon,  o'er  Chilian's  cloudless  height, 
Poured,  far  and  wide,  its  softest,  mildest  light, 
A  predatory  band  of  mailed  men 
Burst  on  the  stillness  of  the  sheltered  glen  : 
They  shouted.  Death !  and  shook  their  sabres  high, 
That  shone  terrific  to  the  moonlight  sky ; 
Where'er  they  rode,  the  valley  and  the  hill 
Echoed  the  shrieks  of  death,  till  all  again  was  still. 

The  warrior,  ere  he  sank  in  slumber  deep,  i50 

Had  kissed  his  son,  sofb-breathing  in  his  sleep, 
Where  on  a  Llama's  skin  he  lay,  and  said. 
Placing  his  hand,  with  tears,  upon  his  head. 
Aerial  nymphs  I  *  that  in  the  moonlight  stray, 
0  gentle  spirits !  here  awhile  delay ; 
Bless,  as  ye  pass  unseen,  my  sleeping  boy. 
Till  blithe  he  wakes  to  daylight  and  to  joy. 
If  the  GREAT  SPIRIT  will,  in  future  days, 
O'er  the  fall'n  foe  his  hatchet  he  shall  raise, 

>  Eyeiy  warrior  of  Chili,  accordipg  to  Molina,  has  his  attendant  **  nymph  " 
or  fiury — the  belief  in  which  is  nearly  similar  to  the  popular  and  poetical  idea 
of  those  beings  in  Europe.    Meulen  is  the  benevolent  spirit. 
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And,  'mid  a  grateful  nation's  high  applause, 

Avenge  his  violated  country's  cause  ! 

Now,  nearer  points  of  spears^  and  many  a  cone 
Of  moring  helmets,  in  the  moonlight  shone, 
As,  clanking  through  the  pasa,  the  band  of  blood 
Sprang,  like  hyatias,  from  the  secret  wood* 
They  rush,  they  seize  their  unresisting  prey. 
Ruthless  they  tear  the  shrieking  boy  away  ; 
Butj  not  till  gashed  by  many  a  sabre  wound. 
The  father  sank,  expiring,  on  the  ground. 
He  waked  from  the  dark  trance  to  life  and  pain,  ra 

But  never  saw  his  darling  child  again. 

Seven  snows  had  fallen,  and  seven  green  summers  passed. 
Since  here  he  heard  that  son's  loved  accents  last. 
Still  his  beloved  daughter  soothed  his  cares, 
Wliilst  time  began  to  strew  with  white  his  hairs. 
Oft  as  his  painted  feathers  he  unbound, 
Or  gazed  upon  his  hatchet  on  the  ground, 
Musing  with  deep  despair,  nor  strove  to  speak, 
Light  she  approached^  and  climbed  to  reacli  his  cheek, 
Held  with  both  hands  his  forehead,  then  her  head      i§o 
Drew  smihng  back,  and  kissed  the  tear  he  shed. 

But  late,  to  gi'ief  and  hopeless  love  a  prey. 
She  left  his  side,  and  wandered  for  away. 
Now  in  this  still  and  shelter  d  glen,  that  smiled 
Beneath  the  crags  of  precipices  wild. 
Wrapt  in  a  stern  yet  sorrowful  repose. 
The  warrior  half  forgot  his  country^s  woes  ; 
Forgot  how  many,  impotent  to  save, 
Shed  their  best  blood  upon  a  father's  grave  ; 
How  many,  torn  from  wife  and  children,  pine  im 

In  the  dark  caverns  of  the  hopeless  mine, 
Never  to  see  again  the  blessed  morn  ; — 
Slaves  in  the  lovely  land  where  they  were  born ; 
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How  many  at  sad  sunset,  with  a  tear,  194 

The  distant  roar  of  sullen  cannons  hear, 
Whilst  evening  seems,  as  dies  the  sound,  to  throw 
A  deadlier  stillness  on  a  nation's  woe ! 

So  the  dark  warrior,  day  succeeding  day, 
Wore  in  distempered  thought  the  noons  away ; 
And  still,  when  weary  evening  came,  he  sighed,         200 
My  son,  my  son !  or,  wdth  emotion,  cried. 
When  I  descend  to  the  cold  grave  alone, 
Who  shall  be  there  to  mourn  for  me  1 — Not  one  !^ 

The  crimson  orb  of  day  now  westering  flung 
His  beams,  and  o'er  the  vast  Pacific  hung ; 
When  from  afar  a  shrilling  sound  was  heard, 
And,  hurrying  o'er  the  dews,  a  scout  appeared. 
The  watchful  warrior  knew  the  piercing  tones, 
The  signal-call  of  war,  from  human  bones, — 
What  tidings  1  with  impatient  look,  he  cried.  210 

Tidings  of  war,  the  hurrying  scout  replied ; 
Then  the  sharp  pipe^  with  shriller  summons  blew, 
And  held  the  blood-red  arrow  high  in  view.^ 

CHIEF. 

Where  speed  the  foes  ? 

INDIAN. 

Along  the  southern  main. 
Have  passed  the  vultures  of  accursed  Spain. 

*  I  have  taken  this  line  from  the  condaeion  of  the  celebrated  speech  of  the 
old  North  American  warrior,  Logan,  ^^  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan? — 
DOl  one  I  **  —  '  Thdr  pipes  of  war  are  made  of  the  bones  of  their  enemies,  who 
have  been  sacrificed.  — '  The  way  in  which  the  warriors  are  summoned,  is 
flomethmg  like  the  *^  running  the  cross  *'  in  Scotland,  which  is  so  beautifully 
described  by  Walter  Scott  The  scouts  on  this  occasion  bear  an  arrow  bound 
with  red  fillets. 

VOL.  L  n 
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CHIEF, 

Ruin  pursue  theni  ou  the  distant  flood, 

And  be  their  deadly  portion — blood  for  blood  I 

When,  round  and  red,  the  niooa  shall  next  ariae^ 

The  chiefs  attend  the  midnight  sacrifice 

In  Encors  wood^  where  the  great  wizard  dwells, 

Who  waies  the  dead  oian  by  his  tlirilling  spells  ; 

Thee/  Ulmen  of  the  Mountains,  they  command 

To  lift  the  hatchet  for  thy  native  land ; 

Whilst  in  dread  circle^  round  the  sere-wood  smoke, 

The  mighty  gods  of  Tcugeance  they  inyote  ; 

And  call  the  spirits  of  their  fathers  slain, 

To  nerve  their  lifted  arm,  and  curse  devoted  Spain. 

So  spoke  the  scout  of  war ;— and  o  er  the  dew, 
Onward  along  the  craggy  valley,  flew. 
Tlien  the  stem  warrior  sang  his  song  of  death — 
And  blew  his  couch,  that  all  the  glens  beneath 
Echocdt  and  nishing  from  the  hollow  wood. 
Soon  at  his  side  three  hundred  warriors  stood* 
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WAEETOR, 

ChildreUj  who  for  his  country  dares  to  die  ? 

Three  inindred  brandished  spears  shone  to  the  sky  : 
We  perish,  or  we  leave  our  country  free  ; 
Father,  our  blood  for  Chili  and  for  thee ! 

The  mouutain-chief  essayed  bis  club  to  wield, 
And  shook  the  dust  indignant  from  the  shield  24q 

Then  spoke  : — 

1  Ulmen  is  the  same  as  Casiqna^  or  chief* 
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0  Thou  1  that  with  thy  lingering  light  242 

Dost  warm  the  world,  till  all  is  hushed  in  night ; 
I  look  upon  thj  parting  beams,  0  sun ! 
And  saj,  ev  n  thus  mj  course  is  almost  run. 
When  Uiou  dost  hide  thy  head,  as  in  the  grave. 
And  sink  to  glorious  rest  beneath  the  wave, 
Dost  thou,  majestic  in  repose,  retire, 
Below  the  deep,  to  unknown  worlds  of  fire ! 
Yet  though  thou  sinkest,  awful,  in  the  main,  250 

The  shadowy  moon  comes  forth,  and  all  the  train 
Of  stars,  that  shine  with  soft  and  silent  light. 
Making  so  beautiful  the  brow  of  night. 
Thus,  when  I  sleep  within  the  narrow  bed. 
The  light  of  after-fame  around  shall  spread ; 
The  sons  of  distant  Ocean,  when  they  see 
The  grass-green  heap  beneath  the  mountain  tree, 
And  hear  the  leafy  boughs  at  evening  wave, 
Shall  pause  and  say.  There  sleep  in  dust  the  brave  I 

All  earthly  hopes  my  lonely  heart  have  fled !         260 
Stem  Guecubu,^  angel  of  the  dead. 
Who  laughest  when  the  brave  in  pangs  expire  ; 
Whose  dwelling  is  beneath  the  central  fire 
Of  yonder  burning  mountain  ;  who  hast  passed 
O'er  my  poor  dwelling,  and  with  one  fell  blast 
Scattered  my  summer-leaves  that  clustered  round, 
And  swept  my  fairest  blossoms  to  the  ground ; 
Angel  of  dire  despair,  oh  !  come  not  nigh, 
Nor  wave  thy  red  wings  o'er  me  where  I  lie  ; 
But  thou,  0  mild  and  gentle  spirit !  stand, .  270 

AngeP  of  hope  and  peace,  at  my  right  hand, 
(When  blood-drops  stagnate  on  my  brow)  and  guide 
My  pathless  voyage  o'er  the  unknown  tide, 

'  Goecoba  is  the  evil  spirit  of  the  ChilianB.  — '  They  have  their  evil  and 
goodq;nrit8. 
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To  scenes  of  endless  joy»  to  that  fair  He,  ert 

Where  bowel's  of  bliss,  and  soft  savannahs  smile : 
Where  my  forefathers  oft  the  fight  renew, 
And  Spain's  black  visionary  steeds  pursue ; 
Where,  ceased  the  struggles  of  all  human  paio, 
I  may  behold  thee — -thee,  my  son,  again ! 

He  spoke,  and  whilst  at  evening's  glimmering  close 
The  distant  mist,  like  the  gi*ay  ocean,  rose,  28i 

With  patriot  sorrows  swelling  at  bis  breast, 
He  sank  upon  a  jagguar*s  liide  to  rest. 

'Twas  night :  remote  on  Caracalla^s  bay, 
Valdivia's  army,  hushed  in  slumber,  lay. 
Around  the  limits  of  the  silent  camp, 
Alone  was  heard  the  steed's  patroling  tramp 
From  line  to  line,  whilst  the  fixed  sentinel 
Proclaimed  the  watch  of  midnight — AH  is  wxll  1 
Valdivia  dreamed  of  millions  yet  untold,  t»o 

Vith'ica's  gems,  and  El  Dorado's  gold  ! 

What  different  feelings,  by  the  scene  impressed. 
Rose  in  sad  tumult  o'er  Lautaro^s  breast ! 
On  the  broad  ocean,  where  the  moonlight  slcpt^ 
TLoughtful  he  turned  his  waking  eyes,  and  wept* 
And  whilst  the  thronging  forms  of  memory  start, 
Thus  holds  communion  with  his  lonely  heart ; 

Land  of  my  futherSj  still  I  tread  your  shore, 
And  mourn  the  shade  of  hours  that  are  no  more ; 
Whilst  night-airs,  like  remembered  voices*  sweep,        sod 
And  murmur  from  the  undulating  deep. 
Was  it  thy  voice,  my  father !     Thou  art  dead. 
The  green  msh  wares  on  thy  forsaken  bed< 
Was  it  thy  voice,  my  sister !     Gentle  maid, 
Thou  too,  perhapSj  in  the  dark  cave  art  laid  ; 
Perhaps,  even  now,  thy  spirit  sees  me  stand 
A  homeless  stranger  in  my  native  land  ; 
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Perhaps,  even  now,  along  the  moonlight  sea,  808 

it  bends  from  the  blue  cloud,  remembering  me ! 

Land  of  my  fathers !  yet,  oh  yet  forgive, 

That  with  thy  deadly  enemies  I  live  : 

The  tenderest  ties  (it  boots  not  to  relate) 

Have  bound  me  to  their  service,  and  their  fate ; 

Yet,  whether  on  Peru's  war-wasted  plain. 

Or  visiting  these  sacred  shores  again, 

Whate'er  the  struggles  of  this  heart  may  be. 

Land  of  my  fathers,  it  shall  beat  for  thee ! 


CANTO  SECOND. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  Second  Day. 

Night— Spirit  of  the  Andes—Valdivia— Lautaro — Missionary— The 
Hermitage. 

The  night  was  still  and  clear,  when,  o'er  the  snows, 

Andes !  thy  melancholy  Spirit  rose, — 

A  shadow  stem  and  sad :  he  stood  alone. 

Upon  the  topmost  mountain's  burning  cone  ; 

And  whilst  his  eyes  shone  dim,  through  surging  smoke. 

Thus  to  the  spirits  of  the  fire  he  spoke  : — 

Ye,  who  tread  the  hidden  deeps. 
Where  the  silent  earthquake  sleeps ; 
Ye,  who  track  the  sulphurous  tide. 
Or  on  hissing  vapours  ride, —  lo 

Spirits,  come ! 
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From  worlds  of  subtarraneoas  night ; 
From  fiery  realms  of  lurid  light ; 
From  the  ore's  uiifathomed  bed ; 
From  the  lava's  whirlpools  red^ — 
Spirits^  come  I 
On  Chili's  foes  rush  with  vindictive  swaj. 
And  sweep  them  from  the  light  of  living  dajr ! 
Heard  je  uot  the  ravenous  brood. 
That  flap  their  wiugs^  and  scream  for  blood  ? 
On  Peru  s  devoted  shore 
Their  ttiurderoua  beaks  are  red  with  gore  ; 
Yet  here,  impatient  for  new  prej, 
The  insatiate  Tultures  tract  their  waj< 
Let  them  perish  I  thejj  whose  bauds 
Swept  remote  and  peaceful  lauds  1 
Let  them  perish  ! — on  their  head^ 
Descend  the  darkness  of  the  dead ! 
Spirits,  now  your  caves  forsake  ; 
Hark !  ten  thousand  waiTiors  w^ake  !^ — 
Spirits,  their  high  cause  defend  j — 
From  your  caves  ascend !  ascend ! 

As  thus  the  Genius  of  the  Andes  spoke, 
The  trembling  mountain  heaved'  with  darker 

smoke ; 
Lightnings,  and  phantom-forms,  by  fits  appeared  ; 
His  mighty  voice  far  oflF  Osomo  heard ; 
The  caverned  deeps  shook  through  their  vast 

profound. 
And  Chimborazzo's  height  rolled  back  the  sound. 

With  lifted  arm,  and  towering  stature  high, 
And  aspect  frowning  to  the  middle  sky  40 

(Its  misty  form  dilated  in  the  wind), 
The  phantom  stood, — till,  less  and  less  defined, 
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Into  thin  air  it  faded  from  the  sight,  48 

Lost  in  the  ambient  haze  of  slow-returning  light. 
Its  feathery-seeming  crown,  its  giant  spear, 
Its  limbs  of  huge  proportion,  disappear ; 
And  the  bare  mountains  to  the  dawn  disclose 
The  same  long  line  of  solitary  snows. 

The  morning  shines,  the  military  train 
Streams  far  and  wide  along  the  tented  plain  ;  50 

And  plaited  cuirasses,  and  helms  of  steel, 
Throw  back  the  sunbeams,  as  the  horsemen  wheel : 
Thus,  with  arms  glancing  to  the  eastern  light, 
Pass,  in  review,  proud  steeds  and  cohorts  bright ; 
For  all  the  host,  by  break  of  morrow's  gray. 
Wind  back  their  march  to  Penco's  northern  bay, 
Valdivia,  fearful  lest  confederate  foes, 
Ambushed  and  dark,  his  progress  might  oppose, 
Marshals  to-day  the  whole  collected  force. 
File  and  artillery,  cuirassier  and  horse  :  eo 

Himself  yet  lingers  ere  he  joins  the  train, 
That  moves,  in  ordered  march,  along  the  plain. 
While  troops,  and  Indian  slaves  beneath  his  eye. 
The  labours  of  the  rising  city  ply  :  ^ 
Wide  glows  the  general  toil ;  the  mole  extends, 
The  watch-tower  o'er  the  desert  surge  ascends ; 
And  battlements,  and  rising  ramparts,  shine 
Above  the  ocean's  blue  and  level  line. 

The  sun  ascended  to  meridian  height. 
And  all  the  northern  bastions  shone  in  light ;  70 

With  hoarse  acclaim,  the  gong  and  trumpet  rung, 
The  Moorish  slaves  aloft  then*  cymbals  swimg. 
When  the  proud  victor,  in  triumphant  state. 
Rode  forth,  in  arms,  through  the  portcullis'  gate. 

«  The  city  Baldiyia. 
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With  neck  high-arching  a3  he  smote  the  ground,      *5 
And  restless  pawiog  to  the  trumpet s  aound,^ 
With  inantliDg  mauej  o^er  his  broad  shouldexs  spread, 
And  BostrilB  blowing,  and  dilated  red, — 
The  coal-black  8teedj  in  rich  caparison 
Far  trailing  to  the  ground^  ^'ent  proudly  on.  m 

Proudly  he  tramped,  as  conscious  of  his  charge. 
And  turned  around  his  eye-ballsj  bright  and  large, 
And  shook  the  frothy  boss,  as  in  disdain  ; 
And  tossed  the  flakes,  indignant,  off  his  mane  ; 
And,  with  high-swelling  veins,  exulting  pressed 
Proudly  against  the  barb  his  heaving  breast. 

The  fate  of  empires  glowing  in  his  thought. 
Thus  armed,  the  tented  field  Valdivia  sought* 
On  the  left  side  his  poised  shield  he  bore. 
With  quaint  devices  richly  blazoned  o'er  ;  m 

Above  the  plumes,  upon  his  helmet's  eoae, 
Castile^s  imperial  crest  illustrious  shone  ; 
Blue  in  the  wind  the  escutcheoued  mantle  flowed. 
O'er  the  chained  mail,  which  tinkled  as  he  rode* 
The  barred  vizor  raised,  you  might  discern 
ITis  clime-changed  countenance,^  though  pale,  yet  eteni^ 
And  resolute  as  death, — whilst  in  his  eye 
Sat  proud  Assurance,  Fame,  and  Victory. 

Lautaro,  now  in  manhood's  rising  pride. 
Rode,  with  a  lance^  attendant  at  his  side,  loo 

In  Spanish  mantle  gracefully  arrayed  ; 
Upon  his  brow  a  tuft  of  feathers  played  : 
His  gloasy  locks,  with  dark  and  mantUng  gracoj 
Shaded  the  noonday  sunbeams  on  his  face. 
Though  passed  in  tears  the  dayspring  of  his  youth, 
Valdivia  loved  his  gratitude  and  truth : 

'  He  bad  i€rved  m  the  Mrare  of  Itiiljr, 


''"^  ^^^lO^MT. 


'^^  HiD,i, ;f ''"f  "«"  and  rear?  ""^  ^'•''*^. 
**"«  tie  red  fii«  ^  ^oiutno  r«ii   i 

^/or^re  r^^^''",^  ^^^f  «teod,  i^e      ^''™-  ^-^-^d 
f  e  aceoe  wiere  r         '^"^  «f  WessL      ^  '- 
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ISO 


When,  in  the  circuit  of  the  world  so  wide,  140 

I  had  but  one,  one  only  frieDd  beside, 

I  bowed  resigned  to  fate  ;  I  kiesed  the  haml. 

Red  with  the  best  blood  of  my  fathers  land  P 

But  mighty  as  thou  art,  Valdivia,  know. 

Though  Cortes'  desolating  march  laid  low 

The  ahrineB  of  rich,  Toluptuous  Mexico  ; 

With  carcases,  though  proud  Pizarro  etrew 

The  Sun's  imperial  teoiplo  in  Peru, 

Yet  the  rude  dwellers  of  this  land  are  brave, 

And  the  last  spot  they  lose  will  be  their  grave ! 

A  moment's  crirasou  crossed  Valdim^s  cheek — 
Then  o'er  the  plain  he  spurred,  nor  deigned  to  speak, 
Waying  the  youth,  at  distance,  to  retire ; 
None  saw  the  eye  that  shot  terrific  fire. 
As  their  commander  sternly  rode  along, 
Tmop  after  troop,  halted  the  martial  throng  ; 
And  all  the  pennooed  trumps  a  louder  blast 
Blew,  as  the  Southern  World's  great  victor  passed. 

Lautaro  turned,  scarce  heeding,  fi*om  the  view. 
And  from  the  noise  of  trumps  and  drums  withdrew  ;  ifio 
And  now,  while  troubled  thoughts  his  bosom  swell, 
Seeks  the  gray  Missionary's  humble  cell 

Fronting  the  ocean,  but  beyond  the  ken 
Of  public  view,  and  sounds  of  murmuring  men. 
Of  unhewn  roots  composed,  and  gnarled  wood, 
A  small  and  rustic  oratoiy  stood  ; 
Upon  its  roof  of  reeds  a]>peared  a  cross. 
The  porch  within  was  liticd  with  manthng  moss  ; 
A  crucifix  and  hour-glass,  on  each  side — 
One  to  admonish  seemed,  and  one  to  guide ; 
This,  to  impress  how  soon  life's  race  is  o'er: 
And  that,  to  Uft  oiu-  hopes  where  time  shall  be  no  more, 

*  V«ldif  I&  bad  before  been  m  CML 
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O'er  the  mde  porch,  with  vn\d  and  gadding  stray*      173 
The  clusteriDg  copu  weaved  its  trellis  gay  ; 
Two  mossy  pines,  high  bending,  interwove 
Their  aged  and  fantastic  ai'ins  above. 
In  front,  amid  the  gay  surrounding  flowers, 
A  dial  counted  the  departing  houi's. 
Oil  which  the  sweetest  light  of  minmier  shone, — 
A  rude  and  brief  inscription  marked  tlie  stone  :  lao 

To  count,  with  passing  shade,  the  hours, 
I  placed  the  dial  Wid  the  flowers ; 
That,  one  by  one,  came  forth,  and  died. 
Blooming,  and  withering,  round  its  side. 
Mortal,  let  the  sight  impart 
Its  peosive  moral  to  thy  heart  I 
Just  heard  to  trickle  through  a  covert  near, 
Lnd  soothing,  with  perpetual  lapse,  the  ear, 
fount,  like  rain-drops,  filtered  through  the  stone, 
bright  as  amber,  on  the  shallows  shone.  lyo 

Intent  his  fairy  pastime  to  pursue, 
Lnd,  gem-like,  hovering  o'er  the  violets  blue, 
^he  humming-bird^  here,  its  unceasing  song 
Heedlessly  murmured,  all  the  summer  long ; 
And  when  the  winter  came,  retired  to  rest, 
L  And  from  the  myrtles  hung  its  trembling  nest- 
™No  sounds  of  a  conflicting  work!  were  near  ; 
The  noise  of  ocean  faintly  met  the  ear. 
That  seemed,  as  sunk  to  rest  the  noontide  blast. 
But  dying  sounds  of  passions  that  were  past ;  200 

Or  closiog  anthems,  when,  far  off,  expire 
The  lessening  echoes  of  the  distant  choir. 

Here^^  every  human  sorrow  hushed  to  rest, 
His  pale  hands  meekly  crossed  upon  his  breast^ 
Anselmo  eat :  the  sun,  with  westering  ray, 
Just  touched  his  temples,  and  his  locks  of  gray* 
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There  vas  no  worldly  feeling  in  his  eje  ; 
The  world  to  bim  was  "as  a  thing  gone  bj/' 
Now,  all  his  features  lit,  lie  raised  his  look, 
Then  bent  it  thoughtfal,  and  unclasped  the  book  ; 
And  whilat  the  hour-glass  shed  its  silent  sand, 
A  tame  opossum^  licked  his  withered  hand. 
That  sweetest  light  of  slow-declining  day. 
Which  through  the  trellis  ponred  its  slanting  raj 
Resting  a  moment  on  his  few  gray  hairs, 
Seemed  light  from  hoaTen  sent  down  to  bless 
prayers. 
When  the  trump  echoed  to  the  quiet  spot, 
lie  thought  upon  the  world,  but  mourned  it  not ; 
Enough  if  his  meek  wisdom  could  control. 
And  bead  to  mercy,  one  proud  soldier*8  soul ; 
Enough,  if,  while  these  distant  scenes  he  trod, 
He  led  one  erring  Indian  to  his  God. 

Whence  comes  my  son  !  with  kind  complacent  loo] 
He  asked,  and  closed  again  the  embossed  book, 
1  come  to  thee  for  peace,  the  youth  replied : 
Oh,  there  is  strife,  and  cruelty,  and  pride, 
In  this  sad  Christian  world  1     My  native  land 
Was  happy,  ere  the  soldier,  with  his  band 
Of  fell  destroyers,  like  a  Tulture,  came, 
And  gave  its  peaceful  scenes  to  blood  and  flame. 
When  will  the  turmoil  of  earth's  tempests  cease  1 
Father,  I  come  to  thee  for  peace — for  peace ! 

Seek  peace,  the  father  criedj  with  God  above : 
In  His  good  time,  all  will  be  peace  and  love. 
We  mourn,  indeed,  mourn  that  all  sounds  of  ill, 
Earth's  fairest  scenes  with  one  deep  murmur  fill ; 
That  yonder  sun,  when  evening  paints  the  sky. 
Sinks,  beauteous,  on  a  world  of  misery  ; 

*  A  aniall  imd  beaultAil  apcdc^,  which  b  domctticdted. 
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The  course  of  wide  destruction  to  withstand,  239 

We  lift  our  feeble  voice — our  trembling  hand  ; 

But  still,  bowed  low,  or  smitten  to  the  dust, 

Father  of  mercy,  still  in  Thee  we  trust ! 

Through  good  or  ill,  in  poverty  or  wealth, 

In  joy  or  woe,  in  sickness  or  in  health, 

Keek  Piety  thy  awful  hand  surveys, 

And  the  feint  murmur  turns  to  prayer  and  praise ! 

We  know — ^whatever  evils  we  deplore — 

Thou  hast  permitted,  and  we  know  no  more  1 

Behold,  illustrious  on  the  subject  plain, 

Some  tow'r-crowned  city  of  imperial  Spain  !  260 

Hark !  'twas  the  earthquake !  ^  clouds  of  dust  alone 

Ascend  from  earth,  where  tower  and  temple  shone ! 

Such  is  the  conqueror's  dread  path :  the  grave 

Yawns  for  its  millions  where  his  banners  wave  ; 

But  shall  vain  man,  whose  life  is  but  a  sigh, 

With  sullen  acquiescence  gaze  and  die  ? 

Alas,  how  little  of  the  mighty  maze 

Of  Providence  our  mortal  ken  surveys ! 

Heaven's  awfiil  Lord,  pavilioned  in  the  clouds. 

Looks  through  the  darkness  that  all  nature  shrouds ;  26O 

And,  far  beyond  the  tempest  and  the  night, 

Bids  man  his  course  hold  on  to  scenes  of  endless  light. 

'  No  part  of  the  world  is  so  subject  to  earthquakes  as  Pern. 
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CANTO  THIRD, 

AEGUMENT. 

Evetiing  und  Night  of  the  same  I^atfm 

AnsdsQo's  stc«y— Converted  Indiana — Confession  of  the  WAndermg  >finstrd — 

Kiglu-Scene, 

CoME,^ — for  the  sun  yet  hangs  above  the  baj, — 
And  whilst  our  time  may  brook  a  brief  delay 
With  other  thoughts,  and,  haply  ivith  a  tear, 
An  old  man's  tale  of  sorrow  thou  shalt  hear, 
I  wished  not  to  reveal  it ; — thoughts  that  dwell 
Deep  in  tlie  lonely  bosom's  inmost  cell 
Unnoticed,  and  unknowoj  too  painful  wake, 
And,  like  a  tempest,  the  dark  spirit  shake. 
When,  starting  from  our  slumberous  apathy, 
We  gaze  upon  the  scenes  of  days  gone  by*  lo 

Yet,  if  a  moment's  irritating  flush, 
Darkens  thy  cheek,^  as  thoughts  conflicting  rush, 
When  I  disclose  my  hidden  griefs,  the  tale 
May  more  than  wisdom  or  reproof  prevail. 
Oh,  may  it  teach  thee,  till  all  trials  cease, 
To  hold  thy  course,  though  sorrowing,  yet  in  peace ; 
Still  looking  up  to  Him,  the  soul's  best  stay. 
Who  Faith  and  Hope  shall  crown,  when  worlds  are 
swept  away ! 
Where  fair  Seville's  Morisco  ^  turrets  gleam 
On  Guadilquiver's  gently-stealing  stream  ;  20 

Whose  silent  waters,  seaward  as  they  glide, 
Reflect  the  wild-rose  thickets  on  its  side, 

*  Indians  of  Chili  are  of  the  lightest  class,  called  by  some  "  white  Indians." 
—  *  Of  Moorish  architecture. 
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Mj  jouth  was  pasaeti     Oh,  dajrs  for  ever  gone  I  23 

How  touched  with  Heaven's  own  light  your  mornings  shone ' 

Even  now,  when  lonely  and  forlorn  I  bend, 
Mj  weary  journey  hastening  to  its  end, 
A  drooping  exile  on  a  distant  shore^ 
I  mourn  the  hours  of  youth  that  are  no  more. 
The  tender  thought  amid  my  prayers  has  part, 
And  steak,  at  times,  from  Heaven  my  aged  heart.       ao 

Forgive  the  cause,  0  God  !^ — forgive  the  tear. 
That  flows,  even  now,  o'er  Leonora's  bier ; 
For,  %idst  the  innocent  and  lovely,  none 
lore  beautiful  than  Leonora  shone. 

As  by  her  widowed  mother's  side  she  knelt^ 
A  sad  and  sacred  sympathy  I  felt. 
At  Easter-tide,  when  the  high  mass  was  sung, 
And,  fuming  high,  the  silver  censer  swimg  ; 
When  rich-hued  windows,  from  the  arches'  height, 
Poured  o'er  the  shrines  a  soft  and  yellow  light ;  ID 

From  aisle  to  aisle,  amid  the  service  clear, 
MTaen  "  Adoremus"  swelled  upon  the  ear, 
(Such  as  to  Heaven  thy  rapt  attention  drew 
Finst  in  the  Christian  churches  of  Pent), 
She  seemed,  methought,  some  spirit  of  the  sky. 
Descending  to  that  holy  harmony. 

But  wherefore  tell,  when  life  and  hope  were  now, 
How  by  degrees  the  soul's  first  passion  grew  1 
I  loved  her,  and  I  won  her  virgin  heart ; 
But  fortune  whispered,  we  a  while  must  part,  50 

The  minster  tolled  the  middle  hour  of  night, 
When,  waked  to  agony  and  wild  affinght* 
I  heard  those  words,  words  of  appalling  dread — 
'*  The  floly  Inquisition  1  "—from  the  bed 
I  started  ;  snatched  my  dagger,  and  my  cloak — 
Who  dare  accuse  me ! — nonCj  in  answer,  spoke. 
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The  demons  seized,  in  silence,  on  their  prey^  67 

And  tore  me  from  my  dreams  of  bliss  away. 

How  frightful  was  their  silence,  and  their  shade, 
In  torch-light,  as  their  rictim  thej  convened, 
By  dark-inscribed,  and  massy-windowed  walls, 
Through  the  dim  twilight  of  terrific  halls  ; 
(For  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  of  that  foul  stain 
Of  pure  religion,  and  the  rights  of  Spain  ;) 
Whilst  the  high  w  indows  shook  to  night's  cold  blast. 
And  echoed  to  the  foot-fall  as  we  passed ! 
*     They  left  mc,  faint  and  breathless  with  affright, 
In  a  cold  cell,  to  solitude  and  night ; 
Oh  I  thinkj  what  horror  through  the  heart  must  thrill  «» 
When  the  last  bolt  was  barred,  and  all  at  once  was  still ! 

Nor  day  nor  night  was  here,  but  a  deep  gloom. 
Sadder  than  darkness,  wrapped  the  living  tomb. 
Some  bread  and  water,  nature  to  sustain, 
Duly  was  brought  when  eve  returned  again ; 
And  thus  I  knew,  hoping  it  were  the  last^ 
Another  day  of  lingering  life  was  passed. 

Five  years  itnmured  In  that  deep  den  of  night, 
1  never  saw  the  sweet  sun's  blessed  light. 
Once  as  the  grate,  with  sullen  sound,  was  barred. 
And  to  the  bolts  the  inmost  cavern  jarredj 
Methought  I  heard,  as  clanged  the  iron  door, 
A  didl  and  hollow  echo  from  the  floor ; 
I  stamped  ;  the  vaultj  and  windiug  caves  around. 
Returned  a  long  and  melancholy  sound. 
With  patient  toil  I  raised  a  massy  stone, 
And  looked  into  a  depth  of  shade  unknown ; 
The  murky  twilight  of  the  Imid  place 
Helped  me,  at  length,  a  secret  way  to  trace ; 
I  entered ;  step  by  step  explored  the  road^ 
In  darkness,  from  my  desolate  abode ;  m 
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Till,  winding  through  long  passages  of  night,  9i 

I  saw,  at  distance,  a  dim  streak  of  light : — 

It  was  the  sun — the  bright,  the  blessed  beam 

Of  day  !    I  knelt — I  wept ; — the  glittering  stream 

Rolled  on  beneath  me,  as  I  left  the  cave, 

Concealed  in  woods  above  the  winding  wave. 

I  rested  on  a  verdant  bank  a  while, 
I  saw  around  the  summer  landscape  smile ; 
I  gained  a  peasant's  hut ;  nor  dared  to  leave, 
Till,  with  slow  step,  advanced  the  glimmering  eve.      loo 
Remembering  still  affection's  fondest  hours, 
I  turned  my  footsteps  to  the  city  towers ; 
In  pilgrim's  dress,  I  traced  the  streets  unknown  : 
No  light  in  Leonora's  lattice  shone. 

The  morning  came ;  the  busy  tumult  swells  ; 
Knolling  to  church,  I  heard  the  minster  bells ; 
Involuntary  to  that  scene  I  strayed, 
Disguised,  where  first  I  saw  my  faithful  maid. 
I  saw  her,  pallid,  at  the  altar  stand, 
And  yield,  half-shrinking,  her  reluctant  hand  ;  no 

She  turned  her  head  ;  she  saw  my  hollow  eyes. 
And  knew  me,  wasted,  wan,  in  my  disguise ; 
She  shrieked,  and  fell ; — breathless,  I  left  the  fane 
In  agony — nor  saw  her  form  again  ; 
And  from  that  day  her  voice,  her  look  were  given, 
Her  name,  her  memory,  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Par  off*  I  bent  my  melancholy  way, 
Heart-sick  and  faint,  and,  in  this  gown  of  gray. 
From  every  human  eye  my  sorrows  hid, 
Unknown,  amidst  the  tumult  of  Madrid.  120 

Grief  in  my  heart,  despair  upon  my  look, 
With  no  companion  save  my  beads  and  book, 
-My  morsel  with  Affliction's  sons  to  shaie, 
To  tend  the  sick  and  poor,  my  only  care, 
VOL.  I.  X 
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Forgotten,  thus  I  lired  ;  till  day  by  day  iss 

Had  worn  nigh  thirteen  years  of  gi'ief  away- 
One  winter's  night,  when  I  had  closed  my  cell. 
And  bid  the  labours  of  the  day  farewell, 
An  aged  c!*one  approached,  with  panting  breathy 
And  bade  me  hasten  to  the  house  of  death*  lao 

I  came.     With  moring  lips  intent  to  pray, 
A  dying  i^^oman  on  a  pallet  lay ; 
Her  lifted  hands  were  wasted  to  the  bone* 
And  ghastly  on  her  look  the  lamp-light  shone  ; 
Beside  the  bed  a  pious  daughter  stands 
Silent,  and,  weeping,  kisses  her  pale  hands. 
Feebly  she  spoke,  and  raised  her  languid  head. 
Forgive,  forgi?e  !^ — they  told  rae  he  was  deadl^ 
But  in  the  sunshine  of  that  drcadfiil  day, 
That  gave  me  to  another's  arms  away,  no 

I  saw  him,  like  a  ghost,  with  deadly  stare  ; 
I  saw  his  wasted  eye-balls*  ghastly  glare ; 
1  saw  his  lips  (oh,  hide  them,  God  of  love !) 
I  saw  his  livid  lips,  half-muttering,  move, 
To  cur^e  the  maid — forgetful  of  her  tow  : — 
Perhaps  he  lives  to  curse — ^to  curse  me  now  I 

He  lives  to  bless !  I  cried  ;  and,  drawing  nigh. 
Held  up  the  crucifix  ;  her  heavy  eye 
She  raised,  and  scarce  pronounced — Does  he  yet  live  ? 
Can  he  his  lost,  his  dying  child  forgive  1  i^o 

Will  God  foi^ive — the  Ijord  who  bled — ^will  He  1 — 
Ah,  no,  there  is  no  mercy  left  for  me ! 

W*ords  were  but  vain,  and  colours  all  too  faint, 
That  awful  moment  of  despair  to  paint 
She  knew  me  ;  her  exhausted  breath,  with  pain^ 
Drawing,  she  pressed  my  hand,  and  spoke  again  : 

By  a  false  guardian*s  cruel  wiles  deceivett 
The  tale  of  fraudfid  falsehood  I  believed. 
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And  thouglit  thee  dead  ;  he  gave  the  stern  command,    U9 

And  bade  me  take  the  rich  Antonio's  hand, 

I  knelt,  implored,  embraced  my  guardian's  knees ; 

Ruthless  inqnisitor,  he  held  the  keja 

Of  the  dark  tortorc^house.^     Trembling  for  life, 

Yesj,  I  became  a  sad,  hcail-broken  ivifc  I 

Yet  curse  me  not ;  of  every  human  care 

Already  my  full  heart  has  had  its  share  : 

Abaodoned,  left  in  youth  to  want  and  woe, 

Oh  I  let  these  tears,  that  agonising  flow, 

Witness  how  deep  er'n  now  mj  heart  is  rent  I 

Yet  one  is  lovely — one  is  innocent!  no 

Protect,  protect,  (and  faint  in  death  she  smiled) 

When  I  am  dead,  protect  my  orphan  child  I 

The  dreadful  prison^  that  so  long  detained 
Mjr  wasting  life,  her  dying  words  explained. 
The  wretched  priest,  who  wounded  me  by  stealth, 
Bartered  her  love,  her  innocence  for  wealth  I 

I  laid  her  bones  in  earth  ;  the  chanted  Iiymn 
Echoed  along  the  hollow  cloister  dim  ; 
1  heard,  far  off,  the  bell  funereal  toll, 
And  sorrowing  said  :   Now  peace  be  with  her  soul  I  iso 

Far  o'er  the  Western  Ocean  I  conveyed, 
And  Indiana  called  the  orphan  maid ; 
Beneath  my  eye  she  grew,  and,  day  by  day, 
Seemed,  grateful,  every  kindness  to  repay. 

Renouncing  Spain,  her  cnielties  and  crimes, 
Amid  untutored  tribes,  in  distant  climes^ 
*Twas  mine  to  spread  the  light  of  truth,  or  save 
From  stripes  and  torture  the  poor  Indian  slave. 
I  saw  thee,  young  and  innocent,  alone, 
Cast  on  the  mercies  of  a  race  unknown  ;  100 

^  SerllTe  was  ihe  6rst  place  In  Spain  m  wkieh  the  Inqiiimlion  vr«i  estab- 
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I  saWj  in  dark  adversity's  cold  hour,  IW 

Thy  virtues  blooming,  lite  a  %viiiter  s  flower ; 

From  chains  and  Blavery  I  redeemed  thy  youth> 

Poured  on  thy  mental  sight  the  beams  of  truth  ; 

By  thy  wanii  heart  and  mild  demeauour  won, 

Called  thee  my  other  child — my  age's  son, 

I  need  not  tell  the  sequel ; — not  unmoved 

Poor  Indiana  heard  thy  tale,  and  loved  ; 

Some  sympathy  a  kindi'ed  fate  might  claim ; 

Your  yearsj  your  fortunes,  and  yom*  friend  the  same  ; 

Both  early  of  a  parent's  care  bereft,  201 

Both  strangers  in  a  world  of  sadness  left ;  1 

I  mai*ked  each  slowly-struggling  thought ;  I  shed 
A  tear  of  love  paternal  on  each  head  ; 
And,  while  I  saw  her  timid  eyes  incline^ 
Blessed  the  atl'eetion  that  had  made  her  thine  1 
Here  let  the  murmui's  of  despondence  cease  : 
There  is  a  God — believe — and  part  in  peace  I 

Rich  hues  illumed  the  track  of  dying  day 
As  the  great  sun  sank  in  the  western  bay,  Sli> 

And  only  its  last  light  yet  lingering  shone. 
Upon  the  highest  palm-ti^ee's  feathery  cone ; 
When  at  a  distance  on  the  dewy  plain^ 
In  mingled  group  appeared  an  Indian  train  ; 
Men,  women,  children,  round  Anselmo  pressj 
Farewell !  they  cried-     He  raised  his  hand  to  bless* 
And  said  :  My  children,  may  the  God  above 
Still  lead  yon  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  love ; 
To-morroWj  we  must  part ; — when  I  am  gone, 
Raise  on  this  spot  a  cross,  and  place  a  stone,  sta 

That  tribes  unborn  may  some  memonal  have. 
When  I  far  off'  am  mouldering  in  the  grave, 
Of  that  poor  messenger,  who  tidings  bore 
Of  Gospel-mercy  to  your  distant  shore. 
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The  crowd  retired  ;  along  the  twilight  gray,  225 

The  condor  kept  its  solitary  way, 
The  fire-flies  shone,  when  to  the  hermit's  cell 
Who  hastens  but  the  minstrel  Zarinel ! 
In  foreign  lands,  far  from  his  native  home, 
'Twas  his,  a  gay,  romantic  youth,  to  roam,  230 

With  a  light  cittern  o'er  his  shouldera  slung, 
"Where'er  he  passed  he  played,  and  loved,  and  sung ; 
And  thus  accomplished,  late  had  joined  the  train 
Of  gallant  soldiers  on  the  southern  plain. 
Father,  he  cried,  uncertain  of  the  fate 
That  may  to-morrow's  toilsome  march  await, 
For  long  will  be  the  road,  I  would  confess 
Some  secret  thoughts  that  on  my  bosom  press. 
They  are  of  one  I  left,  an  Indian  maid. 
Whose  trusting  love  my  careless  heart  betrayed.         240 
Say,  may  I  speak  ? 

Say  on,  the  father  cried, 
Nor  be  to  penitence  all  hope  denied. 

Then  hear,  Anselmo !     From  a  very  child 
I  loved  all  fancies  marvellous  and  wild ; 
I  turned  from  truth,  to  listen  to  the  lore 
Of  many  an  old  and  fabling  troubadour. 
Thus,  with  impassioned  heart,  and  wayward  mind, 
To  dreams  and  shapes  of  shadowy  things  resigned, 
I  left  my  native  vales  and  village  home,  26O 

Wide  o'er  the  world  a  minstrel  boy  to  roam. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  day,  the  hour. 
When,  all  my  soul  resigned  to  Fanc/s  power. 
First,  from  the  snowy  Pyrenees,  I  cast 
My  labouring  vision  o'er  the  landscape  vast. 
And  saw  beneath  ray  feet  long  vapours  float. 
Streams,  mountains,  woods,  and  ocean's  mist  re- 
mote. 
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There  once  I  met  a  soldier,  poor  and  oldj 

AVho  tales  of  Cortes  and  Bilboa  told, 

Atid  this  new  world  ;  be  spoke  of  Indian  maids, 

Rivers  like  seas,  and  forests  whose  deep  slrndes 

Had  neTer  yet  been  pierced  bj  morning  ray, 

And  how  the  green  bird  mocked,  and  talked  all  day. 

Imagination  thus,  in  colours  new, 
This  distant  world  presented  to  ray  view ; 
Young*  and  enchanted  with  the  fancied  scene, 
I  crossed  the  toiling  seas  that  roared  between, 
And  with  ideal  images  impressed, 
Stood  on  these  unknown  shores  a  wondering  guest 

Still  to  romantic  phantasies  resigned^  270 

I  left  Callao's  crowded  port  behind. 
And  climbed  the  mountains  ir liich  their  shadow  threw 
Upon  the  lessening  summits  of  Pern. 
Some  sheep  the  armed  peasants  drove  before. 
That  all  our  food  through  the  wild  passes  bore. 
Had  wandered  in  the  frost-smoke  of  the  morn» 
Far  from  the  track  ;  I  blew  the  signal  horn — 
But  echo  only  answered ;  *raid  the  snows, 
Wildered  and  lost,  I  saw  the  evening  close. 
The  sun  was  setting  in  the  crimson  west ;  MQ 

In  all  the  earth  I  had  no  home  of  rest ; 
The  last  sad  light  upon  the  ice-hills  shone  ; 
I  seemed  forsaken  in  a  world  unknown  ; 
How  did  my  cold  and  sinking  heart  rejoice^ 
When,  hark  !  niethought  I  heard  a  human  voice  I 
It  might  be  some  wild  Indian's  roving  troop, 
Or  the  dread  echo  of  their  distant  whoop  ; 
Still  it  was  human*  and  I  seemed  to  find 
Again  some  commerce  with  remote  mankind. 
The  voice  comes  nearer,  rising  through  the  shade —    S9i 
Is  it  the  song  of  some  rude  mountain-maid  1 
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And  now  I  heard  the  tread  of  hastening  feet,  292 

And,  in  the  western  glen,  a  Llama  bleat. 

I  listened — all  is  still ;  but  hark  !  again 

Near  and  more  near  is  heard  the  welcome  strain  ; 

It  is  a  wild  maid's  carolling,  who  seeks 

Her  wandering  Llama  'midst  the  snowy  peaks  : 

Truant,  she  cried,  thy  lurking  place  is  found ! 

With  languid  touch  I  waked  the  cittern's  sound. 
And  soon  a  maid,  by  the  pale  light,  I  saw  soo 

Gaze  breathless  with  astonishment  and  awe  : 
What  instant  terrors  to  her  fancy  rose, 
Ha  !  is  it  not  the  Spirit  of  the  snows  ! 
But  when  she  saw  me,  weary,  cold,  and  weak, 
Stretch  forth  my  hand  (for  now  I  could  not  speak). 
She  pitied,  raised  me  from  the  snows,  and  led 
My  faltering  footsteps  to  her  father's  shed  ; 
The  Llama  followed  with  her  tinkling  bell ; 
The  dwelling  rose  within  a  craggy  dell, 
O'erhung  with  icy  summits.     To  be  brief,  810 

She  was  the  daughter  of  an  aged  chief ; 
He,  by  her  gentle  voice  to  pity  won. 
Showed  mercy,  for  himself  had  lost  a  son. 
The  father  spoke  not ;  by  the  pine-wood  blaze. 
The  daughter  stood,  and  turned  a  cake  of  maize  ; 
And  then,  as  sudden  shone  the  light,  I  saw 
Such  features  as  no  artist  hand  might  draw. 
Her  form,  her  face,  her  symmetry,  her  ah-. 
Father  !  thy  age  must  such  recital  spare  : — 
She  saved  my  life  ;  and  kindness,  if  not  love,  820 

Might  sure  in  time  the  coldest  bosom  move ! 
Mine  was  not  cold  ;  she  loved  to  hear  me  sing, 
And  sometimes  touched  with  playful  hand  the  string ; 
And  when  I  waked  some  melancholy  strain. 
She  wept,  and  smiled,  and  bade  me  sing  again. 
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So  many  a  liappy  day,  in  tliis  deep  gleHj  S2^ 

Far  from  tbe  noise  of  life,  and  sounds  of  men, 

Was  passed  !     Naj,  father,  the  sad  sequel  hear  : 

*Twas  now  the  Icafj  spring-tirae  of  the  jear^ — 

Ambition  called  me :  true,  I  knew  to  part 

Would  break  her  generous,  warm,  and  trusting  heart ; 

True,  I  had  vowed,  but  now  estranged  and  cold, 

She  saw  my  lookj  and  slmddered  to  behold  : — 

She  woidd  go  with  me,  leave  the  lonely  glade 

Where  she  grew  np,  but  my  stem  Toice  forbade ; 

She  hid  her  face  and  wept :  Go  then  away^ 

(Father,  methinks,  ev'n  now,  I  hear  her  say) 

Go  to  thy  distant  land,  forget  this  tear, 

Forget  tliese  rocks,  forget  I  once  was  dear ; 

Fly  to  the  world,  o'er  the  wide  ocean  fly,  tio 

And  leave  me  nn remembered  here  to  die  I 

Yet  to  my  father  should  I  all  relate. 

Death,  instant  death,  would  be  a  traitor's  fate  ! 

Nor  fear,  nor  pity  moved  my  stubborn  mvnd, 
I  left  her  sorrows  and  the  scene  behind ; 
I  sought  Valdivia  on  the  southern  plain, 
And  joined  the  careless  military  train  ; 
Oh !  ere  I  sleep,  thus,  lowly  on  my  knee, 
Father,  1  absolution  crave  from  thee  ! 

Anselmo  spoke,  with  look  and  voice  severe  :  250 

Yes,  thoughtless  youth,  my  absolution  hear. 
First,  by  deep  penitence  the  wrong  atone, 
Then  absolution  ask  from  God  alone ! 
Yet  stay,  and  to  my  warning  voice  attend, 
And  hear  me  as  a  father,  and  a  friend. 
Let  Truth  severe  be  wayward  Fancy's  guide, 
Let  stern-eyed  Conscience  o'er  each  thought  preside ; 
The  passions,  that  on  noblest  natures  prey, 
Oh !  cast  them,  like  corroding  bonds,  away ! 
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Disdain  to  act  mean  falsehood's  coward  part,  860 

And  let  religion  dignify  thine  art. 

If,  by  thy  bed,  thou  seest  at  midnight  stand 

Pale  Conscience,  pointing,  with  terrific  hand. 

To  deeds  of  darkness  done,  whilst,  like  a  corse, 

To  shake  thy  soul,  uprises  dire  Remorse  ; 

Fly  to  God's  mercy,  fly,  ere  yet  too  late — 

Perhaps  one  hour  marks  thy  eternal  fate ; 

Let  the  warm  tear  of  deep  contrition  flow. 

The  heart  obdurate  melt,  like  softening  snow, 

The  last  vain  follies  of  thy  youth  deplore,  87o 

Then  go,  in  secret  weep,  and  sin  no  more ! 

The  stars  innumerous  in  their  watches  shone — 
Anselmo  knelt  before  the  cross  alone. 
Ten  thousand  glowing  orbs  their  pomp  displayed. 
Whilst,  looking  up,  thus  silently  he  prayed  : — 

Oh !  how  oppressive  to  the  aching  sense, 
How  fearftil  were  this  vast  magnificence. 
This  prodigality  of  glory,  spread 
Above  a  poor  and  dying  emmet's  head. 
That  toiled  his  transient  hour  upon  the  shore  sso 

Of  mortal  life,  and  then  was  seen  no  more  ; 
If  man  beheld,  on  his  terrific  throne, 
A  dark,  cold,  distant  Deity,  alone ! 
Felt  no  relating,  no  endearing  tie. 
That  Hope  might  upwards  raise  her  glistening  eye, 
And  think,  with  deep  unutterable  bliss. 
In  yonder  radiant  realm  my  kingdom  is ! 

More  glorious  than  tliose  orbs  that  silent  roll, 
Shines  Heaven's  redeeming  mercy  on  the  soul — 
Oh,  pure  efiulgence  of  unbounded  love !  soo 

In  Thee,  I  think — I  feel — I  live — I  move  ; 
Yet  when,  0  Thou,  whose  name  is  Love  and  Light, 
When  will  thy  Dayspring  on  these  realms  of  night 
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Arise !    Oh !  when  sliall  severed  oatioES  raise 

One  hallelujah  of  triuniphaat  praise, 

Tibet  ou  Fars,  Andes  on  Atlas  call, 

And  "  roll  the  loud  hosannah"  rouud  the  ball ! 

Soon  may  Thy  kingdom  come,  that  love,  and  peaije. 
And  charity^  may  bid  earth's  chidings  cease ! 
Meantime,  in  life  or  death,  through  good  or  ill,  lOO 

Thy  poor  and  feeble  servant,  I  fulfil, 
As  best  I  may.  Thy  high  aud  holy  wiU, 
Till,  weary*  on  the  world  my  eyelids  clos^ 
And  I  enjoy  my  long  and  last  repose  I 


CANTO  FOURTIf, 


ARGOMEKT. 


Aaiemblj  of  Indian  warnors^-CatifKitjcan,  Ongolmo,  Teveapd,  Mountain- 
chief — Song  of  t lit  Iinliaii  WUard — White  woimm  tiiid  cbiU. 

Far  in  the  centre  of  the  deepest  wood, 

The  assembled  fathers  of  their  country  stood. 

'Twas  midnight  now  ;  the  pine-wood  fire  burned  red. 

And  to  the  leaves  a  shadowy  glimmer  spread ; 

The  struggling  smoke,  or  flame  with  fitful  glance, 

Obscured,  or  showed,  some  dreadful  countenance ; 

And  every  warrior,  as  his  club  he  reared, 

With  larger  shadow,  indistinct,  appeared ; 

While  more  terrific,  his  wild  locks  and  mien, 

And  fierce  eye,  through  the  quivering  smoke,  was  seen,  lo 

In  sea-wolf's  skin,  here  Mariantu  stood ; 
Gnashed  his  white  teeth,  impatient,  and  cried,  blood ! 
His  lofty  brow,  with  crimson  feathers  bound, 
Here,  brooding  death,  the  huge  Ongolmo  frowned  ; 
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And,  like  a  giant  of  no  earthly  race,  is 

To  his  broad  shoulders  heaved  his  ponderous  mace. 

With  lifted  hatchet,  as  in  act  to  fell, 

Here  stood  the  young  and  ardent  Teucapel. 

like  a  lone  cypress,  stately  in  decay, 

When  time  has  worn  its  summer  boughs  away,  20 

And  hung  its  trunk  with  moss  and  lichens  sere. 

The  Mountain-warrior  rested  on  his  spear. 

And  thus,  and  at  this  hour,  a  hundred  chiefs, 

Chosen  avengers  of  their  country's  griefs  ; 

Chiefe  of  the  scattered  tribes  that  roam  the  plain, 

That  sweeps  from  Andes  to  the  western  main. 

Their  country-gods,  around  the  coiling  smoke. 

With  sacrifice,  and  silent  prayers,  invoke. 

For  all,  at  first,  were  silent  as  the  dead  ; 

The  pine  was  heard  to  whisper  o'er  their  head,  so 

So  stood  the  stem  assembly ;  but  apart. 

Wrapped  in  the  spirit  of  his  fearful  art. 

Alone,  to  hollow  sounds  of  hideous  hum, 

The  wizard-seer  struck  his  prophetic  drum. 

Silent  they  stood,  and  watched  with  anxious  eyes. 
What  phantom-shape  might  from  the  ground  arise  ; 
No  voices  came,  no  spectre-form  appeared ; 
A  hollow  sound,  but  not  of  winds,  was  heard 
Among  the  leaves,  and  distant  thunder  low. 
Which  seemed  like  moans  of  an  expiring  foe.  40 

His  crimson  feathers  quivering  in  the  smoke, 
Then,  with  loud  voice,  first  Mariantu  spoke  : 

Hail  we  the  omen !     Spirits  of  the  slain, 
I  hear  your  voices !     Mourn,  devoted  Spain  ! 
Pale-visaged  tyrants  1  still,  along  our  coasts, 
Shall  we  despairing  mark  your  iron  hosts  1 
Spirits  of  our  brave  fathers,  curse  the  race 
Who  thus  your  name,  your  memory  disgrace ! 
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No  ;  though  yon  mountain's  everlasting  snows  44 

lu  yaiu  Almagro's^  toilsome  Biarch  oppose ; 
Though  Atacaioas  long  and  wasteful  plain 
Be  heaped  with  blackening  carcase^  in  vain  ; 
Though  still  fresh  hosts  those  snowy  summits  scale. 
And  scare  the  Llamas  with  their  glittering  mail ; 
Though  sullen  castles  lour  along  our  shore ; 
Though  our  polluted  soil  be  drenched  with  gore  ; 
Insolent  tyrants  !  we^  prepared  to  die^ 
Your  arms,  your  horsea,  and  your  godsj  defy ! 

He  spoke  :  the  warriors  stamped  upon  the  ground. 
And  tore  the  feathers  that  their  foreheads  bound        m 
Insolent  tyrants  !  burst  the  general  cry, 
We,  met  for  vengeance — we,  prepared  to  die» 
Your  arms,  your  horses,  and  your  gods^  defy  ! 

Then  Teucapel,  with  warm  emotion,  cried  i 
This  hatchet  never  yet  in  blood  was  dyed  ; 
May  it  be  buried  deep  within  ray  heart, 
If  living  from  the  conflict  I  depart, 
Till  loud,  from  shore  to  shore,  is  heard  one  cry, 
See !  in  their  gore  where  the  last  tyrants  lie  ! 

The  Mountain-warrior  :  Oh,  that  I  could  raise         70 
The  hatchet  too,  as  in  my  better  days, 
When  victor  on  Maypocha's  banks  I  stood ; 
And  while  the  indignant  river  rolled  in  blood. 
And  our  swift  arrows  hissed  like  rushing  rain, 
I  cleft  Almagro's  iron  helm  in  twain ! 
My  strength  is  well-nigh  gone !  years  marked  with  woe 
Have  o'er  me  passed,  and  bowed  my  spirit  low ! 
Alas,  I  have  no  sou  !     Beloved  boy. 
Thy  father's,  last,  best  hope,  his  pride,  his  joy ! 

*  The  first  Spaniard  who  visited  Chili.  He  entered  it  by  the  dreadful  pas- 
sage of  the  snows  of  the  Andes ;  but  afterwards  tlie  passage  was  attempted 
tlirough  the  desert  of  Atacama. 
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Oh,  hadst  thou  lived,  sole  object  of  my  prayers,  so 

To  guard  my  waning  life,  and  these  gray  hairs, 
How  brayely  hadst  thou  now,  in  manhood's  pride, 
Swung  the  uplifted  war-club  by  my  side ! 
But  the  Great  Spirit  willed  not !     Thou  art  gone ; 
And,  weary,  on  this  earth  I  walk  alone  ; 
Thankful  if  I  may  yield  my  latest  breath, 
And  bless  my  country  in  the  pangs  of  death ! 

With  words  deliberate,  and  uplifted  hand. 
Mild  to  persuade,  yet  dauntless  to  command. 
Raising  his  hatqhet  high,  Caupolican  90 

Surreyed  the  assembled  chiefs,  and  thus  began  : 

Friends,  fathers,  brothers,  dear  and  sacred  names ! 
Your  stern  resolve  each  ardent  look  proclaims ; 
On  then  to  conquest ;  let  one  hope  inspire, 
One  spirit  animate,  one  vengeance  fire  ! 
Who  doubts  the  glorious  issue !     To  our  foes 
A  tenfold  strength  and  spirit  we  oppose. 
In  them  no  god  protects  his  mortal  sons. 
Or  speaks,  in  thunder,  from  their  roaring  guns. 
Nor  come  they  children  of  the  radiant  sky ;  100 

But,  like  the  wounded  snake,  to  writhe  and  die. 
Then,  rush  resistless  on  their  prostrate  bands, 
Snatch  the  red  lightning  from  their  feeble  hands, 
And  swear  to  the  great  spirits,  hovering  near, 
Who  now  this  awful  invocation  hear, 
That  we  shall  never  see  our  household  hearth. 
Till,  like  the  dust,  we  sweep  them  from  the  earth. 
But  vain  our  strength,  that  idly,  in  the  fight, 
Tumultuous  wastes  its  ineffectual  might, 
Unless  to  one  the  hatchet  we  confide  ;  110 

Let  one  our  numbers,  one  our  counsels  guide. 
And,  lo !  for  all  that  in  this  world  is  dear, 
I  raise  this  hatchet,  raise  it  high,  and  swear, 
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Nerer  again  to  lay  it  down,  till  we,  iii 

And  all  who  lore  this  injured  land,  arc  free  I 

At  once  the  loud  acclaim  tnmultuoug  ran  : 
Out  spears>  our  life-blood,  for  Caupolicau  ! 
With  thee^  for  all  that  in  this  world  is  d<iar, 
We  lift  our  hatchets,  lift  them  high,  and  swear, 
Never  aga^iu  to  lay  them  down,  till  we,  iso 

And  all  who  love  this  injured  laud,  are  fi^e  ! 

Then  thus  the  chosen  chief :  Bring  forth  the  dave. 
And  let  the  death-dance  recreate  the  brave. 

Two  warriors  led  a  Spanish  captive,  bound 
With  thongs  ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground* 
Dark  cypresses  the  mournful  spot  inclose ; 
High  in  the  midst  an  ancient  mound  arose^ 
Marked  on  each  side  with  monumental  stones. 
And  white  beneath  with  skulls  and  scattered  bonos* 
Four  poniards,  on  the  mound,  encircling  stood,  130 

With  points  erect,  dark  with  forgotten  blood. 

Forthwith,  with  louder  voice,  the  chief  commands 
Bring  forth  the  lots,  unbind  the  captive's  hands ; 
Then  north,  towards  his  country,  turn  his  face, 
And  dig  beneath  his  feet  a  narrow  space.^ 

Caupolicau  uplifts  his  axe,  and  cries  : 
Gods,  of  our  land  be  yours  this  sacrifice ! — 
Now,  listen,  warriors ! — and  forthwith  commands 
To  place  the  billets  in  the  captive's  hands — 
Soldier,  cast  in  the  lot !  i4o 

With  looks  aghast, 
The  captive  in  the  trench  a  billet  cast. 

Soldier,  declare,  who  leads  the  arms  of  Spain, 
Where  Santiago  frowns  upon  the  plain  ? 

1  The  reader  is  referred  to  Molina  for  a  particular  description  of  the  war 
sacrifice,  which  is  very  striking  and  poetical. 
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CAPTIVE. 

Villagra !  146 

WARRIOR. 

Earth  upon  the  billet  heap  ; 
So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buried  deep  1 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name !  i5o 

WARRIOR. 

Captive,  declare  who  leads  the  Spanish  bands, 
Where  the  proud  fortress  shades  Coquimbo's  sands. 

CAPTIVE. 

Ocampo  I 

WARRIOR. 

Earth  upon  the  billet  heap  ; 
So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buried  deep ! 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name ! 

WARRIOR. 

Cast  in  the  lot. 

Again,  with  looks  aghast, 
The  captive  in  the  trench  a  billet  cast.  leo 

Pronounce  his  name  who  here  pollutes  the  plain. 
The  leader  of  the  mailed  hosts  of  Spain ! 

CAPTIVE. 

Valdiria ! 

At  that  name  a  sudden  cry 
Burst  forth,  and  erery  lance  was  lifted  high. 
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WABItlOR, 

VoldiTia  I  ic« 

Earth  upon  the  billet  heap  ; 
So  may  a  tyraot's  heart  be  buried  deep  ! 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
Accursed  be  hh  nation  and  his  name  1  no 

And  now  loud  yell3,  and  whoops  of  death  resound  ; 
The  shuddering  captive  ghastly  gazed  around, 
When  the  huge  war-club  smote  him  to  the  ground. 
Again  deep  stillueas  hushed  the  iisteoing  crowd. 
While  the  prophetic  wizard  sang  aloud. 

SONG  TO  THE  GOD  OF  WAB. 

By  thy  habitation  dread. 

In  the  Talley  of  the  dead. 

Where  no  sun,  nor  day,  nor  nighty 

Breaks  the  red  and  dusky  light ; 

By  the  grisly  troops,  that  ride,  180 

Of  slaughtered  Spaniards,  at  thy  side, — 

Slaughtered  by  the  Indian  spear, 

Mighty  Epananum,^  hear ! 

Hark,  the  battle  !     Hark,  the  din  ! 

Now  the  deeds  of  Death  begin ! 

The  Spaniards  come,  in  clouds !  above, 

I  hear  their  hoarse  artillery  move  ! 

Spirits  of  our  fathers  slain. 

Haste,  pursue  the  dogs  of  Spain  ! 

The  noise  was  in  the  northern  sky  !  i90 

Haste,  pursue  !     They  fly — they  fly  1 

Now  from  the  cavern's  secret  cell, 

Where  the  direst  phantoms  dwell, 

'  Name  of  the  War-deity. 
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See  they  rush,^  and,  riding  high,  194 

Break  the  moonlight  as  they  fly  ; 
And,  on  the  shadowed  plain  beneath, 
Shoot,  unseen,  the  shafts  of  Death  1 
O'er  the  devoted  Spanish  camp, 
Like  a  vapour,  dark  and  damp. 
May  they  hover,  till  the  plain  200 

*  Is  hid  beneath  the  countless  slain ; 
And  none  but  silent  women  tread 
From  corse  to  corse,  to  seek  the  dead ! 

The  wavering  fire  flashed  with  expiring  light. 
When  shrill  and  hollow,  through  the  cope  of  night, 
A  distant  shout  was  heard  ;  at  intervals, 
Increasing  on  the  listening  ear  it  falls. 
It  ceased ;  when,  bursting  from  the  thickest  wood, 
With  lifted  axe,  two  gloomy  warriors  stood  ; 
Wan  in  the  midst,  with  dark  and  streaming  hair,       210 
Blown  by  the  winds  upon  her  bosom  bare, 
A  woman,  faint  from  terror  s  wild  alarms. 
And  folding  a  white  infant  in  her  arms. 
Appeared.     Each  warrior  stooped  his  lance  to  gaze 
On  her  pale  looks,  seen  ghastlier  through  the  blaze. 
Save !  she  exclaimed,  with  harrowed  aspect  wild ; 
Oh,  save  my  innocent,  my  helpless  child ! 
Then  Minting  fell,  as  from  death's  instant  stroke  ; 
Caupolican,  with  stem  inquiry,  spoke  : 
Whence  come,  to  interrupt  our  awful  rite,  220 

At  this  dread  hour,  the  warriors  of  the  night  ? 

From  ocean. 

Who  is  she  who  fainting  lies, 
And  now  scarce  lifts  her  supplicating  eyes  ? 

'  Terrific  imaginary  beings,  caUed  **  man-animals,"  that  leave  their  caves 
bj  night,  and  scatter  pestilence  and  death  as  they  fly.— See  Molina, 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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The  Spanish  ship  went  down ;  the  seamen  bore»     2^5 
In  a  small  boat,  this  woman  to  the  shore : 
Thoy  fell  beneath  our  hatchets, — and  again^ 
We  gave  them  back  to  the  insulted  main,^ 
The  child  and  woman — of  a  race  we  hate — 
Warriors,  'tig  joiirs>  here  to  decide  their  fate,  tsa 

Vengeance !  aloud  fierce  Mariantu  cried  : 
Let  vengeance  on  the  race  be  satisfied ! 
Let  none  of  hated  Spanish  blood  remain, 
Woman  or  child,  to  violate  our  plain ! 

Amid  that  dark  and  bloody  scene,  the  chUd 
Stretched  to  the  mountain-chief  his  hands  and  smiled. 
A  starting  tear  of  pity  dimmed  the  eye 
Of  the  old  warrior,  thongh  ho  knew  not  why. 
Oh,  think  upon  yonr  little  ones  !  he  cried, 
Nor  be  compassion  to  the  weak  denied,  i 

Caupohcan  then  fixed  his  aspect  mild 
On  the  white  woman  and  her  shrinking  child, 
Then  firmly  spoke  : — 

White  woman,  we  were  free. 
When  first  thy  brethren  of  the  distant  sea 
Came  to  our  shores  ]     White  woman,  theirs  the  guilt  I 
Theirs,  if  the  blood  of  innocence  be  spilt ! 
Yet  blood  we  seek  not,  though  our  arms  oppose 
Tlie  hate  of  foreign  and  reraorselcss  foes  ; 
Thou  earnest  here  a  captive^  so  abide,  t$t^ 

Till  the  Great  Spirit  shall  our  cause  decide. 

He  spoke  :  the  warriors  of  the  night  obey ; 
And,  ere  the  earliest  streak  of  dawning  day. 
They  lead  her  from  the  scene  of  blood  away. 

■  **  Eeiider  them  back  upon  tbe  ioAultcd  o(xm."~Ci>krk^ 
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CANTO  FIFTH. 


ARGUMENT. 


Ocean  Cave— Spaniah  Captive— Wild  Indian  Maid— Genios  of  Andes, 
and  Spirits. 

*Ti8  dawn : — the  distant  Andes'  rocky  spires, 
One  after  one,  have  caught  the  orient  fires. 
Where  the  dun  condor  shoots  his  upward  flight, 
His  wings  are  touched  with  momentary  light. 
Meantime,  beneath  the  mountains'  glittering  heads, 
A  boundless  ocean  of  gray  vapour  spreads, 
That  o'er  the  champaign,  stretching  far  below. 
Mores  now,  in  clustered  masses,  rising  slow, 
Till  all  the  living  landscape  is  displayed 
In  yarious  pomp  of  colour,  light,  and  shade^  lo 

Hills,  forests,  rivers,  lakes,  and  level  plain. 
Lessening  in  sunshine  to  the  southern  main. 
The  Llama's  fleece  fumes  with  ascending  dew; 
The  gem-like  humming-birds  their  toils  renew ; 
And  there,  by  the  wild  river^s  devious  side. 
The  tall  flamingo,  in  its  crimspn  pride, 
Stalks  on,  in  richest  plumage  bright  arrayed, 
Wiik  snowy  neck  superb,^  and  legs  of  lengthening  shade. 
JBad  maid,  for  others  may  the  valleys  ring, 

-Pox-  other  ears  the  birds  of  morning  sing ;  20 

^ox-  other  eyes  the  palms  in  beauty  wave, 

"^^•rft  is  thy  prison  in  the  ocean-cave ! 

-Amid  that  winding  cavern's  inmost  shade, 

-^  stripping  rill  its  ceaseless  murmur  made  : 

^  *Xlie  neck  of  the  flamingo  is  white,  and  its  wings  of  rich  and  beaotifid 
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Masses  of  dim-diso)ver€d  crags  aloof) 

Hung,  tbreatening,  from  the  yast  and  vaulted  roof : 

And  through  a  fissure,  in  its  glimmeriDg  height. 

Seen  lite  a  star,  appeared  the  distant  light ; 

Beneath  the  opening,  where  the  sunbeams  shine. 

Far  down,  the  rock-weed  hung  its  slender  twine.  aa 

Here,  pale  and  hound,  the  Spanish  captive  laj^ 
Till  mom  on  mom,  in  silence,  passed  awaj  ; 
When  once,  as  o^er  her  sleeping  child  she  hung. 
And  sad  her  evening  supplication  sung  ; 
Like  a  smaU  gem,  amidst  the  gloom  of  night, 
A  glow-worm  shot  its  green  and  trembling  light, — 
And,  ^mid  the  moss  and  craggy  fragments,  shed 
Faint  lustre  o'er  her  sleeping  infant's  head  ; 
And  hark !  a  voice— a  woman's  voice,  its  sound 
Dies  in  faint  echoes,  'mid  the  vault  profound  :  40 

Let  us  pity  the  poor  white  maid !  ^ 
She  has  no  mother  near ! 
No  friend  to  dry  her  tear  I 
Upon  the  cold  earth  she  is  laid : 
Let  us  pity  the  poor  white  maid  I 
It  seemed  the  burden  of  a  song  of  woe  ; 
And  see,  across  the  gloom  an  Indian  girl  move 

slow! 
Her  nearer  look  is  sorrou^ul,  yet  mild. 
Her  hanging  locks  are  wreathed  with  rock-weed 

wild ; 
Gently  she  spoke^  Poor  Christian,  dry  thy  tear  :  5a 

Art  thou  afraid  ^  all  are  not  cruel  here. 
Oh  !  still  more  wretched  may  my  portion  be, 
Stranger,  if  I  could  injure  thine  and  thee ! 
And,  lo !  I  bring,  from  banks  and  thickets  wild, 
Wood-strawberries,  and  honey  for  thy  child. 

J  From  Mungg  Farit* 
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Whence,  who  art  thou,  who,  in  this  fearful  place,     56 
Does  comfort  speak  to  one  of  Spanish  race  1 

INDIAN. 

It  is  an  Indian  maid,  who  chanced  to  hear 
Thy  tale  of  sorrow,  as  she  wandered  near : 
I  loved  a  white  man  once ;  but  he  is  flown,  eo 

And  now  I  wander  heartless  and  alone. 
I  traced  the  dark  and  winding  way  beneath  : 
But  well  I  know  to  lead  thee  hence  were  death. 
Oh,  say !  what  fortunes  cast  thee  o'er  the  wave, 
On  these  sad  shores  perhaps  to  find  a  grave  1 

SPANISH  WOMAN. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  a  fond  husband  left 
Me  and  this  infant,  of  his  love  bereft ; 
Him  I  have  followed ;  need  I  tell  thee  more, 
Cast  helpless,  friendless,  hopeless,  on  this  shore. 

INDIAN. 

Oh !  did  he  love  thee,  then  ?     Let  death  betide,     7o 
Yes,  from  this  cavern  I  will  be  thy  guide. 
Nay,  do  not  shrink  !  from  Caracalla's  bay, 
Bv'n  now,  the  Spaniards  wind  their  march  this  way. 
As  late  in  yester  eve  I  paced  the  shore 
I  heard  their  signal-^ns  at  distance  roar. 
Wilt  thou  not  follow  ?     He  will  shield  thy  child,— 
The  Christian's  God, — ^through  passes  dark  and  wild 
He  will  direct  thy  way !     Come,  follow  me ; 
Oh,  yet  be  loved,  be  happy,  and  be  free ! 
But  I,  an  outcast  on  my  native  plain,  so 

The  poor  Olola  ne'er  shall  smile  again  1 
So  guiding  from  the  cave,  when  all  was  still, 
And  pointing  to  the  fiirthest  glimmering  hill, 
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The  lodian  led,  tiH  on  Itata's  side* 
The  Spanish  camp  and  night-fires  thej  descried  : 
Then  on  the  strangert  neck  that  wild  maid  fell. 
And  said,  Thy  own  gods  prosper  thee,  farewell  I 

The  owl  ^  is  hooting  overhead  ;  below, 
On  dusky  wing,  the  vampire-bat  sails  slow* 
Ongolmo  stood  before  the  cave  of  night,  i>t} 

Where  the  great  wimrd  eat : — a  lurid  light 
Was  on  his  face  ;  twelve  giant  shadows  frowned. 
His  mute  and  dreadful  ministers,  around. 
Bach  eye-ball,  as  in  life>  was  seen  to  roll. 
Each  lip  to  move ;  but  not  a  living  soul 
Was  there,  save  bold  Ongolmo  and  the  seer. 
The  warrior  half  advanced  bis  lifted  spear, 
Then  spoke  ;  Dread  master  of  the  mighty  lore  ' 
Say,  shall  the  Spaniards  welter  in  their  gore  ? 
Let  these  dark  ministers  the  answer  tell,  loo 

Replied  the  master  of  the  mighty  spell. 
Then  every  giant-shadow,  as  it  stood, 
Lifted  on  high  a  skull  that  dropped  with  blood. 
Yet  more,  the  impatient  warrior  cried  ;  yet  more  ! 
Say,  shall  I  live,  and  drink  the  tyrant's  gore  ? 
'Twas  silenc^j.    Speak !  he  cried  :  none  made  reply. 
At  once  strange  thunder  sliook  the  distant  sky. 
And  all  was  o'er ;  the  grisly  shapes  are  flown. 
And  the  grim  warrior  stands  in  the  wild  woods  idone* 

St  Pedro's  church  had  rung  its  niid^ght  chimes,     no 
And  the  gray  fiiars  were  chanting  at  their  primes, 
When  winds,  as  of  a  rushing  hurricane^ 
Shook  the  tall  windows  of  the  towered  fane ; — 
Sounds  more  than  eartlily  with  the  stonn  Mom^ 
And  a  dire  troop  are  {mssed  to  Ande^  oiaws, 
Where  mighty  spirits  in  mysterious  ring 
Their  diead  prophetic  inamtations  m^g, 

1 11>«^)buot|i««tor|iMdi(tt4miii*elailBfrCUi. 
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Round  Chilian's  crater-smoke,  whose  lurid  light  ii8 

Streams  high  agaiust  the  hollow  cope  of  night. 
Thy  genius,  Andes,  towering  o'er  the  rest, 
RcKse  vast,  and  th\is  a  phantom-shape  addressed  : 
Who  comes  so  swift  amid  the  storm  1 
Ha !  I  know  thy  bloodless  form, 
I  know  thee,  angel,  who  thou  art. 
By  the  hissing  of  thy  dart  I 
'Tis  Death,  the  king !  the  rocks  around, 
Hark !  echo  back  the  fearful  sound  ; — 
'Tis  Death,  the  king !  away,  away ! 
The  famished  vulture  scents  its  prey. 
Spectre,  hence !  we  cannot  die —  lao 

Thy  withering  weapons  we  defy  ; 
Dire  and  potent  as  thou  art ! 
Then  spoke  the  phantom  of  the  uplifted  dart : 
Spirits  who  in  darkness  dwell, 
I  heard  far  oflF  your  secret  spell ! 
Enough,  on  yonder  fatal  shore. 
My  fiends  have  drank  your  children's  gore  ; 
Lo !  I  come,  and  doom  to  fate 
The  murderers,  and  the  foe  you  hate ! 
Of  all  who  shook  their  hostile  spears,  ho 

And  marked  their  way  through  blood  and  tears, 
(Now  sleeping  still  on  yonder  plain) 
But  one — one  only  shall  remain. 
Ere  thrice  the  mom  shall  shine  again. 
Then  sang  the  mighty  spirits.     Thee,  they  sing. 
Hail  to  thee.  Death,  all  hail  to  Death,  the  king  I 
The  penguin  flaps  her  wings  in  gore. 
Devoted  Spain,  along  the  shore. 
Whence  that  shriek  1  with  ghastly  eyes. 
Thy  victor-chief  abandoned  lies !  i5o 

Victor  of  the  southern  world, 
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Whose  crimson  banners  were  unfurled 
O'er  tie  silence  of  the  waves,^ — 
O'er  a  land  of  bleeding  slayea ! 
Victor^  where  is  now  thy  boast ; 
Thine  iron  steeds,  thy  mailed  host  ? 
Hark !  hark  !  even  bow  I  hear  his  cries  !- 
Spirits,  hence ! — he  dies  I  he  dies  1 
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ARGUMENT, 

Tfie  City  of  Conception— The  Citj  of  Peneo— Caattc— Lsataro— Wild  ludlnu 
Blaid— Zamnjl— MUsrcmaiy. 


The  second  moon  had  now  begun  to  wane,  * 
Since  bold  Valdiyia  left  tlie  southern  plain  ; 
Goal  of  his  labours,  Penco's  port  and  bay, 
Far  gleaming  to  the  summer  sunset  lay. 

The  wayworn  veteran,  who  had  slowly  passed 
Through  trackless  woods,  or  o'er  savannahs  vast, 
With  hope  impatient  sees  the  city  spires 
Gild  the  horizon,  like  ascending  fires. 

Now  well-known  sounds  salute  him,  as  more  near 
The  citadel  and  battlements  appear ; 
The  approaching  trumpets  ring  at  intervals  ; 
The  tmmpet  answers  from  the  rampart  walls. 
Where  many  a  maiden  casts  an  anxious  eye. 
Some  long-lost  object  of  her  love  to  espy. 
Or  watches,  as  the  evening  light  illumes 
The  points  of  lances,  or  the  passing  plumes. 
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The  grating  drawbridge  and  the  portal-arch,  17 

Now  echo  to  the  long  battalion's  march ; 
Whilst  every  eye  some  friend  remembered  greets, 
Amid  the  gazing  crowd  that  throngs  the  streets. 

As  bending  o'er  his  mule,  amid  the  throng, 
Pensive  and  pale,  Anselmo  rode  along. 
How  sacred,  'mid  the  noise  of  arms,  appeared 
His  venerable  mien  and  snowy  beard ! 

Whilst  every  heart  a  silent  prayer  bestowed. 
Slow  to  the  convent's  massy  gate  he  rode : 
Around,  the  brothers,  gratulating,  stand, 
And  ask  for  tidings  of  the  southern  land. 

As  from  the  turret  tolls  the  vesper  bell. 
He  seeks,  a  weary  man,  his  evening  cell.  30 

No  sounds  of  social  cheer,  no  beds  of  state. 
Nor  gorgeous  canopies  his  coming  wait ; 
But  o'er  a  little  bread,  with  folded  hands, 
Thanking  the  God  that  gave,  a  while  he  stands ; 
Then,  while  all  thoughts  of  earthly  sorrow  cease, 
Upon  his  pallet  lays  him  down  in  peace. 

The  scene  how  diflFerent,  where  the  castle-hall 
Rings  to  the  loud  triumphant  festival : 
A  hundred  torches  blaze,  and  flame  aloof. 
Long  quivering  shadows  streak  the  vaulted  roof, —      40 
Whilst,  seen  far  olT,  the  illumined  windows  throw 
A  splendour  on  the  shore  and  seas  below. 

Amid  his  captains,  in  imperial  state. 
Beneath  a  crimson  canopy,  elate, 
Valdivia  sits — ^and,  striking  loud  the  strings, 
The  wandering  ministrel  of  Valentia  sings. 
For  Chili  conquered,  fill  the  bowl  again  ! 
For  Chili  conquered,  raise  the  heroic  strain ! 

Lautaro  left  the  hall  of  jubilee 
Unmarked,  and  wandered  by  the  moonlit  sea :  50 
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He  heard  far  off,  in  diasooant  acclaim,  &i 

The  Bongj  the  shout,  and  his  loved  country's  name* 
Aa  swelled  at  times  the  trmnp^s  insulting  sound, 
He  raised  his  ejes  impatient  from  the  ground  ; 
Then  smote  his  breast  indigaantly,  and  cried, 
Chili !  my  country ;  would  that  I  had  died 
On  the  sad  night  of  that  eventful  day 
When  on  the  ground  my  murdered  father  lay ! 
I  should  not  then,  dejected  and  aloncj 
Have  thought  I  heard  his  injm^d  spirit  groan. 
Ha  I  was  it  not  his  form — bis  face — bis  bair ! 
Hold,  soldier  1  stem,  inhuman  soldier,  spare! 
Ha  1  is  it  not  his  blood  i  Avenge^  be  cries, 
Avenge,  my  son,  these  wounds  !  He  faints — he  dies  1 
Leave  me,  dread  shadow !     Can  I  then  forget 
My  father's  look — ^his  voice  ?     He  beckons  yet ! 
Now  on  that  glimmering  rock  I  see  bim  stand : 
Ayenge !  he  cries,  and  waves  his  dim-seen  band ! 
Thus  mused  the  youth,  distempered  and  forlorn, 
When  J  bark  !  the  sound  as  of  a  distant  horn 
Swells  o*er  the  surge !  he  turned  bis  look  around, 
And  still,  with  many  a  pause,  be  beard  the  sound : 
It  came  fi^om  yonder  rocks  ;  and^  list !  what  strain 
Breaks  on  the  silence  of  the  sleeping  main  ? 
I  beard  the  song  of  gladness  ; 

It  seemed  but  yesterday, 
But  it  turned  my  thoughts  to  madness> 
So  soon  it  tbed  away  : 

I  sound  my  sea-shell ;  but  in  rain  I  try 

To  bring  back  that  enchanting  harmony !  i 

Hark  I  heard  ye  not  the  surges  say. 

Oh  !  heartless  maid,  what  canst  thou  do  ? 

O'er  the  moon -gleaming  ocean.  111  wander  away, 

And  paddle  to  Spain  in  my  light  canoe ! 
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The  jouth  drew  near,  by  the  strange  accents  led,    st 
Where  in  a  cave,  wild  sea-weeds  round  her  head. 
And  holding  a  large  sea^cOQch  in  her  hand, 
He  saw,  with  wildering  air,  an  Indian  maiden  stand* 
A  tattered  poncho  o'er  her  shoulders  hung ; 
On  either  side  her  long  black  locks  were  flung ; 
And  now  by  the  moon's  glimmer,  he  espies 
Her  high  cheek-bones,  and  bright  but  hollow  eyes. 
Lautaro  spoke  :  Oh  I  say  what  cruel  wrong 
Weighs  on  thy  hearty  maiden,  what  bodes  thy  song  ? 
She  answered  not,  but  blew  her  shell  again  ; 
Then  thus  renewed  the  desultory  strain  : 
Yes,  yes,  we  must  forget  I  the  world  is  wide  ; 
My  music  now  shall  be  the  dashing  tide  :  loo 

In  the  calm  of  the  deep  I  will  frolic  and  swim — 
With  the  breath  of  the  South  o'er  the  sea-blo^om  *  skim. 

If  ever,  strangeTj  on  thy  way, 
Sounds,  more  than  eai-thly  sweet,  thy  soul  should  move, 

It  is  the  youth  I  Oh !  do  not  eay — 
That  poor  Olola  died  for  love. 
Laotaro  stretched  his  hand  ;  she  said.  Adieu ! 
And  o'er  the  gtimmering  rocks  like  lightning  flew« 
He  followed,  and  still  heard  at  distance  swell 
The  lessening  echoes  of  that  mournful  shell  uu 

It  ceased  at  once  ;  and  now  he  heard  no  more 
Than  the  sea's  murmur  dying  on  the  shore. 
Okla  !^ — ha !  his  sister  had  that  name  ! 
Oh,  horrid  fancies !  sliake  not  thus  his  frame ! 
All  night  he  wandered  by  the  desert  mam^ 
To  catch  the  melancholy  sounds  again. 

Ko  torches  blaze  in  Penco's  castled  hall 
That  echoed  to  the  midnight  festival, 

I  Hi^  t^  a«a''blofteciin/^  HotolhuriiLf  known  to  acaraoa  by  the  name  of  ^^  Porin- 
gum^mmi  orwor^''  b  among  ike  most  fitriiLmg  mid  beAUtifnl  objeotfl  ui  thf 
aihai  of  Ums  Sonilieni  oomn. 
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The  wearj  soldiers  by  their  toils  oppres^d,  ill 

Had  now  retired  to  silence  and  to  rest* 

The  minstrel  onlj,  who  the  song  had  snDg 

Of  noble  Cid,  as  o'er  the  strings  he  hiing^ 

Upon  the  instrument  had  fall  n  asleep, 

Weary,  and  now  was  hushed  in  slumbers  deep* 

Tracing  the  scenes  long  past,  in  busy  dreams 

Again  he  wanders  by  his  native  streams  ; 

Or  sits,  his  evening  saraband  to  sing 

To  the  clear  Garonne's  gentle  murmuring. 

Cold  o'er  the  fleckered  clouds  the  morning  broke 

Aslant  ere  from  his  slumbers  he  awoke  :  iso 

Still  as  he  sat^  nor  yet  had  left  the  place, 

The  first  dim  light  fell  on  his  pallid  face. 

He  wakes — he  gazes  round — the  daMning  day 

Comes  from  the  deep,  in  garb  of  cloudy  gray* 
The  woods  with  crow  of  early  turkeys  ring. 
The  glancing  birds  beneath  the  castle  sing. 
And  the  sole  sun  his  rising  orb  displays, 
Radiant  and  reddening,  through  the  scattered  haze. 

To  recreate  the  languid  sense  a  while. 
When  earth  and  ocean  wore  their  sweetest  smile,       i40| 
He  wandered  to  the  beach  :  the  early  air 
Blew  soft,  and  lifted,  as  it  blew,  his  hair ; 
Flushed  was  his  cheek  ;  his  faded  eye,  more  bright. 
Shone  with  a  faint  but  animated  b'ght, 
While  the  soft  morning  ray  seemed  to  bestow 
On  his  tired  mind  a  transient  kindred  glow, 
As  thus,  with  shadow  stretching  o'er  the  sand, 
He  mused  and  wandered  on  the  winding  strand, 
At  distance  tossed  upon  the  tumbling  tide, 
A  dark  and  floating  substance  he  espied 
He  stood,  and  wherc  the  etidying  surges  beat, 
An  Indian  corse  was  rolled  beneath  his  feet : 
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The  hollow  wave  retired  with  sullen  sound ;  iss 

The  fisice  of  that  sad  corse  was  to  the  ground  ; 

It  seemed  a  female,  by  the  slender  form ; 

He  touched  the  hand — it  was  no  longer  warm  ; 

He  turned  its  fece — 0  God !  that  eye,  though  dim, 

Seemed  with  its  deadly  glare  as  fixed  on  him ! 

How  sunk  his  shuddering  sense,  how  changed  his  hue, 

When  poor  Olola  in  that  corse  he  knew  !  leo 

Lautaro,  rushing  from  the  rocks,  advanced ; 

His  keen  eye,  like  a  startled  eagle's  glanced  : 

"lis  she ! — ^he  knew  her  by  a  mark  impressed 

Prom  earliest  infancy  beneath  her  breast. 

Oh,  my  poor  sister  I  when  all  hopes  were  past 
Of  meetii^  do  we  meet — thus  meet — ^at  last ! 
Then  full  on  Zarinel,  as  one  amazed. 
With  rising  wrath  and  stem  suspicion  gazed  ; 
For  Zarinel  still  knelt  upon  the  sand, 
And  to  his  forehead  pressed  the  dead  maid's  hand,    iro 

Speak !  whence  art  thou  ? 

Pale  Zarinel,  his  head 
Upraising  answered. 

Peace  is  with  the  dead  1 
Him  dost  thou  seek  who  injured  thine  and  thee  1 
Here — strike  the  fell  assassin — I  am  he ! 

Die !  he  exclaimed,  and  with  conyulsive  start 
Instant  had  plunged  the  dagger  in  his  heart. 
When  the  meek  father,  with  his  holy  book. 
And  placid  aspect,  met  his  frenzied  look.  i80 

He  trembled — struck  his  brow — and,  turning  round. 
Flung  the  uplifted  dagger  to  the  ground. 
Then  murmured :  Father,  Heaven  has  heard  thy  prayer- 
But  oh !  the  sister  of  my  soul  lies  there ! 
The  Christian's  God  has  triumphed !  father,  heap 
Some  earth  upon  her  bones,  whilst  I  go  weep ! 
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Anaelmo  with  calm  brow  approached  the  place,  ut 

And  hastened  with  his  staff  his  faltering  pace : 

Ho  I  child  of  guilt  and  wretchedness,  he  cried. 

Speak  !^ — Ilolj  father,  the  sad  youth  replied, 

God  bade  the  scaa  the  accusing  rictim  roll 

Dead  at  my  feet,  to  teach  my  shuddering  soul 

Its  guilt :  Oh  !  father,  holy  father,  pray 

That  heaven  may  take  the  deep,  dire  curse  away ! 

Oh !  yet,  Anselmo  cried,  live  and  repent, 
For  not  in  vain  was  this  dread  waruiog  sent ; 
The  deep  reproaches  of  thy  soul  I  spare, 
Go !  seek  Heaveu*8  peace  by  penitence  and  prayer. 

The  youth  arose,  yet  trembling  from  the  shockf 
And  severed  from  the  dead  raaid's  hair  a  lock  ;  200 

This  to  his  heart  with  trembling  hand  he  pressed* 
And  dried  the  salt-sea  moistui^e  on  his  breast. 

They  laid  her  limbs  within  the  sea-beat  grave. 
And  prayed  :  Her  soul,  0  blessed  Mary^  save  I 
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ARGUMENT. 

Midnight^ Valdivia'fl  tent— Miflaonftry— March  to  ihe  Tali^  Aisuoo^f Ixsi 
sight  of  aasemblgd  ludiims* 

The  watchman  on  the  tower  his  bugle  blew. 
And  swelling  to  the  morn  the  streamers  flew ; 
The  rampart-guns  a  dread  alanim  gave, 
Smoke  rolled,  and  thunder  echoed  o'er  the  wave  ; 
When,  starting  from  his  couchj  Valdivia  cried. 
What  tidings  1  Of  the  tribes !  a  soout  replied  ; 
Ev*n  now,  prep^ed  thy  bulwarks  to  assail, 
Thehr  gathering  numbers  darken  all  the  vale ! 
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Yaldiyia  called  to  the  attendant  youth,  9 

Philip,  he  cried,  belike  thy  words  have  truth ; 
The  formidable  host,  by  holy  James, 
Might  well  appal  our  priests  and  city  dames  I 
Dost  thou  not  fear  1    Nay — dost  thou  not  reply  ? 
Now  by  the  rood,  and  all  the  saints  on  high, 
I  hold  it  sin  that  thou  shouldst  lift  thy  hand 
Against  thy  brothers  in  thy  native  land  I 
But,  as  thou  saidst,  those  mighty  enemies 
Me  and  my  feeble  legions  would  despise. 
Yes,  by  our  holy  lady,  thou  shalt  ride, 
Spectator  of  their  prowess,  by  my  side !  20 

Come  life,  come  death,  our  battle  shall  display 
Its  ensigns  to  the  earliest  beam  of  day ! 
With  louder  summons  ring  the  rampart-bell. 
And  haste  the  shriving  father  from  his  cell ; 
A  soldier's  heart  rejoices  in  alarms : 
And  let  the  trump  at  midnight  sound  to  arms ! 
And  now,  obedient  to  the  chiefs  commands. 
The  gray-haired  priest  before  the  soldier  stands. 
Father,  Valdivia  cried,  fierce  are  our  foes, — 
The  last  event  of  war  God  only  knows ; —  so 

Let  mass  be  sung ;  father,  this  very  night 
I  would  attend  the  high  and  holy  rite. 
Yet  deem  not  that  I  doubt  of  victory. 
Or  place  defeat  or  death  before  mine  eye ; 
It  blenches  not  1    But,  whatsoe'er  befall. 
Good  father,  I  would  part  in  peace  with  all. 
So,  tell  Lautaro— his  ingenuous  mind 
Perhaps  may  grieve,  if  late  I  seemed  unkind : — 
Hear  my  heart  speak,  though  far  from  virtue's  way 
Ambition's  lure  hath  led  my  steps  astray,  40 

No  wanton  exercise  of  barbarous  power 
Harrows  my  shrinking  conscience  at  this  hour. 
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If  hasty  passions  oft  my  spirit  fire^ 

They  flash  a  moment  and  the  next  expire ; 

Lautaro  knowa  it.    There  ia  somewhat  more  : 

I  iFOuld  iiotj  here — ^here^  on  this  distant  shore 

(Should  they^  the  Indian  multitudes,  prevail, 

And  this  good  sword  and  these  firm  sinews  fail) 

Amid  my  deadly  enemies  be  found, 

**  Unhouaeledf  ananealed,^'  upon  the  ground, 

A  dying  man  ; — thy  look,  thy  reverend  age, 

Might  save  my  poor  remains  from  barbVoua  rage  ; 

And  thou  may'st  pay  the  last  sad  obsequies, 

O'er  the  heaped  earth  where  a  brave  soldier  lies  :— 

So  Gob  be  with  thee ! 

By  the  torches'  light* 
The  slow  procession  moves ;  the  solemn  rite 
Is  chanted  :  through  the  aisles  and  arches  dim^ 
At  intervals,  is  heard  the  imploring  hymn*^ 
Now  all  is  still,  that  only  you  might  hear — 
(The  tall  and  slender  tapers  burning  clear, 
Whose  light  Anselmo's  palid  brow  illumes, 
Now  glances  on  the  mailed  soldier  s  plumes) 
Hear,  sounding  far,  only  the  iron  treads 
That  echoed  through  the  cloisters  of  the  dead. 

Dark  clouds  are  wandering  o  er  the  heaven's  wi 
Now  from  the  camp,  at  times,  a  horse  s  neigh 
Breaks  on  the  ear ;  and  ou  the  rampart  height 
The  sentinel  proclaims  the  middle  watch  of  night] 
By  the  dim  taper^s  aoUtary  ray^ 
Tired^  in  his  tent,  the  sovereign  soldier  lay. 

*  It  may  be  necessary  here  to  eay,  that  whenever  the  5p«uiiiFi)^ 
diji  afW  the  fmuieiliatc  walk  of  defence,  llidr  first  otijcct  wjia  J 
charah,  And  to  have,  with  m  muth  pomp  as  potaatble,  the  e€<cle«fastj 
perfbnaed*  Hence  tlic  catliedr&li  fomadsd  bj  them  hi  AMierf 
tronAcend^at  beauty  and  magnifloeaoe. 
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Now  beantiftil^  beneath  the  heaven's  gray  arch. 
Appeared  the  main  battalion's  moTiDg  march  ; 
The  banner  of  the  cross  was  bome  before, 
Aud  next,  with  aspect  sad,  and  tresses  hoar, 
The  holy  man  went  thoughtfully  and  pressed 
A  crucifix,  in  silence,  to  his  bi-east. 
Valdivia,  all  in  burnished  steel  arrayed, 
Upon  whose  crest  the  morn's  effulgence  played 
Majestic  reined  his  steed,  and  seemed  alone. 
Worthy  the  southern  world's  imperial  throne. 
Ilia  features  through  the  barred  casque  that  glow, 
Ilis  pole-axe  pendent  from  the  saddle-bow  ; 
His  dazzling  armour,  and  the  glitter  bright 
Of  his  drawn  sabre,  in  the  orient  light, 
Speak  him  not,  now,  for  knightly  tonmament 
Arrayed,  but  on  emprise  of  prowess  bent, 
And  deeds  of  deadly  strife.     In  blooming  pride. 
The  attendant  youth  rode,  pensire,  by  his  side. 
Their  pennoncd  lances,  waving  in  the  wind. 
Two  hundred  clanking  horsemen  tramped  boliiud. 
In  iron  harness  clad.     The  bugles  blew, 
And  high  in  air  the  sanguine  ensigns  flew. 
The  arbalasters  next,  with  a*oss-bows  slung. 
Marched,  whilst  the  plumed  Moors  their  eymbftis  swung! 
Auxiliar  Indians  here,  a  Yarioiis  train, 
With  spears  and  bows,  darkened  the  distant  plain  ; 
Drums  rolled,  and  fifes  re-echoed  shrill  and  clear. 
At  intervals,  as  near  and  yet  more  near. 
While  flags  and  intermingled  halberds  shine. 
The  long  battalion  drew  its  passing  line. 
Last  rolled  the  heavy  guns,  a  sable  tier^ 
By  Indians  di*awn,  with  matchmen  in  tlie  rear ; 
And  many  a  straggling  mule  and  sumpter-train 
Closed  the  embattled  order  on  the  plam, 
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Till  oouglit  beoeatli  the  azure  skj  appears 

But  the  projecting  points  of  scarce-discovered  spears, 

Slow  up  the  hill,  with  floating  vapours  hoar, 
Or  bj  the  blue  lake's  long  retiring  shore, 
Now  seen  distinct,  throuc;h  the  disparting  haze. 
The  glittering  file  its  bannered  length  displays  ; 
Now  winding  from  the  woods,  again  appears 
The  moving  line  of  matchlocks  and  of  speai's. 
Part  seen,* part  lost ;  the  long  illustrious  march 
Circling  the  swamp,  now  draws  its  various  arch  ; 
And  seemSi  as  on  it  moves,  ineandering  slow^ 
A  radiant  segment  of  a  living  bow. 

Five  days  the  Spaniards,  trooping  in  an^ay,  iso 

O'er  plains  and  headlands,  held  their  eastern  way* 
Oo  the  sixth  early  dawn,  with  shuddering  awe 
And  horror,  in  the  last  defile  they  saw 
Ten  pendent  heads,  from  which  the  gore  still  run. 
All  gashed,  and  grim,  and  blackening  in  the  sun. 
These  were  the  gallant  troop  that  passed  before. 
The  Indians'  vast  encampment  to  explore. 
Led  by  Del  Oro,  now  with  many  a  wound 
Pierced,  and  a  headless  trunk  upon  the  ground. 
The  horses  startled,  as  they  tramped  in  blood  ;  leo 

The  troops  a  moment  half-recoiling  stood 

But  boots  not  now  to  pause,  or  to  retire  ; 
Valdirias  eye  flashed  with  indignaut  fire  : 
Follow  !  he  cried*  brave  comrades,  to  the  hill ! 
And  instant  shouts  the  pealing  valley  fill 

And  now,  up  to  the  hiira  ascending  crest, 
With  animated  look  and  beating  breast. 
He  urged  his  steed  ;  when,  wide  beneath  his  eye, 
He  saw,  in  long  expanse,  Arauco'a  valley  lie* 

Far  as  the  labouring  sight  could  stretch  its  glance. 
One  undulating  mass  of  club  and  laucei  it! 
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One  animated  surface  seemed  to  fill 
The  many-stirring  scene  from  hill  to  hiU  : 
To  the  deep  ma&s  be  pointed  with  his  sword, 
Banner,  advance  1  gire  out  "  Castile ! "  the  word. 

Instant  the  files  adTance,  the  trumpets  bray, 
And  now  the  host  in  terrible  array. 
Ranged  on  the  heights  that  overlook  tbe  plaiup 
lias  halted  1 

But  tbe  task  were  long  and  Tain       im 
To  tell  what  nations,  from  tbe  seas  that  roar 
Round  Patagonia's  melancholy  sbore ; 
From  forests,  brown  with  everlasting  shades ; 
From  rocks  of  sunshine,  white  with  prone  cascades  ; 
From  snowy  summits,  where  the  Llama  roams^ 
Oft  bending  o'er  the  cataract  as  it  foams ; 
From  streams  whose  bridges  i  tremble  from  the  steep ; 
From  lakes,  in  summer  s  sweetest  light  asleep ; 
Indians,  of  sullen  brow  and  giant  bmb,       .^^^ 
With  clubs  terrific,  and  with  aspects  grim,  ^^^^      loo 
Flocked  fearless. 

When  they  saw  the  Spanish  line 
Arrayed,  and  front  to  front,  descending  shine, 
Burst,  instant  burst,  the  universal  cry, 
(Ten  thousand  spears  uplifted  to  the  sky) — 
Tyrants,  we  come  to  conquer  or  to  die ! 

Grim  Mariantu  led  the  Indian  force 
A-left  ;  and,  rushing  to  the  foremost  horse, 
Hurled  with  unerring  aim  tbe  involving  thong, 
Then  fearless  sprang  amidst  the  mailed  throng.  200 

Valdivia  saw  the  horse,  entangled,  reel. 
And  shouting,  as  he  rode,  Castile  !  Castile ! 
Led  on  the  charge  :  like  a  descending  flood. 
It  swept,  till  every  spur  was  black  with  blood. 

'  Rode  hanging  bridges,  constructed  by  the  natiTes. 
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His  force  a-right,  where  Harratomac  led,  205 

A  thousand  spears  went  hissing  overhead, 

And  feathered  arrows,  of  each  varying  hue, 

In  glancing  arch,  beneath  the  sunbeams  flew. 

Dire  was  the  strife,  when  ardent  Teucapel 

Advancing  in  the  front  of  carnage  fell.  210 

At  once,  Ongolmo,  Elicura,  mshed, 

And  swaying  their  huge  clubs  together,  crushed 

Horseman  and  horse ;  then  bathed  their  hands  in  gore, 

And  limb  from  limb  the  panting  carcase  tore. 

Caupolican,  where  the  main  battle  bleeds. 

Hosts  and  succeeding  hosts  undaunted  leads. 

Till,  torn  and  shattered  by  the  ceaseless  fire. 

Thousands,  with  gnashing  teeth,  and  clenched  spears, 

expire. 
Pierced  by  a  hundred  wounds,  Ongolmo  lies, 
And  grasps  his  club  terrific  as  he  dies.  220 

With  breathless  expectation,  on  the  height, 
Lautaro  watched  the  long  and  dubious  fight : 
Pale  and  resigned  the  meek  man  stood,  and  pressed 
More  dose  the  holy  image  to  his  breast. 
Now  nearer  to  the  fight  Lautaro  drew, 
When  on  the  ground  a  warrior  met  his  view, 
Upon  whose  features  memory  seemed  to  trace 
A  faint  resemblance  of  his  father's  face  ; 
O'er  him  a  horseman,  with  collected  might, 
Raisedfis  uplifted  sword,  in  act  to  smite,  230 

When  the  youth  springing  on,  without  a  word, 
Snatdied  from  a  soldier's  wearied  grasp  his  sword, 
And  smote  the  horseman  through  the  crest :  a  yell 
Of  triumph  burst,  as  to  the  ground  he  fell. 
Lautora  shouted,  On  I  brave  brothers,  on ! 
Scatter  them  like  the  snow ! — the  day  is  won ! 
Lo,  I !  Lautora, — Attacapac's  son  I 
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The  Indians  tnm  :  again  tlie  battle  bleeds,  sm 

Cleft  are  the  helms  and  crushed  the  stn^ling  steeds. 
Tlie  bugle  sounds,  and  faint  with  toil  and  heat, 
Some  straggling  horsemen  to  the  hills  retreat* 
Stand,  brave  companions  I  bold  Valdiyia  cried. 
And  shook  his  sword,  in  recent  carnage  dyed  ; 
Oh !  droop  not — droop  not  yet — all  is  not  o'er — 
Brave,  faithful  friends,  one  glorious  sallj  more. 
Where  is  Lautaro !  leaps  his  willing  sword 
Now  to  avenge  his  long-indulgent  lord ! 
He  waited  not  for  answer,  but  again 
Spurred  to  the  centre  of  the  horrid  plain< 
Clubs,  arrows,  spears,  the  spot  of  death  inclose. 
And  fainter  now  the  Spanish  shouts  arose, 
'Mid  ghastly  heaps  of  many  a  bleeding  corse. 
Lies  the  caparisoned  and  dying  horse. 

While  still  the  rushing  multitudes  assail. 
Vain  is  the  fiery  tube,  the  twisted  mail! 
The  Spanish  horsemen  faint ;  long  yells  re&ound. 
As  the  dragged  ensign  trails  the  gory  ground  : 
Shout,  for  the  chief  is  seized  !— a  thousand  cries 
Burst  forth — Valdivia  !  for  the  sacrifice  ! 
And  lo,  in  silent  dignity  resigned, 
The  meek  Anselmo,  led  in  bonds^  behind  I 
His  hand  upon  his  breast,  young  Zarinel 
Amidst  a  group  of  mangled  Indtans  fell  t 
The  spear  that  to  his  heart  a  passage  found 
Left  poor  Olola's  hair  within  the  wound. 

Now  all  is  hushed,  save  where,  at  times^  aIoud» 
Deep  midnight  listens  to  a  distant  moan  ; 
Save  where  the  condors  clnmourj  overliead. 
And  strike  with  sounding  beaks  the  helmets  of  the  deac^ 
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CANTO  EIGHTH. 

ARGUMENT. 

Indian  feBtival  for  victory — Old  Warrior  brought  in  wounded— -Recognises  his 
long-lost  son,  and  dies— Discovery— Conclusion  with  the  Old  Warrior's  funeral, 
and  prophetic  oration  by  the  Missionary. 

The  morn  returns,  and,  reddening,  seems  to  shed 

One  ray  of  glory  on  the  patriot-dead. 

Round  the  dark  stone,  the  victor-chiefs  behold ! 

Still  on  their  locks  the  gouts  of  gore  hang  cold ! 

There  stands  the  brave  Caupolican,  the  pride 

Of  Chili,  young  Lautaro,  by  his  side ! 

Near  the  grim  circle,  pendent  from  the  wood, 

Twelve  hundred  Spanish  heads  are  dripping  blood. 

Shrill  sound  the  notes  of  death  :  in  festive  dance, 

The  Indian  maids  with  myrtle  boughs  advance ;  lo 

The  tinkling  sea-shells  on  their  ancles  ring. 

As,  hailing  thus  the  victor-youth,  they  sing : — 

SONG  OF  INDIAN  MAIDS. 

Oh,  shout  for  Lautaro,  the  young  and  the  brave  I 
'  The  arm  of  whose  strength  was  uplifted  to  save, 
When  the  steeds  of  the  strangers  came  rushing  amain. 
And  the  ghosts  of  our  fathers  looked  down  on  the  slain ! 

'Twas  eve,  and  the  noise  of  the  battle  was  o'er. 
Five  thousand  brave  warriors  were  cold  in  their  gore ; 
When,  in  front,  young  Lautaro  invincible  stood. 
And  the  horses  and  iron-men  rolled  in  their  blood ! 

As  the  snows  of  the  mountain  are  swept  by  the  blast. 
The  earthquake  of  death  o'er  the  white  men  has  passed  ; 
Shout,  Chili,  in  triumph !  the  battle  is  won. 
And  we  dance  round  the  heads  that  are  black  in  the  sun ! 

Lautaro,  as  if  wrapt  in  thought  profound. 
Oft  turned  an  anxious  look  inquiring  round. 
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He  is  not  here ! — Say,  does  my  father  live  ?  is 

Ere  eager  Toices  could  an  answer  giFe, 

With  falteriBg  footsteps  and  declining  head. 

And  slowly  by  an  aged  Indian  led, 

Wounded  and  weak  the  mountain  chief  appears  : 

LiTe^  hre  I  Laiitaro  cried,  with  bursting  tears, 

And  fell  upon  his  neck,  and,  kissing,  pressed. 

Witli  folding  arms,  his  gray  hairs  to  his  breast. 

Oh,  hve !  I  am  thy  son — thy  loug-lost  child  ! 

Tlie  warrior  raised  his  look,  and  ftiintly  smiled  ; 

ChUi,  my  country,  is  ayenged !  he  cried  : 

My  son  ! — ^then  sunk  upon  a  shield— and  died. 

Lautaro  knelt  beside  him*  as  be  bowed. 
And  kissed  his  bleeding  breast,  and  wept  aloud. 
The  sounds  of  sadness  through  the  circle  ran, 
Wien  thus,  with  lifted  axe,  Caupolican  :  aa 

Whati  for  our  fathers,  brothers,  children,  slain, 
Canst  thou  repay,  ruthless,  inhuman  Spain  ? 
Here,  on  the  scene  with  recent  slaughter  red. 
To  sooth  the  spirits  of  the  brave  who  bled, 
Raise  we,  to-day,  the  war-feast  of  the  dead. 
Bring  forth  the  chief  in  bonds  I     Fathers,  to-day 
Devote  we  to  our  goda  the  noblest  prey  ! 

Lautaro  turned  his  eyes,  and,  gazitig  roundj 
Beheld  Valdivia  and  Anselmo  bound ! 
One  stood  in  arms,  as  with  a  stem  despair,  lo 

His  helmet  cleft  in  twain,  his  temples  bare* 
Where  streaks  of  blood  that  dropped  upon  his  mail. 
Served  but  to  show  his  face  more  deadly  pale  : 
His  eyebrows,  dark  and  resolute,  he  bent, 
And  stood,  composed,  to  wait  the  dire  event 

Still  on  the  cross  his  looks  Anselmo  cast, 
As  if  all  thought  of  this  vain  world  was  passed. 
And  in  a  world  of  light,  without  a  shade, 
Ev^n  now  his  meek  and  guileless  spirit  strayed. 
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Where  stood  the  Spanish  chief,  a  muttering  sound       50 
Rose,  and  each  club  was  lifted  from  the  ground  ; 
When,  starting  from  his  father's  corse,  his  sword 
Waring  before  his  once-triumphant  lord, 
Lautaro  cried.  My  breast  shall  meet  the  blow : 
•Bat  save — save  him,  to  whom  my  life  I  owe  ! 

Valdivia  marked  him  with  unmoving  eye. 
Then  looked  upon  his  bonds,  nor  deigned  reply  ; 
When  Harratomac,  stealing  with  slow  pace. 
And  lifting  high  his  iron-jagged  mace. 
Smote  him  to  earth ;  a  thousand  voices  rose,  eo 

Mingled  with  shouts  and  yells.  So  fall  our  foes ! 

Lautaro  gave  to  tears  a  moment's  space. 
As  black  in  death  he  marked  Valdivia's  face. 
Then  cried — Chiefs,  friends,  and  thou,  Caupolican, 
Oh,  spare  this  innocent  and  holy  man ! 
He  never  sailed,  rapacious,  o'er  the  deep, 
The  gold  of  blood-polluted  lands  to  heap  ; 
He  never  gave  the  armed  hosts  his  aid, 
But  meekly  to  the  Mighty  Spirit  prayed. 
That  in  all  lands  the  sounds  of  woe  might  cease,  70 

And  brothers  of  the  wide  world  dwell  in  peace ' 
The  victor-youth  saw  generous  sympathy 
Already  steal  to  every  warrior's  eye  ; 
Then  dius  again  :  Oh,  if  this  filial  tear 
Bear  witness  my  own  father  was  most  dear ; 
If  this  uplifted  arm,  this  bleeding  steel 
Speak  for  my  country  what  I  felt  and  feel ; 
If,  at  this  hour,  I  meet  her  high  applause. 
While  my  heart  beats  still  ardent  in  her  cause  ; — 
Hear,  and  forgive  these  tears  that  grateful  flow,  so 

Oh !  hear,  how  much  to  this  poor  man  I  owe ! 

I  was  a  child — when  to  my  sire's  abode. 
In  Chilian's  vale,  the  armed  horsemen  rode  : 
Me,  whilst  my  father  cold  and  breathless  lay, 
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Far  off  the  crested  soldiers  bore  $Mhj,  u 

And  for  a  capti?e  sold     No  friend  waa  nean 

To  mark  a  young  and  orphan  stranger  s  tear  t 

This  humble  man,  Vtiih  kind  parental  care, 

Snatched  me  from  slavery — saved  from  dark  despair  ; 

And  as  my  years  increased,  protected,  fed,  m 

And  breathed  a  father^s  blessings  on  ray  head. 

A  Spanish  maid  was  with  him  :  need  I  speak  ? 

Behold,  affection  B  tear  still  wets  my  cheek ! 

Years,  as  they  passed^  matured  in  ripening  grace 

Her  form  unfolding,  and  her  beauteous  face  : 

She  heard  my  orphan  tale  ;  she  loved  to  hear. 

And  sometimes  for  my  fortunes  dmpped  a  tear. 

I  eould  have  bowed  to  direst  ills  resigned. 

But  wept  at  looks  so  sweet,  at  words  so  kind* 

Valdivia  saw  me,  now  in  blooming  age*  hju 

And  claimed  me  from  the  father  as  his  page  ; 
The  chief  too  cherished  me,  yea,  saved  my  life, 
When  in  Peru  arose  the  civU  strife. 
Yet  still  remembering  her  I  loved  so  well, 
Oft  1  returned  to  the  gray  father's  cell : 
His  voice  instructed  me  ;  recalled  my  youth 
From  rude  idolatry  to  heavenly  truth  : 
Of  this  hereafter;  he  my  darkling  mind 
Cleared,  and  from  low  and  seosual  thoughts  refined 
Then  first,  with  feelings  new  impreaaed,  I  strove         iia 
To  hide  the  tear  of  tenderness  and  love  : 
Amid  the  fairest  maidens  of  Peru, 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  one  only  object  knew  : 
I  Uved  that  object's  love  and  faith  to  share  ; 
He  saw,  and  blessed  us  with  a  father  s  prayer- 
Here,  at  Valdivia's  last  and  stern  command, 
I  camej  a  stranger  in  my  native  land  I 
Anselmo  (so  him  call — ^now  most  in  need^ — 
And  standing  here  in  bondsj  for  whom  I  plead) 
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Came,  bj  our  chief  so  summoned,  and  for  aid  120 

To  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Christians  prayed : 
Here  as  a  son  I  loved  him,  but  I  left 
A  wife,  a  child,  of  my  fond  cares  bereft. 
Never  to  see  again ;  for  death  awaits 
Mj  entrance  now  in  Lima's  jealous  gates. 

Caupolican,  didst  thou  thy  father  love  ? 
Did  his  last  dying  look  affection  move  1 
Pity  this  aged  man  ;  unbend  thy  brow  : 
He  was  my  father — is  my  father,  now ! 

Consenting  mercy  marks  each  warrior's  mien.         iso 
But  who  is  this,  what  pallid  form  is  seen. 
As  crushed  already  by  the  fatal  blow. 
Bound,  and  with  looks  whke  as  a  wreath  of  snow. 
Her  hands  upon  her  breast,  scarce  drawn  her  breath, 
A  Spanish  woman  knelt,  expecting  death. 
Whilst,  borne  by  a  dark  warrior  at  her  side. 
An  infant  shrunk  from  the  red  plumes,  and  cried  I 
Lautaro  started : 

Injured  maid  of  Spain  1 
Me ! — ^me !  oh,  take  me  to  thine  arms  again !  140 

She  heard  his  voice,  and,  by  the  scene  oppressed. 
With  one  faint  sigh  fell  senseless  on  his  breast. 

Caupolican,  with  warm  emotion,  cried. 
Live,  live !  Lautaro  and  his  beauteous  bride ! 
Live»  aged  father ! — and  forthwith  commands 
A  warrior  to  unbind  Anselmo's  hands. 
She  raised  her  head :  his  eyes  first  met  her  view. 
As  round  Lautaro's  neck  her  arms  she  thi*ew. 
Ah,  no !  she  feebly  spoke ;  it  is  not  true ! 
It  is  some  form  of  the  distempered  brain !  150 

Then  hid  her  face  upon  his  breast  again. 

Dark  flashing  eyes,  terrific,  glared  around  : 
Here,  his  brains  scattered  by  the  deadly  wound, 
The  Spanish  chief  lay  on  the  gory  ground. 
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Witb  lowering  brows,  and  mace  yet  drooping  blood,  iss 

Acd  clotted  hair,  there  Mariaiitu  stood 

Anselmo  here,  sad,  jet  in  sorrow  mild. 

Appeared  :  she  cried,  A  blessing  oe  your  child. 

And  knelt,  as  slow  reYiTed  lier  waking  sense, 

And  then,  with  looks  aghast.  Oh  bear  us  hence  I         iii** 

Now  all  the  assembled  chiefs,  assenting,  crietl, 

Live,  live  !  Lautaro  and  his  beauteous  bride  ! 

With  eager  arms  Lautaro  snatched  his  boj% 

And  kissed  him  in  an  agony  of  joy ; 

Then  to  Ansclrao  gave,  wlio  strove  to  speak, 

And  felt  the  tear  first  burning  on  liis  cheek  : 

The  infant  held  his  neck  with  strict  embrace, 

And  kissed  his  pale  emaciated  face. 

From  the  dread  scene,  wet  with  Valdivia's  gore, 
llis  wan  and  trembling  charge  Lautaro  bore,  izo 

There  was  a  bank,  whei*e  slept  the  summer-light, 
A  small  stream  whispering  went  in  mazes  bright. 
And  stealing  from  the  sea,  the  western  wind 
Waved  the  magnolias  on  the  slope  inclined : 
The  woodpecker,  in  glittering  plumage  green, 
And  echoing  bill,  beneath  the  boughs  was  seen  ; 
And,  arched  with  gay  and  pendent  flowers  aboFc, 
The  floripondio  ^  its  rich  trellis  wove. 
Lautaro  bent,  with  looks  of  lore  and  joy, 
O'er  his  yet  trembling  wife  and  beauteous  boy:  iso 

Oh,  by  wltat  miracle,  beloved !  say, 
Hast  thou  escaped  the  perils  of  the  way 
From  Lima,  where  our  humble  dweUing  stood. 
To  these  tumultuous  scenes,  this  vale  of  blood  ? 

Roused  by  his  voice,  as  from  the  sleep  of  death. 
Faint  she  repUed,  with  slow-recovering  Ijreatli, 
Who  shall  express,  when  thou,  best  friend!  wert  gODe» 
How  sunk  my  heart  !^ — deserted  and  alone! 

'  One  of  the  moflt  bc^autiful  of  the  beautiful  dimbmg  [slants  of  South  Amtnca, 
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Would  I  were  with  thee !  oft  I  sat  and  sighed,  15» 

When  the  pale  moon  shone  on  the  silent  tide — 

At  length  resolved,  I  sought  thee  o'er  the  seas  : 

The  brave  bark  cheerily  went  before  the  breeze, 

That  arms  and  soldiers  to  Valdivia  bore, 

Prom  Lima  bound  to  Chili's  southern  shore  : 

I  seized  the  fair  occasion — ocean  smiled. 

As  to  the  sire  I  bore  his  lisping  child. 

The  storm  arose  :  with  loud  and  sudden  shock 

The  vessel  sunk,  disparting  on  a  rock. 

Some  mariners,  amidst  the  billows  wild. 

Scarce  saved,  in  one  small  boat,  me  and  my  child.     200 

What  I  have  borne,  a  captive  since  that  day — 

Forgive  these  tears — I  scarce  have  heart  to  say ! 

None  pitied,  save  one  gentle  Indian  maid — 

A  wild  maid — of  her  looks  I  was  afraid  ; 

Her  long  black  hair  upon  her  shoulders  fell, 

And  in  her  hand  she  bore  a  wreathed  shell. 

Lautaro  for  a  moment  turned  aside, 
And,  Oh,  my  sister !  with  faint  voice  he  cried. 

Already  free  from  sorrow  and  alarms, 
I  clasped  in  thought  a  husband  in  my  arms,  210 

When  a  dark  warrior,  stationed  on  the  height. 
Who  held  his  solitary  watch  by  night. 
Before  me  stood,  and  lifting  high  his  lance, 
Exclaimed :  No  further,  on  thy  life,  advance ! 
Paint,  wearied,  sinking  to  the  earth  with  dread. 
Back  to  the  dismal  cave  my  steps  he  led. 
Only  at  eve,  within  the  craggy  cleft. 
Some  water,  and  a  cake  of  maize,  were  left. 
The  thirteenth  sun  unseen  went  down  the  sky ; 
When  morning  came,  they  brought  me  forth  to  die  ; 
But  hushed  be  every  sigh,  each  boding  fear,  221 

Since  all  I  sought  on  earth,  and  all  I  love,  is  here ! 
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Her  infant  raised  Ma  hands,  with  glistening  eye,     223 
To  reach  a  large  and  radiant  butterfly, 
That  fluttered  near  his  face  ;  with  looks  of  love, 
And  truth  and  tenderness,  Lautaro  stro?e 
To  calm  her  w  onnded  heart ;  the  holy  eire, 
His  eyes  faint-lighted  with  a  transient  fire. 
Hung  o'er  thera,  and  to  Heaven  his  prayer  addressed, 
WhilCj  with  uplifted  hands,  he  wept  and  ble§ft,  21 

An  aged  Indian  came,  with  feathers  crowned. 
And  knelt  before  Lautai  0  on  the  ground- 
What  tidingSj  Indian  1 

INDIAK, 

When  I  led  thy  sire, 
Whom  late  thou  saw'st  upon  his  shield  expire, 
Son  of  our  Ulnienj  didst  thou  mark  no  trace, 
In  these  sad  loots,  of  a  remembered  face  ? 
Dost  thou  remember  Izdabel  1     Look  here  I 
It  is  tliy  father's  hatchet  and  his  spear. 

Friend  of  my  infant  days,  how  I  rejoice,  f4o 

Lantaro  cried,  once  more  to  hear  that  voice ! 
Life  like  a  dream,  since  last  we  met,  has  fled — 
Oh,  my  beloved  aister,  thou  art  dead  I 

INDIAK 

I  come  to  guide  thee  through  untrodden  ways, 
To  the  lone  valley,  where  thy  father's  days 
Were  passed  ;  where  every  cave  and  every  tree, 
From  mora  to  mom,  reminded  him  of  thee  I 

Lautaro  cried  :  Here,  faithful  Indian,  stay  ; 
I  have  a  last  sad  duty  yet  to  pay. 
A  little  while  we  part :— thou  here  remain,  tso 

He  spake,  and  passed  like  lightning  0  er  the  plaitL 
Ah^  cease,  Gastilian  maid,  thy  vain  alarms ! 
See  where  he  comes — his  father  in  his  arms  I 
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Now  load,  ho  cried.     Tlie  Indian,  sad  and  still      tu 
Paced  on  from  wood  to  vak^  from  rale  to  hill ; 
llcr  infant  tired^  and  huahod  a  while  to  rest, 
Smiled^  in  a  dream,  upon  its  motber^s  breast ; 
The  pensiTC  mother  gray  Anselmo  led  ; 
Behind,  Lantaro  bore  his  father  dead. 

Beneath  the  branching  palms  they  slept  at  night ;  2eo 
The  small  birds  waked  them  ere  the  morning  light. 
Before  their  path,  in  distant  riew,  appeared 
The  mountain-smoke,  that  its  dark  column  reared 
O'er  Andes'  summitSj  in  the  pale  blue  sky, 
Lifting  their  icy  pinnacles  so  high- 
Four  days  they  onward  held  their  eastern  way  ; 
On  the  fifth  rising  morn,  before  them  lay 
Chilian's  lone  glen,  amid  whose  windings  green. 
The  Warrior^s  loved  and  last  abode  was  seen. 
No  smoke  went  up,  a  stillnesa  reigned  around,  270 

Save  where  the  waters  fell  with  soothing  sound, 
i?e  where  the  Thenca  sang  so  loud  and  dear, 

"And  the  bright  humming-bird  was  spinning  near. 
Yet  here  all  human  tumults  seemed  to  cease, 

pAnd  sunshine  rested  on  the  spot  of  peace  ; 
The  myrtles  bloomed  as  fragrant  and  as  green 
As  if  Lautaro  scarce  had  left  the  scene  ; 
And  in  his  ear  the  falling  waters'  spray 
Seemed  swelling  with  the  sounds  of  yesterday, 

Wliere  yonder  rock  the  aged  cedars  shade,  280 

There  shall  my  fathe/s  bones  in  peace  be  laid. 

Beneath  the  cedar's  sliade  they  dug  the  ground ; 
The  small  and  sad  communion  gathered  round. 
Beside  the  grave  stood  aged  Izdabel, 
And  broke  the  spear,  and  cried  :  Farewell,  farewell ! 
Lautaro  hid  his  face,  and  sighed  Adieu ! 
As  the  stone  hatchet  in  the  grave  he  threw. 
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The  little  cliild  that  to  its  mother  clung,  sss 

Stretched  out  its  ariii>  then  on  her  garment  hung, 
With  sideloDg  looks,  half-shrinking,  half-amassed. 
And  dropped  its  flowers,  unconscious,  as  it  gazed. 

And  now  Anselmo,  his  pale  brow  ijiclined, 
TLe  honoured  relies,  dust  to  dust,  consigned 
With  Christian  rites,  and  sung,  on  bending  knee, 
*'  Bternam  pacem  dona^  Domine;'* 
Then  rising  up  he  closed  the  holy  book  ; 
And  lifting  in  the  beam  his  lighted  look, 
(The  cross,  with  meekness,  folded  on  his  breast), 
Here,  too,  he  cried,  my  bones  in  peace  shall  rest ! 
Few  years  remain  to  me,  and  never  more  SO0 

Shall  I  behold,  0  Spain  !  thy  dbtant  shore  t 
Here  lay  my  bones,  that  the  same  tiee  may  wave 
O'er  the  poor  Christian's  and  the  Indian's  grave« 
Oh,  may  it  (when  the  sons  of  future  days 
Shall  hear  our  talc  and  on  the  hillock  gaze)* 
Oh,  may  it  teach,  that  charity  should  bind, 
Where  er  they  roam,  the  brothers  of  mankind ! 
The  time  shedl  come,  when  wildest  tribes  shall  hear 
Thy  voice,  0  Christ !  and  drop  the  slaughtering  spear. 

Yet  we  condemn  not  him  who  bravely  stood,  zw 

To  seal  his  country's  freedom  with  his  blood ; 
And  if,  in  after-times,  a  rutblcss  band 
Of  feU  invaders  sweep  mj  native  land, 
May  she,  by  Chili's  stern  example  led, 
Hurl  back  his  thunder  on  the  assailant's  head  ; 
Sustained  by  Freedom,  strike  the  avenging  blow, 
And  learn  one  virtue  from  her  ancient  foe  I 
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Thb  poetry  of  each  age  tdbj  be  considered  as  vitally  con* 
nected  with,  and  as  vividly  reflective  of,  its  character  and 
progress,  as  eidier  its  politics  or  its  religion.  You  see  the 
nature  of  the  soil  of  a  garden  in  its  tulips  and  roses,  as  much 
as  in  its  pot-herbs  and  its  towering  trees.  We  purpose,  ac- 
cordingly, to  compare  briefly  the  poetry  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present  centuries,  as  indices  of  some  of  the  points  of  contrast 
between  the  two,  and  to  show  also  how,  and  through  what 
causes,  the  one  grew  into  the  other.  This  will  be  a  fitting 
introduction  to  a  consideration  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
the  first  of  the  poets  of  this  century  included  in  our  series, 
the  more  as  he  was  in  a  measure  the  father  of  m6dem 
poetry. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  up  a  volume  of  the  poetry  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  such  as,  for  instance,  Churchill's,  or 
Pope's,  or  Johnson's,  and  to  compare  it  with  some  of  the 
leading  poetical  works  of  the  present,  such  as  the  poems 
of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Byron,  and  not  to 
feel  as  if  you  were  reading  the  productions  of  two  difibrent 
races  of  beings — so  different  are  the  style,  the  sentiments,  the 
modes  of  thought,  the  imagery,  the  temperament,  and  the 
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fipirit  of  the  poets  And  tbe  poetry.    It  is  like  steppingj  we  wiU 
not  say  from  tbe  frigid ^  but  from  the  temperate  into  the  torrid 
zone.     In  the  one  class  of  authors  yoo  find  the  prevalence  of 
strong  seBie,  flaDked  by  wit  and  by  fancy,  bat  without  much 
that  can  be  called  imaginative  or  romantic.    lo  the  other, 
imagination  or  fancy  is  the  regnant  faculty ;  and  if  wit  and 
sense  are  there  too^  they  are  there  as  alav^j  the  **  Slaves  of 
the  lamp,"  to  the  imperious  imaginative  power.    The  style  of 
the  one  is  clear,  mascnllne^  sententious,  and  measured ;  that 
of  the  other  is  bold,  unmeasured,  diffuse,  fervid,  and  some- 
times  obscure.    The  one  style  may  be  compared  to  a  clear 
crescent ;  the  other  to  a  full,  but  partially  eclipsed,  moon. 
The  sentiment  of  the  one  is  chiefly  the  Bubllmation  of  paa- 
eiou:    bitter  contempt,   noble  indignation^   a  proud,  stem 
patriotism,   sometimes   united   with   a   sombre^  but   majily 
melancholy,  are  the  principal  feelings  exprea^d ;  that  of  the 
other,  although  occasionally  morbid,  is  far  more  yaried,  more 
profound,  purer,  on  the  whole,  and  more  poetical.    The  thought 
of  the  one  is  acute  and  logical ;  that  of  the  other  aspires  to 
the  deep,  if  not  to  the  mystical  and  the  transcendentaL    The 
subjects  of  the  poets  of  the  eighteentti  century  are  generally 
of  a  dignified  cast  (except  in  the  case  of  satirical  productions), 
such  as  "  The  Temple  of  Fame/'  *'  The  Pleasures  of  Imagi- 
nation," **  The  Traveller,'*  "  London/'  and  "  The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes."     The  subjects  of  the  other  class  are  as 
varied  as  their  mode  of  treatment  is  often  darmgly  peculiar. 
The  leech- gatherer  on  his  lonely  moor,  the  pedlar  on    his 
humble  rounds,  the  tinker  liuked  by  a  "  fellow-feeling"  ta 
the  animal  lie  beats  and  starves,  a  mad  mariner,  a  divorced 
wife,  a  wandering  rou^^ — such  characters  as  these  have  called 
forth  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  powers  of  our  best  modem 
poets.    The  images  of  the  former  race  of  poets  are  linatted 
to  what  are  called  classical  subjects — including  in  this  term 
the  ancient  mythologies,  the  incidents  in  Grecian  and  Bomiin 
story,  the  more  beautiful  objects  of  nature,  and  llie  mon^ 
popular  productions  of  art.     Those  of  modenj  poets  acknow- 
ledge no  boundary^ — from  the  firmament  to  the  fungus,  from 
Niagara  to  the  neaiest  puddle,  irom  the  cold  scalp  of  Mont 
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Bl^ic  to  the  snowball  of  the  schoolboy — ^all  things  are 
free  and  open  to  the  step  of  their  genius,  which,  like  tlie 
tnoonbeam,  touches  and  beautifies  every  object  on  vrhich 
it  rests.  The  temperament  of  the  two  races  is  aa  distinct 
m  their  sentiment  and  style ;  that  of  the  one  seeming  some- 
what curbed,  if  not  cold,  while  that  of  the  other  is  ardent 
always,  and  often  enthusiastic  and  rapturous.  Different  also 
their  spirit;  the  one  being  confined  and  eectarian,  alike  in 
politics,  in  literature,  and  in  religion  j  the  other,  in  some  of 
their  number,  being  liberal  to  latitudinaiianism,  and  genial 
lo  aTioe, 

We  are  not  at  present  seeking  to  settle  the  precedence  of 
these  two  schools  of  poetry.  We  love  and  honour  much  in 
both,  and  think  the  criticism  smaU  and  captious  which  can  be 
blind  to  the  peculiar  merits  of  either — ^to  the  terseness,  con- 
densation, foi-ce  of  single  lines,  vigour  of  logical  thought,  and 
general  correctness  of  the  one;  or  to  the  boldness,  brilliant 
difiosion,  breadth,  and  variety  of  mood  and  music,  of  subject 
and  of  treatment,  which  distinguiah  the  other.  It  la  mom 
specially  our  object  at  present  to  show  how  each  sprang  na- 
turally and  inevitably  out  of  the  different  ages  when  they 
appeared. 

Poetry  13  an  age  in  flower;  and  the  poetry  of  the  nineteenth 
ocotury  has  been  a  more  gorgeous  and  more  tropical  flower, 
liecauae  warmer  suns  have  shone  on  it,  warmer  winds  blown 
on  it,  and  larger  rains  watered  its  roots.  Indeed^  it  is  almost 
&  wonder  that  the  first  half,  at  least,  and  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  produced  so  much  and  such  good  poetry- 
That  age  was^  on  the  whole,  a  stagnant  and  uninteresting  one. 
There  was  nothing  very  deeply  to  rouse  the  passions  and 
imaginations  of  men.  There  was,  indeed,  the  tisual  amount 
of  political  squabbles ;  but  when  a  Bolingbroke  was  the  most 
eloq^uent  and  admired  of  parliamentary  orators,  what  moral 
grandeur  could  be  expected?  There  was  a  Jacobite  faction^ 
perpetually  undermining  and  sometimes  breaking  out  into 
open  rebellion  J  but  their  enthusiasm,  save  in  Scotland, 
was  mingled  with  no  poetical  elements,  although  there  eer- 
t&iuly  it  produced  many  exquisite  strains  of  ballad  poetry. 
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Twice 

up  an  idol  for  themselves 


popular 


broke  forth,  and  reared 


passions 
m  the  shape  of  a  private  tnaoi 
exalted  for  the  nonce  into  a  hero;  but  it  m  digniiicant  to 
remember  that  the  two  principal  of  these  idols  were  calves — 
Sacheverel^  namely,  and  Jack  Wilkes,  The  wara  in  that  age 
were  almost  entirely  destitute  of  imaginative  interest;  thoea 
of  Marlborough,  such  as  Blenheim  and  Ramtlied^  were  just 
large  games  of  chessj  played  on  a  blood-red  board — who  now 
ever  thinks  or  talks  about  the  battles  of  Fontenoy  or  lliftden? — 
8ome  tolerable  sea-fights j  indeed ,  there  were;  on  Uie  heighta 
of  Abraham  a  brave  man  expired  in  the  arms  of  victory, 
and  a  glory  still  lingers  on  the  field  of  Prcatonpans  and  oa 
the  bloody  plains  of  Culloden ;  but  there  was  no  Trafalg^r^ 
no  Waterloo^  and  no  Inkermann^  The  manners  of  the  age 
were  not  only  dissolutej  but  grossly  and  brutally  so-  In  Eng- 
land, there  was  no  Burns  to  cast  a  gleam  of  poetry  even  oo 
the  orgies  of  dissipation ;  all  was  as  coarse  as  it  was  corrupt ; 
it  was  a  dmnkcn  dance  of  naked  satyrs;  and  disgust  at  this 
state  of  things,  we  believe,  principally  made  Burke,  contrast^ 
ing  the  Continent  with  England,  to  utter  the  paradox,  thai 
vicCj  by  losing  all  its  grossness,  lost  half  its  eviL  Foreigners 
w^ere  then,  as  they  are  stiU,  more  depraved  in  morals  and 
filthier  in  personal  habits  than  we ;  but  they  had^  and  have,  a 
grace,  a  politeness,  a  reticence,  and  an  case,  which  gilded, 
if*  they  did  not  lessen,  the  abominations-  The  religion  of  tha 
country  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  point  of  depression ;  the 
churches  were  filled  witli  drowsy  divines,  drowsily  reading 
what  they  never  wrote,  to  yet  drowsier  congregations ;  man^ 
of  the  upper  classes,  and  of  the  literary  men,  were  avowed 
infidels;  till  the  rise  of  Methodism j  religious  enthusiaam  in 
any  class  did  not  exist— even  in  Scotland  the  load  of  patron- 
I  age  had  nearly  extinguished  the  old  fires  of  Covenanting  seal 
— the  state  of  the  lower  classes  was  deplorable,  so  far,  at  leaat, 
as  mental  culture  and  morality  were  concerned;  cock-fightiiig, 
grinning  through  collars,  bull- baiting,  and  hard  drinking,  were 
their  main  amusements ;  the  hallowing  and  spiritualising  influ- 
ences of  the  Sabbath-day  were  scarcely  known] 


ranks  had  no  feeling  that  they  were  in  some 
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fiitle  for  the  Ignorance  and  tlie  vice  of  the  lower ,  and  were 
bound  to  circulate  education  and  religion  amidst  their  masses ; 
indeed j  how  could  they  be  expected^  amce  they  themselves  had 
little  education  and  less  religion  to  circulate?  In  sciencej 
philosopliyj  and  general  literaturej  there  prevailed  a  partial  syn- 
cope and  pause*  Newton  was  deadj  and  had  left  no  successor; 
Locbe  was  deadj  and  had  left  no  successor.  The  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign ,  Swift^  Pope^  Arbuthnot,  Steele,  and  Addison^ 
were  dropping  off  one  by  one^  and  for  a  season  none  arose 
adequate  to  supply  their  place.  It  had  altogether  become  an 
age  of  mediocrity;  neither  an  age  of  stem  conflict ,  like  that  of 
the  Puritans,  nor  eytn  a  fiercely  lawless  and  riotous  age,  like 
that  of  Charles  the  Secotidj  nor  a  transition  age,  like  that  of 
the  Revalution,  but  an  age  of  a  negative  and  slumbrous  cha- 
racter I  its  only  positive  qualities  were  a  general  I  y  diifused 
laxity  of  principle  and  corruption  of  practice ;  but  its  \4cea,  as 
well  as  its  virtues,  were  small ;  it  had  not  virtue  to  be  greatly 
good^  nor  daring  to  be  greatly  wickei 

All  this  told  on  its  poetry;  and  our  wonder^  we  repeat,  is,  that 
it  did  not  tell  more.  That  it  did  not^  was  probably  owing  to 
the  continued  prevalence  of  tlie  power  of  classical  literature. 
That^  increased  by  the  influence  of  the  universities  and 
the  great  schoolSj  and  by  the  translations  made  of  its  master* 
pieeee  by  Dryden  and  Pope,  contributed  to  produce  and 
m&tntain  purity  of  taste,  in  the  midst  of  general  deprava- 
tion of  manners,  and  to  touch  many  opening  minds  with  the 
chaste  and  manly  inspiration  of  a  long  past  age^  Hence 
the  poetry  of  the  first  half  of  tlie  eighteeoth  centui^',  while 
inferior  in  force  and  richness  to  that  of  the  and  of  the 
seventeenthi  is  superior  in  good  taste,  and  is  much  freer 
from  inapuriti^.  To  this  the  imitation  of  French  models,  toO| 
coiitribnted.  Still  we  see  the  traces  of  the  period  vciy  dia- 
tiitctly  marked  in  its  works  of  art  and  in  its  poetry.  The 
pftin  tings  of  Hogarth,  next  to  the  infinite  richness  of  the  pa  inter's 
iBTentioa,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  observation  and  touch| 
testify  to  the  corruption  of  these  times.  They  are  everlasting 
libds — as  true^  however,  as  they  are  libellous — on  the  age  of 
tbe  first  two  Georges ;  and  we  are  astonished  how  such  an 
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age  produced  Bach  a  getiiuB,  a3  well  aa  grieved  to  see  how 
such  a  genius  had  no  better  materials  to  work  on  than  were 
furnished  by  8iich  an  age.  It  iB  much  the  same  with  the 
novels  of  Smollett  and  Fielding^  and  with  parts  of  the  poetiy 
of  Church  ill  J  Llojd,  and  others.  The  formal  wars  of  that  day, 
too,  were  certain  to  produce  formal  poetry,  and  Blenheim  was 
fitly  celebrated  in  Addison's  "  Campaign/'  The  sceplical 
philosophy  then  prevalent  was  faithfully  mirrored  in  Pope's 
**  Essay  on  Man,"  which,  exquisite  as  a  work  of  art,  is,  in 
thought,  a  system  of  natuTalL^m  set  to  music ;  and,  while  its 
art  is  the  poet's  own,  its  doctrine  comes  from  the  ^*  fell  gemus  ** 
of  St  John  (Bolinghroke).  Up  to  Thomson's  fine  "  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  and  the  *^  Night  Thoughts,"  the 
great  discoveries  of  astronomy  obtained  no  poetical  recog- 
nition*  Religious  poetry,  properly  speaking,  there  was  none ; 
for  the  hymns  of  Watts,  although  full  of  piety,  can  scarcely 
be  called  poems ;  and  the  most  popular  poetry  of  the  time  was 
either  founded  on  tlie  Latin,  or  written  in  imitation  of  Pope, 
Johnson's  *^  London  "  and  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  axe 
instances  of  the  tbrmer;  and  of  the  latter,  specimens  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  abounded. 

Thus  it  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
when  thero  began  to  appear  symptoms  of  a  change.  First  of 
all,  a  "fine  fat  fellow"  from  Scotland,  who  had  derived  in- 
spiration from  the  breezes  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Jed,  wrote 
that  noble  strain,"  The  Seasons,"  with  its  daguerreotypic  paint- 
ing of  nature,  and  its  generous,  healthy  enthusiasm,  and  the 
"  Castle  of  Indolence,"  with  its  exquisite  sketches  of  character 
and  scenery,  and  its  rich  reproduction  of  au  antique  style  of 
poetry*  Thomson*s  voice  did  not,  indeed,  produce  a  revo- 
lution in  taste,  but  it  obtained  an  audience  for  a  species  of 
writing  entirely  different  from  what  then  prevailed.  Young, 
next,  in  a  bolder  spirit,  having  broken  the  trammels  of  Pope, 
which  had  confined  him,  soared  up  through  Night  and  all  iu 
worlds,  and  brought  down  genuine  inspiration  on  his  advcn* 
turous  wing,  Dr  Johnson,  although  considerably  hampered  in 
his  verse  by  undue  admiration  of  the  mechanical  poeU, 
allowed  himself  greater  liberty  in  his  proae^  which  glow^ 
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with  a  deep^  if  somewhat  turbid  Hk^  and  rolled  on  in  a  strong 
aod  solemn  current j  which  often  seemed  that  of  high  imagina- 
tioo.     Collins,  amitten  witb  a  true  '^  gadfly,^*  bom  as  one  out 
of  due  time,  and,  alas !  ^*  blasted  with  the  celestial  fire/'  he 
brought,  anticipated,  in  part,  some  of  the  miraculous  effects  of 
more  modem  poetiy.     Gray,  Mason,  and  Beattie,  three  men  ^ 
of  nneqnal  name,  all  wrote  in  a  different  style  from  Addison^ 
Swift,  and  Pope,  and  two  of  them  displayed  fyenuiue,  if  not 
very  powerful,  genius.    Then  came  Percys  with  liig  **  Reliquea 
of  Ancient  Poetry,"  which  showed  what  wonders  our  rude 
ferefatbers  had  wrouglit  by  the  force  of  simple  nature;  and  to 
the  same  end  contributed  Ossian^g  Poems,  which,  whatever 
their  defects,  awakened  and  atartled  the  literary  world,  here,  in 
Francei  and  in  Germany,  by  a  panoramic  view  of  that  **  land 
of  mountain  and  of  flood,"  which  wm  yet  to  attract  so  many 
TisitoFSi  and  to  inspire  so  many  bards.     The  impulse  lent  to 
our  prose  style  by  Johnson  was  followed  up  by  Junius  and  by 
Bnrke,  both  of  whom  shot  into  the  discussions  of  politics  and 
7f  passing  events  much  of  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  poetry. 
Burke  especially,  even  before  the  French  Kevolution  effec- 
tually roused  tlie  world,  had  given  specimens  of  fervid  prose, 
combining  with  matter  of  fact  and  the  most  compact  wisdom, 
the  graces,  the  spirit,  the  imagery,  and  the  language  of  the 
highest  imagination.     Cowjjer,  too,  had  come,  setting  religion 
to  rhythm ;  and,  although  "  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his 
song  in  sorrow,"  yet  circulating  the  jiower  of  his  genius,  even 
more  extensively  tlian  the  contagion  of  his  griet     Bums,  in 
Scotland,  had   exhibited  his  vein  of  ardent  native  genius. 
And  lastly,  the  French  Revolution  lifted  up  its  volcano  voice, 
and  said  to  the  world  of  literature  and  aong,  as  well  as  to  the 
world  at  large,  "  Sleep  no  nioreJ^ 

From  this  date  the  character  of  poetry  was  changed,  and 
began  to  assume  that  antagonistic  attitude  to  the  school  of 
Dry  den  and  Pope  which  we  described  in  our  commencing 
remarks,  and  which  yet  continues,  Britain  got  engaged  in  a 
'^Iltanic  warfare,  an  earthshaking  contest — a  war  of  opinion^ 
not  of  treaties — of  peoples,  not  of  kings;  and  instead  of  ^*  Cam- 
paigns," our  poets  indited  Odes  to  France,  to  the  Departing  Tear, 
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hymns  to  '*  Camagej  God*8  Daugliler/*  and  "  Vtsions  of  Bon 
Roderick.**  Our  religion  became  more  intense  and  earnest, 
and  thia  produced^  on  the  one  Iiand^  tlie  fine  religloui  veiBCft 
of  a  Montgomery,  the  poetical  prose  of  a  Foster  and  a  HaU^ 
and  the  rapt  effusions  of  a  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth ;  and,  an 
the  other  hand,  told  even  on  our  scepticismj  which  became 
more  impasaioaed  toOj  and  wielded  against  religion  a  bar 
of  burning  iron,  like  **  Queen  Mabj"  instead  of  a  piece  of 
polished  wood,  like  the  ^'  Essay  on  Man*"  Our  morality  im- 
provedj  in  outward  decorum,  at  least,  and  the  last  remains  of 
the  indecency  of  former  times  were  swept  away — to  re-appear, 
indeed,  afterwards  partially  in  *^  Don  Juan***  Poetry,  too,  after 
coquetting  for  a  little,  not  very  gracefuUyj  with  Science  in 
Darwin's  "  Botanic  Garden,"  and  "  Temple  of  Nature,**  as- 
pired to  the  hand  of  Philosophy ;  and  the  Lake  poets  and  othera 
not  merely  found  a  poetic  worship  in  nature,  but  set  to  song  i 
many  of  die  wondrous  apecuktions  of  modem  psychology,  A  ■ 
taste  for  ancient,  simple  poetic  writers  spread  widely,  and  pro- 
duced  Scott's  brilliant  imitations  of  ballad  poetry,  andWords- 
worth^s  early  lyrical  strains.  Popular  principles  began  lo 
prevail,  and  knowledge  to  circulate  among  the  lower  classes;  j 
and  they  learned  not  only  to  read  poems  w^ith  relish,  but  theirj 
**poor  dumb  mouths"  ever  and  anon  were  opened  to  utter  a  ster 
and  vigorous  poetry  of  their  own»  Along  with  tlieae  and  other 
beneficial  changes,  tliere  were,  indeed,  much  extravagance  and 
exaggeration  introduced*  With  the  formality  and  stiffness 
much  of  the  point,  pith,  and  correctness  of  the  old  school  was  lo»l 
— a  good  deal  of  false  enthusiasm  and  pretence,  mingled  with} 
the  real  inspiration;  jackdaws  and  mocking^-birds,  as  well  as 
doves  and  eagles,  abounded.  But,  on  the  whole^  we  queatioii 
if  any  age  of  the  world  has  equalled  the  early  part  of  ibe 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  ^nantity,  or  in  the  quality^  in  ihe 
power,  depth,  brilliance,  or  vajiety  of  its  poetr)\ 


William  Lisle  Bowles — whom  we  have  ventured  to 
the  father  of  modem  poctrj^,  since  not  only  was  he  first 
the  field,  but  since  his  sonnets  inspired  the  mora  powerfa 
mnai  of  Coleridge^ — was  descended  firom  an  ancient  and  t^ 
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parted;"  in  1833,  "  St  John  in  Patmoa;"  and  in  1837^  a 
Tolome  entitled  '*  Scenes  and  Shadows  of  Days  Departed^  a 
Narrative;"  besides  *'  The  Village  Vere^r-liook,*'  a  very  popu- 
lar selection  of  simple  poetry. 

The  events  of  this  gentleman^s  private  and  profeasional  life 
were  of  no  particular  interest.  Having  entered  holy  orders^ 
he  resided  for  many  years  as  curate  in  Donhead  St  Andrew, 
in  Wilts  J  where  he  remained  till  1804^  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed vicar  of  Bremkill — a  situation  which  he  continued  to 
fill  till  the  end  of  his  long  life.  In  1792,  he  was  presented  to 
the  viearage  of  Checklade,  in  Wiltshire,  which  he  resigned, 
after  an  incumbency  of  five  years,  on  receiving  another  pre- 
sentation to  the  rectory  of  Dumbleton,  Glouceateiishire.  This 
living  lie  retained  till  his  death,  although  he  never  resided  at 
either  Durabletou  or  Checklade,  In  1804,  through  Arch- 
hishop  Moore,  he  was  made  vicar  of  Bremhill,  and,  the  same 
year,  prebend  of  Stratford  in  the  catliedral  church  of  Salis- 
bury, In  1828,  he  was  elected  canon'residentisry.  He  had^ 
in  1818,  been  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Prince  Regent*  He 
resided  constantly  at  Bremhill  for  twenty-five  years.  After 
he  was  elected  canon,  however,  he  abode  partly^  and  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  principally,  in  the  town  of  Salisbury. 
In  1797,  he  married  Magdalene,  daughter  of  the  Rev,  Charles 
Wake,  D,D,,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Archbishop  Wake,  She  died  socio  years  before  her  hiis- 
band,  and  left  no  family.  Bowles  himself  expired  at  Sali^^fl 
bury,  after  a  gi'adual  decay  of  tlic  vital  powers,  April  7^i 
1850,  aged  eighty-eight  years.  His  life  is  about  to  be 
written  at  large  by  his  kinsman,  Dr  J.  Bowles,  assisted  hj 
Mr  Alaric  Watts,  to  whom  the  publisher  is  indebted  for  the 
means  of  supplying  a  complete  copyright  edition  of  the  poet^a 
works, 

Bowles  was  a  diligent  pastor,  an  eloquent  preacher,  an  a* 
justice,  and  in  every  way  an  estimable  man.     Even  Byronj 
who  met  him  at  Mr  Rogers*,  in  London,  speaks  of  him  aa  a 
"  pleasant,  gentlemanly  nian — b,  good  fellow  for  a  parson 
Moore,  in  his  Diary,  speaks  with  delight  of  his  mixture  of 
talent  and  simplicity.     In  his  introduction  to  ^^  Si 


poet^a    , 
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Shadows/*  Bowles  giines  some  Interestrng  particulars  of  his 
early  life.  In  Blackwood^  for  August  1828^  there  is  a  very 
CBtertainmg  account  of  Bremhill  Parsonage* 

As  an  authorj  he  appears  in  three  aspects^ — as  a  writer  on 
typographyj  as  an  editor  and  controversialist,  and  as  a  poet. 
In  1828,  he  produced  a  volume  entitled  '*The  Parochial 
History  of  Bremhillj''  and  shortly  afterwards^  his  ^^  History 
of  Lacock  Abbey,"  containiBg  much  interesting  antiquarian 
lore*  To  this  succeeded  a  stiU  more  ingenious  and  recondite 
work,  entitled  "  Hermes  Britannicus,"  besides  some  less  im- 
portant writings  of  a  similar  kind.  His  **  Life  of  Bishop 
Ken,"  which  appeared  in  1830  and  1831,  might  he  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  same  category  of  learned  autitjuarian 
lucubrations. 

In  IHOi,  he  published  an  edition  of  Pope,  in  ten  volumes, 

for  which  he  received  £300,     The  life  prefixed  to  this  edition 

led  to  the  celebrated  controversy  between  Bowles^  on  the  one 

hand,  and  Campbell,  Byron,  EoscoCj  Octavius  Gilchrist,  and 

the  Quarterly  Semew^  on  the  other.     In  our  life  of  Pope, 

i^t  hope  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  principal  questions 

'which  were  mooted  in  this  controversy.     We  may  simply  say, 

mt  present,  that  we  think  Bowles  waa,  in  the  main,  right, 

although  he  laid  himself  open  to  retort  at  many  points,  and 

displayed  an  animus   against  Pope,  both    aa  a  man   and   a 

^x)et,  which  he  in  vain  sought  to  disclaim,  and  which  sorae- 

^what  detracted  from  the  value  of  his  eriticiBms.      He  gained, 

liowevcr,  tlie  three  objects  at  wljich  he  aimed: — he  proved 

tliat  Pope  was  only  at  the  head  of  the  second  rank  of  poets — 

that,  aa  a  man,  he  was  guilty  of  many  meannesses,  and  had  a 

prurient  imagination  and  pen^ — and  that  the  objects  of  artificial 

life  are,  j?er  se,  less  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  poetry  than  those 

of  nature,  and  than  the  passions  of  the  human  heart.     In  this 

oontroversyj  as  well  as  in  some  after-skirmiahea, — in  his  letters 

to  Lord  Brougham,  "  On  the  Position  and  Incomes  of  the 

Cathedral  Clergy,** — ^in  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  on 

the  Increase  of  Crime,^ — ^and  in  a  sharp  fight  with  the  Rev. 

£dward  Duke,  F*S»A.,  on  the  Antiquities  of  Wiltshire — 

Bowles  displayed  amazing  pluck^  and  no  small  controversial 
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acuteueas  and  dexterity.  Like  another  Ajaic,  he  toak  enemy 
after  enemy  on  his  single  shieldj  and  by  his  pertinacitj'  and 

perseverancej  he  succeeded  in  beating  them  all.  lie  stood  at 
first  alonej  and  had  very  formidable  opponents.  But  he 
bated  not  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope;  aijd|  by  and  by, 
Southejy  Blackwood's  Magazine j  and  others j  came  to  his  aid, 
and,  finally,  Will  tarn  Hazlitt  saw,  with  his  inevitable  eye,  the 
real  merits  of  the  casC}  and  (substantially  inclining  to  the 
Bowles  aide)  settled^  by  a  paper  in  the  London  Magazme^  the 
question  for  ever.  As  a  controverslalistj  Bowles  is  rather 
noisy,  flippant,  and  fierce;  and  his  reply  to  Byron,  while 
superior  to  tlie  noble  bard*s  letter  in  argument,  is  far  inferior 
in  easy  and  trenchant  vigour  of  style.  His  writings  on  the 
Pope  controversy  consist  of  "  A  Letter  to  Thomas  Campbell,'' 
"Two  Letters  to  Lord  Byron,^*  '^ A  Final  Appeal  to  the 
Public  relative  to  Pope,"  and  (more  last  words !),  "  Lessons 
in  Criticism  to  William  Eoscoe,  and  Farther  Lessons  tci 
a  Quarterly  Reviewer,"  All  ape  exceedingly  readable  and 
clever. 

It  ia  curloiis  contrasting  the  spirit  of  Bowks*  prose — bis 
severity^ — ^his  pugnacity — hia  irritability ^  with  the  mild  qua- 
lities of  his  poetry.  The  leading  elemejit  in  all  his  poetical 
works  is  eeatimentj— warm,  mellow,  tender,  and  often  melan- 
choly sentiment.  He  has  no  profound  thought — no  powerful 
pictures  of  passion — ^uo  creative  imagination— but  over  all  his 
poetry  lies  a  sweet  autumnal  moonlight  of  pensive  and  gentle 
feeling. '  In  his  larger  poems,  he  is  often  diifuse  and  verbos^ 
and  you  see  more  effort  than  energy.  But  in  bis  smaller, 
And  especially  in  his  sonnets,  and  his  pieces  descriptive  oif 
natnre,  Bowles  is  always  true  to  his  own  hearty  and  therefore 
always  successfuL  How  delightful  such  sonnets  as  bis 
"  Morning  Bells,"  "  Absence,"  "  Bereavement,"  and  bis 
poems  entitled,  *^  Monody  at  Matlock/'  "  Goombe-Ellen/* 
"  On  Hearing  the '  Messiah,*  "  ete.  /  We  trust  that  many,  after 
reading  these  and  the  others  (some  of  which  were  never  b^ 
fore  published)  contained  in  our  volumes,  will  be  ready  to 
express  the  gratitude  of  their  hearts  through  the  medium  of 
the  following  beautiful  sonnet : — 
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«  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  CX)LERroGE  TO  WILLIAM  LISLE  BOWLES. 

''My  heart  has  thanked  thee,  Bowles !  for  those  soft  strainfli 
Whose  sadness  soothes  me  hke  the  murmuring 
Of  wild  bees  in  the  sunny  showers  of  spring ! 
For  hence,  not  callous  to  the  mourner's  pains. 
Through  youth's  gay  prime  and  thomless  paths  I  went : 
And  when  the  mightier  throes  of  mind  began. 
And  drove  me  forth  a  thought-bewildered  man, 
Their  mild  and  manliest  melancholy  lent 
A  mingled  charm,  such  as  the  pang  consigned 
To  slumber,  though  the  big  tear  it  renewed ; 
Bidding  a  strange  mysterious  pleasure  brood 
Over  the  wavy  and  tumultuous  mind, 
As  the  Great  Spirit  erst  with  plastic  sweep 
Moved  on  the  darkness  of  the  unformed  deep.** 

His  larger  poems  are  perhaps  more  distinguished  by 
the  ambition  of  their  themes  than  by  the  success  of  their 
treatment  His  particular  theory  about  the  superiority  of 
the  works  of  nature  as  poetical  subjects  perhaps  led  him 
to  a  too  uniform  selection  of  its  grander  features,  while 
undoubtedly  his  genius  fitted  him  better  for  depicting 
its  softer  and  smaller  objects.  He  excels  far  more  in  inter- 
preting  the  language  of  the  bells,  now  of  Ostend,  and  now  of 
Oxford — in  describing  the  dingles  of  Coombe  Ellen — in  echo- 
ing the  fidl  of  the  river  Avon,  heard  in  his  sick-chamber  at 
Bath— -or  in  catching  on  his  mind-mirror  the  ^'Distant 
View  of  England  ftom  the  Sea " — than  in  coping  with  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  American  forest,  following  the  daring 
Gama  round  his  Cape  of  Storms,  standing  with  Noah  on  the 
brow  of  the  tremendous  mountain  CafF,  the  hill  of  demons  and 
griffins,  and  seeing  the  globe  at  his  feet,  or  in  walking  beside 
thrSeer  of  all  time,  in  that  "  isle  which  is  called  Patmos," 

^Placed  hr  amid  the  melancholy  main.** 

He  is  more  at  home  in  the  beautiful  than  in  the  sublime — 
more  a  Warton  than  a  Milton — and  may  be  rather  likened 
to  a  bee  murmuring  her  dim  music  in  the  bells  of  flowers, 
than  to  an  eagle  dallying  with  tlie  tempest,  and  binding  dis- 
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taiit  oceans  and  chaina  of  mountaiUB  togeth<^  by  the  living 
link  of  his  swift  and  strong  pinion.  Yet  bia  **  Spirit 
of  Discovery"  contains  some  bold  fancy.  Take  this,  for 
instance : — 

"  Andes,  sweeptQg  the  horko&'s  troict, 
Mightiest  of  motmtiiiiia !  whose  atemal  sdows 
Feel  not  the  nearer  sun ;  whoso  umbrage  chiUb 
The  murmiiring  ocean ;  whose  volcanic  fires 
A  thousand  ncUiom  vitw^  hung^  liko  the  n*oo% 
m^h  in  the  middle  wcLit^  of  heam%.*^ 

"  The  Missionary  *'  {of  which  Byron  writes  in  some  playful 

verses  to  Murray, 

'  I  Ve  read  the  Bfisaionaiyt 
Pretty  I    Vetyir) 

contains  mnch  vivid  description  and  interesting  narrative; 
*'  St  John  in  Patmos/^  if  scarcely  np  to  the  mark  of  the  tmns- 
cendent  theme,  has  a  good  deal  of  picturesque  and  striking 
poetry.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  aJ!  his  minor  poem$ 
is  that  entitled  **  Child e  Harold's  Last  Pilgrimage,"  quoted^ 
we  rememberj  in  Moore's  Life  of  Byron.  As  proceeding  from 
one  whom  the  angry  and  unhappy  Childe  had  often  insulted 
in  public  and  laughed  at  in  privatej  it  was  as  graceful  in  spirit 
as  it  is  elegant  in  composition.  **  Revenge,"  it  has  been  said,  "is 
a  feast  for  the  gods ; "  and  the  saying  is  true  if  meant  of  that 
species  of  revenge  which  gains  its  end  by  forgiveness.  An 
act  so  noble  and  generous  as  the  writing  of  this,  is  calculated 
to  set  the  memory  of  Bowles  still  higher  than  all  his  poetry. 
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rilEFACEJ 


'^RZ  efltimfttbu  of  a  Poem  of  tUiJ  natarts  mmt  tfepend,  first,  on  lis  arrange- 
meot^  pI&Df  and  dispoBttion;  aeooDillj,  oa  thejudgtaeEiti  propriety,  and  f^Sng 
wUb  wMch— In  jiMt  and  proper  sucoeasion  athj  foUef— picture^  pathos^  moral 
and  ndigioittrdlectioiiA^  hiKtorieal  notices,  or  alfecdngiimideiiii,  are  interwoven. 
11m  leader  will,  In  tUe  ut%%  plme,  attaint]  to  the  vorsifi cation,  or  mtiflic^  in 
wjydi  f}m  il&oughN  arc  conv<;yeiL  Shakspeare  and  Milton  ar^  tbe  great 
mMSUn  of  llw  ¥cr3e  1  hnve  adopted.     Bat  who  can  tic  heard  atlcr  them? 

^bfi  reader,  hpfwerer,  wiJI  at  least  ^nd  no  epedmena  of  sonorous  harmony  eud> 
iBg-willi  iDch  signiicant  words  a»  ^*  of,"  **  and^"  ^Mf^"  '''  but,**  etc  of  which 
«t  )nv«  had  hitelj  some  f^pkndid  exam  plea.  1  wonld  therefore  onlj  request 
of  him  to  obaerre,  that  when  Buch  pasaaget  occur  in  this  poem  as  ^'  vanlBh- 
ing,"  ""^hodihr'  etc.  it  wai  &om  dofilgti^  and  not  from  want  of  ear** 

An  btennycture  of  images  an4  oharaotera  from  common  life  might  be  thought, 
al  fimt  sight,  out  of  keeping  ni^  the  higher  tone  of  general  colouring ;  but 
tilt  iuteiapertion  of  the  eomic^  provided  the  due  mock -heroic  statetine^  be  kepi 
up  in  the  language,  has  often  the  effcet  of  light  and  ahade,  ai»  wlU  be  apparent 
on  koking  at  Cowper^s  exquisite  *^  Ta»k^^^  althoogh  be  has  often  **  offended 
^gaiiiat  tasie.^'  The  onlj  difficulty  ii  happily  to  steer  ^^  from  grave  to  gaj." 
$0  far  respecting  the  plan,  tiie  execution,  the  TcrsificaUoQ^  and  «tjle.  As 
to  the  eentlments  oonvejed  in  this  poem,  and  in  the  notes,  1  must  explicitly  de- 
clare, U^  when  I  am  convinced,  aa  a  clergyman  and  a  magistratei  1h»t  there 
Uai  been  as  increaae  of  crimo,  owtiig^  among  other  causes^  to  the  system  pur- 
ms/ed  by  lome  ^^  nominal  Chri«tian»,''  whci  JviHTiot  preach  ^^  these  three  ^^  (f^uth, 
hopaf  aod  charity)  according  to  the  order  of  St  FauJ^  but  keep  two  of  these 
gmoe&,  and  the  greatest  of  all,  oat  of  sight,  upon  any  human  plea  or  preiennion ; 
when  ihey  do  not  preach.,  *^  Add  to  your  faith  virtue ;  ^^  when  they  will  not 
preach,  Christ  died  far  the  sina  of  '^^  the  Wi^rkl,  and  not  for  owr.*  on!j ;  **  when, 
(jrofti  any  pleaa  of  their  own,  or  persuaded  by  any  «opln«try  or  fact  ton,  they 
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,  PBbtiflhed  In  1829,  wm  dedlctusd  m  Dr  Henry  L»w,  me  Hi  shop  el  Buth  mid 

t^m  of  thfi  kind  ta  which  I  bara  aUodCM],  I  am  tem^ti^A  to  ijire  a  spccLtnes  ^— 
**'Twai  eummcrp  *niJ,  wc  aatled  tn  GrMPwIch  in 
A  ftiQt-omred  bunt.    TUe  Kun  wah  pfaintiLjfi  and 
Tht  «»oa  ddSghtftil ;  vblle  vt  evzed  om 
tiM  rtT«r  wta^ng,  UU  we  Undtil  at 
The  Ship." 
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become,  most  emphatically,  ^*  dumb  doga  "  to  the  sublime  ami  affecdng  moral 
parts  of  thut  gospct  which  thigr  bave  engaged  before  God  to  deliver;  md 
above  all,  when  crimes,  aa  I  am  verUy  persuaded  havo  been,  are,  ami  muat  be^ 
the  consequence  of  auch  public  preachmg, — ^kaving  otbew  to  '*  stand  or  M** 
to  thijir  own  God ;  I  ah  all  be  guided  by  mj  own  understanding,  and  tbe  pliiii 
"Word  of  God,  as  I  fiod  It  eanx^stly,  simply,  beauiifully,  and  divinely  set  befoi? 
tne  by  Christ  and  bia  Apostles;  and  so  feeling,  1  aball  m  fearlessly  deliver  my 
own  opiniona,  being  assared,  whether  popular  or  tmpopular,  whether  tb^y 
ofTi^nd  tbla  maa  or  that,  thia  sect  or  tbot  sect,  they  will  not  easily  be  aliakea* 

I  might  aik,  why  did  St  Paul  add,  so  emphatically,  "  ihese  three,"  wKca 
be  ea  amerated  tlie  ChHstian  gmoea  ?  Doublles^  because  be  tbougbt  ibe  dia- 
tinatiou  very  important.  Why  did  St  Peter  aay,  "  Add  to  yoar  faitb  virtue"  ? 
Because  he  thought  it  equally  important  and  esseatial.  Why  did  St  Johii  i^y» 
'^^  Christ  died  for  the  suafi  of  the  whole  world,  and  not  for  ours  only  "  ?  Bficause 
he  thought  it  equally  Important  and  necessary. 

Ne^er  omktlog  the  atonement,  justiiication  by  faith,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
And  never  acparating  failh  from  its  hallowed  fellowahip,  we  shall  find  all  other 
parte  of  the  gospel  unite  in  banuonious  subordination ;  but  if  we  ahade  ihe 
moral  parts  down,  leave  tlkcm  out^  contradict  them,  by  lusidious  iophistry,  tfaft 
Scripture,  so  far  fiom  being  '^  righUy  dividtd,^^  will  be  discordant  and  elait^h* 
ing*  The  man,  be  he  whom  be  may,  who  preachei  *'  faitb  "  witlioui  charity; 
who  preuclies  ^^  faith  without  virtue^ ^^  is  as  pernicious  and  M$e  an  cjtponndcr 
of  the  divine  message,  as  ba  wbo  preaches  ^'  good  workai'''  wilhoul  thiuir  legi- 
timate and  only  funndatiun^*€hriBtiau  foitb. 

One  would  suppose,  from  the  language  of  some  pveocheit,  the  **  ciTil,'* 
^*-  decent^"  '^  moral  ^'  people^  from  tho  tlmea  of  Bajtter  to  the  present,  want 
amendmeut  most.  We  ail  know  that  mere  morals,  which  have  no  CluistlAit 
bnfiii,  are  not  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  but  I  might  tell  Richard,  with  gre^t  ra> 
spect  notwitlistauding,  for  I  respect  his  sinoerity  and  his  heart,  that,  at  leait^ 
**  decent,"  and  "  civil,'*  and  "  moral "  people,^  are  not  worse  than  indecent, 
immoral,  and  uncivil  people ;  and  when  tlverc  are  so  many  of  lho«e  last,  1 
think  a  vrord  or  two  of  reproof  would  not  much  hurt  Uiem,  let  the  -  *  decent,** 
^*  moral, '^  and  ^^  civil "  be  la  mic!:4^d  as  tbcy  may. 

I  hope  it  is  not  neceaamy  for  tne  to  disclaimH,  in  speaking  of  tacta,  the  sioit 
remote  idea  of  ihiiowing  a  slight  on  the  sincerely  ptous  of  any  portion  of  the 
comm unity ;  but,  if  religion  does  not  mvigorate  tbe  higher  feelings  and  prm« 
dplea  of  moral  obligation;  If  a  himrtles^  and  hollow  jargon  la  often 
aubstituted  for  tlie  fimdamental  tairs  of  Cbristjau  obedience ;  If  oateni&tioiii 
atiTectatiun  SLi}]ehieJes  llie  meek,  unoblruj^ivc  cbanLcter  of  feminine  devotion ; 
if  a  petty  t>ceuliarity  <!  systesui^  a  kiud  of  conventional  code  of  godliacM, 
Qsurpa  the  place  of  the  spotiiflc  rigliteoisness,  vialble  in  its  fruits^^  *♦  of  whal- 
aoever  thing?  are  houeet,  whatsoever  things  are  just*  whnt«ovvt^r  things  are 
lovely ;  *'  IT,  to  bo  fluent  and  flippant  in  the  jarguu  of  this  petty  pet:^iitianty  of 
code,  la  made  llic  eritmon  of  exclusive  godliness ;  whtfii,  by  thoiisan<ia  aud 
t  bo  nan  n  da,  arii'r  the  example  of  Hawker,  and  others  of  the  same  aohoolt 
CbriHtnAnliy  h  repfcaented  as  bavtiig  neither  **  an  i/;  or  tyl,"  the  ooncluiion 
being  Itft  for  tbo  intivtmeruble  disoiplca  of  sncli  a  gi)sp^l  aobool ;  when, 
bcciiuso  nouo****uo,  nut  oue*' — is  without  siitj  arid  none  can  stand  yprigfat 

iI^tcfi«34lnt»'E«l.* 
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m  %h%  wglit  of  Him  whoee  ejea  aro  too  pare  to  behold  biquitj,  they  who 
}m9%  tx«rdied  themaelves  to  **  have  a  conBcience  void  of  offence  towiinl  God 
ind  nttii,^^  though  ietislble  of  iDnnmemble  ofiencses,  are  cDtifiderer)^  by  implicn- 
tiOD|  before  Cod^  ba  no  better  tliaD  Burkes  or  Thartle^^  for  the  imputation 
Gutter  depimviCj  miurt  mean  thls^  or  be  mere  hollow  verba  et  voces;  when 
ftmnienienlKf  or  pecreMioni,  vjciotii!  only  in  their  ex<5Cii,  are  proclaifned  m 
D«tional  afaomln&tions,  wbUe  reaJ  aLmmmatioit»  italk  abroad^  as  is  ibe  cftse 
la  iKTge  minuBieturing^  lo^nit,  with  ^^  the  Lord,"  ^^  the  Lord,"  on  tbe  lips  of 
90vm  of  the  moet  depraved ;  when,  from  thew  canaes,  I  do  BincereLj  believe 
the  bettrt  ba^  been  hanlened,  and  the  understanding  deteriomied,  the  wiiie 
eSeoli  beiug  viiible  on  the  great  criminal  body  of  the  nation ,^-1  conceive  I  ilo 
a  iervie«  to  Evangolieal  Religion  bj  speakiog  as  1  feel  of  that  Inilicroui 
cancatnre  irbieb  ao  ofEen  in  society  usurps  its  nomei  and  apea  and  disgrafccs 
it«  divliie  ebaracter, 

I  am  not  among  I  hose  w!io  divide  tbe  clergy  of  the  CImreh  of  England  into 
claa&es;  and  I  lliiuk  It  mj  duty  rugennonalj  to  declare,  that  the  opinions  I 
liave  expreised  of  tha  eir{!eta  of  guch  public  doctrines  as  I  have  described,  be 
thirjr  prsadied  or  pubtiabed  by  whom  they  may^  were  written  vtritbout  oom- 
municadon  with  any  one  living.  I  thiiik  it  right  to  dechire  thi^^  niojjt  ex* 
|alici^jf  lest  Iho  diKtingni^he^l  person  to  whom  this  pijcm  h  insoribed^  might 
be  tnpposed  to  have  any  participation  in  snch  sentiments ;  though,  1  trui^t,  no 
e  of^eetlon  coutd  be  made  to  the  manly  avov^al  of  my  opinion  of  tbe 
liijnrions  ejects  of  Anttnomian,  or  ahades  of  Anlinomian  doeirincs* 

Further,  the  object  vf  my  remarks  is  not  piety,  hut  osteti  tat  ions  pyhUcTty 
adbclatlon, — far  more  disgosiing  in  the  assumed  garb  of  female  piety 
uoder  any  shape ;  and  ofl^  attended  by  acting  far  more  dbgusting  than 
soy  actfng  on  any  suge 
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^m        The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Air  WameT  will  enable  the  reader  to 

^H     fonn  hi*  own  opinion  eonoemiiig  the  vtiAt  accumuktton  of  bone«  in  thii  cave  i — 

^P         ^^  The  sagacity  of  Mr  Beard  baving  detected  tbe  exiBtence  of  the  cavern^ 

H      and  hb  per^verance  effected  a  precipitous  deeoent  into  it,  the  objects  ofTered 

H       to  bb  notJce  were  of  the  moet  astonisbiug  and  paradoxical  de^eriptiou — *  an 

tnUo  vast,'  rude  from  the  band  of  iiatnre^of  varioos  elevattons,  and  branching 

into  fievend  receases ;  ix$  floor  ovei^prend  with  a  huge  mingled  maas  of  hones 

sod  miul,  hladc  e^rtb  (or  decomposed  aninml  matter),  and  ^nd  from  the 

Severn  sea,  which  duws  aboat  lii  miles  to  the  northward  of  Ban  well  village. 

Tilt'  *pjftntity  of  bones,  and  tbe  mode  by  which  they  could  be  conv«y^l  to,  and 

ajtcd  in,  the  pbice  they  occupied,  were  points  of  equal  diHicuky  to  be 

ptainef] :  as  tlie  former  amounted  to  several  waggon  loads ;  and  ae  no 

t  |o  the  cavern  appeared  to  exist,  except  a  iissure  from  aLkove,,  utterly 

from  its  narrow  dlmen^'onsi  of  admitting  the  f:illbig  in  of  any 

largt^r  than  a  common  sheep;    whereas  it  wa?  evident  that  bnge 

dmprdit,  iucb  aji  unknown  beasts  of  tbe  ox  tribe,  bears,  wolves,  and  pro- 

)Jy  hyenas  and  tjgeraf   bad  perished   in  the  cave.     Bat,   though  tbe 

«jiit%lJ0ii4  ium  and  tcAen  were  tnumawerable,  this  euudufion  woa  trresbtibly 
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forced  apon  the  mind,  bj  the  pUenomeiia  BubmUted  to  Uie  eje^  tliAt.,  ai  tbe 
re<^ptacie  waa  infinil^lj  too  small  to  contain  such  a  crowd  of  ai^tmak  in  their 
livLng  state^  ili^j  must  neocsMrilf  have  occupted  it  in  ^ncceadtm  :  one  portion 
of  them  aft^r  another  pajiitg  the  debt  of  nature,  and  (leaving  tbeir  bonea  onty^ 
aa  a  memorial  of  thdr  exiatence  on  the  spot)  thn&  making  room  ia  the  cavem 
for  a  iUGceedliig  aet  of  inlKLbitnatSf  ofBimilarlj  ferookms  habita  to  ihemnelves. 
The  diffictittj^  indeed^  of  the  ingro^s  of  aucb  beasta  into  the  oare  did  not  long 
continne  to  be  invincible  ;  as  Mr  Beard  diseovered  and  cleared  out  a  latofll 
aperture  in  itf  fiutlieletaly  inclining  from  the  penieudicularf  aad  enllieieiid; 
laj^e  in  lU  dim^nsioiu,  to  adoiii  of  the  ea^ij  descent  into  ihls  subtorraneouB 
apartment  of  one  of  ita  unwiehiy  tenants,  though  loaded  v*'ith  ita  prey. 

^^  From  the  circumstancea  pretaiaedf  jou  will  probably  antifsipate  mj 
tbonghta  on  these  remarkable  phenomena ;  if  not|  tbej  are  as  folloir : — I 
couaider  the  cavcni  to  have  bt'en  formed  at  the  period  of  the  original  depoai- 
tion  and  conadidalion  of  the  matl£r  constituting  ih^  moimtain  limestone  it 
which  it  Is  fimnd ;  possibly  bj  the  agency  of  aoma  elastic  gaa,  impriitoned  in 
tho  masi,  vifhicb  prevented  the  approximatioti  of  its  paitidei  to  each  other ; 
or  by  some  unaccountable  interruption  to  the  operation  of  the  usual  lawa  of 
ita  erystalhzntion  ;^thnt,  for  a  long  succession  of  ages  anterior  to  the  Deluge, 
and  previously  to  man^a  inbabltLng  the  colder  regiotia  of  th«  earth,  EanwcU 
Cave  bad  been  inhabited  by  siiccesitve  generations  of  beasts  of  prey ;  which ^ 
m  hunger  dictated,  issued  from  their  deo,  pnr^ued  and  slAughlcred  the 
gregarious  animals,  or  wilder  quadrupeds,  in  its  neigbliourhood ;  and  draggctt 
them,  either  bodily  or  piecemeal,  to  this  retreat,  in  order  to  feast  upon  them 
at  biiiure,  and  undisturbed ; — that  tbe  bottom  of  the  cavern  tbua  became  a 
kind  of  chartiel-hoiue,  of  various  and  unnumbered  bensts  ;— that  this  ioeiie  of 
eicuraive  carnage  continued  till  *  tbe  flood  came,^  blending  ^  the  oppressor 
with  tiie  oppressed,^  and  mixing  the  hideoue  furniture  of  the  den  «iiih  a 
quantity  of  extraoeous  matter,  brought  from  the  adjoiaing  ^horo,  and  sub- 
jacent lands,  by  the  waters  of  tbe  Deluge,  wMeh  rolled,  surgiog  (as  Eirwan 
imagines)^  from  the  norib- western  quftrter; — that^  previously  to  ihia  total  wib- 
mersion,  as  the  flood  iDcreasad  on  tbe  lower  grounds,  tlie  animals  which  Ibd 
upon  tliem  asoended  lite  heights  of  Mendip,  to  escape  impending  dealli ;  atul 
with  panic  ru^lied  (aa  many  as  ooutd  gain  entrance)  into  this  dwelling* 
place  of  Ibetr  vfor^t  enemies ;  —  that  numberless  birds  alto,  terrified  bj 
the  elemental  tumults  flew  into  the  same  den,  as  a  place  of  temporary 
refuge ;— ibat  the  interior  of  the  cavern  was  ipeedilly  IHled  by  the  roaring 
Deluge,  whoee  waters,  da^iiing  and  cntsbmg  the  various  substances  which 
they  embraced,  against  the  rugged  rocks,  or  against  each  other ;  aod  con* 
tinning  ibis  violent  and  ini^ssant  action  for  at  least  tliree  montha,  at  length 
tore  asunder  every  connected  form,  separated  every  skeleton,  and  prodaotil 
tlntt  confusioti  of  fiubstanccSf  that  soene  of  disjecta  membra^  that  mixture  and 
di^ unction  of  iKtues,  which  were  apparent  on  the  flntt  inipectum  of  ih« 
cavern ;  and  which  aie  now  visible  in  that  part  of  it  wbich  has  bean  hitherto 
untouched/* 

Respecting  the  Ungnage  of  the  Poem,  I  had  nearly  forgotten  ona  re* 
mark.  In  ahnost  all  tbe  local  poema  1  have  read,  there  Is  a  coninaiuii 
of  the  following  Dituro.    4  lo^  descriptiva  poem  must  oonnit,  Ent,  of 
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toe  graphic  view  of  the  scenery  around  the  spot  from  whence  the  view 
is  taken;  and,  secondly,  of  the  reflections  and  feelings  which  that  view 
maj  be  supposed  to  excite.  The  feelings  of  the  heart  naturally  asso- 
date  themselves  with  the  idea  of  the  tones  of  the  supposed  poetical  harp  ; 
but  external  scenes  are  the  province  of  the  pencil,  for  the  harp  cannot 
paint  woods  and  hills,  and  therefore,  in  aknost  all  descriptive  poems,  the 
pencil  and  the  lyre  clash.  Hence,  in  one  page,  the  poet  sp^Ucs  oif  his 
lyre,  and  in  the  next,  when  he  leaves  feelings  to  pauit  to  the  ^e,  before 
the  harp  is  out  of  the  hand,  he  turns  to  the  pencil  I  This  fanlt  is  almost 
inevitable ;  the  reader,  therefore,  will  see  in  the  first  page  of  this  Poem,  that 
the  graphic  pencil  is  assumed,  when  the  tones  of  the  harp  were  inappropriate. 
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ARGUMENT. 


FAV^  FIRST. 

Introdaction — Eetro^tpect — General  view — Cive — Bones — Brief  fikatch  of 

events  siiioe  tlie  deposit- — Egypt — Dniid — ^EotDaD — Saxoo — Dane^Norman 
'^HiJl^--UampajiuJa—Bleadon—Weaton— Steep  Holma— Soritaiy  flower  oti 
Steep  Holtus,  the  Peony — Flat  Holma^^Ttiro©  iiijtncjwn  gravis — Sea^ — Sea 
ireiicheraaB  in  lis  tranqmlKty—Mr  Etton^e  chDdreii— Packet-boat  wmk^ 

t 

PART  SECOND. 

¥mi  eotmd  of  the  sea — Firat  eight  of  the  sea—Mother — Chndren— UpliUI 
parBOTjage— Father— Wells  dock^CIock  figure — Contrast  of  village  man- 
ners— ViUage  maid — Bnrai  nymph  before  the  jastiees — State  of  agricultunit 
difCricta  — Canae  of  crime — Workhouse  giri^ — MamifiMrtory  ranters — Prosing 
parson — Prig  pareon— Calvin  istic  commentators^  ^/c. -Anti -moral  preacfa- 
ing — Tme  and  false  piety — Crimes  pa-^seJ  over  by  aati-moral  preaohof*— 
Bible,  without  note  or  comment^ English  Juggernaut— Village  picture  ot 
Coombe^^Village- school  children,  educated  by  Mrs  P,  Scrope — Annua)  meet- 
uag  on  the  lawn  of  140  cluldren — Old  niirsC'— BonevoJenoo  of  English  land- 
lords—Poor widow  and  daughter— Stourh(!ad— Ken  at  Longleat — Marston 
lionse— Early  travels  in  Switzerland— Ckmipton  house— Clergjman^t  wife — 
Vlllago  clergyman- 
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A  tale  of  a  Cornish  maid — Her  prayer-book — Her  mother — Widow  and  son 
— Tales  of  sea  life — Phantom-ship  of  the  Cape. 


PART  FOURTH. 


Solitary  sea— Ship — Sea  scenes  of  Southampton  contrasted— Solitary  sand- 
Young  Lady — Severn — Walton  Castle — Picture  of  Bristol — Congresbury 
— Brockley-Coombe —  Fayland — Cottage — Poor  Dinah — Goblin-Coombe — 
Langford  court — Mendip  lodge — Wrington — Blagdon — Author  of  the  tune 
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Lang  syne — Return  to  the  Deluge — Vision  of  the  Flood — Archangel — Trump- 
Voice— Phantom-horse — Dove  of  the  Ark — Dove  ascending — Conclusion. 
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PART  FIRST. 


INTRODUCTION-GENERAL  VIEW— CAVE— ASCENT-VIEW— 
STEEP  HOLMS-FLAT  HOLMS— SEA. 

If,  gazing  from  this  eminence,  I  wake, 

With  thronging  thoughts,  the  harp  of  poesy 

Once  more,  ere  night  descend^  haplj  with  tones 

Fainter,  and  haply  with  a  long  farewell ; 

If,  looking  back  upon  the  lengthened  way 

My  feet  have  trod,  since,  long  ago,  I  left 

Those  well-known  shores,  and  when  mine  eyes  are  filled 

With  tears,  I  take  the  pencil  in  its  turn. 

And  shading  light  the  landscape  spread  below, 

So  smilingly  beguile  those  starting  tears ;  lo 

Something,  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart — 

Something,  the  scene  itself,  and  something  more — 

A  wish  to  gratify  one  generous  mind — 

May  plead  for  pardon. 

To  this  spot  I  came 
To  view  the  dark  memorials  of  a  world* 

>  The  reader  is  referred  to  Dr  Backland's  most  interesting  illnstrations  of 
thewienuuiiB  of  a  former  world.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  has  bailt  a 
pictoRiqae  and  appropriate  cottage  near  the  cave,  on  the  hill  commanding 
tins  fine  view. 
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Perished  at  the  Alniigbtj''s  Toice,  and  swept 
With  aU  its  Doise  away  1     Since  then,  unmarked, 
Iq  that  rude  cave  those  dark  memorials  lay, 
And  told  no  talc ! 

Spirit  of  other  times, 
Sad  shadow  of  the  ancient  world,  come  forth  I 
Thou  who  has  slept  four  thousand  years,  awake  I 
Rise  from  the  cavern  s  last  recess,  and  say, 
What  giant  cleft  in  twain  the  neighbouring  rocks,* 
Then  slept  for  ages  in  vast  Ogo's  Gme,^ 
And  left  them  rent  and  frowning  from  that  hour  ; 
Say,  rather,  when  the  stem  Archangel  stood, 
Above  the  tossing  of  the  0ood,  what  arm 
Shattered  this  mountain,  and  its  hollow  chasm 
Heaped  with  the  mute  memorials  of  that  doom ! 

Spirit  of  other  times^  thou  speakest  not ! 
Yet  who  could  gaze  a  moment  on  that  wreck 
Of  desolation,  but  must  pause  to  think 
Of  the  mutations  of  the  globe — of  time, 
Hunying  to  onward  spoil — of  bis  own  life, 
Swift  passing,  as  the  summer  light,  away^ — 
Of  Him  who  spoke,  and  the  dread  storm  went  forth. 

The  surge  came,  and  the  surge  w^nt  back,  and  thei 
There — when  the  black  abyss  had  ceased  to  roar^        40 
And  waters,  shrinking  from  the  rocks  and  hilK 
Slept  in  the  solitary  sunshine — there 
The  bones  that  strew  the  inmost  cavern  lay : 
And  when  forgotten  centuries  had  passed^ 
And  the  gray  smoke  went  up  from  villages, 
And  cities,  with  their  towers  and  temples,  shone. 
And  kingdoms  rose  and  perished — there  they  lay ! 

The  crow  sailed  o'er  the  spot ;  the  villager 

Anirum  Ogonk» 
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Plodded  to  xnorning  toil,  jet  undisturbed  49 

They  lay  : — ^when,  lo !  as  if  but  yesterday 

The  Archangel's  trump  had  thundered  o'er  the  deep^ 

The  mighty  shade  of  ages  that  are  passed 

Towers  into  light  1     Say,  Christian,  is  it  true, 

That  dim  recess,  that  cayem,  heaped  with  bones, 

Will  echo  to  thy  Bible ! 

But  a  while 
Here  let  me  stand,  and  gaze  upon  the  scene  ; 
That  headland,  and  those  winding  sands,  and  mark 
The  morning  sunshine,  on  that  very  shore 
Where  once  a  child  I  wandered.     Oh  I  return,  eo 

(I  sigh)  return  a  moment,  days  of  youth, 
Of  childhood, — oh,  return !     How  vain  the  thought. 
Vain  as  unmanly  1  yet  the  pensive  Muse, 
Unblamed,  may  dally  with  imaginings ; 
For  this  wide  view  is  lika  the  scene  of  life, 
Once  traversed  o'er  with  carelessness  and  glee, 
And  we  look  back  upon  the  vale  of  years, 
And  hear  remembered  voices,  and  behold. 
In  blended  colours,  images  and  shades 
Long  passed,  now  rising,  as  at  Memory's  call,  70 

Again  in  softer  light 

I  see  thee  not, 
Home  of  my  infancy — I  see  thee  not. 
Thou  fane  that  standest  on  the  hill  alone,^ 
The  homeward  sailor's  sea-mark ;  but  I  view 
Brean  Down  beyond ;  and  there  thy  winding  sands, 
Weston  ;  and,  far  away,  one  wandering  ship, 
Where  stretches  into  mist  the  Severn  sea. 
There,  mingled  with  the  clouds,  old  Cambria  draws 
Its  stealing  line  of  mountains,  lost  in  haze ;  so 

There,  in  mid-channel,  sit  the  sister  holms,^ 

>  Uphill  church.—'  Flat  and  Steep  Holms. 
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Secure  and  tranquil,  thougli  the  tide^s  vast  sweepj         ts 
As  it  rides  by,  might  almost  seem  to  rive 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  earth  again^ 
Tbrcateuiug,  as  once,  resistless,  to  ascend 
In  tempest  to  this  height,  to  burj  here 
Fresh-weltering  carcases ! 

But,  lo,  the  Caye  I 
Descend  the  steps^  cut  rudely  in  the  rock. 
Cautious,     The  yawning  vault  is  at  our  feet ! 
Long  caTcms,  winding  within  caverns,  spread 
On  either  side  their  labyrinths  ;  all  dark. 
Save  where  tlio  light  falls  glimmering  on  huge  bones. 
In  mingled  multitudes.     Ere  yet  we  ask 
Whose  bonesj  and  of  what  animals  they  formed 
The  structure,  when  no  human  voice  was  heard 
In  all  this  isle  ;  look  upward  to  the  roof 
That  silent  drips^  and  has  for  ages  dripped, 
From  which,  like  icicles,  the  stalactites 
Depend  :  then  ask  of  the  geologist,  im 

How  nature,  vaulting  the  rude  chamber,  scooped 
Its  vast  recesses ;  be  with  learning  vast 
Will  talk  of  limestone  rock,  of  stalactites^ 
And  oolites,  and  hornblende,  and  gi-aywacke — 
With  sounds  almost  as  craggy  as  the  rock 
Of  which  he  speaks — feldspar,  and  gneis,  and  Jjcborl  I 
But  let  us  learn  of  this  same  troglodyte,^ 
Who  guides  us  through  the  winding  labyrinth. 
The  erudite  "  Professor  "  of  the  cave, 
Not  of  the  college  ;  stagyrite  of  bones. 
He  leadsj  with  flickering  candle,  through  the  heaps 
Himself  has  piled,  and  placed  in  various  forms, 
Grotesque  aiTangement,  while  the  cave  itself 

^  Mr  Beard^  of  Banwesl],  called  fantilmrlj  *^  the  Frofeflsor,**  bui  In  tetJlt^  tW 

guide. 
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Seems  but  his  element  of  breathiDg !   Look !  114 

This  Iiumereus  is  that  of  the  wild  ox. 

The  ?erj  candle,  as  with  sytnpatbjj 

Flares  while  he  speaks,  in  glimmering  wonderment  I 

But  who  can  mark  these  visible  remains, 
Nor  pause  to  think  how  awful,  and  how  truOj 
The  dread  event  thej  speak  !     What  monuments      120 
Hath  man,  since  then,  the  lord,  the  emmet,  raised 
On  earth !     He  hath  built  pyramids,  and  said, 
Stand  there !  and  in  their  solitude  thej  stood. 
Whilst,  like  the  earners  shadow  on  the  sands 
Beneath  them  years  and  ages  passed.     He  said, 
My  name  shall  never  die  !   and  like  the  God 
Of  silence,^  with  his  finger  on  his  lip, 
Oblivion  mocked,  then  painted  to  a  tomb^ 
Hid  vast  and  winding  vaults,  without  a  name. 
Where  art  thou,  Thebes  ?   The  chambers  of  the  dead  iso 
Echo,  Behold !  and  twice  ten  thousand  meuj 
Even  in  their  march  of  rapine  and  of  blood. 
Involuntary  halted,^  at  the  sight 
Of  thy  majestic  wreckj  for  many  a  league — 
S|Ajnxes,  colossal  fanes,  and  obelisks — 
Pale  in  the  morning  sun  !     Ambition  sighed 
A  moment,  and  passed  on.     In  this  rude  isle. 
The  Druid  altars  frowned ;  and  still  they  stand, 
As  silent  as  the  barrows  at  their  feet. 
Yet  tell  the  same  stern  tale.     Soldier  of  Rome,         uo 
Art  thou  come  hither  to  this  land  remote 
Hid  in  the  ocean- waste  ?     Tliy  cliariot  wheels 
Rung  on  that  road  below  !  ® — Cohorts,  and  turms, 
With  their  centurions,  in  long  lile  appear, 
Their  golden  eagles  glittering  to  the  sun, 

*  Egjpliftn  t^  of  laileDGe. — ^  Halt  of  the  Frencli  Brmy  at  the  elgbt  of  ibe 
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O'er  the  last  line  of  spears  i  and  standard-flags  iic 

Wave,  and  the  trampeta  sounding  to  advance. 

And  shields,  and  helniB,  and  crests,  and  ehariots,  mark 

The  glorious  march  of  Caesar's  soldierj. 

Firing  the  gray  horizon  !     They  are  passed  ! 

And,  like  a  gleam  of  glory,  perisliing, 

Lieave  but  a  name  behind  I    So  passes  man, 

An  armed  spectre  o*er  a  field  of  blood. 

And  Tanislics ;  and  other  armed  shades 

Pass  by,  red  battle  hurtling  as  they  pass. 

The  Saxon  kings  bate  strewed  their  palaces 

From  Thames  to  Tyne*     But,  lo !  the  sceptre  shakes  ; 

The  Dane,  remorseless  as  the  hurricane 

That  sweeps  his  natire  cUffs,  harries  the  land ! 

What  terror  strode  before  his  track  of  blood  I 

What  hamlets  mourned  Ms  desultory  march, 

When  on  the  circliug  hills,  along  the  sea, 

The  beacon-flame  shone  nightly !     He  has  passed ! 

Now  frowns  the  Norman  victor  on  his  throne. 

And  every  cottage  shrouds  its  lonely  fire. 

As  the  sad  curfew  sounds.     Yet  Piety, 

With  new-inspiiiQg  energies,  awoke. 

And  ampler  polity  :  in  woody  vales, 

In  unfrequented  wilds,  and  forest-glens, 

The  towers  of  the  sequestered  abbey  shone,  no 

As  when  the  pinnaclcB  of  Glaston-Pane 

First  met  the  morning  light*     The  parish  churchy 

Then  too,  exulting  o'er  the  ruder  cross, 

Upsprung,  till  soon  the  distant  village  peal 

Flings  out  its  music,  where  the  tapering  spire 

Adds  a  new  picture  to  the  sheltered  vdc. 

Uphill,  thy  rock,  where  sits  the  lonely  church. 

Above  the  sands,  seems  like  the  chronicler 

Of  other  times,  there  left  to  tell  the  tale  1 
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But  issuing  from  the  cate>  look  round,  behold        iso 
How  proudly  the  majestic  Serem  rides 
On  to  the  sea ;  how  gloriously  in  light 
It  rides !  Along  this  solitary  ridge^ 
Where  smiles,  but  rare,  the  blue  campanula. 
Among  the  thistles  and  gray  stoneis  that  peep 
Through  the  thin  herbage,  to  the  highest  point 
Of  elevation,  o'er  the  vale  below, 
Slow  let  us  climb.     First  look  upon  that  flower. 
The  lowly  heath-bell,  smiling  at  our  feet. 
How  beautiful  it  smiles  alone !     The  Power  i90 

That  bade  the  great  sea  roar,  that  spread  the  heavens, 
That  called  the  sun  from  darkness,  decked  that  flower, 
And  bade  it  grace  this  bleak  and  barren  hilU 
Imagination,  in  her  playful  mood. 
Might  liken  it  to  a  poor  village  maid, 
Xowly,  but  smiling  in  her  lowliness, 
A.nd  dressed  so  neatly  as  if  every  day 
UTere  Sunday.     And  some  melancholy  bard 
IMight,  idly  musing,  thus  discourse  to  it : — 
Daughter  of  Summer,  who  dost  linger  here,  200 

Decking  the  thistly  turf,  and  arid  hill, 
Unseen,  let  the  majestic  dahlia 
Glitter,  an  empress,  in  her  blazonry 
Of  beauty ;  let  the  stately  lily  shine, 
As  snow-white  as  the  breast  of  the  proud  swan 
Sailing  upon  the  blue  lake  silently, 
That  lifts  her  tall  neck  higher  as  she  views 
Her  shadow  in  the  stream!     Such  ladies  bright 
May  reign  unrivalled  in  then:  proud  parterres ! 
Thou  wouldst  not  live  with  them  ;  but  if  a  voice,       210 
Fancy,  in  shaping  mood,  might  give  to  thee, 
To  the  forsaken  primrose  thou  wouldst  say — 
Come,  live  with  me,  and  we  two  will  rejoice : 
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Nor  want  I  company  ;  for  when  the  sea  %n 

Shines  in  the  sUent  moonlight,  ekes  and  faj^ 

Gentle  and  delicate  as  Ariel, 

TTiat  do  their  spiritiugs  on  these  wild  holts, 

Circle  me  in  their  dancOj  and  sing  such  songs 

As  human  ear  ne'er  heard  1     But  cease  the  strain. 

Lest  wisdom  and  scTerer  truth  should  chide.  T2& 

Behind  that  windmillj  sailing  round  and  round. 
Like  days  on  days  revolving,  Bleadon  lies, 
Where  first  I  pondered  on  the  grammar-loi'e. 
Sad  as  the  spelling-book,  beneath  the  roof 
Of  its  secluded  parsonage  ;  Brcan  Down 
Emerges  o'er  the  edge  of  Hut  ton  Hillj 
Just  seen  in  paler  light !     And  Weston  there» 
Where  I  remember  a  few  cottages 
Sprinkling  the  sand,  uplifts  its  tower,  and  shine®. 
As  if  in  conscious  beauty,  oW  the  scene. 
And  I  have  seen  a  far  more  welcome  sight, 
The  hving  Hue  of  population  stream — 
Children,  and  village  maids,  and  gray  old  men — 
Stream  o*er  the  sands  to  church :  such  change  has  beec 
In  the  brief  compass  of  one  hastening  life  1 
And  yet  that  hill,  the  light,  is  to  my  eyes 
Familiar  as  those  sister  isles  that  sit 
In  the  mid  channel  I     Look,  how  calm  they  sit. 
As  hstening  each  to  the  tide's  rocking  roar ! 
Of  different  aspects— this,  abrupt  and  high, 
And  desolate,  and  cold,  and  bleak,  uplifts 
Its  barren  brow* — barren,  hut  on  its  steep 
One  native  flower  is  seen,  the  peony  ; 
One  flower,  which  smiles  in  sunshine  or  in  Btormf 
There  sits  companionless,  but  yet  not  sad  : 
She  has  no  sister  of  the  summer-fieldj 
None  to  rejoice  with  her  when  spring  returns. 
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None  that,  in  sympathy,  may  bend  its  head,  24 

When  evening  winds  blow  hollow  o*er  the  rock, 

In  autumn's  gloom  1     So  Virtue,  a  fair  flower. 

Blooms  on  the  rock  of  Care,  and,  though  unseen. 

So  smiles  in  cold  seclusion  ;  while,  remote 

From  the  world's  flaunting  fellowship,  it  wears. 

Like  hermit  Piety,  one  smile  of  peace. 

In  sickness  or  in  health,  in  joy  or  tears. 

In  summer  days  or  cold  adversity ; 

And  still  it  feels  Heaven's  breatb,  reviving,  steal 

On  its  lone  breast ;  feels  the  warm  blessedness 

Of  Heaven's  own  light  about  it,  though  its  leaves 

Are  wet  with  evening  tears !  260 

Yonder  island 
Seems  not  so  desolate,  nor  frowns  aloof, 
^8  if  from  human  kind.     The  lighthouse  there, 
Through  the  long  winter  night,  shows  its  pale  fire ; 
^nd  three  forgotten  mounds  mark  the  rude  graves, 
^one  knows  of  whom ;  but  those  of  men  who  breathed, 
^nd  bore  their  part  in  life,  and  looked  to  Heaven, 
As  man  looks  now  I — they  died  and  left  no  name ! 
Fancy  might  think,  amid  the  wilderness 
Of  waves,  they  sought  to  hide  from  human  eyes         270 
All  memory  of  their  fortunes.     Till  the  trump 
Of  doom,  they  rest  unknown.     But  mark  that  hill — 
"Where  Kewstoke  seems  to  creep  into  the  sea. 
Thy  abbey,  Woodspring,  rose.^     Wild  is  the  spot  ; 
And  there  three  mailed  murderers  retired. 


*  The  abbey  was  buOt  by  the  descendants  of  Bccket's  murderers.  Ahnost 
at  the  brink  of  the  channel,  being  secured  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  shelf  of 
rocks  called  Swallow-clift,  William  de  Courteneyc,  about  1210,  founded  a 
friaiy  of  Augustine  monks  at  Worspr>'nge,  or  Woodspring,  to  tlic  honour  of  the 
Udy  Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St  Thomas  k  Becket.  WiUiam  dc  Cour- 
teneye  was  a  descendant  of  William  dc  Traci,  and  was  nearly  related  to  the 
three  other  murderers  of  k  Becket,  to  whom  this  monastery  was  dedicated. 

TOL.  11.  B 
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To  the  last  point  of  lacd.     There  they  retired,  27« 

Aad  there  tliey  knelt  upoo  the  ground,  and  cried, 

Bury  us  'mid  the  waves,  where  none  may  know 

The  whispered  secret  of  a  deed  of  blood  I 

No  stone  is  o*er  those  graves  :■ — the  sullen  tide. 

As  it  flows  by  and  sounds  along  the  shore, 

Seems  meaningly  to  say.  Pray  for  our  souls  t 

Kor  other  ''Miserere"  haye  they  had 

At  eve,  nor  other  orison  at  morn. 

Thou  hast  put  on  thy  mildest  loot  to-day, 
Thou  mighty  element !     Solemn,  and  still, 
And  motionless,  and  touched  with  softer  light, 
And  without  noise,  lies  all  thy  long  expanse. 
Thou  seemest  now  as  calm,  as  if  a  child 
Might  dally  with  thy  playfulness,  and  stand,  2»o 

The  weak  winds  lifting  gently  its  light  hair, 
Upon  thy  margin,  watching  one  by  one 
The  long  waves,  breaking  slow,  with  such  a  sound 
As  Silence,  in  her  dreamy  mood,  might  love. 
When  she  more  softly  breathed,  fearing  a  breath 
Might  raar  thy  placidness ! 

Oh,  treachery ! 
So  still,  and  like  a  giant  in  his  strength 
Reposing,  didst  thou  lie,  when  the  fond  sire 
One  moment  looked,  and  saw  his  blithsome  boys        soo 
Gay  on  the  sands,  one  moment,  and  the  next. 
Heart-stricken  and  bereft,  by  the  same  surge. 
Stood  in  his  desolation  ;^ — for  he  looked, 
And  thought  how  he  had  blessed  them  in  their  sleep. 
And  the  next  moment  they  were  borne  away. 
Snatched  by  the  circling  surge,  and  seen  no  more ; 

*  See  the  late  Sir  Charles  Elton's  pathetic  description  of  the  deaths  of  his  two 
sons  at  Westou,  whilst  bathing  in  his  sight ;  one  lost  in  his  endeavour  to  save 
his  brother. 
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Wlule  morning  shone,  and  not  a  ripple  told  sot 

How  terrible  and  dark  a  deed  was  done ! 

And  so  the  seas  were  hushed,  and  not  a  cloud 
Marred  the  pale  moonlight,  save  that,  here  and  there, 
Wandering  far  off,  some  feathery  shreds  were  seen. 
As  the  sole  orb,  above  the  lighthouse,  held 
Its  course  in  loveliness  ;'^  and  not  a  sound 
Came  from  the  distant  deep,  save  that,  at  times. 
Amid  the  noise  of  human  merriment, 
The  ear  might  seem  to  catch  a  low  faint  moan, 
A  boding  sound,  as  of  a  dying  dirge. 
From  the  sunk  rocks  ;^  while  all  was  still  beside. 
And  every  star  seemed  listening  in  its  watch ; 
When  the  gay  packet-bark,  to  Erin  bound,  320 

Resounding  with  the  laugh  and  song,  went  on ! 
Look !  she  is  gone  1     0  God !  she  is  gone  down, 
With  her  light-hearted  company ;  gone  down, 
And  all  at  once  is  still,  save,  on  the  mast. 
Just  peering  o*er  the  waters,  the  wild  shrieks 
Of  three,  at  times,  are  heard !     They,  when  the  dead 
Were  round  them,  floating  on  the  moonlight  wave, 
Kept  there  their  dismal  watch  till  morning  dawned. 
And  to  the  living  world  were  then  restored! 

•  Called  "  The  Wolves,"  from  their  peculiar  sound. 
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PART  SECOND. 

EEFLECTIONS  0?f  THE  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  STATE  OF 
PARISHES,  PAST  AND  PEESENT. 

A  SHOWEH,  evea  while  we  gaxe,  steals  o'er  the  scene, 
Shrouding  it,  and  the  sea-view  is  shout  out, 
Save  where,  beyond  the  holms,  one  thread  of  H^ht 
Hanga,  and  a  pale  and  sunny  stream  shoots  on, 
O^er  the  dim  vapours^  faint  and  far  awaj. 
Like  Hope's  still  light  beyond  the  storms  of  Time- 
Come,  let  us  rest  a  while  in  this  rude  seat ! 

I  was  a  child  when  first  I  heard  the  sound 
Of  the  great  sea.     Twas  night,  and  joumejing  far, 
We  were  belated  on  our  road,  'mid  scenes  la 

New  aod  unknown,— a  mother  and  her  child, 
Now  first  in  this  wide  world  a  wanderer : — 
My  father  came,  the  pastor  of  the  church  ^ 
That  crowns  the  high  hill  crest,  above  the  sea ; 
When,  as  the  wheels  went  slow,  and  the  still  night 
Seemed  listening,  a  low  murmur  met  the  ear, 
Not  of  the  winds  : — my  mother  softly  said, 
Listen!  it  is  the  sea !     With  breathless  awe, 
I  heard  the  sound,  and  closer  pressed  her  hand. 

Much  of  the  sea,  in  infant  wonderment,  20 

I  oft  had  heard,  and  of  the  shipwrecked  man, 
Who  sees,  on  some  lone  isle,  day  after  day. 
The  sun  sink  o'er  the  solitude  of  waves. 
Like  Crusoe  ;  and  the  tears  w^ould  start  afresh, 
Whene'er  my  mother  kissed  my  cheek,  and  told 

»  UpbUL 
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The  story  of  that  desolate  wild  man,  28 

And  how  the  speaking  bird,  when  he  returned 
After  long  absence  to  his  cave  forlorn. 
Said,  as  in  tones  of  human  sympathy, 
Poor  Robin  Crasoe ! 

Thoughts  like  these  arose, 
When  first  I  heard,  at  night,  the  distant  sound, 
Great  Ocean,  "  of  thy  everlasting  voice !  "  ^ 
Where  the  white  parsonage,  among  the  trees, 
Peeped  out,  that  night  I  restless  passed.     The  sea- 
Filled  all  my  thoughts ;  and  when  slow  morning  came. 
And  the  first  sunbeam  streaked  the  window-pane, 
I  rose  unnoticed,  and  with  stealthy  pace. 
Straggling  along  the  village  green,  explored 
Alone  my  fearful  but  adventurous  way ;  40 

When,  having  turned  the  hedgerow,  I  beheld, 
For  the  first  time,  thy  glorious  element. 
Old  Ocean,  glittering  in  the  beams  of  mom, 
Stretching  far  ofl^,  and,  westward,  without  bound, 
Amid  thy  sole  dominion,  rocking  loud ! 
Shivering  I  stood,  and  tearful ;  and  even  now, 
When  gathering  years  have  marked  my  look,— even  now 
I  feel  the  deep  impression  of  that  hour. 
As  but  of  yesterday ! 

Spirit  of  Time,  so 

A  moment  pause,  s^nd  I  will  speak  to  thee ! 
Dark  clouds  are  round  thee  ;  but,  lo !  Memory  waves 
Her  wand, — the  clouds  disperse,  as  the  gray  rack 
Disperses  while  we  gaze,  and  light  steals  out. 
While  the  gaunt  phantom  almost  seems  to  drop 
His  scythe !     Now  shadows  of  the  past,  distinct, 
Are  thronging  round ;  the  voices  of  the  dead 
Are  heard ;  and,  lo !  the  very  smoke  goes  up — 

"  Sonthey. 
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For  SO  it  seems — from  yonder  tenement,  m 

Where  leads  the  slender  pathway  to  the  door. 

Enter  that  small  blue  parlour :  there  sits  one, 

A  female,  and  a  cliild  is  in  her  arms ; 

A  child  leans  at  her  side,  intent  to  show 

A  pictured  book,  and  looks  upon  her  face ; 

One,  from  the  green,  comes  with  a  cowslip  ball ;  ^ 

And  one,^   a  hero,  sits  sublime  and  horsed. 

Upon  a  rocking-stecd,  from  BanwcU-fair ; 

Tliig,^  drives  his  tiny  whecl-barrow%  without, 

On  the  green  garden-sward  ;  whilst  one,*  apart. 

Sighs  o*cr  his  solemn  task-:— the  spelling-book — 

Half  moody,  half  in  tears.     Some  lines  of  thought 

Are  on  that  matron's  brow  ;  yet  placidness, 

Such  as  resigned  religion  gives,  is  there. 

Mingled  with  sadness  ;  for  who  e*er  bebeld, 

Without  one  stealing  sigh,  a  progeny 

Of  infants  clustering  round  maternal  knees, 

Nor  felt  some  boding  fears,  bow  they  might  fare 

In  the  wide  world,  ^^ben  they  who  loved  them  most 

Were  silent  in  their  graves  I 

Nay  I  pass  not  on,  $0 

Till  thou  hast  marked  a  book^-the  leaf  turned  down- 
Night  Thouglits  on  Death  and  Immortality  I 
This  book,  my  mother  1  in  the  weary  hours 
Of  life,  in  every  caic,  iu  every  joy, 
Was  thy  companion  :  neit  to  God's  own  Word, 
The  book  that  bears  this  name,*  thou  didst  reverOi 
Leaving  a  stain  of  tears  upon  the  page. 
Whose  lessons,  with  a  more  emphatic  truth, 
Touched  thine  own  heart ! 


*  Thtm  mien, — *  Dr  IleiTij  Bowles,  ph^iiciaii  on  the  itftff,  buHcd  it  i 
'*  CImrlea  Bowfea,  Eeq*   of  Sbuftesbury.  —  *   llie   nwihor,-**   Yoong^ 
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That  heart  has  long  been  still !  90 

But  who  is  he,  of  aspect  more  severe, 
Yet  with  a  manly  kindness  in  his  mien, 
He,  who  overlooks  yon  sturdy  labourer 
Delving  the  glebe  !     My  father  as  he  lived! 
That  father,  and  that  mother,  ''  earth  to  earth, 
And  dust  to  dust,''  the  inevitable  doom 
Hath  long  consigned !   And  where  is  he,  the  son. 
Whose  future  fate  they  pondered  with  a  sigh  ? 

Long,  nor  unprosperous,  has  been  his  way 
Through  life's  tumultuous  scenes,  who,  Avhen  a  child,  loo 
Played  in  that  garden  platform  in  the  sun  ; 
Or  loitered  o'er  the  common,  and  pursued 
The  colts  among  the  sand-hills ;  or,  intent 
On  hardier  enterprise,  his  pumpkin-ship, 
New-rigged,  and  buoyant,  with  its  tiny  sail. 
Launched  on  the  garden  pond  ;  or  stretched  his  hand, 
At  once  forgetting  all  this  glorious  toil. 
When  the  bright  butterfly  came  wandering  by. 
But  never  will  that  day  pass  from  his  mind. 
When,  scarcely  breathing  for  delight,  at  Wells,  no 

He  saw  the  horsemen  of  the  clock  ^  ride  round, 
As  if  for  life ;  and  ancient  Blandifer,^ 
Seated  aloft,  like  Hermes,  in  his  chair 
Complacent  as  when  first  he  took  his  seat. 
Some  hundred  yeais  ago;  saw  him  lift  up. 
As  if  old  Time  was  cowering  at  his  feet, 
Solemn  lift  up  his  mace,  and  strike  the  bell. 
Himself  for  ever  silent  in  his  seat. 

How  little  thought  J  then,  the  hour  would  come, 
When  the  loved  prelate  of  that  beauteous  fane,  120 

At  whose  conmiand  I  write,  might  placidly 

*  Clock  in  the  Cathedral.  — '  Traditional  name  of  the  clock-image,  seated 
10  a  chair,  and  striking  the  hours. 
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Smile  on  this  picture,  in  my  future  Terse, 
When  Blandifer  had  struck  so  many  hours 
For  mc,  his  poet^  in  this  vale  of  jeai^ 
Himself  unchanged  and  solcran  as  of  jorc  I 
My  father  wa^  the  pastor,  and  the  friend 
Of  all  who,  liying  then — the  scene  is  closed — ► 
Now  silent  in  that  rocky  churchyard  sleep, 
The  aged  and  the  young  I  A  village  then 
Was  not  as  villages  are  now.     The  liind,  iso 

Who  delved,  or  "jocund  drove  his  team  a-field,'* 
Had  then  an  independence  in  his  look 
And  heart ;  and,  plodding  on  his  lowly  path* 
Disdained  a  parisli  dolcj  content,  though  poor. 
He  was  the  village  monitor :  he  taught 
His  children  to  be  good,  and  read  their  book* 
And  in  the  gallery  took  bis  Sunday  place, — 
To-morrow,  with  the  bee,  to  worL 

So  passed 

His  days  of  cheerful,  independent  toil;  iia 

And  when  the  pastor  came  that  way,  at  eve, 
He  had  a  ready  present  for  the  child 
Who  read  his  book  the  best ;  and  that  poor  child 
Remembered  it,  when^  treading  the  same  path 
In  which  his  father  trod,  ho  so  grew  up 
Contented,  till  old  Time  had  blanched  his  locks, 
And  he  was  borne — whilst  the  beU  tolled — to  t^leep 
In  the  same  churchyard  where  his  father  slept ! 
His  daughter  walked  content,  and  innocent 
As  lovely,  in  her  lowly  path.     She  turned  ito 

The  hour-glass^  while  the  humming  wheel  went  round. 
Or  went  "a-Maying"  o'er  the  fields  in  spring, 
Leading  her  little  brother  by  the  hand, 
Along  the  village  lane,  and  o'er  the  stile, 
To  gather  cowslips ;  and  then  home  again, 
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To  turn  her  wheel,  contented,  through  the  day.  i66 

Or,  singing  low,  bend  where  her  brother  slept, 
Rocking  the  cradle,  to  "sweet  William's  grave  !"^ 
No  lure  could  tempt  her  from  the  woodbine  shed, 
Where  she  grew  up,  and  folded  first  her  hands  leo 

In  infant  prayer  :  yet  oft  a  tear  would  steal 
Down  her  young  cheek,  to  think  how  desolate 
That  home  would  be  when  her  poor  mother  died ; 
Still  praying  that  she  ne'er  might  cause  a  pain, 
Undutifiil,  to  "  bring  down  her  gray  hairs 
With  sorrpw  to  the  grave !" 

Now  mark  this  scene ! 
The  fuming  factory's  polluted  air 
Has  stained  the  country !     See  that  rural  nymph. 
An  infant  in  her  arms !     She  claims  the  dole  iro 

From  the  cold  parish,  which  her  faithless  swain 
Denies :  he  stands  aloof,  with  clownish  leer ; 
The  constable  behind — and  mark  his  brow — 
Beckons  the  nimble  clerk ;  the  justice,  grave. 
Turns  from  his  book  a  moment,  with  a  look 
Of  pity,  signs  the  warrant  for  her  pay, 
A  weekly  eighteen  pence  ;  she,  unabashed. 
Slides  from  the  room,  and  not  a  transient  blush, 
Far  less  the  accusing  tear,  is  on  her  cheek ! 

A  different  scene  comes  next :  That  village  maid   iso 
Approaches  timidly,  yet  beautiful ; 
A  tear  is  on  her  lids^  when  she  looks  down 
Upon  her  sleeping  child.     Her  heart  was  won. 
The  wedding-day  was  fixed,  the  ring  was  bought  1 
'Tis  the  same  story — Colin  was  untrue ! 
He  ruined,  and  then  left  her  to  her  fate. 
Pity  her,  she  has  not  a  friend  on  earth, 
And  that  still  tear  speaks  to  all  human  hearts 

>  Fi(/6  the  old  ballad. 
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Bat  liis,  whoso  cruelty  and  treachery  119 

Caused  it  to  flow !     So  crime  still  tbllowa  crime. 

Ask  we  the  cauBe  1     See,  where  those  engines  hea^e. 

That  spread  their  giant  arms  a  er  all  the  land  ! 

The  wheel  is  silent  in  the  rale !     Old  age 

And  youth  are  levelled  by  oue  parish  law  I 

Ask  why  that  maid,  all  day,  toils  10  tlie  field. 

Associate  with  the  rude  and  nbald  clown, 

Even  in  the  shrinking  April  of  lier  youth  ? 

To  earn  her  loaf,  and  eat  it  by  herselC 

Parental  love  is  smitten  to  the  dust ; 

Over  a  little  smoke  the  aged  sire 

Holds  his  pale  hands — and  the  deserted  hearth 

Is  cheerless  as  his  heart :  but  Piety 

Points  to  the  Bible  !     Shut  the  book  again  : 

The  ranter  is  the  roving  gospel  now, 

And  each  hia  own  apostle  I     Shut  the  boot : 

A  locust-swarm  of  tracts  darken  its  light. 

And  choke  its  utterance  ;  while  a  Babel-rout 

Of  mock -religionists,  turn  where  we  will, 

Have  drowned  the  small  still  voice,  till  Piety, 

Sick  of  the  din,  retires  to  pray  alone.  210 

But  though  abused  Religion,  and  the  dole 
Of  pauper-pay,  and  Tomitorics  huge 
Of  smoke^  are  each  a  steam-engine  of  crime, 
Polluting,  far  and  wide,  the  w^holesome  air, 
And  withering  life's  green  verdure  underneath. 
Full  many  a  poor  and  lowly  flower  of  want 
Has  Education  nursed,  like  a  pure  rill^ 
"Winding  through  desert  glens^  and  bade  it  live 
To  grace  the  cottage  with  its  mantling  sweets^ 
There  was  a  village  girl,  I  knew  her  well, 
From  five  years  old  and  upwards  ;  all  her  friends 
Were  dead,  and  she  was  to  the  workhouse  left^ 
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And  there  a  witness  to  such  sounds  profane  223 

As  might  turn  virtue  pale  I     When  Sunday  came. 

Assembled  with  the  children  of  the  poor, 

Upon  the  lawn  of  my  own  parsonage, 

She  stood  among  them  :  they  were  taught  to  read 

In  companies  aiid  groups,  upon  the  green. 

Each  with  its  little  book  ;  her  lighted  eyes 

Shone  beautiful  where'er  they  turned ;  her  form        280 

Was  graceful ;  but  her  book  her  sole  delight !  ^ 

Instructed  thus  she  went  a  serving-maid 

Into  the  neighbouring  town, — ah  1  who  shall  guide 

A  friendless  maid,  so  beautiful  and  young. 

From  life's  contagions !     But  she  had  been  taught 

The  duties  of  her  humble  lot,  to  pray 

To  God,  and  that  one  heavenly  Father's  eye 

Was  over  rich  and  poor!    On  Sunday  night, 

She  read  her  Bible,  turning  still  away 

From  those  who  flocked,  inflaming  and  inflamed,        240 

To  nightly  meetings ;  but  she  never  closed 

Her  eyes,  or  raised  them  to  the  light  of  morn. 

Without  a  prayer  to  Him  who  "  bade  the  sun 

Go  forth,"  a  giant,  from  his  eastern  gate ! 

No  art,  no  bribe,  could  lure  her  steps  astray 

From  the  plain  path,  and  lessons  she  had  learned, 

A  village  child.     She  is  a  mother  now. 

And  lives  to  prove  the  blessings  and  the  fruits 

Of  moral  duty,  on  the  poorest  child. 

When  duty,  and  when  sober  piety,  260 

Impressing  the  young  heart,  go  hand  in  hand. 

No  villager  was  then  a  disputant 
In  Calvinistic  and  contentious  creeds ; 
No  pale  mechanic,  from  a  neighbouring  sink 

»  A  book,  called  the  "  Villager's  Verse  Book,"  to  exdte  the  first  feelings  of 
religion,  from  common  rural  imagery,  was  Tnritten  on  purpose  for  these 
chiklren. 
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Of  steam  and  rank  debauchery  and  smote, 

Crawled  forth  upon  a  Sunday  morn,  with  looks 

Saddening  the  Tery  SQnshiiie,  to  instruct 

The  parish  poor  in  erangelic  lore  ; 

To  teach  them  to  cast  off,  "  as  filthy  rags," 

Good  works  !  and  listen  to  such  ministers,  ub 

Who  all  (be  sure)  "  are  worthy  of  their  hire ;  '* 

Who  only  preach  for  good  of  their  poor  souls, 

That  they  may  tura  "  from  darkness  unto  light;'' 

And,  above  all,  fly^  as  the  gates  of  hell, 

Morality  1 '  and  Baal^s  steeple  house, 

Where,  without "  heart-work/'  Doctor  Littlegrace 

Drones  his  dull  requiem  to  the  snoring  clerk  P*^ 

True  ;  he  who  drawls  his  heartless  homily 
For  one  day's  work,  and  plods^  on  wading  stilts. 
Through  prosing  paragraphs,  with  inference,  STo 

Methodically  dull,  as  orthodox, 
Enforcing  sagely  that  wc  all  must  die 
When  God  shall  call — oh,  what  a  pulpit  drone 
Is  he !     The  blue  fly  might  as  well  preach  '■  Ilum,^ 
And  **so  conclude !" 

But  save  me  from  the  sight 
Of  curate  fop,  half  jockey  and  half  clerk. 
The  tandem-driring  Tommy  of  a  town. 
Disdaining  books,  omniscient  of  a  horse, 
Impatient  till  September  comes  again. 
Eloquent  only  of  "  the  pretty  girl 
With  whom  he  danced  last  night  1"     Oh !  such  a  thing 
Is  worse  than  the  dull  doctor,  who  performs 
Duly  his  stinted  taak,  and  then  to  sleep, 
TiU  Sunday  asks  another  homily 
Against  all  innovations  of  the  age, 

*  See  **  Pilgrim's  Prognjs*,^' — '  See  Bowkad  Mr*  oaricalixrei,  est] 
*'  Villu^e  Dialogues/^ 
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Mad  missionar)'  zeal,  and  Bible  clubs,  287 

And  Calvinists  and  Evangelicals ! 

Yes!  Evangelicals  1     Oh,  glorious  word ! 
But  who  deserves  that  awful  name  ?     Not  he 
Who  spits  his  puny  Puritanic  spite 
On  harmless  recreation  ;  who  reviles 
AU  who,  majestic  in  their  distant  scorn, 
Bear  on  in  silence  their  calm  Christian  course. 

He  only  is  the  Evangelical 
Who  holds  in  equal  scorn  dogmas  and  dreams, 
The  Shibboleth  of  saintly  magazines. 
Decked  with  most  grim  and  godly  visages ; 
The  cobweb  sophistry,  or  the  dark  code 
Of  commentators,  who,  with  loathsome  track,  soo 

Crawl  o'er  a  text,  or  on  the  lucid  page. 
Beaming  with  heavenly  love  and  God's  own  light. 
Sit  like  a  nightmare  !^     Soon  a  deadly  mist 
Creeps  o'er  our  eyes  and  heart,  till  angel  foiins 
Tom  into  hideous  phantoms,  mocking  us, 
Even  when  we  look  for  comfort  at  the  spring 
And  well  of  life,  while  dismal  voices  cry. 
Death!  Reprobation!  Woe!  Eternal  woe! 

He  only  is  the  Evangelical 
Who  from  the  human  commentary  turns  sio 

With  tranquil  scorn,  and  nearer  to  his  heart 
Presses  the  Bible,  till  repentant  tears. 
In  silence,  wet  his  cheek,  and  new-bom  faith. 
And  hope,  and  charity,  with  radiant  smile, 
Visit  his  heart, — all  pointing  to  the  cross ! 

>  The  text,  which  no  Christian  can  misandcrstand,  ^^  God  ia  not  willing,** 
is  tamed,  bjr  elaborate  Jesuitical  sophistr}',  to  ^^  God  is  willing,"  by  one 
*^  master  in  Israel."  So  that,  in  fact,  the  Almighty,  saying  No  when  he  shonld 
have  said  Yea,  did  not  know  what  he  meant,  till  such  a  sophistical  blasphemer 
set  him  right  1  To  such  length  does  an  adherence  to  preconceived  Calvinism 
lead  the  mind. 
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He  onlj  is  the  Evangelical^  8i« 

Who,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  that  spectacle, 
Christ  and  him  crucified^  with  ardent  hope, 
And  holier  feelings,  Ufts  his  thoughts  from  earth. 
And  cries,  My  Father !     Meantime,  his  whole  heart  sso 
Is  on  God's  Word  :  he  preaches  Faith,  and  Hope, 
And  Charity, — these  three,  and  not  that  one  I 
And  Charity,  the  greatest  of  these  three  I  ^ 

Give  me  an  EFangelieal  like  this!     But  now 
The  blackest  crimes  in  tract-religiou*s  code 
Are  moral  virtues  !     Sparc  tlic  prodigal, — 
He  may  awake  when  God  shall  "  call ; "  but,  hell, 
Roll  thy  avenging  flames,  to  swallow  up 
The  eon  who  never  left  his  father's  homo 
Lest  he  should  tnist  to  morals  when  he  dies !  ssa 

Let  him  not  lay  the  unction  to  his  soul, 
That  his  upbraiding  conscience  tells  no  tale 
At  that  dread  hour  ;  bid  him  confess  his  sin. 
The  greater  that^  with  humble  hope,  he  looks 
Back  on  a  well-spent  life  !     Bid  him  confess 
That  he  hath  broken  all  God*s  holy  laws, — 
In  Tain  hath  he  done  justly, — loved,  in  vain, 
Mercy,  and  hath  walked  humbly  with  his  God ! 
These  are  mere  works  ;  hut  faith  is  everything, 
And  all  in  all  t     The  Christian  code  contains  84 o 

No  *'  if"  or  "  but  1  "2     Let  tabernacles  ring, 
And  churches  too,®  with  sanctimonious  strains 
Baneful  as  these  ;  and  let  such  strains  be  heard 
Through  half  the  laud ;  and  con  we  shut  our  eyes^ 


'  **  And  now  abideth  faitbj  hope,  and  ebarity,  the^e  llipec ;  but  llii!  greatest  t 
theie  k  clmtky.^^—St  PauL^'^  Llttrallj  tbc  exprc^ton  of  []awker«  Ike 
apostle  of  thousands  and  CbouRands*  1  speak  of  the  obvious  Inference  drawn 
from  ftucb  cipreaaious^  and  this  daring  deuial  of  the  Tery^orda  of  his  Muster: 
*  *  Happy  wo  ye,  1/  ye  do  ihem  I " — Chrht.  ^""Bu  t  In  v^in,  '*  e((?, — *  I  fmr  mAbf 
cliurcbes  hare  moie  to  aiutwer  for  than  tabemadeB, 
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And,  sadly  wondering,  ask  the  cause  of  crimes,  345 

When  infidelitj  stands  lowering  here, 

With  open  scorn,  and  such  a  code  as  this. 

So  baneful,  withers  half  the  charities 

Of  human  hearts !     Oh !  dear  is  Mercy's  voice 

To  man,  a  mourner  in  the  vale  of  sin  S50 

And  death :  how  dear  the  still  small  voice  of  Faith, 

That  bids  him  jaise  his  Took  beyond  the  cloodSi 

That  hang  o'er  this  dim  earth ;  but  he  who  tears 

Faith  from  her  heavenly  sisterhood,  denies 

The  gospel,  and  turns  traitor  to  the  cause 

He  has  engaged  to  plead.     Come,  Faith,  and  Hope, 

And  Charity !  how  dear  to  the  sad  heart, 

The  consolations  and  the  glorious  views 

That  animate  the  Christian  in  his  course ! 

But  save,  oh  f  save  me  from  the  tract-led  Miss,  seo 

Who  trots  to  every  Bethel  club,  and  broods 

O'er  some  black  missionary's  monstrous  tale. 

Reckless  of  want  around  her ! 

But  the  priest. 
Who  deems  the  Almighty  frowns  upon  his  throne, 
Because  two  pair  of  harmless  dowagers, 
Whose  life  has  passed  without  a  stain,  beguile 
An  evening  hour  with  cards  ;  who  deems  that  hell 
Bums  fiercer  for  a  saraband ;  that  thou — 
Thou,  my  sweet  Shakspeare — thou,  whose  touch  awakes 
The  inmost  heart  of  virtuous  sympathy, —  87i 

Thou,  0  divinest  poet  I  at  whose  voice 
Sad  Pity  weeps,  or  guilty  Terror  drops 
The  blood-stained  dagger  from  his  palsied  hand,— 
That  thou  art  pander  to  the  criminal ! 
He  who  thus  edifies  his  Christian  flock. 
Moves,  more  than  even  the  Bethel-trotting  Miss, 
My  pity,  my  aversion,  and  my  scorn. 
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Cry  aloud  I — Oh,  speak  in  tluinder  to  the  soul        $7$ 
That  sleeps  in  sui  I  Ilan'ow  the  inmost  heart 
Of  murderoua  intent,  till  dew-drops  stand 
Upon  his  haggard  brow  I     Call  conscience  up» 
Like  a  stern  spectre,  isrhose  dim  finger  points 
To  dark  misdeeds  of  yore  1     Wither  the  arm 
Of  the  oppressor,  at  whose  feet  the  slave 
Crouches,  and  pleading  lifts  his  fettered  Jiands ! 
Thou  violator  of  the  innocent 
Hide  thee !   Hence  1   hide  thee  in  the  deepest  cave, 
From  iBan*s  indignant  sight !     Thou  hypocrite  1 
Trample  in  dust  tliy  mask,  nor  cry  faith,  faith,  zW 

Making  it  but  a  hollow  titikling  sound, 
That  stirs  not  tlie  foul  heart!    Horrible  m*etchl 
Look  not  upon  the  face  of  that  sweet  child. 
With  thoughts  which  heU  would  tremble  to  conceive ! 
Ob,  shallow,  and  oh,  senseless !    In  a  world 
Where  rank  offences  turn  the  good  maa  pale, 
Who  leave  the  Christian's  sternest  code,  to  vent 
Their  petty  ire  on  petty  trespasses, 
If  trespasses  they  are  ; — when  the  wide  world 
Gmans  with  the  burthen  of  offence  ;  when  crimes        40fl 
Stalk  on,  with  front  defying,  o  er  the  land, 
AVbilat,  her  own  cause  betraying.  Christian  zeal 
Thus  swallows  camels,  straining  at  a  gnat ! 

Therefore,  without  a  comment,  or  a  note. 
We  love  the  Bible ;  and  we  prize  the  more 
The  spirit  of  its  pure  unspotted  page, 
As  pure  from  the  iufcctious  breath  that  stains. 
Like  a  foul  fume,  its  hallowed  light,  we  hail 
The  radiant  car  of  heaven,  amidst  the  clouds 
Of  mortal  dai*kncss,  and  of  human  mist. 
Sole,  as  the  sun  in  heaven  I* 
*  The  ioi3g  oontroveniiil  note  ippemlcd  to  thh  poem  hae  been  fntrpotdjr 
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Oh !  whilst  the  car         412 
Of  God's  own  glory  rolls  along  in  light, 
We  join  the  loud  song  of  the  Christian  host, 
(All  puny  systems  shrinking  from  the  blaze), 
Hosannah  to  the  car  of  light  t  Roll  on ! 
Saldanna's^  rocks  have  echoed  to  the  hymns 
Of  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Charity  1   Roll  on ! 
Till  the  wild  wastes  of  inmost  Africa, 
Where  the  long  Niger's  track  is  lost,  respond,  420 

Hosannah  to  the  car  of  light !   Roll  on  t 
Prom  realm  to  realm,  from  shore  to  farthest  shore, 
O'er  dark  pagodas,  and  huge  idol-fanes. 
That  frown  along  the  Ganges'  utmost  stream. 
Till  the  poor  widow,  from  the  burning  pile 
Starting,  shall  lift  her  hands  to  heayen,  and  weep 
That  she  has  found  a  Saviour,  and  has  heard 
The  sounds  of  Christian  love !    Oh,  horrible ! 
The  pile  is  smoking ! — ^the  bamboos  lie  there, 
That  held  her  down  when  the  last  struggle  shook      48o 
The  blazing  pile !  ^   Hasten,  0  car  of  light  1 
Alas  for  suffering  nature  I   Juggernaut, 
Armed,  in  his  giant  car  goes  also  forth. 
Goes  forth  amid  his  red  and  reeling  priests. 
While  thousands  gasp  and  die  beneath  the  wheels. 
As  they  go  groaning  on,  'mid  cries,  and  drums, 
And  flashing  cymbals,  and  delirious  songs 
Of  tinkling  dancing  girls,  and  all  the  rout 
Of  frantic  superstition !   Turn  away ! 

'  I  forget  in  what  book  of  travels  I  read  an  account  of  a  poor  Hottentot, 
who  being  brooght  here,  clothed,  and  taught  our  language,  after  a  year  or 
two  was  seen,  eveiy  day  till  he  died,  on  some  bridge,  muttering  to  himself, 
'*  Home  go,  Saldaima.** — '  See  Bishop  Heber^s  Journal.  Yet  the  Shaster,  or 
the  ho^  book  of  the  EUndoos,  says,  ^^  No  one  shall  be  burned,  unless 
willingiyl" 
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And  is  not  Joggemaut  himself  with  us  I  wo 

Not  only  cold  inHidions  sophistry 

Comes,  blinking  with  its  tapor-fume,  to  light* 

If  BO  he  may,  the  sun  in  the  mid  heaveu ! 

Not  only  blind  and  hideoas  blaspheiny 

Scowls  in  hia  cloak,  and  mocks  the  glorious  orb^ 

Ascending,  in  its  silence,  o'er  a  world 

Of  sin  and  sorrow  ;  but  a  hellish  brood 

Of  imps,  and  fiends,  and  pbantom^^  ape  the  form 

Of  godliness,  till  godliness  itself 

Seems  but  a  painted  monster,  and  a  name 

For  darker  crimes,  at  which  the  shadderiDg  heart 

Shrinks  \  while  the  ranting  rout,  as  they  march  on. 

Mock  Heaven  i^ith  hymns,  till,  see  I   pale  Belial 

Sighs  o'er  a  filthy  tract,  and  Moloch  marks, 

With  gouts  of  blood,  his  brandished  magazine ! 

Start,  monster,  from  the  dismal  dream !   Look  up 
Oh  I  listen  to  the  apostolic  voice, 
That,  like  a  voice  from  hoaveUj  proclaims,  To  faith 
Add  virtue  1     There  is  no  mistaking  here  ; 
Whilst  moral  education  by  the  hand 
Shall  lead  the  children  to  the  house  of  God, 
Nor  sever  Ciiristian  faith  from  Christian  love. 

If  we  would  see  the  fruits  of  charity, 
Look  at  tliat  village  group,  and  paint  the  scene  t 
Surrounded  by  a  clear  and  silent  stream, 
Where  the  swift  trout  shoots  from  the  sudden  ray, 
A  rural  mansion  on  the  level  lawn 
Uplifts  its  ancient  gables,  whose  slant  shade 
Is  drawn,  as  with  a  line,  from  roof  to  porch, 
AVliilst  all  the  rest  is  sunshine.     O'er  the  trees  iW 

In  front,  the  village  church,  with  pinnacles 
And  light  gray  tower,  appears  ;  whilst  to  the  rigbt, 
An  amphitheatre  of  oaks  extends 
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Its  sweep,  till,  more  abrupt,  a  wooded  knoll,  474 

Where  once  a  castle  frowned,  closes  the  scene. 

And  see !  an  infant  troop,  with  flags  and  drum, 

Are  marching  o^er  tiiiat  bridge,  beneath  the  woods, 

On  to  the  table  spread  upon  the  lawn. 

Raising  their  little  hands  when  grace  is  said  ; 

Whilst  she  who  taught  them  to  lift  up  their  hearts     48o 

In  prayer,  and  to  "remember,  in  their  youth,'' 

Grod,  "  their  Creator,''  mistress  of  the  scene 

(Whom  I  remember  once  as  young),  looks  on, 

Blessing  them  in  the  silence  of  her  heart. 

And  we  too  bless  them.     Oh !  away,  away ! 

Cant,  heartless  cant,  and  that  economy, 

Cold,  and  miscalled  ''political,"  away ! 

Let  the  bells  ring — ^a  Puritan  turns  pale 

To  hear  the  festive  sound  :  let  the  bells  ring — 

A  Christain  loves  them ;  and  this  holiday  400 

Remembers  him,  while  sighs  unbidden  steal. 

Of  life's  departing  and  departed  days, 

When  he  himself  was  young,  and  heard  the  bells. 

In  unison  with  feelings  of  his  heart — 

His  first  pure  Christain  feelings,  hallowing 

The  harmonious  sound ! 

And,  children,  now  rejoice, — 
Now,  for  the  holidays  of  life  are  few ; 
Nor  let  the  rustic  minstrel  tune,  in  vain. 
The  cracked  church-viol,  resonant  to-day  600 

Of  mirth,  though  humble !     Let  the  fiddle  scrape 
Its  merriment,  and  let  the  joyous  group 
Dance  in  a  round,  for  soon  the  ills  of  life 
Will  come !     Enough,  if  one  day  in  the  year. 
If  one  brief  day,  of  this  brief  life,  be  given 
To  mirth  as  innocent  as  yours !     But,  lo ! 
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That  ancient  woman,  leaning  on  her  staff  I  50T 

Pale,  on  her  crutch  she  rests  one  withered  hand ; 
One  withered  hand,  which  Gerard  Dow  might  painty 
E?en  its  blue  veins  t     And  who  is  she  ?     The  nurse 
Of  the  fair  mistress  of  the  scene  :  she  led 
Ilcr  tottering  steps  in  infancy — ^she  spelt 
Her  earhest  lesson  to  her  ;  and  she  now 
Leans  from  that  open  window,  while  she  thinks — 
When  summer  comes  again,  the  turf  will  lie 
On  my  cold  breast ;  but  I  rejoice  to  see 
My  child  thns  leading  on  the  progeny 
Of  her  poor  neighbours  in  the  peaceful  path 
Of  humble  Tirtue !     I  shall  be  at  rest, 
Perhaps,  when  next  they  meet :  but  my  laat  prayer 
Is  with  them,  and  the  mistress  of  this  home* 
"The  innocent  are  gay/^^  gay  as  the  lark 
That  sings  in  morn's  first  sunshine  ;  and  why  not  \ 
But  may  they  ne'er  forget,  as  life  steals  on, 
In  age,  the  lessons  they  have  learned  in  youth  1 
How  false  the  charge,  how  foul  the  calumny 
On  England's  generous  aristocracy, 
That,  wrapped  in  sordid,  selfish  apathy, 
They  feel  not  for  the  poor  I 

Ask,  is  it  true  1 
Lord  of  the  whirHng  wheels,  the  charge  is  false !  * 
Ten  thousand  charities  adorn  the  land, 
Beyond  thy  cold  conception,  from  this  source* 
What  cottage  child  but  has  been  neatly  clad, 
And  taught  its  earliest  lesson,  from  their  care  1 
Witness  that  schoolhouse,  mantled  with  festoon 

*  Cowper.^'  The  English  landlord  boa  been  held  up  to  oUciqu;^  wio*^ 
deavonniig  to  k^p  up  ihu  [>noct  of  com,  for  his  owti  agrdtd  toteimt ;  but  i 
never  haf\s^  it  only  follows,  4Liid  the  utmost  a  landlord  dm  g9t  for  bis  oif 
h  three  per  cmt*i  when^  tbe   krd  of  wbkling  wlie&ti  gftini  thlttjr  per 
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Of  yarions  plants^  which  fancifully  wreath  687 

Its  window-mullions,  and  that  rustic  porch. 

Whence  the  low  hum  of  infant  voices  blend 

With  airs  of  spring,  without.     Now,  all  alive, 

The  green  sward  rings  with  play,  among  the  shrubs — 

Hashed  the  long  murmur  of  the  morning  task, 

Before  the  pensive  matron's  desk! 

But  turn, 
And  mark  that  aged  widow !     By  her  side 
Is  God's  own  Word;  and,  lo!  the  spectacles 
Are  yet  upon  the  page.     Her  daughter  kneels 
And  prays  beside  her  1     Many  years  have  shed 
Their  snow  so  silently  and  softly  down 
Upon  her  head,  that  Time,  as  if  to  gaze,  550 

Seems  for  a  moment  to  suspend  his  flight 
Onward,  in  reverence  to  those  few  gray  hairs. 
That  steal  beneath  her  cap,  white  as  its  snow. 
Whilst  the  expiring  lamp  is  kept  alive, 
Thus  feebly,  by  a  duteous  daughter's  love, 
Her  last  faint  prayer,  ere  all  is  dark  on  earth, 
Will  to  the  God  of  heaven  ascend,  for  those 
Whose  comforts  smoothed  her  silent  bed. 

And  thou. 
Witness  Elysian  Tempo  of  Stourhead  I  560 

Oh,  not  because,  with  bland  and  gentle  smile. 
Adding  a  radiance  to  the  look  of  age, 
Like  eve's  still  light,  thy  liberal  master  spreads 
His  lettered  treasures ; — ^not  because  his  search 
Has  dived  the  Druid  mound,  illustrating 
His  country's  annals,  and  the  monuments 
Of  darkest  ages ; — not  because  his  woods 
Wave  o'er  the  dripping  cavern  of  Old  Stour, 
Where  classic  temples  gleam  along  the  edge 
Of  the  dear  waters,  winding  beautiful ; —  570 
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Oh !  not  because  the  works  of  breathing  art, 
Of  Poussin,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  GainiborougK 
Start,  like  creations,  from  the  silent  walls ; 
To  thee,  this  tribute  of  respect  and  loYe, 
BeloYed,  bencTolent,  and  generous  Iloaros 
Grateful  I  pay  ; — but  that,  when  thou  art  dead 
(Late  may  it  be  I )  the  poor  man'i  tear  will  faUj 
And  his  Yoice  falter,  ^hen  he  speaks  of  thee.^ 

And  witness  thou,  magnificent  abode, 
Where  yirtuous  Ken,^  with  his  gray  hairs  and  shroud 
Came,  for  a  shelter  from  the  world's  rude  storm. 
In  his  old  age,  leaving  his  palace-throne. 
Having  no  spot  where  he  might  lay  his  head. 
In  aU  the  earth !  Oh,  witness  thou,  the  seat 
Of  his  first  friend,  his  friend  from  schoolboy  dajs ! 
Oh !  witness  thou,  if  one  who  wanted  bread 
Has  not  found  shelter  there  ;  if  one  poor  man 
Has  been  deserted  in  his  hour  of  need  ; 
Or  one  poor  child  been  left  withoiit  a  guide, 
A  father,  an  instructor,  and  a  friend ; 
In  him,  the  pastor,  and  distributor  ^ 
Of  bounties  large,  yet  falling  silently 
As  dews  on  the  cold  turf!     And  witness  thou, 
Marston,*  the  scat  of  my  kind,  honoured  friend — 
Mj  kind  and  honoured  friend,  from  youthful  days. 
Then  wandering  on  the  banks  of  Rhine,  we  saw 
Cities  and  spireSj  beneath  the  mountains  blue. 


^  TliD&e  tiDea  were  written  &%  Sbarhi^d* — *  The  Buhop  of  Balb  ad^  WdJiil 

Ken  waa  one  of  tlie  Beven  bishops  sent  to  the  Tower  bj  Jaaici.  He  bad  charAcif  r,  1 
patronagCH^  wealth,  station,  emmeriDe :  he  resigned  aDt  at  the  acoaeiion  of  King'l 
William f  for  the  aake  of  that  conscience  whiohf  in  a  former  rdgn,  sent  him  af 
prisooer  to  the  Tower,  He  hod  no  home  in  the  world;  bat  he  (bund 
luylum  with  tlie  generona  nobleman  who  had  been  hla  old  echooIfeUovr  iit ' 
Winchester  Here,  it  U  aaiili  be  brought  with  him  hb  abioud,  m  which  ha  w«i 
buried  at  Frome ;  and  here  be  ohiel^j  composed  bis  four  volnmee  of  poemi«^-^J 
*  The  Eev.  Mr  Skurmj,^*  The  «eal  of  tbc  Barl  of  Cork  and  OntTj. 
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Gleaming ;  or  vineyards  creep  from  rock  to  rock  ;      69» 

Or  unknown  castles  hang,  as  if  in  clouds : 

Or  heard  the  roaring  of  the  cataract, 

Far  oflF,  beneath  the  dark  defile  or  gloom 

Of  ancient  forests ;  till  behold,  in  light. 

Foaming  and  flashing,  with  enormous  sweep. 

Through  the  rent  rocks — where,  o'er  the  mist  of  spray 

The  rainbow,  like  a  fairy  in  her  bower. 

Is  sleeping,  while  it  roars — that  volume  vast. 

White,  and  with  thunder's  deafening  roar,  comes  down. 

Live  long,  live  happy,  till  thy  journey  close, 
Calm  as  the  light  of  day  I     Yet  witness  thou,  eio 

The  seat  of  noble  ancestry,  the  seat 
Of  science,  honoured  by  the  name  of  Boyle, 
Though  many  sorrows,  since  we  met  in' youth, 
Have  pressed  thy  generous  master's  manly  heart, 
Witness,  the  pai-tner  of  his  joys  and  griefs ; 
Witness  the  grateful  tenantry,  the  home 
Of  the  poor  man,  the  children  of  that  school — 
Still  warm  benevolence  sits  smiling  there. 
And  witness,  the  fair  mansion,  on  the  edge 
Of  those  chalk  hills,  which,  from  my  garden  walk,       620 
Daily  I  see,  whose  gentle  mistress  droops  ^ 
With  her  own  griefs,  yet  never  turns  her  look 
From  others'  sorrows ;  on  whose  lids  the  tear 
Shines  yet  more  lovely  than  the  light  of  youth. 
And  many  a  cottage-garden  smiles,  whose  flowers 
Invite  the  music  of  the  morning  bee. 
And  many  a  fireside  has  shot  out,  at  eve, 
Its  light  upon  the  old  man's  withered  hand 
And  pallid  cheek  from  their  benevolence — 
Sad  as  is  still  the  parish-pauper's  home —  eso 

Who  shed  around  their  patrimonial  seats 

*  Mrs  Heneage,  Compton  House. 
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The  light  of  heaTen-descending  Charity* 
And  eTery  feeling  of  the  Christian  lieart 
Would  rise  accusing,  coiild  I  pass  unsung, 
Theej'  fair  as  Charity^s  own  form,  who  late 
Didst  stand  beneath  the  porch  of  that  gray  fane, 
Soliciting^  a  mite  from  all  who  passed. 
With  such  a  smile,  as  to  refuse  would  seem 
To  do  a  wrong  to  Charity  herself 

IIow  many  blessings,  silent  and  unheard,  eio 

The  mistress  of  the  lonely  parsonage 
Dispenses,  when  she  takes  her  daily  round 
Among  the  aged  and  the  sick,  whose  prayers 
And  blessings  are  her  only  recompense  ! 
How  many  pastors,  by  cold  obloquy 
And  senseless  hate  reyiled^  tread  the  same  path 
Of  charity  in  silence,  tauglit  by  Hmi 
Who  was  reviled  not  to  revile  again ; 
And  leaving  to  a  righteous  God  their  cause ! 

Come,  let  us,  with  the  pencil  in  our  hand,  eso 

Portray  a  character*     What  book  is  this  ? 
Rector  of  Overton  1  ^     I  know  him  not ; 
But  well  I  know  the  Vicar,  and  a  man 
More  worthy  of  that  name,  and  worthier  still 
To  grace  a  higher  station  of  our  Church, 
None  knows ; — a  friend  and  father  to  the  poor, 
A  scholar,  unobtrusive^  yet  profound^ 
^*  As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal ; " 
His  piety  unvarnished,  but  sincere.^ 
Killamey's  lake,^  and  Scotia^s  hills,^  have  heard 
His  summer-wandering  reed ;  nor  on  the  themes 

*  Mrs  MethQca,  of  C&rsham  Honas.— *  For  the  "Society  for  FromoliE^ 
Chmlian  Know1edg<e/^  on  which  occftBion  a  sermon  was  preachci!  by  Hm 
jiuthor,— *A  book  Just  published^  with  this  title,  ''  The  Duke  of  ilarlbonjugli  It 
reclor  of  OvfirtOB»  near  Marllsorough/* — *  Rev*  Charles  Hoylc^  Viear  of  Over- 
ton, near  Marlborough, — *  *^  EUlantef/'upoem* — ^  goonet^^ 
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Of  hallowed  inspiration  ^  has  his  harp  662 

Been  silent,  though  ten  thousand  jangling  strings — 

When  all  are  poets  in  this  land  of  song, 

And  every  field  chinks  with  its  grasshopper — 

Have  well-nigh  drowned  the  tones  ;  but  poesy 

Mingles,  at  eventide,  with  many  a  mood 

Of  stirring  fancy,  on  his  silent  heart 

When  o*er  those  bleak  and  barren  downs,  in  rain 

Or  sunshine,  where  the  giant  Wansdeck  sweeps,         67o 

Homewards  he  bends  his  solitary  way. 

Live  long ;  and  late  may  the  old  villager 
Look  on  thy  stone,  amid  the  churchyard  grass. 
Remembering  years  of  kindness,  and  the  tongue, 
Eloquent  of  his  Maker,  when  he  sat 
At  church,  and  heard  the  undivided  code 
Of  apostolic  truth— of  hope,  of  faith, 
Of  charity — ^the  end  and  test  of  all. 

Live  long ;  and  though  I  proudly  might  recall 
The  namea  of  many  friends — like  thee,  sincere  eso 

And  pious,  and  in  solitude  adorned 
With  rare  accomplishments — ^this  grateful  praise 
Accept,  congenial  "to  the  poet's  theme ; 
For  well  I  know,  haply  when  I  am  dead. 
And  in  my  shroud,  whene'er  thy  homeward  path 
Lies  o'er  those  hills,  and  thou  shalt  cast  a  look 
Back  on  our  garden-slope,  and  Bremhill  tower, 
Thou  wilt  remember  me,  and  many  a  day 
There  passed  in  converse  and  sweet  harmony. 

A  truce  to  satire,  and  to  harsh  reproof,  C90 

Severer  arguments,  that  have  detained 
The  unwilling  Muse  too  long  : — come,  while  the  clouds 
Work  heavy  and  the  winds  at  intervals, 
Pipe,  and  at  intervals  sink  in  a  sigh, 

1  *^  £xodii8,''  a  poem. 
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As  breathed  o'er  sounds  and  shadows  of  the  past —   b^s 

Change  we  oiir  style  and  measore,  to  rekte 

A  Tillage  tale  of  a  poor  Cornish  maid, 

And  of  her  prayer-book.     It  is  sad,  but  true  ; 

And  simply  told,  though  not  in  lady  phrase 

Of  modish  song,  may  touch  some  gentle  heart,  loo 

And  wake  an  interest,  when  description  fails. 


PART  THIRD. 


THE  MATDEF9  CDRSE. 


I  SUBJOIK  the  plmn  nairatira  of  the  tingalar  ev^ent  on  whioli  tbli  talc  h 

founded,  from  Mr  Polwhele,  that  Ihe  reader  may  see  ho^  fftr,  pofiicattif^  I 
hare  departed  from  plain  facta,  and  what  I  have  thought  H  beat  to  adit  for 
the  sake  of  moral,  plcturefique,  &ud  poetical  eflTi^t.  The  manrnthre  Ib  Ma 
foUowB  :— 

'M>ctoljer,  1780.  Thoma*  Thomas,  ageJ  Z7.  Thb  man  dwd  of  mentJil 
Biiguiah,  or  wliat  is  calle<l  a  hroken  heart.  Ho  Uvcd  in  ibe  village  of  Dran* 
nock,  in  the  parish  of  Gwinoear,  till  an  unhappy  event  occuned,  wlueh  pravi^d 
fatal  to  hiB  peace  of  mind  for  more  than  eight  yeare*  atid  finally  occiiaioued 
hia  death.  He  courted  EHijaboth  Thomaa,  of  the  same  village,  who  fra*  hia 
ftn^t-cousin;  aad  it  was  tmcJerstood  thai  they  were  titider  a  motrimcmjiiJ 
engagement.  Bat  in  May  1772^  some  little  dmgreement  having  happened 
hetween  them,  he,  out  of  resentment,  or  from  £ome  other  motive,  pdd  pti^ 
attention  to  another  girl ;  mid  on  Sunday  the  3]jt  of  that  month,  in  the 
ftflemoon,  aocompanied  her  to  the  3!ethodjst  meeting  ai  WaU«  During  Ui«ir 
aheenoe,  the  alighted  female,  who  waa  very  heantiful  in  her  person,  but  of 
an  extremely  irritable  temper,  took  a  rope  and  a  common  prayer- hook,  In 
which  ahe  bad  folded  down  t^e  109tli  Paalm,  and^  going  into  ^i  a^lja^^ent 
field,  hanged  her^f.  Thomaa,  on  bis  return  from  the  preaching,  inquiied  rW 
Beisy;  and  being  told  she  had  not  been  seen  for  two  or  three  hunri,  he 
exclaimed,  ^  Good  Godl  the  haa  destroyed  herself  I  ^  whioh  apprehf 
eefims  to  »how,  either  that  she  bad  threatened  to  commit  Aoidde  in 
eeqaenoe  of  hi»  desertion^  or  that  he  dreaded  it  ^m  a  koovyledg^  of  ] 
Tiolenoe  of  hef  di^(^iiiDn.  But  when  he  saw  that  hit  feari  were 
aud  bad  read  the  psalm,  so  full  of  execrations,  which  she  had  pointed  otat  to^ 
Mm,  he  cried  out|  ^  I  am  ruined  fcr  ever  and  ever  1  ^    Th«  very  sight  of  diit 
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Yiltnge  and  Deighbourbocxl  was  ooir  beoome  msttpportabk,  and  he  went  to 
live  at  JVIarazioDH,  hoping^  tbat  a  change  of  soene  anil  mcM  'mtercM>iir6e  m^ght 
«xpel  those  excruciating  reflectione  which  harrowed  up  hJa  v^tj  soulf  or  at 
Idas!  render  theta  leas  acat« ;  but  In  this  he  appeared  to  be  mmtakflnf  Ibr  he 
finmd  himidf  closelj  poraued  by  the  evil  demon 

*  D«*palr»  t1io««  tannwits  do  mu,  iuk^ 
But  loTcn  aiid  the  dfunned  cudtif e/ 

**  To  hear  the  lODtii  Psalm  would  petrify  him  with  horror,  and  there  Fore  be 
wonld  not  attend  dirltie  eery  ice  on  the  2  2d  dny  of  the  montli ;  he  dreaded  to 
g^  near  a  readiug  ec^iooi^  leat  he  ahould  hear  the  dr«ad«d  I(^od,  Wliatevet 
miefortutiea  liefel  him  (and  thcie  were  not  a  few,  fur  be  waa  aevertU  times  hurt, 
ajid  €ven  maimed,  in  the  mines  in  wbich  belabonred)^  he  atiU  attributed  tticm 
ail  lo  the  malevolent  ageocj  of  the  deeeanedf  and  thouglit  he  eould  fiud 
allnAtonjt  to  the  whole  in  the  calami toufl  Legacy  wliich  fibe  had  bcqueatbed  him. 
When  he  jdamberedi  for  he  knew  notbing  of  noand  sleep «  the  tnjmxd  girl 
a|»pcflfetl  to  bU  itnagmatiocif  with  itich  a  <x)nntenance  aa  dhe  rclained  aflor  the 
raali  actioa,  and  the  prayer-book  la  her  hand,  open  at  tbe  hateful  psalm  ;  and 
he  was  fn^nently  heard  to  cry  out,  ^  Oh,  my  dear  Het^yt  ahtit  the  book^  shut 
Ibe  book  I  *  etc.  With  a  mind  so  disturbed  and  deranged,  though  he  could 
not  reasonably  eicpcct  much  consolation  from  matrimony^  yet  imagining  that 
the  carcfl  of  a  family  might  distract  hh  thoughts  from  the  miserable  subject 
by  which  be  was  haraBsed  both  by  day  and  uight,  h^  fiuceesiiflly  paid  his 
addres£«s  to  many  glrU  of  Marozion ;  but  they  indignantly  flew  from  him^  and 
with  a  ineer  aaked  bim,  whether  be  was  deeJrous  of  bringing  all  tbe  cnraes  iti 
the  109th  Psaim  on  their  heada  ?  At  length,  however,  he  succeeded  with  one 
who  bad  lest  supemlition  a^d  more  fortitude  than  the  reat^  and  he  led  her  to 
it  llilafy  chnrcbr  to  be  married,  Jaimary  2U  1778 ;  but  on  the  road  tbitherf 
Ihex  were  overtaken  by  a  sudden  and  violent  hurricane^  such  as  those  whJch 
not  unffequently  happen  in  the  vicimty  of  Mount^s  Bay ;  and  he,  anapecting 
that  poor  Betsy  rode  the  whirlwind  and  directed  the  itonn,  was  eoovuktsd 
with  terror,  and  waa  literally  ^  coupled  with  fear,^  Sach  is  the  power  of  ooo- 
adoui  guilt  to  impute  accidental  occurrcncca  to  tbe  hand  of  vtndietiTe  Juatice^ 
and  fo  true  is  the  obaerration  of  the  poet, 

^*  He  livetl  long  enough  to  have  a  aon  and  a  daughter ;  bat  the  corroaive 
worm  within  bis  breast  prey^  upon  his  vitali,  and  at  length  consumed  all 
tb$  powers  of  hia  body^  m  h  bad  long  before  destroyed  tlie  tranquiUiiy  of  hm 
tntnd,  and  he  waa  released  from  aU  his  pangs^  both  mental  and  corporeal,  on 
Friday,  Odober  20,  17B0,  and  buried  at  Bt  Hlkty^  the  Sunday  following^ 
dtoing  evetnag  i 


Oo !  shut  the  book,  dear  Mary,  shut  the  book  I 
So  William  cried,  with  wild  and  frantic  look- 
She  whom  he  lorcd  was  in  her  shroud,  uor  pain 
Nor  grief  can  risit  her  sad  heart  again. 
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There  is  no  sculptured  tombstone  at  her  head ; 

No  rude  memorial  marks  her  lowlj  bed : 

The  Tillage  children^  e?erj  holidaj, 

Round  the  greeu  turf,  in  summer  sunshiDe  play  ; 

And  none,  but  those  now  bending  to  the  tomb, 

Remember  Mary,  loyely  in  her  bloom  !  lo 

Yet  oft  the  hoary  swain^  when  autumn  sighs 
Through  the  long  grass,  sees  a  dim  form  arise* 
That  hies  in  glimmering  moonlight  to  the  brook, 
Its  wan  lips  moring,  in  its  hand  a  book. 
So,  like  a  bruised  flower,  and  in  the  pride 
Of  youth  and  beautyj  injured  Mary  died. 
William  some  years  survived,  but  years  no  trace 
Of  his  sick  heart's  deep  anguish  could  erase. 
Still  the  dread  spectre  seemed  to  rise,  anfl^  worse^ 
Still  in  his  ears  rang  the  appalling  curse  I  sa 

While  loud  he  cries,  despair  upon  his  look. 
Oh !  shut  the  book^  my  Mary,  shut  the  book  I 

The  sun  is  slowly  westering  now,  and  lo. 
How  beautiful  steals  out  the  humid  bow, 
A  radiant  arch !     Listen,  whilst  I  relate 
William's  dread  judgment,  and  poor  Mary's  fate. 

I  think  I  see  the  pine,  that,  heavily 
Swaying,  yet  seems  as  for  the  dead  to  aigh. 
How  many  generations,  since  the  day 
Of  its  green  pride,  have  passed,  like  leaves,  away  !       so 
How  many  children  of  the  hamlet  played 
Round  its  hoar  trunk,  who  at  its  feet  were  laid. 
Withered  and  gray  old  men  1     In  life's  first  bloom 
How  many  has  it  seen  borne  to  the  tomb  I 
But  never  one  so  sunk  in  hopeless  woe 
As  she  who  lies  in  the  cold  grave  below. 
Her  Sabbath-book,  from  which  at  church  she  prayed. 
Was  her  poor  father's,  in  that  churchyard  laid : 
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For  Marj  grew  as  beautiful  in  youth,  sp 

As  taught  at  church  the  lore  of  heayenlj  truth. 

What  different  passions  in  her  bosom  stroye. 

When  first  she  heard  the  tale  of  Tillage  love  I 

The  youth  whose  voice  then  won  her  partial  ear, 

A  yeoraan^s  son,  had  passed  his  twentieth  year ; 

She  scarce  eighteen  :  her  mother,  with  the  care 

Of  boding  age,  oft  whispered,  Oh,  beware ! 

For  William  was  a  thoughtless  youth,  and  wild, 

And  like  a  colt  unbroken,  from  a  child ; 

At  length,  if  not  to  serious  thoughts  awake. 

He  came  to  church,  at  least  for  Mary*s  sake,  50 

Young  Mary,  whQe  her  father  was  alive, 
Saw  all  things  round  the  humble  dweUing  thrive; 
Her  widowed  mother  now  was  growing  old, 
And  bit  by  bit  their  worldly  goods  were  sold  : 
Mary  remained,  her  mother's  hope  and  pride ! 
How  oft  when  she  was  sleeping  by  her  side, 
That  mother  waked,  and  kissed  her  cheek,  with  tears 
Praying  for  blessings  on  her  future  yeara,^ — 
When  she,  her  mother,  earthly  trials  o'er, 
Should  rest  in  the  cold  grave,  to  grieve  no  more  !        CO 

But  Mary  to  love's  dream  her  heart  resigned, 
And  gave  to  fancy  aU  her  youthful  miud. 
Shall  I  describe  her !     Didst  thou  never  mark 
A  soft  blue  Ught,  beneath  eye-lashes  dark  ? 
Such  was  her  eye's  soft  light ; — her  chestnut  hair. 
Light  as  she  tripped,  waved  lighter  to  the  air ; 
And,  with  her  prayer-book,  when  on  Sunday  dressed^ 
Her  looks  a  sweet  but  lowly  grace  expressed^ 
As  modest  as  the  violet  at  her  breast. 
Sometimes  all  day  by  her  lone  mother's  side  fo 

She  sat,  and  oft  would  turn,  a  tear  to  hide. 
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WLero  winds  the  brook,  by  jonder  bordering  wood,  rt 
Her  mother's  solitary  cottage  stood  ; 
A  few  white  pales  in  front,  fenced  from  the  road 
The  garden-plot^  and  poor  but  neat  abode. 
Before  the  window,  'mid  the  flowers  of  spring 
A  bee-hive  hummed,  whose  beea  were  murmurieg  ; 
Beneath  an  iried  bank,  abrupt  and  liighj 
A  small  clear  well  reflected  bank  and  sky, 
In  whose  translucent  miiTor,  smooth  and  Btill,  lo 

From  time  to  time,  a  small  bird  dipped  its  bill 
Here  the  first  bluebell,  and^  of  liFelier  hue» 
The  daffodil  and  polyanthus  grew. 
^Twas  Mary's  care  a  jessamine  to  train. 
With  small  white  blossoms,  round  the  window-paoc : 
A  nistic  wicket  opened  to  the  meads^ 
Where  a  scant  pathway  to  the  hamlet  leads  : 
And  near,  a  water-wheel  toiled  round  and  round, 
Dashing  the  o'ershot  stream,  with  long  continuous  sound. 
Beyond,  when  the  brief  shower  had  sailed  away,  m 

The  tapering  spire  shone  out  in  sunlight  gray ; 
And  o'er  that  mountain's  northern  point,  to  sight 
Stretching  far  on,  the  main-sea  roUed  in  light 

Enter  :  within,  see  everything  how  neat  [ 
One  book  lies  open  on  the  window-seat. 
The  spectacles  are  on  a  leaf  of  Job : 
There,  mark,  a  map  of  the  terrestrial  globe  ; 
And  opposite,  with  its  prolific  stem, 
The  Chi'istiau's  tree,  and  New  Jerusalem;* 
Here,  see  a  printed  paper,  to  record  luo 

A  rentable  letter  from  our  Lord : ' 
Two  books  are  on  the  window-ledge  beneath,— 
The  Book  of  Prayer,  and  Drelincourfc  on  Death ; 

1  Large  colpared  prints,  in  most  cottages.  ^'  The  letter  a«d  to  be  writtea 
by  our  ^vioor  to  Emg  Agbarus  m  wen  in  maiij  coltages. 
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Some  CQwslipB,  in  a  cup  of  china  placed,  loi 

A  painted  sbelf  above  the  chimney  graced: 

Grown  like  its  mistress  old,  with  half-shut  eyes, 

SaTe  when,  at  times,  awaked  by  wandering  flies, 

Tib^  in  the  sunshine  of  the  casement  hes. 

*Twa8  spring  time  now,  with  birds  the  garden  rung, 

And  Mary's  linnet  at  the  window  sung.  no 

Whilst  in  the  air  the  vernal  music  floats. 

The  cuckoo  only  joins  his  two  sweet  notes :  * 

Bat  those — oh  I  hsten^  for  he  sings  more  near — 

So  musical,  m  mellow,  and  so  clear  I 

Not  sweeter,  where  thy  mighty  waters  sweep, 

Missouri,  through  the  oight  of  forests  deep, 

Resounda^  from  glade  to  glade,  from  rock  to  hOl, 

While  fervent  harmonies  the  wild  wood  fill. 

The  solitary  note  of  "  whip-poor-will ;"3 

Mary's  old  mother  stops  her  wheel  to  say,  lao 

The  cuckoo !  hark  1  how  sweet  he  sings  to-day ! 

It  is  not  long,  not  long  to  Whitsuntide, 
And  Mary  then  shidl  be  a  happy  bride. 
On  Sunday  moro,  when  a  slant  light  was  flung 
Upon  the  tower,  and  the  first  peal  was  rung, 
William  and  Mary  smUing  would  repaii'. 
Arm  linked  in  arm,  to  the  same  house  of  prayer. 
The  bells  wiU  sound  more  merrily,  he  cried. 
And  gently  pressed  her  hand,  at  Whitsuntide  : 
She  checked  the  rising  thoughts,  and  hung  her  head;  330 
And'  Mary,  ere  one  year  had  passed — was  dead  ! 

"Twas  said,  and  many  would  the  tale  believe* 
Her  shrouded  form  was  seen  upon  that  eve,^ 

'  Tib,  the  eftt. — *  The  tjotes  of  the  cuckoo  bt&  the  only  untes,  among  birtf^ 
exactly  aceordhig  to  maeic^  sCialc.  Tlio  uoim  Are  the  fif^h^  mid  mi^or  third,  of 
th(f  diBtofiic  «cale< — *  The  ^^  whip-poor-wilP'  is  a  buril  mi  called  in  Anieiicn^ 
froca  hk  uttering  ihose  digtinct  sounds,  at  tntciriLlfi,  maotig  die  yjirious  wtUI 
fainiu>Euett<ir  lUe  forvat.    See  Bi^maiu's  TravcU  m  America. — *  la  Corriwull, 
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When,  gliding  through  the  churchyard,  they  appear — lu 
They  who  shall  die  within  the  coming  year* 

All  pale,  and  strangely  piteous,  was  her  look, 

Her  right  hand  was  stretched  out,  and  held  a  book ; 

O'er  it  her  wet  hair  dripped,  while  the  moon  cast 

A  cold  wan  light,  as  in  her  shroud  she  passed  I 

I  cannot  say  if  this  were  so,  but  late,  HO 

She  went  to  Madem-stone,^  to  learn  her  fate, 

What  there  she  heard  ne'er  came  to  human  cars — 

But  from  that  hom^  she  oft  was  seen  m  tears. 

Mild  zephjT  breathes,  the  butterfly  more  bright 
Strays,  waTcring,  o'er  the  pales,  in  rainbow  light ; 
The  lamb,  the  colt,  the  blackbird  in  the  brake, 
Seem  all  the  vernal  feeling  to  partake ; 
The  lark  sings  high  in  air,  itself  unseen. 
The  hasty  swallow  skims  the  Tillage-green; 
And  all  things  seem,  to  the  fiiU  heai%  to  bring  i50 

The  blissful  breathings  of  the  world's  first  spring. 

How  lovely  is  the  sunshine  of  May -mom  ! 
The  garden  bee  has  wound  his  earliest  horn, 
Busied  from  flower  to  flower,  as  he  would  say, 
Up  !  Mary  !  up  this  merry  morn  of  May  1 
Now  lads  and  lasses  of  the  hamlet  bore 
Branches  of  blossomed  thorn  or  sycamore ;  '"* 
And  at  her  mother's  porch  a  garland  hung, 
While  thus  their  rural  roundelay  they  sung  : — 


And  we  were  up  as  soon  as  day,* 
To  fetch  the  summer  home, 
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And  IB  otber  coimtriea  remote  from  the  mctropoHi,  it  k  a  popular  belid^  ihsA 
Iboj  who  Are  to  (lie  m  the  cottree  of  the  year  appear,  on  the  e?e  of  Midxtimmer, 
hehre  the  ehuroh  porch*  See  an  cxquimte  dramatic  sketch  on  this  Bulged, 
calJcd  **  The  Eve  of  St  Mark,^'  in  Biackwood.— *  JMem -stone,  a  DmhBeal 
monument  in  the  i^iUage  of  Madem,  to  -which  the  country  peppk  o^aea  rcioit, 
to  ieam  their  future  destiniea. — ^^  Such  m  the  cnitom  in  ComwalL^ — *  Pohrbde. 
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The  summer  and  the  radiant  May,  162 

For  summer  now  is  come. 

In  Madem  vale  the  bell-flowers  bloom/ 

And  wave  to  Zephyr's  breath  : 
The  cuckoo  sings  in  Morval  Coombe, 

Where  nods  the  purple  heath.^ 

Come,  dance  around  Glen- Aston  tree — 

We  bring  a  garland  gay, 
And  Mary  of  Guynear  shall  be  i7o 

Our  Lady  of  the  May. 

But  where  is  William  ?     Did  he  not  declare, 
He  would  be  first  the  blossomed  bough  to  bear ! 
She  will  not  join  the  train  !  and  see  !  the  flower 
She  gathered  now  is  fading  I     Hour  by  hour 
She  watched  the  sunshine  on  the  thatch  ;  again 
Her  mother  turns  the  hour-glass  ;  now,  the  pane 
The  westering  sun  has  left — the  long  May-day 
So  Mary  wore  in  hopes  and  fears  away. 
Slow  twilight  steals.     By  the  small  garden  gate         iso 
She  stands :  Oh !  William  never  came  so  late  ! 
Her  mother's  voice  is  heard  :  Good  child,  come  in  ; 
Dream  not  of  bliss  on  earth — it  is  a  sin  : 
Come,  take  the  Bible  down,  my  child,  and  read ; 
In  sickness,  and  in  sorrow,  and  in  nced^ 
By  friends  forsaken,  and  by  fears  oppressed. 
There  only  can  the  weary  heart  find  rest. 

Her  thin  hands,  marked  by  many  a  wandering  vein, 
Her  mother  turned  the  silent  glass  again  ; 

These  are  the  first  four  lines  of  the  real  song  of  the  season,  which  is  called 
*'The  Fnrry-song  of  Helstone."  Furry  is,  probably,  from  Ferise — *  Cam- 
panula  cymbalaria^  foliis  htderaciis, — '  Erka  multiflora^  common  in  this 
part  of  Cornwall. 
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The  rushlight  now  is  lit,  the  Bible  read, 

Yet^  ere  sad  Mary  can  retire  to  bed. 

She  listens ! — Hark  I  no  Toice,  no  step  she  bears^^ — 

Oh  I  seek  thy  bed  to  hide  those  bursting  tears  ! 

When  the  slow  morning  carae,  the  tale  was  told, 
(Need  it  have  been  ?)  that  William's  love  was  cold. 

But  hope  jet  whispers,  dry  the  accusing  tear,^ — 
When  Sunday  coraea,  he  will  again  be  here ! 
And  Sunday  came,  and  struggling  from  a  eloud. 
The  sun  shone  bright — the  bells  were  chiming  loud — 
And  lads  and  lasses,  in  their  best  attire,  20a 

Were  tripping  past — ^the  youth,  the  childn,  the  sire  ; 
But  William  came  not.     With  a  boding  heart 
Poor  Mary  saw  the  Sunday  crowd  depart : 
And  when  her  mother  c^mCj  with  kerchief  clean. 
The  last  who  tottered  homeward  o'er  the  green, 
Mary,  to  hear  no  more  of  peace  on  earth, 
Retired  in  silence  to  the  lonely  hearth. 

Next  day  the  tidings  to  the  cottage  came, 
That  William's  heart  confessed  another  flame  : 
That,  with  the  bailiff's  dangbter  he  was  seen. 
At  the  new  tabemacle  on  the  green  ; 
That  cold  and  wayward  falsehood  made  him  prove 
Alike  a  traitor  to  his  faith  and  lo?c* 


The  bells  are  ringing,  it  is  Whitsuntide, — 
And  there  goes  faithless  William  with  his  bride. 
Turn  from  the  sight,  poor  Mary  !     Day  by  day. 
The  dread  remembrance  wore  her  heart  away  : 
Untimely  sorrow  sat  upon  lier  cheek, 
And  her  too  trusting  heart  was  left  to  break. 

Six  melancholy  months  have  slowly  passed. 
And  dark  is  heard  November's  hollow  blast. 
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Sometimes,  with  tearful  moodiness  she  smiled,  222 

Then,  still  and  placid  looked,  as  when  a  child. 
Or  raised  her  eyes  disconsolate  and  wild. 

Oft,  as  she  strayed  the  brook's  green  marge  along, 
She  there  would  sing  one  sad  and  broken  song : — 

Lay  me  where  the  willows  wave,^ 

In  the  cold  moonlight ; 
Shine  upon  my  lowly  grave. 

Sadly,  stars  of  night  1  sso 

I  to  you  would  fly  for  rest. 

But  a  stone,  a  stone. 
Lies  like  lead  upon  my  breast, 

And  every  hope  is  flown. 

Lay  me  where  the  willows  wave, 

In  the  cold  moonlight ; 
Shine  upon  my  lowly  grave. 

Sadly,  stars  of  night  I 

Her  mother  said,  Tbou  shalt  not  be  confined. 
Poor  maid,  for  thou  art  harmless,  and  thy  mind         2i0 
The  air  may  soothe,  as  fitfully  it  blows, 
Whispering  forgetfulness,  if  not  repose. 
So  Mary  wandered  to  the  northern  shore  ;  ^ 
There  ofk  she  heard  the  gaunt  Tregagel  roar 
Among  the  rocks ;  and  when  the  tempest  blew. 
And,  like  the  shivered  foam,  her  long  hair  flew. 
And  all  the  billowy  space  was  tossing  wide. 
Rock  on !  thou  melancholy  main,  she  cried, 

*  The  lythm  of  this  song  is  taken  from  a  baUad  '*  mos(  oinsical,  most  me- 
lancholy,'' in  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  "  Lay  a  garland  on  my  grave."—*  The  bay 
of  St  Ires. 
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I  loTe  thy  Toice,  oh,  eTer-soimdiug  sea,  2*9 

Nor  heed  this  sad  world  while  I  look  on  thee ! 

Then  on  the  surge  she  gazed,  with  racant  stare, 
Or  tripping  with  wild  feooel  in  her  hair,^ 
Sang  inerrilj  ;  Oh  !  we  must  dry  the  tear. 
For  Mabj  the  queen  of  fairiea,  will  be  here, — 
William^  she  sliall  know  all !— and  then  agaiu 
Her  ditty  died  into  its  first  sad  strain  : — 

Lay  me  where  the  willows  wave, 

In  the  cold  moonlight ; 
Shine  upon  my  lowly  graye, 

Sadly,  stars  of  night !  2m 

When  home  returned^  the  tears  ran  down  apace  ; 
She  looked  in  silence  in  her  raotber's  face  ; 
Then,  starting  up,  mih  wilder  aspect  cried. 
How  liappy  shall  we  be  at  Whitsuntide, 
Then,  mother,  I  shall  be  a  bride — a  bride  ! 

Ah !  some  dire  thought  seems  in  her  breast  to  rise, 
Stern  with  terrific  joy  she  rolls  her  eyes  : 
Her  mother  heeded  not ;  nor  when  she  took, 
With  more  impatient  haste,  her  Sunday  book, 
She  heeded  not — for  age  had  dimmed  her  sight.         270 
Her  mother  now  is  left  alone  :  'tis  night. 
Mary !  poor  Mary !  her  sad  mother  cried, 
Mary !  my  Mary  ! — but  no  voice  replied. 

Next  mom,  light-hearted  William  passed  along. 
And  careless  hummed  a  desultory  song, 
Bound  to  St  Ives'  revel.  ^     Not  a  ray 
Yet  streaked  the  pale  dawn  of  the  dubious  day  ; 

1  Feniculum  vttlgare,  or  wild  fennel,  common  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Cornwall. —  *  Revel  is  a  comitry  fair. 
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The  sun  is  yet  below  the  hills :  but,  look !  278 

There  is  the  tower — the  mill — the  stile — the  brook, — 

And  there  is  Mary^s  cottage !     All  is  still ! 

Listen  !  no  sound  is  heard  but  of  the  mill. 

'Tis  true,  the  toils  of  day  are  not  begun, 

But  Mary  always  rose  before  the  sun. 

Still  at  the  door,  a  leafless  relic  now. 

Appeared  a  remnant  of  the  May-day  bough  ; 

No  hour-glass,  in  the  window,  tells  the  hours : 

Where  is  poor  Mary,  where  her  book,  her  flowers  ? 

Ah !  was  it  fancy? — as  he  passed  along. 

He  thought  he  heard  a  spirit's  feeble  song.^ 

Struck  by  the  thrilling  sound,  he  turned  his  look.       290 

Upon  the  ground  there  lay  an  open  book ; 

One  page  was  folded  down  : — Spirit  of  grace ! 

See !  there  are  soils,  like  tear-blots,  on  the  place ! 

It  is  a  prayer-book !     Soon  these  words  he  read : 

Let  him  be  desolate,  and  beg  his  bread !  ^ 

Let  there  be  none,  not  one,  on  earth  to  bless, — 

Be  his  days  few, — ^his  children  fatherless, — 

His  wife  a  widow  ! — ^let  there  be  no  friend 

In  his  last  moments  mercy  to  extend ! 

It  was  a  prayer-book  he  before  had  seen  :  soo 

Where  1  when  ?     Once  more,  wild  terror  on  his  mien. 
He  read  the  page  : — An  outcast  let  him  lie. 
And  unlamented  and  forsaken  die ! 
When  he  has  children,  may  they  pine  away 
Before  His  sight, — his  wife  to  grief  a  prey. 

1  It  18  a  oommon  idea  in  Cornwall,  that  when  any  person  is  drowned,  the 
▼oioe  of  his  spirit  may  be  heard  by  those  who  first  pass  by.  —  >  The  passage 
folded  down  was  the  I09th  Psalm,  commonly  called  ^'  the  imprecating  psalm.** 
I  extract  the  most  affecting  passages : — 

"  May  hia  days  be  few." 

"  Let  his  children  be  fatherless,  and  his  wife  a  widow." 

^*  Let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy." 

^'  Let  their  name  be  blotted  out,  becaose  he  slayed  even  the  broken  in  heart." 
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Ah  I  'tis  poor  Mary's  book ! — the  very  same  soe 

He  read  with  her  at  church  ;  and,  lo !  her  name  : — 

The  book  of  Mary  Banks ; — when  this  you  met 

And  I  am  dead  and  ffone,  remember  me ! 

He  trembles :  mark ! — the  dew  is  on  his  brow  : 

The  curse  is  hers !  he  cried — ^I  feel  it  now  I 

I  sec  already^  even  at  my  right  hand. 

Dead  Mary,  thy  accusing  spirit  stand ! 

I  feci  thy  deep,  last  curse  !     Then>  with  a  cry. 

He  sunk  npon  the  earth  in  agony. 

Feebly  he  rose, — when,  on  the  matted  hair 
Of  a  drowned  maid,  and  on  her  bosom  bare. 
The  sun  shone  out ;  how  horrid,  tlie  first  glance 
Of  sunlight,  on  that  altered  countenance ! 
The  eyes  were  open,  but  though  cold  and  dim,  32u 

Fixed  with  accusing  ghastliness  ou  him ! 
Mercifiil  God !  with  faltering  voice  he  cries, 
Hide  me  I   oh,  hide  me  from  the  sight!      Those 

eyes — 
They  glare  on  me  t  oh,  hide  me  with  the  dead ! 
The  curse,  the  deep  curse  rests  upon  my  head ' 

Alas,  poor  maid  I  *twas  frenzy  fired  thy  brea^it^ 
'ftTiich  prompted  horrors  not  to  be  expressed :, 
Whilst  ever  at  thj  side  the  foul  fiend  stood, 
And,  laughing,  pointed  to  the  oblivious  flood* 

William,  heart-strickenj  to  despair  a  prey,  sad 

Soon  left  the  village,  journeying  far  away. 
For,  as  if  Mary's  ghost  in  judgment  cried, 
His  wife,  iu  the  first  pains  of  child-birth,  died, 
Who  has  not  heard,  St  Cuthbert,  of  thy  well  I 
Perhaps  the  spirit  may  his  fortunes  telh' 


1  The  people  of  tho  oonntiy  oonaijlt  the  spTjit  of  the  well  for  thmt  bum 
destiny,  by  droppm^  a  peLilik  iiiUi  it,  striking  the  gronnil,  anil  uiber  ttiellKidi 
ijf  rllvlnatjoni  derUtrd,  nu  duubt,  from  tbe  Drmds^—Pulii*hele. 
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He  dropped  a  pebble — ^mark !  no  bubble  bright         880 

Comes  from  the  bottom — turn  away  thy  sight  I 

He  looks  again  :  0  God !  those  eye-balls  glare 

How  terribly !  Ah,  smooth  that  matted  hair ! 

Mary  1  dear  Mary !  thy  cold  corse  I  see  840 

Rise  from  the  fountain !  Look  not  thus  at  me ! 

I  cannot  bear  the  sight,  that  form,  that  look  I 

Oh !  shut  the  book,  dear  Mary,  shut  the  book ! 

Meantime,  poor  Mary  in  the  grave  was  laid ; — 
Her  lone  and  gray-haired  mother  wept  and  prayed  : 
Soon  to  the  dust  she  followed ;  and,  unknown. 
There  they  both  rest  without  a  name  or  stone. 
The  village  maids,  who  pass  in  summer  by. 
Still  stop  and  say  one  prayer,  for  charity ! 

But  what  of  William  1     Hide  me  in  the  mine !      350 
He  cried,  the  beams  of  day  insulting  shine ! 
Earth's  very  shadows  are  too  gay,  too  bright, — 
Hide  me  for  ever  in  forgetful  night ! 
In  vain — that  form,  the  cause  of  all  his  woes, 
More  sternly  terrible  in  darkness  rose  I 
Nearer  he  saw,  with  its  pale  waving  hand, 
The  phantom  in  appalling  stillness  stand ; 
The  letters  of  the  book  shone  through  the  night. 
More  blasting  I     Hide,  oh  hide  me  from  the  sight ! 
Ocean,  to  thee  and  to  thy  storms  I  bring  86O 

A  hearty  that  not  the  music  of  the  spring. 
Nor  summer  piping  on  the  rural  plain. 
Shall  ever  wake  to  happiness  again ! 
Ocean,  be  mine, — wild  as  thy  wastes,  to  roam 
From  dime  to  clime ! — Ocean,  be  thou  my  home ! 

Some  say  he  died :  here  he  was  seen  no  more  ; 
He  went  to  sea ;  and  oft,  amid  the  roar 
Of  the  wild  waters,  starting  from  his  sleep. 
He  gazed  upon  the  wild  tempestuous  deep ; 
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When,  slowly  rising  from  the  vessel's  lee,  370 

A  shape  appeared,  which  none  besides  could  see  ; 
Then  would  he  sliriek,  like  one  w^hoin  Hearen  forsook. 
Oh  t  shut  the  book,  dear  Mary,  shut  the  book ! 

Ill  foreign  lauds,  in  darkness  or  in  light. 
The  same  dread  spectre  stood  before  his  sight ; 
If  slumber  came  his  aching  lids  to  close, 
Funereal  forms  in  long  procession  rose. 
Sometimes  he  dreamed  that  every  grief  was  past 
JIary,  long  lost  on  earth,  is  found  at  last ; 
And  now  she  smiled  as  when,  in  early  life,  mo 

She  lived  in  hope  that  she  should  be  his  wife  ; 
The  maids  are  dressed  in  white,  and  all  are  gay, 
For  this  (he  dreamed)  is  Mary's  weddiog-day  I 
Then  wherefore  sad  ?  a  chill  comes  o*er  his  soul, — 
The  sounds  of  mirth  are  hushed  ;  and,  hark  !  a  toll ! — 
A  slow,  deep  toU  ;  and  lo  1  a  sable  train 
Of  mourners,  moving  to  the  village  fane, 
A  coffin  now  is  laid  in  holy  ground, 
Tliat,  heavily,  returns  a  hollow  sound, 
When  the  first  earth  upon  its  hd  is  thrown  :  3»o 

That  hollow  sound  now  changes  to  a  groan  : 
While,  rising  with  wan  cheek,  and  dripping  hain 
And  moving  lips,  and  eyes  of  ghastly  glare, 
The  spectre  comes  again  !     It  comes  more  near  1 
'Tis  Mary !  and  that  book  with  many  a  tear 
Is  wet,  which,  with  dim  fingers,  long  and  cold, 
He  sees  her  to  the  glimmering  moon  unfold. 
And  now  her  hand  is  laid  upon  his  heart. 
Gasping,  he  wakes — with  a  convulsive  start, 
He  gaises  round  !     Moonlight  is  on  the  tide —  40cr 

The  passing  keel  is  ecai'cely  heard  to  glide, — 
See  where  the  spectre  goes  1  with  ^en^ied  look 
He  shrieks  again,  Oh  !  Mary,  shut  the  book  ] 
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Now,  to  the  ocean^s  verge  the  phantom  flies, —  404 

And,  hark  1  far  oflF,  the  lessening  laughter  dies. 

Years  passed  away, — at  night,  or  evening  close, 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  the  accusing  spectre  rose. 
Restored  from  toil  and  perils  of  the  main. 
Now  William  treads  his  native  place  again. 
Near  the  Land's-end,  upon  the  rudest  shore,  4io 

Where,  from  the  west,  Atlantic  surges  roar, 
He  lived,  a  lonely  stranger,  sad,  but  mild ; 
All  marked  his  sadness,  chiefly  when  he  smiled  ; 
Some  competence  he  gained,  by  yeara  of  toil : 
So,  in  a  cottage,  on  his  native  soil, 
He  dwelt,  remote  from  crowds,  nor  told  his  tale 
To  human  ear :  he  saw  the  white  clouds  sail 
Oft  o'er  the  bay,^  when  suns  of  summer  shone. 
Yet  still  he  wandered,  muttering  and  alone. 
At  night,  when,  like  the  tumult  of  the  tide,  420 

Sinking  to  sad  repose,  all  trouble  died. 
The  book  of  God  was  on  his  pillow  laid, 
He  wept  upon  it,  and  in  secret  prayed. 

He  had  no  friend  on  earth,  save  one  blue  jay,^ 
Which,  from  the  Mississippi,  far  away. 
O'er  the  Atlantic,  to  his  native  land 
He  brought ; — and  this  poor  bird  fed  from  his  hand. 
In  the  great  world  there  was  not  one  beside 
For  whom  he  cared,  since  his  own  mother  died. 

Yet  manly  strength  was  his,  for  twenty  years         430 
Weighed  light  upon  his  frame,  though  passed  in  tears ; 
His  age  not  forty-two,  and  in  his  face 
Of  care  more  than  of  age  appeared  the  trace. 

Mary  was  scarce  remembered ;  by  degrees. 
The  sights  and  sounds  of  life  began  to  please. 

1  Bay  of  St  MichaeFs  Mount.— ^  The  bkie  jay  of  the  MiasisBippi.    See 
Chateaabriand*8  Indian  song  in  ^*  Atala." 
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Ruth  was  a  widow,  who,  iu  youtt,  had  known         4S6 
Griefs  of  the  heart,  and  losses  of  her  own. 
She,  patient,  mild,  compassionate,  and  kind^ 
First  woke  to  human  sympathies  his  mind 
He  looked  affectionately,  when  her  child  liO 

Caressed  his  bird,  and  then  he  stood  and  smiled. 
This  widow  and  her  child,  almost  unknown. 
Lived  in  a  cottage  that  adjoined  his  own. 
Her  husband  was  a  fisher,  one  whose  life 
Is  fraught  with  terror  to  an  anxious  wife  i 
Niglit  after  night  exposed  upon  the  main  i 
Returning,  tired  with  toil,  or  drenched  with  rain  ; 
His  gains,  uncertain  aa  his  life  ;  he  knows 
No  stated  bours  of  labour  and  repose. 
When  others  to  a  cheerful  home  retire,  im 

And  his  wife  sits  before  the  evening  fire, 
He,  rocking  in  the  dark,  tempestuous  nighty 
Haply  is  thinking  of  that  social  light, 

Ruth's  husband  left  the  bay,  the  wind  and  rain 
Came  down,  the  tempest  swept  the  howling  main  ; 
The  boat  sank  in  the  storm,  and  he  was  found, 
Below  the  rocks  of  the  dark  Lizard,  disowned. 

Seven  years  had  passed,  and  after  evening  prayer. 
To  William's  cottage  Ruth  would  oft  repair^ 
And  with  her  little  son  would  sometimes  stay*  4*0 

Listening  to  tales  of  regions  far  away. 
The  wondering  boy  loved  of  those  scenes  to  hear— 
Of  battles — of  the  roving  buccaneer — 
Of  the  wild  hunters,  in  the  forest-glen, 
And  fires,  and  dances  of  the  savage  men. 

So  William  spoke  of  perils  he  had  passed, — 
Of  voices  heard  amid  the  roaring  blast ; 
Of  those  who,  lonely  and  of  hope  bereft, 
Upon  some  melmicholy  rock  are  left, 
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Who  mark,  despairing,  at  the  close  of  day,  470 

Perhaps,  some  far-off  vessel  sail  away. 

He  spoke  with  pity  of  the  land  of  slaves — 

And  of  the  phantom-ship  that  rides  the  waves.^ 

It  comes !  it  comes !     A  melancholy  light 

Gleams  from  the  prow  upon  the  storm  of  night. 

'Tis  here  I  'tis  there  !     In  vain  the  billows  roll ; 

It  steers  right  on,  but  not  a  living  soul 

Is  there  to  guide  its  voyage  through  the  dark. 

Or  spread  the  sails  of  that  mysterious  bark ! 

He  spoke  of  vast  sea-serpents,  how  they  float  48o 

For  many  a  rood,  or  near  some  hurrying  boat 

Lift  up  their  tall  neck,  with  a  hissing  sound, 

And  questing  turn  their  bloodshot  eye-balls  round. 

He  spoke  of  sea-maids,  on  the  desert  rocks, 

Who  in  the  sun  comb  their  green  dripping  locks, 

While,  heard  at  distance,  in  the  parting  ray. 

Beyond  the  furthest  promontor/s  bay. 

Aerial  music  swells  and  dies  away ! 

One  night  they  longer  stayed  the  tale  to  hear, 
And  Ruth  that  night  "  beguiled  him  of  a  tear,  490 

Whene'er  he  told  of  the  distressful  stroke 
Which  his  youth  suffered."     Then,  she  pitying  spoke  ; 
And  from  that  night  a  softer  feeling  grew. 
As  calmer  prospects  rose  within  his  view. 
And  why  not^  ere  the  long  night  of  the  dead. 
The  slow  descent  of  life  together  tread  1 

The  day  is  fixed ;  William  no  more  shall  roam, 
William  and  Ruth  shall  have  one  heart — one  home  : 
The  world  shut  out,  both  shall  together  pray  : 
Both  wait  the  evening  of  life's  changeful  day  :  600 

She  shall  his  anguish  soothe,  when  he  is  wild, 
And  he  shall  be  a  father  to  her  child. 

^  Called  the  Flying  Dutchman,  the  phantom  ship  of  the  Cape. 
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Fair  rose  the  morn — the  snminer  air  how  bland  *    sos 
The  blue  wave  scarcely  seems  to  touch  the  land 
Again  *tia  William's  wedding-day !  advance — 
For  lo !  the  church  and  blue  slate  of  Penzance  ! 
Thci»  faith  and  troth  is  pledged,  the  rites  are  o*en 
The  nuptial  band  winds  slow  along  the  shore, 
The  smiling  boy  beside.      As  thus  they  parsed. 
With  sudden  blackness  rushed  the  impetuous  blast ;  ^  5io 
Deep  thunder  rolled  in  long  portentous  sounds 
At  distance  :  nearer  now,  it  shakes  the  ground. 
Pale,  William  sinks,  with  speechless  dread  oppressed, 
As  the  forked  flash  seems  darted  at  his  breast. 
His  beating  heart  is  heard, — blanched  is  Ids  cheek, — 
A  well-known  voice  seemed  in  the  storm  to  spealt ; 
Aghast  he  cried  again,  with  frantic  look. 
Oh  !  shut  the  book,  dear  Marj,  shut  the  book  1 

By  late  remorse  he  died  ;  for,  from  that  day, 
The  judgment  on  his  head,  he  pined  away,  539 

And  soon  an  outcast  suicide  he  lay. 

By  the  church-porch  rests  Mary  of  Gnynear  ; — 
When  the  first  cuckoo  startles  the  cold  year. 
And  blue  mint^  on  her  grave  more  beanteons  grows, 
One  small  bird '  seems  to  sing  for  her  repose. 
Near  the  LandVend,  so  black  and  weather-beat. 
lie  lies,  and  the  dark  sea  is  at  his  feet 

Thou,  who  hast  heard  the  tale  of  the  sad  maid. 
Know,  conscious  guilt  is  the  accusing  shade  : 
If  thou  hast  loved  some  gentle  maid  and  tnie,  530 

Whose  first  affections  never  swerved  from  you ; 


>  8»idden  BUirmH  are  very  crirnmon  in  thia  bay.—*  A  wiid  l!«>wer  of  I 
ai06t  beautiful  blue,  iidomitig  pr<^ruFk'l  v%  iu  springy  the  gret>ii  bAiikA  i*t  la 
jinJ  hedgerows. — ■  Cnllwl  Chwkttl^  in  Ctariswnlli  ihe  wlieiit*(?ap,     Tbb  ebciuti 
1 1  are  been  uientioned  beforef  where  thu  amulJ  well  k  spokm  of  in  lli«  g4rd«!it^ 
plot  I— 

**  fmm  Wmt  to  tlm«,  %  wmnti  blra  diitpt^  IU  Irttl.^ 
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Leave  her  not — oh !  for  pity  and  for  truth,  532 

Leave  her  not,  tearful  in  her  days  of  youth  ! 
Too  late,  the  pang  of  vain  remorse  shall  start, 
And  Conscience  thus  avenge — a  broken  heart  I 


PART  FOURTH. 


WALK  ABROAD— VIEWS  AROUND,  FROM  THE  SEVERN  TO 
BRI8T0L-WR1NGT0N— "  AULD  ROBIN  GRAY." 

The  shower  is  past — ^the  heath-bell,  at  our  feet, 
Looks  up,  as  with  a  smile,  though  the  cold  dew 
Hangs  yet  within  its  cup,  like  Pity's  tear 
Upon  the  eyelids  of  a  village  child ! 
Mark  !  where  a  light  upon  those  far-off  waves 
•  Qleams,  while  the  passing  shower  above  our  head 
Sheds  its  last  silent  drops,  amid  the  hues 
Of  the  fast-fading  rainbow, — such  is  life ! 
Let  us  go  forth,  the  redbreast  is  abroad. 
And,  dripping  in  the  sunshine,  sings  again.  10 

No  object  on  the  wider  sea-line  meets 
The  straining  vision,  but  one  distant  ship. 
Hanging,  as  motionless  and  still,  far  off. 
In  the  pale  haze,  between  the  sea  and  sky. 
She  seems  the  ship — the  very  ship  I  saw 
In  infancy,  and  in  that  very  place, 
Whilst  I,  and  all  around  me,  have  gix)wn  old 
Since  she  was  first  descried ;  and  there  she  sits, 
A  solitary  thing  of  the  wide  main — 
As  she  sat  years  ago.     Yet  she  moves  on  : —  20 

To-morrow  all  may  be  one  waste  of  waves  ! 
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Where  is  she  bound  t     We  know  not ;  and  no  voice    n 

Will  tell  U3  where*     Perhaps  she' beats  her  waj 

Slow  up  the  channelj  after  many  years, 

Returning  from  some  distant  clime^  or  lands» 

Beyond  the  Atlantic  !     Oh  !  what  anxious  eyes 

Count  every  nearer  surge  that  heaves  around  1 

How  many  anxious  hearts  this  moment  beat 

With  thronging  thoughts  of  home,  till  those  fixed  eyes, 

Intensely  fixed  upon  these  very  hills,  •         so 

Are  filled  with  tears!     Perhaps  she  wanders  on — 

On — on — into  the  world  of  the  vast  sea, 

There  to  be  lost :  never,  with  homeward  sails. 

Destined  to  greet  these  far-seen  hills  again, 

Now  fading  into  mist !     So  let  her  speed. 

And  we  will  pray  she  may  return  in  joy. 

When  every  storm  is  past  I     Such  is  this  sea, 

That  show^s  one  wandering  ship !     How  diflferent  smile 

The  sea-scenes  of  the  south  ;  and  chiefly  thine. 

Waters  of  loveliest  Hampton,  chiefly  thine—  40 

Where  I  have  passed  the  happiest  hours  of  youth — 

Waters  of  loveliest  Hampton  !     Tliy  gray  walla, 

And  loop-hooled  battlements,  cast  the  same  shade 

Upon  the  light  blue  wave,  as  when  of  yore. 

Beneath  their  arch^  King  Canute  sat,^  and  chid 

The  tide,  that  came  regardless  to  his  feet, 

A  thox^and  years  ago.     Oh  !  how  unlike 

Yon  solitary  sea,  the  summer  shines. 

There,  while  a  crowd  of  glancing  vessels  glide, 

Filled  with  the  young  and  gay,  and  pennants  wave,     &o 

And  sails,  at  distance,  beautifully  swell 

To  the  light  breeze,  or  pass,  like  butterflieSi 

Amid  the  smoking  steamers.     And^  oh  look  I^ — 

Look  !  what  a  fairy  lady  is  that  yacht 

^  Alluding  to  tlie  well-known  stoiy. 
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That  tarns  the  wooded  point,  and  silently  55 

Streams  up  the  sylvan  Itchin  ;  silently — 
And  yet  as  if  she  said,  as  she  went  on, 
Who  does  not  gaze  at  me  ! 

Yon  winding  sands 
Were  solitary  once,  as  the  wide  sea.  60 

Smeh  I  remember  them  !    No  sound  was  heard, 
Save  of  the  sea-gull  warping  on  the  wind. 
Or  of  the  surge  that  broke  along  the  shore, 
Sad  as  the  seas ;  and  can  I  e^er  forget, 
When,  once,  a  visitor  from  Oxenford, 
Proud  of  Witotonian  scholarship,  a  youth. 
Silent,  but  yet  light-hearted,  deeming  here 
I  could  have  no  companion  fit  for  him — 
So  whispered  youthful  vanity — ^for  him 
Whom  Oxford^  had  distinguished, — can  my  heart       70 
Forget  when  once,  with  thoughts  like  these,  at  mom, 
I  wandered  forth  alone  !     The  first  ray  shone 
On  the  white  sea-gull's  wing,  and  gazing  round, 
I  listened  to  the  tide^s  advancing  roar. 
When,  for  the  old  and  booted  fisherman. 
Who  silent  dredged  for  shrimps,  in  the  cold  haze 
Of  sunrise,  I  beheld — or  was  it  not 
A  momentary  vision  ? — a  fair  form — 
A  female,  following,  with  light,  airy  step, 
The  wave  as  it  retreated,  and  again  so 

Tripping  before  it,  till  it  touched  her  foot> 
As  if  in  play ;  and  she  stood  beautiful. 
Like  to  a  fairy  sea-maid  of  the  deep. 
Graceful,  and  young,  and  on  the  sands  alone. 
I  looked  that  she  would  vanish !     She  had  left, 
Like  me,  just  left  the  abode  of  discipline. 
And  came,  in  the  gay  fulness  of  her  heart, 

1  Having  gained  the  Uniyersitj  prize  the  first  year. 
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When  the  pale  light  first  glanced  along  the  wave*        sa 

To  play  with  the  wild  ocean,  like  a  child ; 

And  though  I  knew  her  not,  I  vowed  (oh,  hear, 

Ye  votaries  of  German  sentiment  !)— 

Vowed  an  eternal  love  ;  but,  diffident, 

I  cast  a  parting  look,  that  seemed  to  saj^ 

Shall  we  ne'er  meet  again  t     The  vision  smiled. 

And  left  the  scene  to  solitude.     Once  more 

We  met,  and  then  we  parted,  in  this  world 

To  meet  no  more  ;  and  that  fair  form,  that  shone 

The  vision  of  a  moment,  on  the  saod% 

Was  never  seen  again  !     Now  it  has  passed 

Where  all  things  are  forgotten  ;  but  it  shone  im 

To  me  a  sparkle  of  the  morning  sun, 

That  trembled  on  the  light  wave  yesterdaj, 

And  perished  there  for  ever ! 

Look  around  I 
Above  the  winding  reach  of  Severn  stands^ 
With  ma£3j  fragments  of  forsaken  towers, 
Thy  castle,  solitary  Walton.     Hark  I 
Through  the  lone  ivied  arch,  was  it  the  wind 
Came  fitftil  I      There,  by  moonlight,  we  might 

stand, 
And  deem  it  some  old  castle  of  romance  ; 
And  on  the  glimmering  ledge  of  yonder  rock. 
Above  the  wave,  fancy  it  was  the  form 
Of  a  spectre-lady,  for  a  moment  seen, 
Lifting  her  bloody  dagger^  then  with  shrieks 
Vanishing !     Hush  1  there  is  no  sound— no  sound 
But  of  the  Severn  sweepiitg  onward  1     Look ! 
There  is  no  bleeding  apparition  there — 
No  fiery  phantoms  glare  along  thy  walls ! 
Surrounded  by  the  works  of  silent  ait, 
And  far,  far  more  endearing,  by  a  group  no 
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Of  breathing  children,  their  possessor  lives ;  *  121 

And  ill  should  I  deserve  the  name  of  bard — 
Of  courtly  bard,  if  I  could  touch  this  theme 
Without  a  prayer — an  earnest,  heartfelt  prayer. 
When  one,  whose  smile  I  never  saw  but  once. 
Yet  cannot  well  forget,  when  one  now  blooms — 
Unlike  the  spectre-lady  of  the  rock — 
A  living  and  a  lovely  bride !  ^ 

How  proud. 
Opposed  to  Walton's  silent  towers,  how  proud,  iso 

With  all  her  spires  and  fanes,  and  volumed  smoke, 
Trailing  in  columns  to  the  midday  sun, 
BlsLck,  or  pale  blue,  above  the  cloudy  haze. 
And  the  great  stir  of  commerce,  and  the  noise 
Of  passing  and  repassing  wains,  and  cars, 
And  sledges,  grating  in  their  underpath. 
And  trade's  deep  murmur,  and  a  street  of  masts 
And  pennants  from  all  nations  of  the  earth, 
Streaming  below  the  houses,  piled  aloft. 
Hill  above  hill ;  and  every  road  below  340 

Gloomy  with  troops  of  coal-nymphs,  seated  high 
On  their  rough  pads,  in  dingy  dust  serene  : — ' 
How  proudly,  amid  sights  and  sounds  like  these, 
Bristol,  through  all  whose  smoke,  dark  and  aloof. 
Stands  RedcliflTs  solemn  fane, — how  proudly  girt 
With  villages,  and  Clifton's  airy  rocks, 
Bristol,  the  mistress  of  the  Severn  sea — 
Bristol,  amid  her  merchant-palaces, 
That  ancient  city  sits ! 

From  out  those  trees,  ico 

Look !  Congresbury  lifts  its  slender  spire ! 

^  J.  p.  Miles,  £8q.,  whose  fine  collection  of  paintings,  at  his  magnificent 
seat,  Leigh  Court,  is  well  known.  — '  Married,  whilst  these  pages  were  in  the 
press,  to  a  son  of  my  early  friend. 

VOL.  IL  E 
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How  many  woody  glons  and  nooks  of  shade,  152 

With  transient  sunshine,  fill  the  interral, 

As  rich  as  Poiissin's  landscapes !     Gnarled  oats. 

Dark,  or  with  fits  of  desultory  light 

Flung  through  the  branches,  there  overhang  the  road. 

Where  sheltered,  as  romantic,  Brockley-Coombe 

Allures  the  lingering  traveller  to  wind, 

Step  by  step,  up  its  sylvan  hollow,  slow, 

Till,  the  proud  summit  gained,  how  gloriously 

The  wide  scene  lies  iu  light  1  how  gloriously 

Sun,  shadows,  and  blue  mountaius  far  away, 

Woods,  meadows,  and  the  mighty  Severn  blend. 

While  the  gray  heron  up  shoots,  and  screams  for  joy ! 

There  the  dark  yew  starts  from  the  limestone  rock 

Into  faint  sunslnne  ;  there  the  ivy  hangs 

From  the  old  oak,  whose  upper  branches,  bare, 

Seem  as  admonishing  the  nether  woods 

Of  Time's  swift  pace ;  while  dark  and  deep  beneath 

The  fearful  hollow  yawns,  upon  whose  edge  iro 

One  peeping  cot  sends  up,  from  out  the  feni^ 

Its  early  wreath  of  slow-ascending  amoka. 

And  who  lives  in  that  far-secluded  cot  1 

Poor  Dinah  !     She  was  once  a  serving-maid. 

Most  beautiful ;  now,  on  the  wild  wood's  edge 

She  lives  alone,  alone,  and  bowed  with  i^e, 

Muttering,  and  sad,  and  scarce  within  the  sound 

Of  human  kind,  forsaken  as  the  scene  ! 

Nor  pass  we  Fayland,  with  its  fairy  rings 

Marking  the  turf,  where  tiny  elves  may  dance,  n* 

Their  Ught  feet  twinkling  in  the  dewy  gleam, 

By  moonlight.     But  what  sullen  demon  piled 

The  rocks,  that  stem  in  desolation  frown, 

Through  the  deep  solitude  of  Gobliii-Coombc,* 

^  A  wild  I  deeoialef  and  craggy  t&]«,  m>  caUed  most  ippro|triiile1j,  ind  fonn- 
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Where,  wheeling  o'-er  its  crags,  the  shriUing  kite  383 
More  dismal  makes  its  utter  dreariness ! 

But  yonder,  at  the  foot  of  Mendip,  smiles 
The  seat  of  cultiyated  Addington  :  ^ 
And  there,  that  beautiful  but  solemn  church 
Presides  o'er  the  still  scene,  where  one  old  friend  *     i90 
Lives  social,  while  the  shortening  day  unfelt 
Steals  on,  and  eve,  with  smiling  light,  descends — 
With  smiling  light,  that,  lingering  on  the  tower. 
Reminds  earth's  pilgrim  of  his  lasting  home. 

Is  that  a  magic  garden  on  the  edge 
Of  Mendip  hung  ?     Even  so  it  seems  to  gleam  ; 
While  many  a  cottage,  on  to  Wrington's  smoke 
(Wrington,  the  birth-place  of  immortal  Locke), 
Chequers  the  village-crofts  and  lowly  glens 
With  porch  of  flowers,  and  bird-cage,  at  the  door,      200 
That  seems  to  say — England,  with  all  thy  crimes, 
And  smitten  as  thou  art  by  pauper-laws, 
England,  thou  only  art  the  poor  man's  home ! 

And  yonder  Blagdon,  in  its  sheltered  glen. 
Sits  pensive,  like  a  rock-bird  in  its  cleft. 
The  craggy  glen  here  winds,  with  ivy  hung, 
Beneath  whose  dark,  depending  tresses  peeps 
The  Cheddar-pink ;  there  fragments  of  red  rock 
Start  from  the  verdant  turf,  among  the  flowers. 
And  who  can  paint  sweet  Blagdon,  and  not  think      210 
Of  Langhorne,  in  that  hermitage  of  song— 
Langhome,  a  pastor,  and  a  poet  too  !^ 
He,  in  retirement's  literary  bower, 
Oft  wooed  the  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
Harmonious :  nor  pass  on  without  a  prayer 

ing  a  contrast  to  the  open  downs  of  Fayland,  and  the  picturesque  beauties  of 
ErocU^.— ^  Langford  Court,  the  seat  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Uelj  Adding- 
loD. — *  The  Rev.  Thomas  Wickham,  Rector  of  Yatton. — *  Langhome,  the 
poet,  Hector  of  Blagdon. 
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For  her,  associate  of  his  earlj  fame,  •  2ie 

Accomplished,  eloquent,  and  pious  More,' 

Who  now,  with  slow  and  gentle  decadence* 

In  the  same  vale,  with  look  upraised  to  heaveo, 

Waits  meekly  at  the  gate  of  paradise,  220 

Smiling  at  time  I 

But,  hark !  there  comes  a  songi 
Of  Scotland's  lakes  and  hills — Auld  Robin  Gray  ! 
Tweed,  or  the  winding  Tay,  ne'er  echoed  words 
More  sadly  soothing ;  but  the  melody,^ 
Like  some  sweet  melody  of  olden  times, 
A  ditty  of  past  days,  rose  from  those  woods. 
Oh  I  could  I  hear  itj  as  I  heard  it  once — 
Sung  by  a  maiden^  of  the  south,  whose  look 
(Although  her  song  be  sweet),  whose  look,  and  life^ 
Are  sweeter  than  her  song— no  minstrel  gray. 
Like  Donald  and  '*  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  " 
But  would  lay  down  his  harp,  and  when  the  song 
Was  ended|  raise  his  lighted  eyes,  and  smile» 
To  thank  that  maiden,  with  a  strain  like  this ; — 

Oh  I  when  I  hear  thee  sing  of  '*  Jamie  far  away/' 
Of  •*  father  and  of  mother,"  and  of  ^VAuld  Robin  Gray/ 
I  listen  till  I  think  it  is  Jeauie^s  self  1  hear. 
And  I  look  in  thy  face  with  a  blessing  and  a  tear, 

*'I  look  in  thy  face,"  for  my  heart  it  is  not  cold,*        210 
Though  winter's  frost  is  stealing  on,  and  I  am  growing  old , 


'  Mrs  HanimU  Mote,  of  Barlej-Wood,  near  Wrington,  mmx  dead, — *  Tlw 
Hector  of  Wrinj^on*  Mr  Leavca,  waft  the  c.onii>09cr  of  tLe  popular  raolodj;  boi 
there  is  au  oM  Scotch  tunCj  to  which  the  wortU  were  originitHy  at!ftpt$d.  Bj 
mdodj,  I  nteim  the  mwm  to  Ulc  wonU. — ^  Um  StephBtiBt  tiow  ihc  Ccmti* 
teas  Oo wager  of  Eaael., — *  ^^  She  looked  la  my  face,  lUl  mj  heiirt  wiis  Ukv  to 
break J*^.4»H  Robin  Grmj,  Noihmg  am  eaooi^d  the  paihos  with  wliauti 
Mias  Stephena  euigs  Ibes^  words. 
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Those  tones  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live,  242 

And  a  blessing  and  a  tear  shall  be  the  thanks  I  give. 

The  tear  it  is  for  summers  that  so  blithesome  have  been, 
For  the  flowers  that  all  are  faded,  and  the  days  that  I  have 

seen; 
The  blessings  lassie^  is  for  thee,  whose  song,  so  sadlj  sweet. 
Recalls  the  music  of  ^^  Lang  Sjne/'to  which  mj  heart  has  beat. 


PART  FIFTH. 

LANG  SYNE- VISION  OF  THE  DELUGE-CONCLUSION. 

The  music  of  "  Lang  Syne  1 "    Oh  I  long  ago 

It  died  away — died,  and  was  heard  no  more  I 

And  where  those  hills  that  skirt  the  level  vale. 

On  to  the  left^  the  prospect  intercept, 

I  would  not,  could  not  look,  were  they  removed ; 

I  would  not,  could  not  look,  lest  I  should  see 

The  sunshine  on  that  spot  of  all  the  world. 

Where,  starting  from  the  dream  of  youth,  I  gazed 

Long  since,  on  the  cold,  clouded  world,  and  cried. 

Beautiful  vision,  loved,  adored,  in  vain,  10 

Farewell — ^farewell,  for  ever ! 

How  sincere, 
How  pure  was  my  heart's  love !  oh !  was  it  not  1 
Yes ;  Heaven  can  witness,  now  my  brow  is  changed. 
And  I  look  back,  and  almost  seem  to  hear 
The  music  of  the  days  when  we  were  young. 
Like  music  in  a  dream,  ere  we  awoke. 
Oh !  witness,  Heaven,  how  fervent,  how  sincere — 
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How  fervent,  and  how  tender,  aod  how  pure,  is 

Was  my  fond  heart's  first  love ! 

The  summer  eve 
Shone,  aa  with  Bympathy  of  sweet  farewell. 
Upon  thj  Tor,  and  solitary  mound, 
Glaston,  as  rapidly  I  passed  along, 
Bonie  from  those  scenes  for  ever,  while  with  song 
The  sorrows  of  the  hour  and  way  beguiled. 

So  passed  the  days  of  youth,  which  ne*er  return. 
Tearful ;  for  worldly  fortune  smiled  too  late. 
And  the  poor  minstrel-boy  had  then  no  wealth, 
Save  such  as  poets  dream  of — love  and  hope. 
At  Fortune^s  frown,  the  wreath  which  Hope  entwined 
Lay  withering,  for  the  dream  bad  been  too  sweet 
For  human  life  ;  yet  ne?er,  though  his  love, 
AH  his  fond  love,  he  muttered  to  the  winds ; 
Though  oft  he  strove,  distempered^  without  joy. 
To  drown  even  the  remembrance  that  he  lived — 
Never  a  weak  complaint  escaped  his  lip, 
Save  that  some  tender  tones^  as  he  passed  on, 
Died  on  his  desultory  lyre* 

No  more  t  lO 

Forget  the  shadows  of  a  feverish  dream^ 
That  long  has  passed  away !     Uplift  the  eyes 
To  Him  who  sits  above  the  water  flood, — 
To  Him  who  was,  and  in,  and  is  to  come  I 
Wrapped  in  the  view  of  ages  that  are  passed. 
And  marking  here  the  record  of  earth's  doom. 
Let  us,  even  now,  think  that  we  hear  the  sound — 
The  sound  of  the  great  flood,  the  peopled  earth 
Covering  and  surging  in  its  solitude  I 
Let  us  forget  the  passing  hour,  the  stir 
Of  this  tumultuous  scene  of  human  things^ 
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And  bid  imagination  lift  the  veil  52 

Spread  o'er  the  rolling  globe  four  thousand  years ! 

The  vision  of  the  deluge !     Hark — a  trump  I 
It  was  the  trump  of  the  Archangel  I     Stem 
He  stands,  whilst  the  awakening  thunder  roUs 
Beneath  his  feet !     Stern,  and  alone^  he  stands 
Upon  Imaus'  height  I 

No  voice  is  heard 
Of  revelry  or  blasphemy  so  high  !  eo 

He  sounds  again  his  trumpet ;  and  the  clouds 
Come  deepening  o'er  the  world ! 

Why  art  thou  pale  1 
A  strange  and  fearful  stillness  is  on  earth, 
As  if  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty  passed 
O'er  the  abodes  of  man,  and  hushed  at  once 
The  song,  the  shout,  the  cries  of  violence, 
The  groan  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  deep  curse 
Of  blasphemy,  that  scowls  upon  the  clouds, 
And  mocks  the  deeper  thunder !  70 

Hark !  a  voice — 
Perish !     Again  the  thunder  rolls;  the  earth 
Answers,  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west — 
Perish !     The  fountains  of  the  mighty  deep 
Are  broken  up;  the  rushing  rains  descend. 
Like  night — deep  night;  while,  momentary  seen, 
Through  blacker  clouds,  on  his  pale  phantom-horse, 
Death,  a  gigantic  skeleton,  rides  on. 
Rejoicing,  where  the  millions  of  mankind — 
Visible,  where  his  lightning-arrows  glared —  so 

Welter  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  horse ! 
Now,  dismally,  through  all  her  caverns,  Hell 
Sends  forth  a  horrid  laugh,  that  dies  away, 
And  then  a  loud  voice  answers — Victory ! 
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Victory  to  the  rider  and  hia  horse  !  85 

Victory  to  the  rider  and  hig  horse  I 

Ride  on  : — the  ark,  majestic  and  alone 
Oq  the  wide  waste  of  the  careering  deep, 
Its  hull  scarce  peering  throngh  the  night  of  clouds, 
la  seen.     But,  lo !  the  mighty  deep  has  shrunk !         no 
The  ark,  from  its  terrific  Tojage,  rests 
On  Ararat,     The  raTen  is  sent  forth, — 
Send  out  the  dove,  and  as  her  wings  fai'  off 
Shine  in  the  light,  that  streaks  the  seyering  clouds. 
Bid  her  speed  on,  and  greet  her  with  a  song : — • 

Go,  beautifid  and  gentle  doro ; 

But  whither  wilt  thoti  go  ? 
For  though  the  clouds  ride  high  ahoTOi 

How  sad  and  waste  is  all  below  I 

The  wife  of  Shem,  a  moment  to  her  breast  loo 

Held  the  poor  bird^  and  kissed  it     Many  a  night        — 
When  she  was  listening  to  the  hollow  wind, 
She  pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  with  a  tear; 
Or  when  it  murmured  in  her  hand,  forgot 
The  long,  loud  tumult  of  the  storm  without 
She  kisses  it,  and  at  her  father's  word, 
Bids  it  go  forth. 

The  dove  flies  on  !     In  lonely  flight 

She  flies  from  dawn  till  dark ; 
And  now,  amid  the  gloom  of  night,  no 

Comes  weary  to  the  ark. 
Oh !  let  me  in,  she  seems  to  say. 
For  long  and  lone  hath  been  my  way ! 
Oh !  once  more,  gentle  mistress,  let  me  rest, 
And  dry  my  dripping  plumage  on  thy  breast ! 
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So  the  bird  flew  to  her  who  cherished  it.  lie 

She  sent  it  forth  again  out  of  the  ark  ; — 

Again  it  came  at  evening  fall,  and,  lo ! 

An  olive-leaf  plucked  ofi^,  and  in  its  bill. 

And  Shem's  wife  took  the  green  leaf  from  its  bill,      120 

And  kissed  its  wings  again,  and  smilingly 

Dropped  on  its  neck  one  silent  tear  for  joy. 

She  sent  it  forth  once  more  ;  and  watched  its  flight, 

Till  it  was  lost  amid  the  clouds  of  heaven  : 

Then  gazing  on  the  clouds  where  it  was  lost, 

Its  mournful  mistress  sung  this  last  farewell : — 

Go,  beautiful  and  gentle  dove. 

And  greet  the  morning  ray ; 
For,  lo !  the  sun  shines  bright  above. 

And  night  and  storm  have  passed  away.         130 
No  longer,  drooping,  here  confined. 

In  this  cold  prison  dwell ; 
Go,  free  to  sunshine  and  to  wind. 

Sweet  bird,  go  forth,  and  fare  thee  well! 

Oh !  beautiftil  and  gentle  dove. 

Thy  welcome  sad  will  be. 
When  thou  shalt  hear  no  voice  of  love, 

In  murmurs  from  the  leafy  tree  : 
Yet  freedom,  freedom  shalt  thou  find, 

From  this  cold  prison's  cell ;  140 

Go,  then,  to  sunshine  and  the  wind, 

Sweet  bird,  go  forth,  and  fare  thee  well!^ 

And  never  more  she  saw  it ;  for  the  earth 
Was  dry,  and  now,  upon  the  mountain's  van. 
Again  the  great  Archangel  stands ;  the  light 

>  This  song,  set  to  miuio  by  the  author,  was  originally  written  for  an  oratorio. 
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Of  the  ttioist  rainbow  glitters  on  his  hair — 

He  to  the  bow  uplifts  his  hands^  whose  arch 

Spans  the  whole  heaven  ;  and  whilst,  far  off,  in  light, 

The  ascending  dove  is  for  a  moment  seen. 

The  last  rain  falls — falls,  gently  and  unheard.  uo 

Amid  tlie  silent  sunshine  I     Oh  !  look  up  !^ — 

Above  the  clouds*  borne  up  the  depth  of  lights 

Behold  a  croas ! — and  round  about  the  cross^ 

Lo  I  angels  and  archangels  jubilant^ 

Till  the  ascending  pomp  in  light  is  lost, 

Lift  their  acclaiming  voice — Glory  to  thee. 

Glory,  and  praise,  and  honour  be  to  thee, 

Lord  God  of  hosts  ;  we  laud  and  magnify 

Thy  glorious  name,  praising  Thee  evermore, 

For  the  great  dragon  is  cast  down,  and  hell  lea 

Vanquished  beneath  thy  cross.  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 

Hark !  tlie  clock  strikes  1     The  shadowy  scene  dissolves, j 
And  aU  the  visionary  pomp  is  past ! 
I  only  see  a  few  sheep  on  the  edge 
Of  this  aerial  ridge,  and  Ban  well  Tower^ 
Gray  in  the  morning  sunsbincj  at  onr  feet* 

Farewell  to  Ban  well  Cave,  and  Ban  well  Hill, 
And  Banwell  Church  ;  *  and  farewell  to  the  shores 
Where,  when  a  child,  I  wandered ;  and  farewell^ 
Harp  of  my  youth  1     Above  this  mountain-cave         i7o 
I  leave  thee,  murmuring  to  the  fitful  breeze 
That  wanders  from  that  sea,  whose  sound  1  heard 
So  many  years  ago* 

Yet,  whilst  the  light 
Steals  from  the  clouds,  to  rest  upon  that  tower, 
1  turn  a  parting  look,  and  lift  to  Heaven 
A  parting  prayer,  that  our  own  Zion^  thus, — 

^  Bauwetl  church  la  einmcntly  beautiful,  aa  arc  alt  iJie  diurehe*  in  1 
s^tabiru.    Dr  Randolph  ha£  laU^lj  added  improyemetiU  to  the  jUlar-picoi* 
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With  sober  splendour,  yet  not  gorgeous,  i78 

Her  mitred  brow  tempered  with  lenity 

And  apostolic  mildness — ^in  her  mien 

No  dark  defeature,  beautiful  as  mild. 

And  gentle  as  the  smile  of  charity, — 

Thus  on  the  Rock  of  Ages  may  uplift 

Her  brow  majestic,  pointing  to  the  spires 

That  grace  her  village  glens,  or  solemn  fanes 

In  cities,  calm  above  the  stir  and  smoke, 

And  listening  to  deep  harmonies  that  swell 

From  all  her  temples ! 

So  may  she  adorn — 
Her  robe  as  graceful,  as  her  creed  is  pure —  i90 

This  happy  land,  till  time  shall  be  no  more ! 

And  whilst  her  gray  cathedrals  rise  in  air, 
Solemn,  august,  and  beautiful,  and  touched 
By  time,  to  show  a  grace,  but  no  decay, 
like  that  fair  pile,  which,  from  hoar  Mendip's  brow. 
The  traveller  beholds,  crowning  the  vale 
Of  Avalon,  with  all  its  towers  in  light ; 
So,  England,  may  thy  gray  cathedrals  lift 
Their  front  in  heaven's  pure  light,  and  ever  boast 
Such  prelate-lords — ^bland,  but  yet  dignified —  200 

Pious,  paternal,  and  beloved,  as  he 
Who  prompted,  and  forgives,  this  Severn  song ! 

And  thou,  0  Lord  and  Saviour !  on  whose  rock 
That  Church  is  founded,  though  the  storm  without 
May  howl  around  its  battlements,  preserve 
Its  spirit,  and  still  pour  into  the  hearts 
Of  all,  who  there  confess  thy  holy  name. 
Peace,  that,  through  evil  or  through  good  report. 
They  may  hold  on  their  blameless  way ! 

For  me,       210 
Though  disappointment,  like  a  morning  cloud, 
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Hung  oo  my  early  hopes,  that  cloud  is  passed, —       ats 

Is  passed,  but  not  forgotten,~and  the  light 

Ib  calnij  not  cold,  which  rests  upon  the  scene, 

Soon  to  be  ended.     I  may  wake  no  more 

The  melody  of  song  on  earth  ;  but  Thee, 

Father  of  Heaven,  and  SaTiour,  at  this  hour. 

Father  and  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  that  no  song 

Of  mine,  from  youth  to  age,  has  left  a  stain 

I  would  blot  out ;  and  grateful  for  the  good  220 

Thy  providence,  through  many  years,  has  lent, 

Humbly  I  wait  the  close,  till  Thy  high  will 

Dismiss  me, — ^blessed  i^  when  tbat  hour  shall  corne^ 

My  life  may  plead,  far  better  than  my  song. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  CURFEW. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Th£  cuGomstanoe  of  the  late  critical  controvcrsj  with  Lord  Byron  having 
recalled  my  attention  to  a  poem,  sketched  some  years  ago,  on  a  subject  of 
national  history,  I  have  been  induced  to  revise  and  correct,  and  now  venture 
to  offer  it  to  the  public. 

The  ralgect,  though  taken  from  an  early  period  of  our  history,  is,  so  &r  as 
relates  to  the  grave  of  Harold,  purely  imaginary,  as  are  all  the  characters, 
except  those  of  the  Conqueror,  and  of  Edgar  Atheling.  History,  I  think, 
justifies  me  in  representing  William  as  acting  constantly  under  strong  religi- 
ons impressions.  A  few  circumstances  in  his  life  will  clearly  show  thb. 
When  Harold  was  with  him  in  Normandy,  he  took  an  oath  of  him  on  two 
altars,  within  which  were  concealed  miraculous  relics.*  His  banner  was  sent 
from  Rome,  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  the  invasion 
of  £nghind.  Without  adverting  to  the  night  spent  in  prayer  before  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  was  not  this  impression  more  decidedly  shown  when  he  pitched 
his  tent  among  the  dead  on  that  night,  and  vowed  to  build  an  abbey  on 
the  spot?  The  event  of  the  battle  was  so  much  against  all  human  proba- 
bility, that  his  undertaking  it,  at  the  place  and  time,  can  only  be  reconciled 
by  sni^posing  that  he  acted  under  some  extraordinary  impression. 

When  the  battle  was  gained,  he  knew  not  on  what  course  to  determine : 
instead  of  marching  to  London,  he  retired  towards  Dover.  When  he  was  met 
by  the  Kentish  men,  with  green  boughs,  the  quaint  historian  says,  *^  He  was 
dalmted"  These  and  many  other  incidental  circumstances  may  occur  to  the 
niflder. 

In  representing  him,  therefore,  as  under  the  control  of  superstitious  impres- 
sions, I  trust  I  have  not  transgressed,  at  leaslt,  poetical  verisimilitude.  An 
earthquake  actually  happened  about  the  period  at  which  the  poem  com- 
mences, followed  by  storms  and  inundations.  Of  these  facts  I  have  availed 
myself. 

I  fear  the  poem  will  be  thought  less  interesting,  from  having  nothing  of 
love  in  it,  except,  in  accordance  with  the  received  ideas  of  the  gentleness  of 
Atheling's  character,  I  have  made  him  not  insensible  to  one  of  my  imaginary 
females ;  and  have,  therefore,  to  mark  his  character,  made  him  advert  to  the 
pastoral  scenes  of  Scotland,  where  he  had  been  a  resident.  There  is  a  simi- 
larity between  my  "  Monk,"  and  "  The  Missionary,"  but  their  offices  and  the 
scenes  are  entirely  different,  and  some  degree  of  resemblance  was  unavoidable 
in  characters  of  the  same  description. 

1  See  the  picture  In  Stodhard's  TrareU. 
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Filial  affeoiion,  b?e  of  our  coantrj,  brayeijf  Btemneis  (bflesdble,  except 
under  rdigioua  fean) ;  the  loftier  fcoriDga  of  a  deflate  femnlef  under  wsni 
and  A^^tctimi,  witli  fiomethiDg  of  the  wild  prophetic^  mAt  \  itMglom  fiubmift- 
eiOEif  and  deep  acq^uIeaD&nce  la  the  wlU  of  God ; — tlioae  pasaioDa  i&re  broogbl 
mto  action  f  around  one  centref  if  I  ^ikj  nae  tb«  ward.  The  GeaV£  of  TBZ 
LA^  Saxon* 

Th&t  Harold*^  fiona  landed  with  a  large  fleet  from  Denmark,  and  were 
joined  hf  an  immcti^e  confeilerate  armjr ,  m  the  third  year  of  Will  lam  V  retgn^ 
h  a  well-known  htstoiica)  £i<^.  Tb.at  York  was  taken  bj  the  cotiiedcrate 
armji  and  that  aU  the  Normuna,  exoept  Sir  William  Alalet^  and  his  familj, 
were  killed,  U  aleo  matter  of  record. ^  That  afterwards^  the  blow  jigaiuit 
William  faiHo^,  the  whole  country,  from  the  Ilnmber  to  Tyne,  (rorn  the  cart 
to  the  weat,  wus  depaptUatcd  by  award  and  famine,  are  fkcts  whldi  are  alto 
10  be  found  in  all  hUtorians. 

Soma  slight  anacbronUnia  may  I  hope,  be  pardoned^ — if  anachronlsiua  Uiejf 
ai'e — f^uch  as  the  year  in  whidi  the  Tower  wai  bulltt  etc^ 

The  plan  of  the  Poem  will  he  found,  I  tni^t,  simple  and  cohereut,  tbc  cha^ 
meters  feudidontly  marked  and  contracted,  and  the  whole  condudve,  however 
dciident  in  other  respects,  to  the  excitenieai  of  virtuous  sympathy,  asid 
sulKservient  to  that  which  alone  can  give  dignity  to  poetry— the  cause  of  moral 
and  rdigioua  trnth. 

1  ViJt  DtaM*  BM&tf  of  XtttJtt  aad  Turtt<r'«Elft«ry  ^^  laf^ftod. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CANTO. 

Solject — Grave  and  childrea  of  Harold — Confederate  army  of  Danes,  Scottish, 
and  English  arrived  in  the  llumber  the  third  year  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
mardiing  to  York. 

**  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  bright  orange  glows ! " 

Oh  I  rather  know  je  not  the  land,  beloved 

Of  Liberty,  where  your  brave  fathers  bled ! 

The  land  of  the  white  cliffs,  where  every  cot 

Whose  smoke  goes  up  in  the  clear  morning  sky. 

On  the  green  hamlet's  edge,  stands  as  secure 

As  the  proud  Norman  castle's  bannered  keep  1 

Oh  I  shall  the  poet  paint  a  land  of  slaves, 

(Albeit,  that  the  richest  colours  warm 

His  tablet,  glowing  from  the  master's  hand,)  lo 

And  thee  forget,  his  country — ^thee,  his  Lome ! 

Fair  Italy !  thy  hills  and  olive-groves 
A  lovelier  light  empurples,  or  when  morn 
Streams  o'er  the  cloudless  van  of  Apennine, 
Or  more  majestic  eve,  on  the  wide  scene 
Of  columns,  temples,  arches,  and  aqueducts. 
Sits,  like  reposing  Glory,  and  collects 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Her  rictest  radiance  at  that  parting  hour ;  la 

While  distant  domesj  touched  by  her  hand,  shine  out 

More  solemnly,  'mid  the  gray  monumenti 

That  strew  the  ilkstrious  plain  ;  yet  say,  can  these, 

Even  when  their  pomp  is  proudest,  and  the  sun 

Sinks  o'er  the  rains  of  immortal  Rome, 

A  holy  interest  wake,  intense  as  that 

Which  visits  bis  full  hearty  who,  severed  long, 

And  home  returning,  sees  once  more  the  light 

Shine  on  the  laud  where  hia  forefathers  sleep ; 

Sees  its  white  cliifs  at  distance,  and  exclaims  : 

There  I  was  bom,  and  there  my  bones  shall  rest ! 

Then,  oh !  ye  bright  paviUona  of  the  East^ 

Ye  blue  ItaHan  skies,  and  summer  seas, 

By  marble  cliffs  high-bounded,  throwing  far 

A  gray  illumination  through  the  haze 

Of  orient  morning ;  ye,  Etruscan  shades, 

Where  Pan's  own  pines  o^er  Valambrosa  wave ; 

Scenes  where  old  Tiber,  for  the  mighty  dead 

As  moumiDg,  heayily  rolls  ;  or  Anio 

Flings  its  white  foam  ;  or  lucid  Amo  steals 

On  gently  through  the  plains  of  Tuscany  ; 

Be  ye  the  impassioned  themes  of  other  song,  <(^ 

Nor  mioe»  thou  wondrous  Western  World,  to  call 
The  thunder  of  thy  cataracts,  or  paint 
The  mountains  and  the  yast  Toleano  range 
Of  Cordilleras,  high  above  the  stir 
Of  human  things  ;  lifting  to  middle  air 
Their  snows  in  everlasting  soUtnde  ; 
Upon  whose  nether  crags  the  Tulture,  lord 
Of  summits  inaccessible,  looks  down^ 
Unhearing,  when  the  thunder  dies  below ! 

Nor,  'midst  the  irriguous  valleys  of  the  souths  w 

Where  Chili  spreads  her  green  lap  to  the  sca» 
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Now  pause  I  to  admire  the  bright  blue  bird,  62 

Brightest  and  least  of  all  its  kind,  that  spins 
Its  twinkling  flight,  still  humming  o'er  the  flowers. 
Like  a  gem  of  flitting  light  I 

To  these  adieu  I 
Yet  ere  thy  melodies,  my  harp,  are  mute 
For  ever,  whilst  the  stealing  day  goes  out 
With  slow-declining  pace,  I  would  essay 
One  patriot  theme,  one  ancient  British  song :  60 

So  might  I  fondly  dream,  when  the  cold  turf 
Is  heaped  above  my  head,  and  carping  tongues 
Have  ceased,  some  tones,  Old  England,  thy  green  hills 
Might  then  remember. 

Time  has  reft  the  shrine 
Where  the  last  Saxon,  canonized,  lay. 
And  every  trace  has  vanished,^  like  the  light 
That  from  the  high-arched  eastern  window  fell, 
With  broken  sunshine  on  his  marble  tomb — 
So  have  they  passed ;  and  silent  are  the  choirs,  7o 

That  to  his  spirit  sang  eternal  rest ; 
And  scattered  are  his  bones  who  raised  those  walls, 
Where,  from  the  field  of  blood  slowly  conveyed, 
His  mangled  corse,  with  torch  and  orison. 
Before  the  altar,  and  in  holy  earth, 
Was  laid  1    Yet  oft  I  muse  upon  the  theme ; 
And  now,  whilst  solemn  the  slow  curfew  tolls, 
Years  and  dim  centuries  seem  to  unfold 
Their  shroud,  as  at  the  summons ;  and  I  think 
How  sad  that  sound  on  every  English  heart  so 

Smote,  when  along  those  darkening  vales,  where  Lea^ 

1  Part  of  the  abbey  remains ;  bat  there  is  no  trace  of  the  tomb,  which  was 
oi  gray  marble.  That  portion  of  the  edifice  is  entirely  destroyed.—*  The  river 
Lea,  near  which  the  abbey  called  Waltham  Holy  Cross  was  founded. 
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Beneath  the  ^ooda  of  Waltham  ^indsj  it  broke  62 

First  on  the  silence  of  the  night,  far  heard 

Through  the  deep  forest !    Phantoms  of  the  past, 

Ye  gather  round  rae  I    Voices  of  the  dead, 

Ye  come  by  fita !    And  now  I  hear,  far  offi 

Faint  Eleesons  swell,  whilst  to  the  fane 

The  long  procession,  and  the  pomp  of  death. 

Moves  visible  ;  and  now  one  voice  is  heard 

FiHjm  a  vast  multitude,  Harold,  farewell!  to 

Farewell,  and  rest  in  peace !    That  sable  car 

Bears  the  last  Saion  to  his  grave  ;  the  last 

From  Hengist,  of  the  long  illustrious  line 

That  swayed  the  English  sceptre.     Hark  !  a  cry  I 

'Tis  from  his  mother,  who,  with  frantic  mien. 

Follows  the  bior  :  with  manly  look  composed, 

Godwin,  his  eldest-born,  and  Adela, 

Her  head  dechned,  her  hand  upon  her  brow 

Beneath  the  veil,  supported  by  his  arm, 

Sorrowing  succeed  I     Lo  !  pensive  Edmund  there 

Leads  Wolfe,  the  least  and  youngest,  by  the  hand ! 

Brothers  and  sisters,  sOent  and  in  tears, 

Follow  their  father  to  the  dust^  beneath 

TSTiose  eye  they  grew.     Last  and  alone,  behold, 

Magnus,^  subduing  the  deep  sigh^  with  brow 

Of  sterner  acquiescence-     Slowly  pace 

The  sad  remains  of  England's  chivalry. 

The  few  whom  Hastings*  field  of  carnage  spared, 

To  follow  their  slain  monarch's  hearse  this  night, 

Whose  corse  is  borne  beneath  the  escntcheoned  pall,  ivt 

1  There  is  a  qnuni  epltapli  in  Speed,  desciibing  Mm  si  h^^tog  b^eti  buried 
10  a  conveai  at  Lewes.  I  hsive  so  far  adhered  to  hmtorieiil  tmditioti,  &&  lo 
represeul  Iklm  under  the  aharajcter  and  in  Uie  habit  of  a  religtous  order.  Tlie 
ftbbey  founded  by  bia  f»l1ier  seemed  more  appropr^^tt^j  iliitn  a  consent  tit  coU 
at  Uw»s.  The  wife  oC  11  amid  is  mi  intr^dae^d  at  ibc  fuueral,  h9  sliv  luid  fki_ 
to  a  conv^at. 
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'  iest  IE  Waltham  Abbey-    So  the  traiiij  iii 

ImagiDatioQ  thus  embodies  it^ 
MoFes  onward  to  the  abbey's  western  porch. 
Whose  wiudows  and  retiring  aisles  reflect 
The  lonj;;  funereal  liglits.     Twelve  stoled  monks^ 
Bach  with  a  torch,  and  pacing,  two  and  two. 
Along  the  pillared  nave,  with  crucifix 
Aloft,  begin  the  supplicating  cUant, 
Intoning  *' Miserere  Domine/' 

Now  the  stone  coffins  in  the  earth  are  laid  120 

Of  Harold,  ^^^  of  Leofrine,  and  Girth^^ 
Brave  brethren  slain  in  one  disastrous  day. 
And  hark  I  again  the  monks  and  choristers 
Sing,  pacing  round  the  grave-stone,  "  Requiem 
Eternam  dona  iis/'    To  hk  grave 
So  was  King  Harold  borne,  within  those  walb 
His  bounty  raised:  his  children  knelt  and  wept, 
Then  slow  departed,  never  in  this  world. 
Perhaps,  to  meet  again.     But  who  is  she, 
Her  dark  hair  streaming  on  her  brow,  her  eya  im 

Wild>  and  her  breast  deep*heaving  ?     She  beheld 
At  distance  the  due  rites^  nor  wept^  nor  spake, 
And  now  is  gonel 

Alas !  from  that  sad  hour, 
By  many  fates,  all  who  that  hoar  had  met 
Were  Ecattered.     Godwin,  Edmund,  Adela* 
Exiles  in  Denmark,  there  a  refuge  found 
From  Ei^gland's  stormy,  fortunes.     Three  long  years 
Have  paased;  again  they  tread  their  native  laud. 
The  Danish  arniameut  beneath  the  Spurn  ^  ho 


*  Altered  from  the  real  name  Tor  the  sake  of  eapKonf ,  I  bflvc  also  taken 
lU«  liberty  <sf  representitig  the  **  njligioufl "  &t  Waltham  Abbey  as  monka^ 
atlbQugh  they  wo^  b  fact  cjinonn.  — '  Spurohead^  at  the  eoUaaoc  to  tho 
Iliimber 
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Is  anchored     Twenty  thousand  men  at  arms  in 

Follow  huge  Waltheof,  oa  his  barbed  steed, 

His  battle-axe  hting  at  the  9addlc*bow ; 

Morcar  and  Edwin,  English  earls,  are  there» 

With  red-cross  banner,  and  ten  thousand  men 

From  Ely  and  Northumberland ;  they  raise 

The  death-song  of  defiance,  and  advance 

With  bows  of  steel     From  Scotland's  mountain-gleoi 

From  sky-blue  lochs,  and  the  wild  highland  heaths^ 

From  Lothian  Tillages,  along  the  banks  iso 

Of  Forth,  King  Malcolm  leads  his  clansmen  bold. 

And,  dauntless  as  romantic,  bids  unfurl 

The  banner  of  St  Andrew ;  by  his  side 

Mild  Edgar  Atheling,  a  stripling  boy. 

Ilia  brother,  heir  to  Englatid^s  throne,  appears  ; 

The  dawn  of  youth  on  his  fi*esh  cheek  ;  and,  lo  I 

The  broadswords  glitter  as  the  tartaned  troops 

March  to  the  pibroch's  sound.     The  Banish  tnimp 

Brays  like  a  gong,  heard  to  the  holts  and  towns 

Of  Lincolnshire.  leo 

With  crests  and  shields  the  same, 
A  lion  frowning  on  each  helmet's  cone. 
Like  the  two  brothers  famed  in  ancient  song,* 
Godwin  and  Edmund,  sons  of  Harold,  lead 
From  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic  isles 
The  impatient  Northmen  to  the  embattled  host 
On  number's  side*     The  standards  wave  in  air, 
Drums  roll,  and  glittering  columns  file,  and  arms 
Flash  to  the  morn,  and  bannered-trumpets  bray, 
Heralds  or  armourers  from  tent  to  tent  iro 

Are  hurrying  i  crests,  and  spears,  and  steel-bows  gleam, 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  i  barbed  honses  neigh. 
Their  mailed  riders  wield  the  battle*axe. 
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Or  draw  the  steel-bows  with  a  clang ;  and,  hark !       474 
From  the  vast  moving  host  is  heard  one  shout, 
Conquest  or  death ! — as  now  the  sun  ascends, 
And  on  the  bastioned  walls  of  Ravenspur  * 
Flings  its  first  beam — one  mighty  shout  is  heard, 
Perish  the  Norman !    Soldiers,  on ! — to  York ! 


CANTO  FIRST. 

Castle  of  Ravenspur,  oa  the  Hamber^-Daughter  of  Harold— Ailric,  the  monk. 

Let  ns  go  up  to  the  west  turret's  top, 
Adela  cried;  let  us  go  up — the  night 
Is  still,  and  to  the  east  great  ocean's  hum 
Is  scarcely  heard.     If  but  a  wandering  step, 
Or  distant  shout,  or  dip  of  hastening  oar. 
Or  tramp  of  steed,  or  far-off  trumpet,  break 
The  hushed  horizon,  we  can  catch  the  sound 
When  breathless  expectation  watches  there. 

Upon  the  platform  of  the  highest  tower 
Of  Ravenspur,  beneath  the  lonely  lamp,  10 

At  midnight^  leaning  o'er  the  battlement. 
The  daughter  of  slain  Harold,  Adela, 
And  a  gray  monk  who  never  left  her  side. 
Watched :  for  this  night  or  death  or  victory 
The  Saxon  standard  waits. 

Hark  !  'twas  a  shout, 
And  sounds  at  distance  as  of  marching  men! 

1  This  town  and  castle  have  vanbhed,  but  the  name  has  often  been  recorded 
m  English  history. 
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No  I  all  is  silent,  saTe  the  tide,  that  rakes^  if 

At  times,  the  beach,  or  breaks  beneath  the  cliff. 
Listanl  was  it  the  fall  of  hasteDing  oars  1 
No !  all  is  hushed  I     Oh !  wheo  will  thej  return  ? 
Adela  Bighed  i  for  three  long  nights  had  passed. 
Since  her  brave  brothers  left  these  bastioned  walk, 
And  niarclied,  with  the  confederate  host,  to  York, 
Thej  come  not :  Have  they  perished  1     So  dark  thoughts 

Arose,  and  then  she  raised  her  look  to  heaven^  

And  clasped  the  cross,  and  prajed  more  fervently. 

Her  lifted  eye  in  the  pale  lamp-light  shone, 

Touched  with  a  tear  ;  soft  airs  of  ocean  blew 

Her  long  light  hair,  whilst  audibly  dhe  cried,  s^ 

Preserve  them,  blessed  Mary !  oh  I  preserve 

My  brothers !     As  she  prayed,  one  pale  smaU  star, 

A  still  and  lonely  star,  through  the  black  night 

Looked  out,  like  hope  I     Instant,  a  trumpet  rang. 

And  voices  rose,  and  hurrying  liglits  appeared ; 

Now  louder  shouts  along  the  platform  peal — 

Ob  !  they  are  Normans  I  she  exclaimed,  and  grasped 

The  old  man's  hand,  and  said.  Yet  we  will  die 

As  Harold's  daughter ;  and,  with  loien  and  voice, 

Firm  and  unfaltering,  kissed  the  crucifix.  ^o' 

They  knelt  together,  and  the  old  man  spoke  : 

All  here  is  toil  and  tempest — we  shall  go, 

Daughter  of  Harold,  where  the  weary  rest* 

Oh  I  holy  Mary,  'tis  the  clank  of  steel 

Up  the  stone  stairs !  and,  lo !  beneath  the  lamp, 

In  arms,  the  beaver  of  his  helmet  raised. 

Some  light  hairs  straying  on  his  ruddy  cheek, 

With  breath  hastily  drawn,  and  cheering  smile^ 

Young  Atheling :  The  Saiou  banner  waves  I 

Oh  I  are  my  brothers  safe  ?  cried  Adela, 

Speak !  speak  !  oh  1  tell  me,  do  my  brothers  live  1 
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Atheling  answered :  Thej  will  soon  appear ;  62 

Mj  post  was  on  the  eastern  hills,  a  scout 
Came  breathless,  sent  from  Edmund,  and  I  hied, 
With  a  small  company,  and  horses  fleet, 
At  his  command,  to  thee.     He  bade  me  say. 
Even  now,  upon  the  citadel  of  York, 
AboYe  the  bursting  fires,  and  rolling  smoke, 
The  Saxon  banner  waves. 

I  thank  thee,  Lord  I  eo 

Mj  brothers  lire !  cried  Adela,  and  knelt 
Upon  the  platform,  with  uplifted  hands. 
And  look  to  heaven  ; — ^then  rising,  with  a  smile : 
We  have  watched,  I  and  this  old  man  here. 
Hour  after  hour,  through  the  long  lingering  night, 
And  now  ^tis  almost  morning :  I  will  stay 
Till  I  hare  heard  my  brother's  distant  horn 
From  the  west  woods ; — ^but  you  are  weary,  youth  ? 

Oh,  no!  I  will  keep  watch  with  you  till  dawn; 
To  me  most  soothing  is  an  hour  like  this !  70 

Abd  who  that  saw,  as  now,  the  morning  stars 
Begin  to  pale,  and  the  gray  twilight  steal 
So  calmly  on  the  seas,  and  wide-hushed  world, 
Oould  deem  there  was  a  sound  of  misery 
On  earth ;  nay,  who  could  hear  thy  gentle  voice, 
Fair  maid,  and  think  there  was  a  voice  of  hate 
Or  strife  beneath  the  stillness  of  that  cope 
Above  us !     Oh  I  I  hate  the  noise  of  arms — 
Here  will  I  watch  with  you.     Then,  after  pause, 
Poor  England  is  not  what  it  once  has  been ;  so 

And  strange  are  both  our  fortunes. 

Atheling, 
(Adela  answered)  early  piety 
Hath  disciplined  my  heart  to  every  change. 
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How  didst  thou  pass  in  safety  from  this  land 
Of  slayerj  and  sorrow  ? 

He  replied : 
When  darker  jealousy  and  lowering  hate 
Sat  on  the  brow  of  William,  Eogland  mourned. 
And  one  dark  spirit  of  conspiracy 
Mattered  its  cui'ses  through  the  land.     'Twas  then. 
With  fiercer  glare,  the  lion's  eye  was  turned 
On  me : — My  sisters  and  myself  embarked — 
The  wide  world  was  before  us — we  embarked. 
With  some  few  faithful  friends^  and  from  the  sea 
Gazed  tearful,  for  a  moment,  on  the  shores 
We  left  for  ever  (so  it  then  appeared). 
Poor  Maigaret  hid  her  face  ;  but  the  fresh  wind 
Swelled  the  broad  mainsail,  and  the  lessening  land. 
The  towers,  the  spires^  the  villages,  the  smoke, 
Were  seen  no  more. 

When  now  at  sea*  the  winds 
Blew  adverse,  for  to  Holland  was  our  course : 
More  fearful  rose  the  storm  ;  the  east  wind  sang 
Louder,  till  wrecked  upon  the  shores  of  Forth 
Our  Tessel  lay*     Here,  friendless,  we  implored 
A  short  sojourn  and  succour*     Scotland  s  king 
Then  sat  in  Dunfermline  ]  he  heard  the  talo 
Of  our  distress,  and  flew  liimself  to  saye ; 
But  when  he  saw  my  sister  Margaret, 
Young,  innocent,  and  beautiful  in  tears, 
His  heart  was  mOYed. 

Oh!  welcome  here,  he  cried: 
'Tis  Heaven  hath  led  you.    Lady,  look  on  me — 
If  such  a  flower  be  cast  to  the  bleak  winds, 
'Twere  meet  I  took  and  wore  it  next  my  heart. 
Judged  he  not  well,  fair  maid  1 
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Thou  know'st  the  rest ; 


lis 
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I 


Compassion  Durtiired  love*  atid  Margaret 
(Such  arc  the  eyents  of  ruling  Providence) 
Is  BOW  aU  Scotland'a  queen  1 

To  join  the  bands 
Of  warriors  in  one  cause  assembled  here. 
King  Malcolm  left  his  land  of  hills  ;  his  arm 
Might  make  the  Conqueror  tremble  on  his  throne ! 
Eyen  should  we  fail,  inj  sister  Margaret 
Would  love  and  honour  jou  ;  and  I  might  hope, 
(Oh !  might  1 1)  on  the  banks  of  Tay  or  Tweed 
With  tbee  to  wander,  where  no  curfew  sounds, 
And  mark  the  summer  sun,  beyond  the  hills,  iso 

Sink  in  its  glory,  and  then,  hand  in  hand, 
Wind  thmugh  the  woods,  and — 

Adela  replied, 
With  smile  complacent.  Listen  ;  I  will  be 
(So  to  beguile  the  creeping  hours  of  time) 
A  tale-teller.     Two  years  we  held  sojourn 
In  Denmark  ;  two  long  weary  years,  and  sighed 
When,  looking  on  the  southern  deep,  we  thought 
Of  oiir  poor  country.     Give  me  men  and  ships  ! 
Godwin  still  cried ;  oh!  give  me  men  and  ships !       uo 
The  king  commanded,  and  his  armament — 
A  mightier  never  stemmed  the  Baltic  deep, 
Sent  forth  by  sea-kings  of  the  north,  or  bent 
On  hardier  enterprise  ;  for  not  some  isle 
Of  the  lone  Orcades  was  now  the  prize, 
But  England's  throne. 

II is  mighty  armament 
Now  left  the  shores  of  Denmark.     Our  brave  ships 
Burst  through  the  Baltic  straits,  how  gloriously ! 
I  heard  the  trumpets  ring  ;  I  saw  the  sails  lao 

'"*    igh  three  hundred  war-ships,  the  dim  verge 
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Of  the  reniote  liorizoD%  ekiey  track 
Bestuddiug,  here  and  there,  like  gems  of  light 
Dropped  from  the  radiance  of  the  morning  sun 
On  the  gray  waste  of  waters,     So  our  ships 
Swept  o'er  the  billows  of  the  northj  and  steered 
Right  on  to  England. 

Foremost  of  the  fleet 
Our  gallant  vessel  rode  ;  around  the  mast 
Emblazoned  shields  were  ranged^  and  plumed  erests 
Shook  as  the  north-east  rose*     Upon  the  prow. 
More  ardent,  Godwin,  my  brave  brother,  stood^ 
And  milder  Edmund,  on  whose  mailed  arm 
I  hung,  wlien  the  white  waves  before  us  swelled, 
And  parted.     The  broad  banner,  in  fuU  length, 
Streamed  out  its  folds^  on  which  the  Saxon  horse 
Ramped,  be  impatient  on  the  land  to  leap, 
To  which  the  winds  still  bore  it  bravely  on  ; 
Whilst  the  red  cross  on  the  front  banner  shoue> 
The  hoar  deep  crimsoning. 

Winds,  bear  us  on  ; 
Bear  us  as  cheerily,  till  wMte  Albion  s  cliffs 
Resound  to  our  triumphant  shouts  ;  till  there. 
On  his  own  Tower,  that  frowns  above  the  ThameSj 
Even  there  we  plant  these  banners  and  this  cross. 
And  stamp  the  Conqueror  and  his  crown  to  dust ! 
They  would  have  kept  me  on  a  foreign  shore ; 
But  could  I  leave  my  brothers  I     1  with  them 
Grew  up,  with  them  I  left  my  native  land. 
With  them  all  perils  have  I  braved,  of  sea 
Or  war,  all  storms  of  hard  adversity; 
Let  death  betide,  I  reck  not ;  all  I  ask 
Is  yet  once  more,  in  this  sad  worlds  to  kneel 
Upon  my  father's  grave,  and  kiss  the  earth. 
When  the  fourth  morning  gleamed  along  the  deep^ 
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England,  Old  England !  burst  the  general  cry :  i86 

England^  Old  England  t     Every  eye,  intent, 

Was  turned ;  and  Godwin  pointed  with  his  sword 

To  Flamborough,  pale  rising  o'er  the  surge. 

Nearer  into  the  kingdom's  heart  bear  on 

The  death-storm  of  our  vengeance !  Gtodwin  cried. 

Soon,  like  a  cloud,  the  northern  Foreland  rose — 

Enow  ye  those  cliffs,  towering  in  giant  state  I 

But,  hark !  along  the  shores  alarum-bells 

Ring  out  more  loud,  blast  answers  blast,  the  swords 

Of  hurrying  horsemen,  and  projected  spears, 

Flash  to  the  sun.     On  yonder  castle  walls 

A  thousand  bows  are  bent ;  again  our  course 

Back  to  the  north  is  turned.     Now  twilight  veiled 

The  sinking  sands  of  Yarmouth,  and  we  heard  260 

A  long  deep  toll  from  many  a  village  tower 

On  shore— and,  lo  I  the  scattered  inland  lights, 

That  sprinkled  winding  ocean's  lowly  verge. 

At  once  are  lost  in  darkness.     God  in  heaven. 

It  is  the  curfew  I  Godwin  cried,  and  smote 

His  forehead.     We  all  heard  that  sullen  sound 

For  the  first  time,  that'  night ;  but  the  winds  blew, 

Our  ship  sailed  out  of  hearing ;  yet  we  thought 

Of  the  poor  mother,  who,  on  winter  nights. 

When  her  belated  husband  from  the  wood  210 

Was  not  come  back,  her  lonely  taper  lit. 

And  turned  the  glass,  and  saw  the  faggot-flame 

Shine  on  the  faces  of  her  little  ones  : 

Those  times  will  ne'er  return. 

Darkness  descends ; 
Again  the  sun  is  rising  o'er  the  waves ; 
And  now  hoarse  Humber  roars  beneath  our  keels, 
And  we  have  landed — 
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Yaa^  and  struck  a  blow, 
Such  as  may  malkO  the  crawned  Conqueror  quail* 
Edgar  replied. 

Grant  Heaven  that  we  may  Iitc, 
Adela  cried,  in  lore  and  peace  again, 
When  erery  storm  is  past.     But  this  good  man 
Is  silent.     Ailric,  does  no  hope,  even  now, 
Arise  on  thj  dark  heart  ?     Good  father,  speak  ! 

With  aspect  mild,  on  which  its  fitful  light 
The  watch-tower  lamp  threw  pale,  the  monk  replied 

Youth,  on  thy  light  hair  and  ingenuous  brow 
Most  comely  sits  the  morn  of  life  ;  on  me^  230 

And  this  bare  head,  the  night  of  time  descends 
In  sorrow.     I  look  back  upon  the  past^ 
And  think  of  joy  and  sadness  upon  earth. 
Like  the  vast  ocean's  fluctuating  toil 
From  everlasting  !     I  have  seen  its  waste 
Now  in  the  sunshine  sleeping ;  now  high*ridged 
With  storms ;  and  such  the  kingdoms  of  the  eartL 
Yes»  youth,  and  flattering  fortune,  and  the  light 
Of  summer  days,  are  aa  the  radiance 
That  flits  along  the  solitary  waves. 
Even  whilst  we  gaze,  and  say,  How  heautifnl  t 
So  fitful  and  so  perishing  the  dream 
Of  human  things  I     But  there  is  light  above^ 
Undying ;  and,  at  times,  faint  hannonies 
Heard,  by  the  weary  pilgrim,  in  his  way 
O'er  perilous  rocks,  and  through  nnwatered  wastes. 
Who  looks  up,  fainting,  and  prays  earnestly 
To  pass  into  that  rest,  whence  sounds  so  sweet 
Come,  whispering  of  hope  ;  else  it  were  best 
Beneath  the  load  the  forlorn  heart  endures  250 

To  sink  at  once ;  to  shut  the  eyes  on  things 
That  sear  the  sight ;  and  so  to  wrap  the  soul 
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In  sullen,  tearless,  ruthless  apathy !  253 

Therefore,  'midst  every  human  change,  I  drop 
A  tear  upon  the  cross,  and  all  is  calm  ; 
Yea,  full  of  blissful  and  of  brightest  views, 
On  this  dark  tide  of  time. 

Youth,  thou  hast  known 
Adversity;  even  in  thy  mom  of  life. 
The  spriugtide  rainbow  fades,  and  many  days,  2$o 

And  many  years,  perchance,  of  weal  or  woe 
Hang  o'er  thee  1  happy,  if  through  every  change 
Thy  constant  heart,  thy  steadfast  view,  be  fixed 
Upon  that  better  kingdom,  where  the  crown 
Immortal  is  held  out  to  holy  hope, 
Beyond  the  clouds  that  rest  upon  the  grave. 
Oh !  I  remember  when  King  Harold  stood 
Blooming  in  youth  like  thee;  I  saw  him  crowned — 
I  heard  the  loud  voice  of  a  nation  hail 
His  rising  star ;  then,  flaming  in  mid-heaven  270 

The  red  portentous  comet,^  like  the  hand 
Upon  the  wall,  came  forth :  its  fatal  course 
All  marked,  and  gazed  in  terror,  as  it  looked 
With  lurid  light  upon  this  land.     It  passed ; 
Old  men  had  many  bodings ;  but  I  saw. 
Reckless,  King  Harold,  in  his  plumed  helm, 
Ride  foremost  of  the  mailed  chivalry, 
That,  when  the  fierce  Norwegian  passed  the  seas, 
Met  his  host  man  to  man  ;  I  saw  the  sword. 
Advanced  and  glittering,  in  the  victor's  hand,  280 

That  smote  the  Hardrada  *  to  the  eai'th !     To-day 
King  Harold  rose,  like  an  avenging  God ; 


*  A  oomet  appeared  at  the  time  of  Harold^s  coronation.  —  >  Hurdrada  of 
Norway  bad  invaded  England  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  William. 
Harold  defeated  him  with  immense  slaughter  in  the  north,  and  was  called  from 
thenoe  to  a  more  desperate  and  fatal  struggle. 
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To-morrow  {so  it  scciQed,  so  short  the  space), 
To-morrow,  through  the  field  of  blood,  we  sought 
His  mangled  corse  amid  the  heaps  of  slain  : 
Shall  I  recount  the  event  more  faithfully  ? 
Its  spectred  memory  never  since  that  hour 
Has  left  mj  heart, 

William  was  in  his  tent. 
Spread  on  the  battle-plain,  on  that  same  night 
When  seventy  thousand  dead  lay  at  his  feet ; 
They  who,  at  sunrise,  wit]i  bent  bow8  and  spears^ 
Confronted  and  defied  him,  at  his  feet 
Lay  dead!     Alone  he  watches  in  his  tent. 
At  midnight ;  'midst  a  sight  so  terrible 
We  came ;  we  stood  before  him,  where  he  sat, 
I  and  my  brother  Osgood.     Who  are  ye  ? 
Sternly  he  asked  ;  and  Osgood  thus  replied  : 
Conqueror,  and  loid,  and  soon  to  be  a  king, 
We,  two  poor  monks  of  Waltham  Abbey,  kneel 
Before  thee,  sorrowing !     He  who  is  slain 
To  u^  was  bountiful     He  raised  those  walla 
Where  we  devote  our  life  to  prayer  and  praise. 
Oh !  by  the  mercies  which  the  God  of  all 
Hath  shewn  to  thee  tliis  day,  grant  our  request ; 
To  search  for  his  dead  body,  through  this  held 
Of  terror,  that  his  bones  may  rest  with  us. 

Yonr  king  hath  met  the  meed  of  broken  faith, 
William  replied.     But  yet  he  shall  not  want 
A  sepulchre  ;  and  on  tins  very  spot 
My  purpose  stands,  as  I  have  vowed  to  God, 
To  bnild  a  holy  monastery  :  here, 
A  hundred  monks  shall  pray  for  all  who  fell 
In  this  dread  strife ;  and  your  King  Harold  here 
Shall  have  duo  honours  and  a  stately  tomb. 
Still  on  our  knees^  we  answered,  Oh  I  not  so^ 
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Dread  sovereign  ;-^hear  iis,  of  your  clemencj.  3i7 

We  beg  his  body ;  beg  it  for  the  sale 

Of  our  successors ;  beg  it  for  ourselves. 

That  we  may  bury  it  in  the  same  spot 

Himself  ordained  when  living ;  where  the  choirs 

May  sing  fbr  his  repose,  in  distant  years, 

When  we  are  dust  and  ashes. 

Then  go  forth, 
And  search  for  him,  at  the  first  dawn  of  day, 
King  William  said.     We  crossed  our  breasts,  and  passed, 
Slow  rising,  from  his  presence.     So  we  went. 
In  silence,  to  the  quarry  of  the  dead. 
The  sun  rose  on  that  still  and  dismal  host ; 
Toiling  from  corse  to  corse,  we  trod  in  blood,  83o 

From  mom  till  noon  toiling,  and  then  I  said. 
Seek  Editha,  her  whom  he  loved.     She  came ; 
And  through  the  field  of  death  she  passed  :  she  looked 
On  many  a  face,  ghastly  upturned ;  her  hand 
Unloosed  the  helmet,  smoothed  the  clotted  hair, 
And  many  livid  hands  she  took  in  hers  ; 
Till,  stooping  o'er  a  mangled  corse,  she  shrieked. 
Then  into  tears  burst  audibly,  and  turned 
Her  face,  and  with  a  faltering  voice  pronounced. 
Oh,  Harold !     We  took  up,  and  bore  the  corse  84o 

From  that  sad  spot,  and  washed  the  ghastly  wound 
Deep  in  the  forehead,  where  the  broken  barb 
Was  fixed. 

•  So  weltering  from  the  field,  we  bore 
King  Harold's  corse.     A  hundred  Norraan  knights 
Met  the  sad  train,  with  pikes  that  trailed  the  ground. 
Our  old  men  prayed,  and  spoke  of  evil  days 
To  come ;  the  women  smote  their  breasts  and  wept ; 
The  little  children  knelt  beside  the  way, 
As  on  to  Waltham  the  funereal  car  sso 
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Moved  slow.     Few  and  disconsolate  the  train 

Of  English  earls,  for  few,  alas !  remained  ; 

So  many  in  the  field  of  death  lay  cold. 

The  horses  slowly  paced,  till  Waltham  towers 

Before  us  rose.     There,  with  long  tapered  blaaei 

Our  brethren  met  as,  chanting,  two  and  two. 

The  **  Miserere**  of  the  dead.     And  there — 

But,  my  child  Adcla,  you  are  in  tears — 

There  at  the  foot  of  the  high  altar  lies 

The  last  of  Saxon  kings.     Sad  Editha,  seo 

At  distance,  watched  the  rites,  and  from  that  hour 

We  never  saw  her  more. 

A  distant  tramp 
Now  rung — again ! — again ! — and  thrice  a  trump 
Has  answered  from  the  walls  of  RaYenspur* 
My  brothers!  they  are  here!  Adela  cried. 
And  left  the  tower  in  breathless  ardour.     York 
Flames  to  the  sky  !  a  general  voice  was  beards — 
The  drawbridge  clanks  ;  into  the  inner  conrt 
A  mailed  man  rides  on— York  is  no  more  1  STO 

The  cry  without  redoubles.     On  the  ground 
The  rider  flung  his  bloody  swords  and  raised 
His  helm,  dismounting  :  the  first  dawn  of  day 
Gleamed  on  the  shattered  plume.     Oh  !  Adela, 
lie  criedj  your  brother  Godwin !  and  she  flew. 
And  murmuring.  My  brave  brother  I  hid  her  face, 
Clasping  his  mailed  breast     Soon  gazing  round. 
She  cried.  But  where  is  Edmund  1     Was  he  wont 
To  linger  1 

Edmund  has  a  sacred  charge,  W 

Godwin  replied.     But  trust  his  anxious  love, 
We  soon  shall  hear  his  voice.     I  need  some  rest — 
Tis  now  broad  day ;  but  me  have  watched  and  fought : 
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I  can  sleep  sound,  though  the  shrill  bird  of  morn        884 
Mount  and  upbraid  my  slumbers  with  her  song. 

Tranquil  and  clear  the  autumnal  day  declined  : 
The  barks  at  anchor  cast  their  lengthened  shades 
On  the  gray  bastioned  walls ;  airs  from  the  deep 
Wandered,  and  touched  the  cordage  as  they  passed, 
Then  hovered  with  expiring  breath,  and  stirred         890 
Scarce  the  quiescent  pennant ;  the  bright  sea 
Lay  silent  in  its  glorious  amplitude, 
Without ;  far  up,  in  the  pale  atmosphere, 
A  white  cloud,  here  and  there,  hung  overhead, 
And  some  red  freckles  streaked  the  horizon  s  edge, 
Far  as  the  sight  could  reach  ;  beneath  the  rocks, 
That  reared  their  dark  brows  beetling  o'er  the  bay. 
The  gulls  and  guillemots,  with  short  quaint  cry. 
Just  broke  the  sleeping  stillness  of  the  air, 
Or,  skimming,  almost  touched  the  level  main,  400 

With  wings  far  seen,  and  more  intensely  white. 
Opposed  to  the  blue  space  ;  whilst  Panope 
Played  in  the  offing.     Humberts  ocean-stream. 
Inland,  went  sounding  on,  by  rocks  and  sands 
And  castle,  yet  so  sounding  as  it  seemed 
A  voice  amidst  the  hushed  and  listening  world 
That  spoke  of  peace  ;  whilst  from  the  bastion's  point 
One  piping  red-breast  might  almost  be  heard. 
Such  quiet  all  things  hushed,  so  peaceable 
The  hour :  the  very  swallows,  ere  they  leave  410 

The  coast  to  pass  a  long  and  weary  way 
O'er  ocean's  solitude,  seem  to  renew 
Once  more  their  summer  feelings,  as  a  light 
So  sweet  would  last  for  ever,  whilst  they  flock 
In  the  brief  sunshine  of  the  turret-top. 

Twas  at  this  hour  of  evening,  Adela 
And  Godwin,  now  restored  by  rest,  went  forth, 
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Linked  arm  in  artrij  upon  tbe  eastern  beach^ 

Beyond  the  headland's  shade.     If  sncb  an  hour 

Seemed  smiling  on  the  heart,  bow  sxniled  it  now 

To  him  who  jesternight,  a  soldier,  stood 

Amid  the  direst  sight  of  human  strife 

And  bloodshed;  heard  the  erics,  the  trumpet's  blast. 

Ring  o'er  the  dying ;  saw,  witli  all  its  towers, 

A  city  blazing  to  the  midnight  sky, 

And  mangled  groups  of  miserable  men, 

Gasping  or  dead,  whilst  with  his  iron  heel 

lie  splashed  the  blood  beneath  1  How  changed  the  scene! 

The  sun's  last  light  upon  tbe  battlements, 

The  sea,  the  landscape,  tlie  peace-breathing  air,         lao. 

Remembered  both  of  the  departed  hours 

Of  early  life,  when  once  they  had  a  home, 

A  country,  where  their  father  wore  a  crown. 

What  changes  since  that  time,  for  them  and  all 

They  lo?ed !  how  many  found  an  early  grare. 

Cut  off  by  the  red  sword !  how  many  mourned. 

Scattered  by  various  fates,  through  distant  lands  1 

How  desolate  their  own  poor  country,  bound 

By  the  oppressor's  chain  !     As  thoughts  Uke  these 

Arose,  the  bells  of  rural  Nevilthorpe 

Rang  out  a  joyous  peal,  rang  menily, 

For  tidings  heard  from  York  ,  their  melody 

Mingled  with  things  forgotten*     Until  then, 

And  then  remembered  freshly,  Adela 

That  instant  turned  to  hide  her  tears,  and  saw 

Her  brother  Edmuud  leading  by  the  baud 

A  boy  of  lovely  mien  and  footstep  light 

Along  tlie  sands*     My  sisten  Kdmund  cried. 

See  here  a  footpage  I  have  brought  from  York 

To  serve  a  lady  fair  I     The  boy  held  out  iso 

His  hand  to  Adela,  as  he  would  say. 
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Look,  aod  protect  me,  lady.     Adela,  452 

Adyancing  with  a  smile  and  glowing  cheek, 

Cried,  Welcome,  truant  brother ;  and  then  took 

The  child's  right  hand,  and  said,  Mj  pretty  page. 

And  have  you  not  a  tale  to  tell  to  me  ? 

The  boy  spake  nothing,  but  looked  earnestly 

And  anxiously  at  Edmund.     Edmund  said. 

If  he  is  silent,  I  must  speak  for  him. 

'Twas  when  the  minster  flamed,  and,  sword  in  hand,      460 

Godwin,  and  Waltheof,  and  stern  Hereward, 

Directed  the  red  slaughter ;  black  Vrith  smoke 

I  burst  into  the  citadel,  and  saw. 

Not  the  grim  warder,  with  his  huge  axe  up. 

But  o'er  her  child,  a  frantic  mother,  mute^ 

With  horror,  in  delirious  agony, 

Clasping  it  to  her  bosom ;  stem  and  still 

The  father  stood,  his  hand  upon  his  brow, 

As  praying,  in  that  hour,  that  God  might  make. 

In  mercy,  the  last  trial  brief.     Fear  not —  470 

I  am  a  man — nay,  fear  not  me,  I  cried , 

And  seizing  this  child's  hand,  in  safety  placed. 

Amidst  the  smoke,  and  sounds  and  sights  of  death, 

Him  and  his  mother  1     She  with  bursting  heart 

Knelt  down  to  bless  me  :  when  I  saw  that  boy, 

So  beautiful,  I  thought  of  Adela, 

And  said.  Oh  1  trust  with  his  preserver  him 

Whom  every  eye  must  view  with  tender  love. 

Oh !  trust  me ;  for  his  safety,  lo  I  I  pledge 

My  honour  and  my  life.  4«o 

And  I  have  brought 
My  trusted  charge,  that  you,  my  Adela, 
May  show  him  gentler  courtesy  than  those 
Whom  war  in  its  stern  trade  has  almost  steeled. 

^  One  family  only  was  eaved  in  the  massacre  of  the  Normans  at  York. 
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His  sister  kissed  the  child's  light  hair  and  cheek,       4S5 

And  folded  his  small  bands  in  hersj  and  said, 

You  shall  be  my  true  knight,  and  wear  a  plumet 

Wilt  thou  not,  boj  ;  and  for  a  ladj's  love 

Fight,  like  a  valiant  soldier  ?     I  wOl  die. 

The  poor  child  said,  for  friends  like  those  who  saved  190 

Mj  father  and  mj  mother ;  and  again 

Adela  kissed  his  forehead  and  Im  eyes. 

And  saidj  But  we  are  Saxons ! 

As  she  spoke. 
The  winds  began  to  muster,  and  the  sea 
Swelled  with  a  sound  more  solemn,  whilst  the  snn 
Was  sinking,  and  its  last  and  lurid  light 
Streaked  the  long  line  of  cumbrous  clouds,  that  hnug 
In  wild  red  masses  o'er  the  murmuring  deep. 
Now  flickering  fast  with  foam.     The  sea-fowl  flew     500 
Rapidly  on,  o^er  the  black-lifted  surge, 
Borne  down  the  wind,  and  then  was  seen  no  more- 
Mean  time  the  dark  deep  wilder  heaves,  and^  hark  I 
Heavily  overhead  the  gathered  storm 
Comes  sounding ! 

Haste  ! — and  in  the  castle-keep 
List  to  the  winds  and  waves  that  roar  without. 


CANTO  SECOND. 

Waltham  Forest— Tower— William  and  his  Barons. 

There  had  been  fearful  sounds  in  the  air  last  night 
In  the  wild  wolds  of  Holderness,  when  York 
Flamed  to  the  midnight  sky,  and  spells  of  death 
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Were  heard  amidst  the  depth  of  Waltham  woods ;    4 
For  there  the  wan  and  weird  sisters  met 
Their  imps,  and  the  dark  spirits  that  rejoice 
When  foulest  deeds  are  done  on  earth,  and  there 
In  dread  accordance  rose  their  dismal  joy. 

SPIRITS  AND  NIGHT-HAGS. 

Around,  around,  around. 

Troop  and  dance  we  to  the  sound,  lo 

Whilst  mocking  imps  cry,  Ho !  ho !  ho ! 

0»  earth  there  will  be  woe  I  more  woe ! 

SPIRIT  OP  THE  EARTHQUAKE. 

Arise,  swart  fiends,  'tis  I  command ; 
Burst  your  caves,  and  rock  the  land. 

SPIRIT  OP  THE  STORM. 

Loud  tempests,  sweep  the  conscious  wood ! 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  BATTLE. 

I  scent  from  earth  more  blood  1  more  blood  1 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  FIRE. 

When  the  wounded  cry. 
And  the  craven  die, 
•     I  will  ride  on  the  spires. 

And  the  red  volumes  of  the  bursting  fires.       20 

SPIRITS  AND  NIGHT-HAGS. 

Around,  around,  around. 

Dance  we  to  the  dismal  sound 

Of  dying  cries  and  mortal  woe. 

Whilst  mocking  imps  shout,  Ho !  ho !  ho ! 
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Hearl 
Spirits  that  OTir  'bests  perfomi 
lu  tlie  earthquake  or  the  storin. 
Appear,  appear ! 

A  fire  is  lighted— the  pale  smate  goes  up ; 

Obscme^  terrific  features  through  the  clouds  sS" 

Are  seen,  and  a  wild  laughter  heard.  We  come ! 

FIRST  MlNrSTElUNO  SPIRIT. 

I  have  syllables  of  dread ; 

The  J  can  wake  the  dreamless  dead. 

SECOND  8FIEIT. 

I,  a  dark  sepulchral  song, 

That  can  lead  hell's  phantom-throng. 

THIRD  SPIETT.       ^^^^ 

Like  a  nightmare  I  will  rest 

This  night  upon  King  William^s  breast  I 

SPIRITS  AND  NIGHT-HAGS. 

Around,  around,  around, 

Dance  we  to  the  dismal  sound 

Of  dying  shrieks  and  mortal  woe,  40 

Whilst  antic  imps  shout.  Ho  !  ho  I  ho  ! 

They  vanished,  and  the  earth  shook  where  they  stood 

That  night,  King  William  first  within  the  Tower 
Received  his  vassal  barons ;  in  that  Tower 
Which  oft  since  then  has  echoed  to  night-shrieks 
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Of  secret  murder,  or  the  lone  lament.  46 

Now  other  sounds  were  heard,  for  on  this  night 

Its  canopied  and  vaulted  chambers  rang 

With  minstrelsy ;  whilst  sounds  of  long  acclaim 

Re-echoed,  fJrom  the  loopholes,  o'er  the  Thames  •         co 

The  drawbridge,  and  the  ponderous  cullis-gate. 

Frowned  on  the  moat ;  the  flanking  towers  aspired 

O'er  the  embattled  walls,  where  proudly  waved 

The  Norman  banner.     William,  laugh  to  scorn 

The  murmurs  of  conspiracy  and  hate 

That  round  thee  gather,  like  the  storms  of  night 

Mustering,  when  murder  hides  her  visored  mien  I 

Now,  what  hast  thou  to  fear  I     Let  the  fierce  Dane 

Into  the  centre  of  thy  kingdom  sweep. 

With  hostile  armament,  even  like  the  tide  eo 

Of  the  hoarse  Humber,  on  whose  waves  he  rode  1 

Let  foes  confederate  ;  let  one  voice  of  hate. 

One  cry  of  instant  yengeance,  one  deep  curse 

Be  heard,  from  Waltham  woods  to  Holdemess ! 

Let  Waltheof,  stem  in  steel ;  let  Hereward, 

Impatient  as  undaunted,  flash  their  swords ; 

Let  the  boy  Edgar,  backed  by  Scotland's  king, 

Advance  his  feeble  claim,  and  don  his  casque, 

Whose  brows  might  better  a  blue  bonnet  grace  ; 

Let  Edwin  and  vindictive  Morcar  join  70 

The  sons  of  Harold, — what  hast  thou  to  fear  ? 

London's  sole  Tower  might  laugh  their  strength  to  sconi ! 

Upon  that  night  when  York's  proud  castle  fell, 
Here  William  held  his  court.     The  torches  glared 
On  crest  and  crozier.     Knights  and  prelates  bowed 
Before  their  sovereign.     He,  his  knights  and  peers 
Surveying  with  a  stem  complacency, 
Inclined  not  from  his  seat,  o'ercanopied 
With  golden  valance,  woven  by  no  hand. 
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Sa?e  of  the  Qaeen,     Yet  calm  his  countenanca  ao 

ShonCj  and  his  brow  a  dignified  reposa 

Marked  kiogly  ;  high  his  forehead^  and  besprent 

AVith  dark  hair,  intci-spcrsed  with  gray ;  his  eye 

Glanced  araiabK  chiefly  when  the  light 

Of  a  brief  smile  attempered  majesty. 

His  beard  was  dai*k  and  heavy,  yet  diffused. 

Low  as  the  lion  ramping  on  hh  breast 

Engrailed  upon  the  mail. 

Odo  approached. 
And  knelt,  then  rising,  placed  the  diadem  so 

Upon  his  broWj  with  laurels  intertwined. 
Again  the  voice  of  acclamation  rang^ 
And  from  the  galleries  a  huadi*ed  harps 
Resounded  Roland's  song !     Long  live  the  King  ! 
The  barons,  and  the  prelates,  and  the  knights, 
Long  live  the  Conqueror !  cried  ;  a  god  on  earth  ! 
That  instant  the  high  vaulted  chamber  shook 
As  with  a  blast  from  heaven,  and  all  was  mute 
Around  him,  and  the  very  fortress  rocked. 
As  it  would  topple  on  their  heads.     He  rose  im 

Disturbed  and  frowning,  for  tumultuous  thoughts 
Crowded  like  night  upon  Lis  heart ;  then  waved 
His  hand.     The  barons,  abbots,  knights  retire. 
Behold  him  now  alone  1  before  a  lamp 
A  crucifix  appears  ;  upon  the  ground 
Lies  the  same  sword  that  Hastings'  battle  dyed 
Deep  to  the  hilt  in  gore  ;  behold,  he  knceb 
And  prays,  Thou  only,  Lord,  art  ever  great ; 
Have  mercy  on  my  sins !     The  crucifix 
Sbook  as  he  spoke,  shook  visibly,  and>  hark  I  li^ 

There  is  a  low  moan,  as  of  dying  men. 
At  distance  hoard. 
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Then  William  first  knew  fear,     iis 
He  had  heard  tumults  of  the  battle-field, 
The  noise,  the  glorious  hurrahs,  and  the  clang 
Of  trumpets  round  him,  but  no  sound  like  this 
Ere  smote  with  unknown  terror  on  his  heart, 
As  if  the  eye  of  God  that  moment  turned 
And  saw  it  beating. 

Rising  slow,  he  flung  120 

Upon  a  couch  his  agitated  limbs ; 
The  lamp  was  near  him ;  on  the  ground  his  sword 
And  helmet  lay ;  short  troubled  slumbers  stole, 
And  darkly  rose  the  spirit  of  his  dream. 

He  saw  a  field  of  blood, — it  passed  away  ; 
A  glittering  palace  rose,  with  mailed  men 
Thronged,  and  the  Toice  of  multitudes  was  heard 
Acclaiming :  suddenly  the  sounds  had  ceased. 
The  glittering  palace  Tanished,  and,  behold ! 
Long  winding  cloisters,  echoing  to  the  chant  130 

Of  stoled  fathers ;  and  the  mass-song  ceased — 
Then  a  dark  tomb  appeared,  and,  lo  I  a  shape 
As  of  a  phantom-king  I 

Nearer  it  came, 
And  nearer  yet,  in  silence,  through  the  gloom. 
Advancing — still  adyancing  :  the  cold  glare 
Of  armour  shone  as  it  approached,  and  now 
It  stands  o'er  William's  couch !     The  spectre  gazed 
A  while,  then  lifting  its  dark  visor  up — 
Horrible  vision ! — shewed  a  grisly  wound  i40 

Deep  in  its  forehead,  and  therein  appeared 
Gouts,  as  yet  dropping  from  an  arrow's  point 
Infixed !     And  that  red  arrow's  deadly  barb 
The  shadow  drew,  and  pointed  at  the  breast 
Of  William ;  and  the  blood  dropped  on  his  breast ; 
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And  througli  his  steely  arms  one  di'op  of  blood  iH 

Came  cold  as  death's  own  hand  upon  his  heart  I 
Whilst  a  deep  voice  was  heard.  Now  sleep  in  peace, 
I  am  ayenged  \ 

Starting,  he  exclaimed,  im 

Hence,  horrid  phantom !     Ho  !  Fitzalain,  ho ! 
Montgomerie!     Each  baron,  mth  a  torch, 
Before  him  stood.     By  dawn  of  day,  he  cried. 
We  will  to  horse*     What  passes  in  our  thoughts 
We  shall  unfold  hereafter.     By  St  Anne, 
Albeit,  not  ten  thousand  phantoms  sent 
By  the  dead  Harold  can  dirert  our  course. 
They  may  bear  timely  warning. 

'Tia  yet  night— 
Give  me  a  battle*song  ere  daylight  dawns  ;  1 00 

The  song  of  Roland,  or  of  Charlemagne — 
Or  our  own  fight  at  Hastings. 

Torches  1  hoi 
And  let  the  gallery  blaze  with  lights !     Awake, 
Harpers  of  Normandy,  awake !     By  Heaven, 
I  will  not  sleep  till  your  full  chords  ring  out 
The  song  of  England's  conquest !     Torches !  ho ! 
He  spoke.     Again  the  blazing  gallery 
Echoed  the  harpers'  song.     Old  Eustace  led 
The  choir,  and  whilst  the  king  paced  to  and  fro,        no 
Thus  rose  the  bold,  exulting  symphony. 


SONG  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS. 

The  Norman  armament  beneath  thy  rocks,  St  Valerie, 
Is  moored ;  and,  streaming  to  the  morn,  three  hundred 
banners  fly. 
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Of  crimson  silk  ;  with  golden  cross,  efinlgent  o'er  the  rest^    . 
That  banner,  proudest  in  the  fleet,  streams,  which  the 

Lord  had  blessed. 
The  gale  is  fair,  the  sails  are  set,  cheerily  the  south  wind 

blows. 
And  Norman  archers,  all  in  steel,  have  grasped  their 

good  yew-bows ; 
Aloud  the  harpers  strike  their  harps,  whilst  morning 

light  is  flung 
Upon  the  cross-bows  and  the  shields,  that  round  the 

masts  are  hung. 
Speed  on,  ye  brave !  'tis  William  leads ;  bold  barons,  at 

his  word, 
Lo !  sixty  thousand  men  of  might  for  William  draw  the 

sword. 

So,  bound  to  England's  southern  shore,  we  rolled  upon 

the  seas, 
And  gallantly  the  white  sails  set  were,  and  swelling  to 

the  breeze. 
On,  on,  to  victory  or  death !  now  rose  the  general  cry ; 
The  minstrels  sang,  On,  on,  ye  brave,  to  death  or  victory  1 
Mark  yonder  ship,  how  straight  she  steers ;  ye  knights 

and  barons  brave, 
'Tis  William's  ship,  and  proud  she  rides,  the  foremost 

o'er  the  wave. 
And  now  we  hailed  the  English  coast,  and,  lo !  on  Beachy 

Head, 
The  radiance  of  the  setting  sun  majcstical  is  shed. 
The  fleet  sailed  on,  till,  Pevensey !  we  saw  thy  welcome 

strand ; 
Duke  William  now  his  anchor  casts,  and  dauntless  leaps 

to  land. 
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The  English  host,  bj  Hamld  led,  at  length  appear  in  siglit, 
And  now  they  raise  a  deafening  shouts  and  stand  pre- 
pared for  fight ; 
The  hostile  legions  halt  a  whUe,  and  their  long  lin^ 

display^ 
Now  front  to  front  they  stand,  in  still  and  tenible  array. 
Give  ont  the  word,  God,  and  our  right  1  rush  like  a 

storm  aloT3g, 
Laft  np  God's  baonerj  and  advance,  resounding  Roland^s 

song! 
Ye  spearmen,  poise  your  lances  well,  by  brave  Monb- 

gomerie  led, 
Ye  archers,  bend  jour  bows^  and  draw  jonr  arrows  to 

the  head. 
They  draw — ^the  bent  bows  ring — ^Iiuzzah  !  another  Bight, 

and  hark  1 
How  the  sharp  aiTOwy  shower  beneath  the  sun  goes 

bissing  darkp 

Hark !  louder  grows  the  deadly  strife,  till  all  the  battle- 
plain 

Is  red  with  blood,  and  heaped  around  with  men  and 
horses  slain. 

On,  Normans,  on !  Duke  William  cried,  and  Harold, 
tremble  thou. 

Now  think  upon  thy  perjury,  and  of  thy  broken  vow. 

The  banner^  of  thy  armed  knight,  thy  shield,  thy  helm 
are  vain — 

The  fatal  shaft  has  sped, — by  Heaven !  it  hisses  in  his 
brain ! 

So  WilHam  won  the  English  crown,  and  all  his  foeraen 
beat. 

And  Harold,  and  his  Britons  brave,  lay  silent  at  his  feet. 

1  Harold's  banner  had  the  device  of  an  armed  knight. 
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Enough !  the  day  is  breaking,  cried  the  King : 
Away  1  away !  be  armed  at  my  side, 
Without  attendants,  and  to  horse,  to  horse ! 


CANTO  THIRD. 

Waltham  Abbey  and  Forest— Wild  Woman  of  the  Woods, 

At  Waltham  Abbey,  o'er  King  Harold's  grave 

A  requiem  was  chanted  ;  for  last  night 

A  passing  spirit  shook  the  battlements, 

And  the  pale  monk,  at  midnight,  as  he  watched 

The  lamp,  beheld  it  tremble  ;  whilst  the  shrines 

Shook,  as  the  deep  foundations  of  the  fane 

Were  moved.     Oh !  pray  for  Harold's  soul !  he  cried. 

And  now,  at  matin  bell,  the  monks  were  met. 

And  slowly  pacing  round  the  grave,  they  sang : 

DIRQE. 

Peace,  oh !  peace,  be  to  the  shade  lo 

Of  him  who  here  in  earth  is  laid  : 

Saints  and  spirits  of  the  blessed. 

Look  upon  his  bed  of  rest ; 

Forgive  his  sins,  propitious  be  ; 

Dona  pacem,  Domine, 

Dona  pacem,  Domine ! 

When,  from  yonder  window's  height. 

The  moonbeams  on  the  floor  are  bright. 

Sounds  of  viewless  harps  shall  die, 

Sounds  of  heaven's  own  harmony !  20 
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Forgive  liis  sins^  propitious  be;  ai 

Dona  pacenij  Domine, 
Doua  pacem,  Doniiue ! 

Bj  tlie  spirits  of  the  brave, 

Who  died  the  laud  thej  loved  to  save  ; 

By  the  soldier's  faiut  farewell. 

By  freedom's  blessiug,  where  he  fell ; 

Forgive  his  sins,  propitious  be  ; 

DoDa  paceiQ,  Domine, 

Dona  pacemj  Domine  I 

By  a  nation's  mingled  moan^ 

By  liberty's  expiring  groan^ 

By  the  saiuts^  to  whom  'tis  given 

To  bear  that  parting  groan  to  heaven ; 

To  his  shade  propitious  be ; 

Dona  pacem,  Domine, 

Dona  pacera,  Domine  1 

The  proud  and  mighty — 

As  they  sung,  the  doors 
Of  the  west  portal,  with  a  sound  that  shook  40 

The  vaulted  roofs,  burst  open  ;  and,  behold ! 
An  armed  Norman  knight,  the  helmet  closed 
Upon  his  visage,  but  of  stature  tall, 
Ilis  coal-black  armour  clanking  as  he  trod. 
Advancing  up  the  middle  aisle  alone, 
Approached  :  he  gazed  in  silence  on  the  grave 
Of  the  last  Saxon  ;  there  a  while  he  stood, 
Then  knelt  a  moment,  muttering  a  brief  prayer  : 
The  fathers  crossed  their  breasts — tlie  mass-song  ceased  ; 
Heedless  of  all  around,  the  mailed  man  so 
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Rose  up,  nor  speaking,  nor  inclining,  paced  5i 

Back  through  the  sounding  aisle,  and  left  the  fane. 
The  monks  their  interrupted  song  renewed  : 

The  proud  and  mighty,  when  they  die. 

With  the  crawling  worm  shall  lie ; 

But  who  would  not  a  crown  resign, 

Harold,  for  a  rest  like  thine  I 

Saviour  Lord,  propitious  be ; 

Dona  pacem,  Domine, 

Dona  pacem,  Domine  I  eo 

^  Pacem  *'  (as  slow  the  stoled  train  retire), 

"  Pacem,"  the  shrines  and  fretted  roofs  returned. 

^was  told,  three  Norman  knights,  in  armour,  spiurred 
Their  foaming  steeds  to  the  West  Abbey  door ; 
But  who  it  was,  that  with  his  visor  closed 
Passed  up  the  long  and  echoing  fane  alone. 
And  knelt  on  Harold's  gravestone,  none  could  tell 
The  stranger  knights  in  silence  left  the  fane. 
And  soon  were  lost  in  the  surrounding  shades 
Of  Waltham  forest.  70 

He  who  foremost  rode 
Passed  his  companions,  on  his  fleeter  steed. 
And,  muttering  in  a  dark  and  dreamy  mood, 
Spurred  on  alone,  till,  looking  round,  he  heard 
Only  the  murmur  of  the  woods  above. 
Whilst  soon  all  traces  of  a  road  were  lost 
In  the  inextricable  maze.     From  morn 
Till  eve,  in  the  wild  woods  he  wandered  lost. 
Night  followed,  and  the  gathering  storm  was  heard 
Among  the  branches.     List !  there  is  no  sound  so 

Of  horn  far  ofl^,  or  tramp  of  toiling  steed. 
Or  call  of  some  belated  forester ; 
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No  loTielj  taper  lights  the  waste ;  the  woods  ss 

Wave  high  their  melaDcholy  boughs,  and  bend 

Beneath  the  rising  tempest.     Heard  ye  not 

Low  thunder  to  the  north  I     The  solemn  roll 

Redoubles  through  the  darkening  forest  deep^ 

That  sounds  through  all  its  solitudOj  and  rocks. 

As  the  long  peal  at  distance  rolls  away- 

Hark  1  the  loud  thunder  crashes  overhead  ; 

And,  as  the  red  fire  flings  a  fitful  glare, 

The  branches  of  old  oaks,  and  mossy  trunks^ 

Distinct  and  Yisible  shine  out ;  and,  lo  ! 

Id  terminable  woods^  a  moment  seen, 

Then  lost  again  in  deeper,  lonelier  night. 

The  torrent  rain  o'er  the  yast  leafy  cope 

Comes  sounding,  and  the  drops  fall  heavily 

Whore  the  strange  knight  is  sheltered  by  the  tmnk 

Of  a  huge  oak,  whose  dripping  branches  sweep 

Far  round*     Oh  I  happy,  if  beneath  the  flash  loa 

Some  castle's  bannered  battlements  were  seen. 

Where  the  lone  minstrel  as  the  storm  of  night 

Blew  loud  Without,  beside  the  blading  hearth 

Might  dry  his  hoary  locks,  and  strike  his  harp 

(The  fire  relumined  in  his  aged  eyes) 

To  songs  of  Charlemagne  I 

Or,  happier  yet 
If  some  gray  convent's  bell  remote  proclaimed 
The  hour  of  midnight  service,  when  the  chant 
Waa  up,  and  the  long  range  of  windows  shone  no 

Far  oflT  on  the  lone  woods  ;  whilst  Charity 
Might  bless  and  welcome,  in  a  night  like  this, 
The  veriest  outcast  I     Angel  of  the  storm. 
Ha !  thy  red  bolt  this  instant  shivering  rives 
That  blasted  oak ! 
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The  horse  starts  back,  and  boiinda      lie 
From  the  tnight*s  grasp.     Tho  way  is  dark  and  wild  ; 
As  dark  and  wild  as  if  the  solitude 
Had  tiever  heard  the  sound  of  human  steps. 
Pondering  he  stood,  when,  by  the  lightniuga  glancej  120 
The  knight  now  marked  a  small  and  craggy  path 
Descending  through  the  woody  labyrinth, 
lie  tracked  his  way  slowly  from  brake  to  brake, 
Till  now  he  gained  a  deep  sequestered  glen, 
I  fear  not  storms,  nor  thunders,  nor  the  sword, 
The  knight  exclaimed  :  that  eye  alone  I  fear, 
God  s  stern  and  steadfast  eye  upon  the  heart  I 
Yet  peace  is  in  the  grave  where  Harold  sleeps* 

Who  speaks  of  Harold?  cried  a  woman's  Toice, 
Heard  through  the  deep  night  of  the  woods.     He 

spoke,  ISO' 

A  etern  voice  answered,  he  of  Harold  spoke. 
Who  feared  his  sword  in  the  red  front  of  war, 
Less  than  the  powers  of  darkness  :  and  he  crossed 
His  breast,  for  at  that  instant  rose  the  thought 
Of  the  weird  sisters  of  the  wold,  that  mock 
Night  wanderers,  and  "syllable  men's  names" 
In  savage  solitude*     If  now,  he  cricd^ 
Dark  minister,  thy  spells  of  wizard  power 
Ilave  raised  the  storm  and  wild  winds  up,  appear ! 
He  scarce  had  spoken^  when,  by  the  red  flash  ho 

That  glanced  along  the  glen,  half  visible, 
Uprose  a  tall,  majestic  female  form ; 
So  visible,  her  eyes*  intenscr  light 
Shone  wildly  through  the  darkness;  and  her  face. 
On  which  one  pale  flash  more  intently  shone. 
Was  like  a  ghost's  by  moonlight,  as  she  stood 
A  moment  seen  :  her  lips  appeared  to  move, 
Muttering,  whilst  her  long  locks  of  ebon  hair 
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Streamed  o'er  her  forehead,  by  the  bleak  winds  blown  u$ 
Upon  her  hearing  breast. 

The  knight  ad7anced ; 
The  expiriug  embers  from  a  cave  within^ 
Now  wakened  by  the  night-air,  shot  a  liglitj 
Fitfid  and  trembling,  and  this  human  fornix 
If  it  were  human,  at  the  entrance  stood, 
As  seemed,  of  a  rude  cave.     You  might  have  thought 
She  had  strange  spells,  such  a  mysterious  power 
Was  round  her ;  such  terrific  solitude, 
Sucli  night,  as  of  the  kingdom  of  the  grave  ; 
Whilst  hurricanes  seemed  to  obey  her  ^hcst.  ie4~ 

And  she  no  less  admired,  when,  front  to  front. 
By  the  rekindling  ember^s  darted  gleam, 
A  maOed  man,  of  proud  illustrious  port, 
She  marked  ;  and  thuSj  but  with  unfaltering  voice. 
She  spake: 

Yes  1  it  was  Harold's  name  I  heard ! 
Whence,  and  what  art  thou  ?     I  hare  iratched  the  night. 
And  listened  to  the  tempest  as  it  howled ; 
And  whilst  I  listening  lay,  methought  I  heard. 
Even  now,  the  tramp  as  of  a  rushing  steed  ;  170 

Therefore  I  rose,  and  looked  into  the  dark, 
Aud  now  I  hear  one  speak  of  Harold  :  say. 
Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  soHtary  man  ? 
If  lost  and  weary,  enter  this  poor  shed ; 
If  wretched,  pray  with  me  ;  if  on  dark  deeds 
Intent,  I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  cast 
Into  the  depths  of  mortal  misery  I 
The  desolate  have  nought  to  lose  : — pass  on  I 
I  had  not  spokei),  but  for  Harold's  name, 
By  thee  pronounced  ;  it  sounded  in  my  ears  is6 

As  of  a  better  world — ah^  no !  of  days 
Of  happiness  in  this*     Whence,  who  art  thou  1 
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I  am  a  Norman,  woman  ;  more  to  know  iss 

Seek  not : — and  I  have  been  to  Harold's  grave, 
Remembering  that  the  mightiest  are  but  diist ; 
And  I  have  prayed  the  peace  of  Gtod  might  rest 
Upon  his  souL 

And,  by  our  blessed  Lord, 
The  deed  was  holy,  that  lone  woman  said ; 
And  may  the  benediction  of  all  saints,  i90 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  rest  on  thy  head.     But  say, 
What  perilous  mischance  hath  hither  led 
Thy  footsteps  in  an  hour  and  night  like  this  1 

Over  his  grave,  of  whom  we  spake,  I  heard 
The  mass-song  sung.     I  knelt  upon  that  grave. 
And  prayed  for  my  own  sins.     I  left  the  fane, 
And  heard  the  chanted  rite  at  distance  die. 
Returning  through  these  forest  shades,  with  thoughts 
Not  of  this  world,  I  pressed  my  panting  steed. 
The  foremost  of  the  Norman  knights,  and  passed       200 
The  track,  that,  leading  to  the  forest-ford, 
Winds  through  the  opening  thickets ;  on  a  height 
I  stood  atid  listened,  but  no  voice  replied  : 
The  storm  descended  ;  at  the  lightning's  flash 
My  good  steed  burst  the  reins,  and  frantic  fled. 
I  was  alone :  the  small  and  craggy  path 
Led  to  this  solitary  glen  ;  and  here,* 
As  dark  and  troubled  thoughts  arose,  I  mused 
Upon  the  dead  man's  sleep  ;  for  God,  I  thought, 
This  night  spoke  in  the  rocking  of  the  winds!  210 

There  is  a  Judge  in  heaven,  the  woman  said, 
Who  seeth  all  things ;  and  there  is  a  voice, 
Inaudible  'midst  the  tumultuous  world. 
That  speaks  of  fear  or  comfort  to  the  iieart 
When  all  is  still !     But  shroud  thee  in  this  cave 
Till  morning :  such  a  sojourn  may  not  please 
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A  courtly  knight,  like  echoiDg  halls  of  joj.  tii 

I  have  but  some  wild  roots,  a  bed  of  fern. 

And  DO  companion  save  this  bloodhound  here* 

Who,  at  my  beck,  would  tear  thee  to  the  earth  ; 

Yet  enter  — -  fear  not !     And  that  poor  abode 

The  proud  knight  entered,  with  rain-drenched  plume, 

Yet  here  I  dwell  in  peaee,  the  woman  said, 

Remote  from  towns,  nor  start  at  the  dire  sound 

Of  that  accursed  curfew  !     Soldicr-knig]it, 

Thou  art  a  Norman !     Had  the  invader  spurned 

All  charities  in  thy  own  native  land, 

Yes,  thou  wouldst  know  what  injured  Britons  feel ! 

Nay,  Englishwoman,  thou  dost  wrong  our  king^ 
The  knight  replied :  conspiracy  and  fraud  230 

Hourly  surrounding  him,  at  last  compelled 
Stem  rigour  to  awake.     What !  shall  the  bird 
Of  thunder  slumber  on  the  citadel, 
And  blench  his  eye  of  fire,  when,  looking  down, 
He  sees,  in  ceaseless  enmity  combined^ 
Those  who  would  pluck  his  feathers  from  his  breast. 
And  cast  them  to  the  winds !     Woman,  on  thee. 
Haply,  the  tempest  of  the  times  has  beat 
Too  roughly ;  but  thy  griefs  he  can  requite. 

The  indignant  woman  answered.  He  requite !         tin 
Can  he  bring  back  the  dead  1     Can  he  restore 
Joy  to  the  broken-hearted  ?     He  requite ! 
Can  he  pour  plenty  on  the  vales  his  frown 
Has  blasted,  bid  sweet  evening  hear  again 
The  village  pipe,  and  the  fair  flowers  revive 
His  bloody  footstep  crushed  ?     For  poverty, 
I  reck  it  not :  what  is  to  me  the  night, 
Spent  cheerless,  and  in  gloom  and  soHtude  t 
I  fix  my  eye  upon  that  crucifix, 
I  mourn  for  those  that  are  not — for  my  brave. 
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My  buried  countrymen !     Of  this  no  more !  stfi 

Thou  art  a  foe  ;  but  a  brave  soldier-knight 

Would  scora  to  wrong  a  woman  ;  and  if  death 

Could  arm  mj  hand  this  moment,  thou  wert  safe 

In  a  poor  cottage  as  in  rojal  halls* 

Here  rest  a  while  till  morning  dawns — the  way 

Jfo  mortal  could  retrace  : — 'twill  not  be  long, 

And  I  can  cheat  the  time  with  some  old  strain  ; 

For,  Norman  thougli  thou  art^  thy  soul  has  felt 

E^eu  as  a  man,  when  sacred  sympathy  iso 

This  morning  led  thee  to  King  Harold's  grave. 

The  woman  sat  beside  the  hearthj  and  stirred 
The  emberSj  or  with  fern  or  brushwood  raised 
A  fitful  flame,  but  cautious,  lest  its  light 
Some  roring  forester  might  mark.     At  times. 
The  small  and  trembling  blaze  shone  on  her  face, 
Still  beautiful,  and  showed  the  dark  eye  s  fire 
Beneath  her  long  black  locks.     When  she  stood  up, 
A  dignity^  though  in  the  garb  of  want^ 
Seemed  round  her,  chiefly  when  the  brush wood*blaze  aro 
Glanced  through  the  gloom^  and  touched  the  dusky  mail 
Of  the  strange  knight ;  then  with  sad  smile  she  sung  : 


Oh !  when  'tis  summer  weather. 
And  the  yellow  bee,  with  fairy  sound. 
The  waters  clear  is  huraraing  round, 
And  the  cuckoo  sings  unseen, 
And  the  leayes  are  waving  green — 

Oh  1  then  'tis  sweet, 

In  some  remote  retreat, 
To  hear  the  murmuring  dove. 
With  those  whom  on  earth  alone  we  love. 
And  to  wind  through  the  greenwood  together. 
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But  when  'tis  winter  weather*  tss 

And  drosses  grieTe^ 

AdiI  friends  deceire, 

And  rain  and  sle^t 

Tlie  lattice  beat, — 

Oh  I  then  'tis  sweet 

To  sit  and  sing 
Of  the  friends  with  whom,  in  thfi  days  of  spring,  m 
We  roamed  through  tlie  greenwood  together. 

Tlic  bloodhound  slept  npon  the  hearth  ;  he  raised 
ITis  head,  and,  throTigh  the  dusk,  his  ejes  were  seen. 
Fiery,  a  moment ;  but  again  he  slept, 
When  she  her  song  renewed. 

Though  thy  words  miglit  wcH  deceire  me — 

That  is  past — subdued  I  bend  ; 
Tet,  for  mere  J,  do  not  leave  me 

To  the  world  without  a  friend ! 
Oh  !  thou  art  gone  !  and  would,  with  thee,         soo 

Remembrance  too  had  fled ! 
She  lives  to  bid  me  weep,  and  see 

The  wreath  I  cherished  dead. 

The  knight,  through  the  dim  lattice,  watched  the  clouds 
Of  mom,  now  slowly  struggling  in  the  east, 
When,  with  a  voice  more  thrilling,  and  an  air 
Wilder,  again  a  sad  song  she  intoned  : 

Upon  the  field  of  blood, 

Amidst  the  bleeding  brave, 
O'er  his  pale  corse  I  stood —  3:0 

But  he  is  in  his  grave ! 
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I  wiped  his  gory  brow,  812 

I  smoothed  his  clotted  hair — 
But  he  is  at  peace,  in  the  cold  ground  now ; 
Oh  1  when  shall  we  meet  there  ? 

At  once,  horns,  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  men, 

Were  heard  above  the  valley.     At  the  sound. 

The  knight,  upstarting  from  his  dreamy  trance, 

High  raised  his  rizor,  and  his  bugle  rang, 

Answering.     By  God  in  heaven,  thou  art  the  king !  820 

The  woman  said.     Again  the  clarions  rung : 

Like  lightning,  Alain  and  Montgomerie 

Spurred  through  the  wood,  and  led  a  harnessed  steed 

To  the  lone  cabin's  entrance,  whilst  the  train 

Sent  up  a  deafening  shout.  Long  live  the  king  t 

He,  ere  he  vaulted  to  the  saddle-bow, 

Turned  with  a  look  benevolent,  and  cried, 

Barons  and  lords,  to  this  poor  woman  here 

Haply  I  owe  my  life  1     Let  her  not  need ! 

Away !  she  cried,  king  of  these  realms,  away  I       830 
I  ask  not  wealth  nor  pity — least  from  thee. 
Of  all  men.     As  the  day  began  to  dawn. 
More  fixed  and  dreadful  seemed  her  steadfast  look ; 
The  long  black  hair  upon  her  labouring  breast 
Streamed,  whilst  her  neck,  as  in  disdain,  she  raised. 
Swelling,  her  eyes  a  wild  terrific  light 
Shot,  and  her  voice,  with  intonation  deep, 
Uttered  a  curse,  that  even  the  bloodhound  crouched 
Beneath  her  feet,  whilst  with  stem  look  she  spoke : 
Yes !  I  am  Editha !  she  whom  he  loved —  840 

She  whom  thy  sword  has  left  in  solitude. 
How  desolate !    Yes,  I  am  Editha ! 
And  thou  hast  been  to  Harold's  grave — oh  I  think, 
King,  where  thy  own  will  be !    He  rests  in  peace ; 
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But  even  a  spot  is  to  tby  bones  denied ;  u§ 

1  see  thy  carcase  trodden  under  foot ; 

Thy  children — ^hia,  with  filial  reTerenee, 

Still  think  upon  the  spot  where  he  is  laid, 

Though  distant  and  far  severed — but  thy  son,^ 

Thy  eldest  born,  ah  1  see,  be  lifts  the  sword  sso 

Against  Ilia  father's  breast !     Mark,  hark  !  the  chase 

Is  up !  in  that  wild  forest  thou  hast  made ! 

The  deer  is  flying — the  loud  horn  resounds^ — 

Hurrah  !  the  arrow  that  laid  Harold  low. 

It  flies,  it  trembles  in  the  Red  King's  heart  !^ 

NormaD,  Heaven  s  hand  is  on  thee,  and  the  curse 

Of  this  devoted  land  !    Hence,  to  thy  throne  I 

The  ting  a  moment  with  compassion  gazed. 
And  now  the  clarions,  and  the  horns,  and  trumps 
Rang  louder;  the  bright  banners  in  the  winds 
Waved  beautiful ;  the  neighing  steeds  aloft 
Mantled  their  manes,  and  up  the  valley  flew, 
And  soon  have  left  behind  the  glen,  the  cave 
Of  solitary  Editha,  and  sonnds 
Of  her  last  agony  ! 

Montgomeriej 
King  William,  turning,  cried,  when  this  whole  land 
Is  portioned  (for  till  then  we  may  not  hope 
For  lasting  peace)  forget  not  Editha.^ 

In  the  gray  beam  the  spires  of  London  shone,        zfo 
And  the  proud  banner  on  the  bastion 
Of  William's  tower  was  seen  above  the  Thames, 
As  the  gay  train,  slow  winding  through  the  woods^ 
Approached ;  when,  lo  I  with  spurs  of  blood,  and  voice 
Faltering,  upon  a  steed,  whose  labouring  chest 
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Heaved,  and  whose  bit  was  wet  with  blood  and  froth,  876 
A  courier  met  them. 

York,  0  king !  he  cried, 
York  is  in  ashes ! — all  thy  Normans  slain ! 
Now,  by  the  splendour  of  the  throne  of  God,  sso 

King  William  cried,  nor  woman,  man,  nor  child. 
Shall  live !     Terrific  flashed  hid  eye  of  fire, 
And  darker  grew  his  frqwn  ;  then,  looking  up. 
He  drew  his  sword,  and  with  a  vow  to  Heaven, 
Amid  his  barons,  to  the  trumpet's  clang 
£U>de  onward  (breathing  vengeance)  to  the  Tower. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 


WiUb  of  Holderaess — Hags — Parting  on  the  Humber—Waltham  Abbey,  and 
Grave — Condusion. 


The  moon  was  high,  when,  'mid  the  wildest  wolds 
Of  Holdemess,  where  erst  that  structure  vast, 
An  idol-temple,^  in  old  heathen  times, 
Frowned  with  gigantic  shadow  to  the  moon. 
That  oft  had  heard  the  dark  song  and  the  groans 
Of  sacrifice. 

There  the  wan  sisters  met ; 
They  circled  the  rude  stone,  and  called  the  dead, 
And  Qung  by  turns  their  more  terrific  song : 

FIRST  HAG. 

I  looked  in  the  seer's  prophetic  glass,  lo 

And  saw  the  deeds  that  should  come  to  pass  ; 

'  This  temple  Camden  places  at  JOelgovitia. 
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From  Carlisle-Wall  to  Flamborough  Head,  if 

The  reeking  soil  was  heaped  with  dead. 

SECOND  HAG. 

The  towns  were  stirring  at  dawn  of  daj» 

And  the  children  went  out  in  the  mom  to  plaj ; 

The  lark  was  singing  on  holt  and  hill ; 

I  looked  again,  but  the  towns  were  still ; 

The  murdered  child  on  the  ground  was  tlimwn, 

And  the  lark  was  singing  to  hearen  alone. 

Till  ED  HAG, 

1  saw  a  famished  mother  lie^  to 

Iler  lips  were  livid,  and  glazed  her  eje ; 
The  tempest  was  rising,  and  sang  in  the  south. 
And  I  snatched  the  blade  of  grass  from  her  mouth. 

FOURTH  HAO. 

By  the  rolling  of  the  drums, 
Hitherward  King  William  comes  ! 
The  night  is  struggling  with  the  day — 
Hags  of  darkness,  hence !  away  ! 

William  is  in  the  north ;  the  avenging  sword 
Descended  like  a  whirlwind  where  he  passed  ; 
Slaughter  and  Famine  at  his  bidding  wait,  so 

Like  lank,  impatient  bloodhounds,  till  he  cries, 
Pursue  !     Again  the  Norman  banner  floats 
Triumphant  on  the  citadel  of  York, 
Where,  circled  with  the  blazonry  of  arms, 
Amid  his  barons,  William  holds  his  state. 
The  boy  preserved  from  death,  young  Malet,  kneels, 
With  folded  hands  ;  his  father,  mother  kneel, 
Imploring  clemency  for  Harold's  sons ; 
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For  Edmund  most     Bareheaded  Waltheof  bends,       89 
And  yields  the  kejs !     A  breathless  courier  comes  : 
What  tidings?     O'er  the  seas  the  Danes  are  fled  ; 
Morcar  and  Edwin  in  Northumberland, 
Amidst  its  wildest  mountains,  seek  to  hide 
Their  broken  hopes — their  troops  are  all  dispersed. 
Malcolm  alone,  and  the  boy  Athcling, 
And  the  two  sons  of  the  dead  Harold,  wait 
The  winds  to  bear  them  to  the  North  away. 
Bid  forth  a  thousand  spearmen,  William  cried : 
Now,  by  the  resurrection,  and  the  throne 
Of  God,  King  Malcolm  shall  repent  the  hour  00 

He  ere  drew  sword  in  England !    Hence  I  away ! 
The  west  wind  blows,  the  boat  is  on  the  beach, 
The  clansmen  all  embarked,  the  pipe  is  heard, 
Whilst  thoughtful  Malcolm  and  young  Atheling 
Linger  the  last  upon  the  shore ;  and  there 
Are  Harold's  children,  the  gray-headed  monk, 
Godwin,  and  Edmund,  and  poor  Adela. 
Then  Malcolm  spoke  :  The  lot  is  cast  I  oh,  fly 
From  this  devoted  land,  and  live  with  us, 
Amidst  our  lakes  and  mountains  I    Adela,  60 

Atheling  whispered,  does  thy  heart  say  Yes  ? 
For  in  this  world  we  ne'er  may  meet  again. 
The  brief  hour  calls — come,  Adela,  exclaimed 
Malcolm,  and  kindly  took  her  hand.     She  looked 
To  heaven,  and  fell  upon  her  knees,  then  rose, 
And  answered ; 

Sire,  when  my  brave  father  fell. 
We  three  were  exiles  on  a  distant  shore ; 
And  never,  or  in  solitude  or  courts. 
Was  God  forgotten — all  is  in  his  hand.  70 

When  those  whom  I  had  loved  from  infancy 
Here  joined  the  din  of  arms^  I  came  with  them  ; 
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With  them  I  have  partaken  good  and  ill^ 
Ha?e  iu  the  self-same  mother  s  lap  been  laid, 
The  same  eye  gazed  on  ua  with  tenderness. 
And  the  same  mother  prayed  prosperity 
Might  still  be  oura  through  life  I     Alas !  our  lot 
IIow  different  I 

Yet  let  them  go  with  yon^ 
I  argue  not — the  first  time  in  our  lifes^  so 

If  it  be  so,  we  here  shall  separate ; 
Whatever  fate  betide,  I  will  not  go 
Till  I  have  knelt  upon  my  father's  grave! 

'Tis  perilous  to  think,  Athchng  cried, 
Most  perilous — how  'scape  the  Norman's  eye  ? 

She  turned,  and  with  a  solemn  calmness  said 
If  we  should  perish^  at  the  hour  of  death 
My  father  will  look  down  from  heaTen,  and  say» 
Come,  my  poor  child !  oh,  come  where  I  am  blessed ! 
My  brothers,  seek  your  safety.     Here  I  stand  m 

Resolved  ;  and  never  will  I  leave  these  shores 
Till  I  have  knelt  upon  my  father  s  grave  ! 
We  never  will  forsake  thee !  Godwin  cried. 
Let  death  betide,  said  Edmund,  we  will  go, 
Yes  1  go  with  thee,  or  perish ! 

As  ho  spoke^ 
The  pilot  gave  the  signal     Then  farewell ! 
King  Malcolm  cried,  friends  lately  met,  and  bow 
To  part  for  ever !  and  he  kissed  the  cheek 
Of  Adela,  and  took  brave  Godwins  hand  loo 

And  Edmund  s,  and  then  said,  almost  in  tearF, 
It  is  not  now  too  late !  yet  o'er  my  grave 
So  might  a  duteous  daughter  weep !     God  speed 
Brave  Malcolm  to  his  father's  land  !  they  cried. 
The  ships  beyond  the  promontory's  point 
Were  anchored,  and  the  tide  was  ebbing  fast 
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Then  Ailric  :  Sire,  not  unforeseen  by  itie  167 

Was  this  sad  day.     Oh!  King  of  Scotland,  hear  I 
I  was  a  brother  of  that  holy  houae 
Where  Harold^s  bones  are  buried  ;  from  my  vows 
I  was  absolved^  and  followed — for  I  loTcd 
His  children — followed  them  through  every  fate. 
My  few  gray  hairs  will  soon  descend  in  peace, 
When  I  shall  be  forgotten  ;  but  till  then. 
My  services^  my  last  poor  services, 
To  them  I  have  devoted,  for  the  sake 
Of  him^  their  father,  and  my  king,  to  whom 
All  iu  this  world  I  owed  1     Protect  them,  Lord^ 
And  bless  them,  when  the  turf  is  on  my  head  ; 
And,  in  their  old  age,  may  they  sometimes  thiak        12a 
Of  Ailric,  cold  and  shrouded  in  his  grave, 
When  summer  smiles  !     Sire,  listen  whilst  I  pray 
Doe  boon  of  thy  compassion  :  not  for  me — 
I  reck  not  whether  vengeance  wake  or  sleep — 
But  for  the  safety  of  this  innocent  maid 
I  speak«     South  of  the  Ilumber,  in  a  cave. 
Concealed  amidst  the  rocks  and  tangled  brakes, 
I  have  deposited  some  needful  weeds 
For  this  sad  hour ;  for  well,  indeed,  I  knew, 
If  all  should  fail,  this  maiden's  last  resolve,  130 

To  kneel  upon  her  father's  grave,  or  die- 
For  this  I  have  provided  ;  but  the  time 
Is  precious,  and  the  sun  is  westering  slow ; 
The  fierce  eye  of  the  lion  may  be  turned 
Upon  this  spot  to-morrow  !     Adela, 
Now  hear  your  friend,  your  father  1     The  fleet  hour 
Is  passing,  never  to  return  :  oh,  seize 
The  instant !     Thoxi,  King  Malcolm,  grant  my  prayer ! 
If  we  embark,  and  leave  the  shores  this  night, 
The  voice  of  fame  will  bruit  it  far  and  wide,  140 
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That  Harold's  children  fled  with  thee,  and  sought      m 

A  refuge  in  thy  kingdom.     None  will  know 

Our  destination.     In  thy  boat  conveyed, 

We  may  be  landed  near  the  rocky  cave ; 

The  boat  again  ply  to  thy  ships,  and  they 

Plough  homeward  the  north  seas,  whilst  we  are  left 

To  fate.     Again  the  pilot  s  Toice  was  heard  ; 

And,  o'er  the  sand-hUls,  an  approaching  file 

Of  Norman  soldiers^  with  projected  spears, 

Already  seemed  as  rushing  on  their  prey*  im 

Then  Ailric  took  the  hand  of  Adela  ; 

She  and  her  brothers,  and  young  Atheling, 

And  St^otland's  king,  are  in  one  boat  ambai^ked. 

Meantime  the  sun  sets  red,  and  twilight  shades 

The  sinking  hills.     The  solitary  boat 

Has  reached  the  adverse  sbore. 

Here,  then,  we  part ! 
King  Malcolm  said  ;  and  every  voice  replied, 
God  speed  brave  Malcolm  to  his  father  s  land  I 

Ailric,  the  brothers,  and  their  sister,  left  ico 

The  boat ;  tliey  stood  upon  the  moonlit  beach, 
Still  listening  to  the  sounds,  as  they  grew  faint, 
Of  the  receding  oars,  and  watching  still 
If  one  white  streak  at  distance,  as  tliey  dipped, 
Were  seen,  till  all  was  solitude  around. 
Pensive,  they  sought  a  refuge  for  that  night 
In  the  bleak  ocean-cave.     The  morning  dawns ; 
The  brothers  have  put  off  the  plumes  of  war, 
Dropping  one  tear  upon  the  sword.     Disguised 
In  garb  to  suit  their  fortunes,  they  appear  iro 

Like  shipwrecked  seamen  of  Armorica, 
By  a  Franciscan  hermit  through  the  land 
Led  to  St  Alban's  shrine,  to  offer  vows, 
Vows  to  the  God  who  heard  them  in  that  hour 
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When  all  beside  had  perished  in  the  storm.  i7ff 

Wrecked  near  his  ocean-cave,  an  eremite 

(So  went  the  tale  of  their  disastrous  fate) 

Sustained  them,  and  now  guides  them  through  a  land 

Of  strangers.     That  fair  boy  was  wont  to  sing 

Upon  the  mast,  when  the  still  ship  went  slow  iso 

Along  the  seas,  in  sunshine  ;  and  that  garb 

Conceals  the  lovely,  light-haired  Adela. 

The  cuckoo's  note  in  the  deep  woods  was  heard 

When  forth  they  fared.     At  many  a  convent  gate 

They  stood  and  prayed  for  shelter,  and  their  pace 

Hastened,  if,  high  amid  the  clouds,  they  marked 

Some  solitary  castle  lift  its  brow 

Gray  in  the  distance — ^hastened,  so  to  reach, 

Ere  it  grew  dark,  its  hospitable  towers. 

There  the  lithe  minstrel  sung  his  roundelay :  i90 

Listen,  lords  and  ladies  bright ! 

I  can  sing  of  many  a  knight 

Who  fought  in  paynim  lands  afar ; 

Of  Bevis,  or  of  Iscapar. 

I  have  tales  of  wandering  maids, 

And  fairy  elves  in  haunted  glades. 

Of  phantom-troops  that  silent  ride 

By  the  moonlit  forest's  side. 

I  have  songs  (fair  maidens,  hear !) 

To  warn  the  lovelorn  lady's  ear.  200 

The  choice  of  all  my  treasures  take. 

And  grant  us  food  for  pity's  sake! 

When  tired,  at  noon,  by  the  white  waterfall, 
In  some  romantic  and  secluded  glen. 
They  sat,  and  heard  the  blackbird  overhead 
Singing,  unseen,  a  song,  such  as  they  heard 

VOL.  IL  I 
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In  infancy,^     So  every  Teraal  mom 
Brought  with  it  sceuts  of  flowers,  or  soogs  of  birds, 
Mingled  with  many  shapings  of  old  things^ 
And  days  gone  by.     Then  up  again,  to  scala 
The  airy  mountainj  and  behold  the  plain 
Stretching  below,  and  fading  far  away, 
How  beautiful;  yet  still  to  feel  a  tear 
Starting^  eren  when  it  shone  most  beautiful. 
To  think,  Here,  in  the  country  of  our  birth, 
No  rest  is  oursl 

On,  to  our  father's  grare  I 
So  southward  through  the  country  they  had  passed 
Now  many  days,  and  casual  shelter  found 
In  villages,  or  hermit's  lonely  cave, 
Or  castle,  high  embattled  on  the  point 
Of  some  steep  monntaiuj  or  in  convent  walls ; 
For  most  With  pity  heard  his  song,  and  marked 
The  countenance  of  the  wayfaring  boy ; 
Or  when  the  pale  monk,  with  his  folded  handa 
Upon  his  breast,  prayed^  For  the  love  of  God, 
Pity  the  poor,  give  alms ;  and  bade  them  speed  I 
And  now,  in  distant  hght,  the  pinnacles 
Of  a  gray  fane  appeared,  whilst  on  the  woods 
Still  evening  shed  its  parting  light.     Oh,  say. 
Say,  villager,  what  towers  are  those  that  rise 
Eastward  beyond  the  alders  1 

Know  ye  not. 
He  answered,  Waltham  Abbey  !     Harold  there 
Is  buried^ — he  who  in  the  fight  was  slain 
At  Hastings !     To  the  cheek  of  Adela 
A  deadly  paleness  came.     On — let  ns  on  ! 
Faintly  she  cried,  and  lield  her  brother's  arm^ 
And  hid  her  face  a  moment  with  her  hand 
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^  WUltam  took  the  field  ia  springs 
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And  DOW  the  massy  portal's  sculptured  arch  240 

Before  them  rose. 

Say,  porter,  Ailric  cried. 
Poor  mariners,  wrecked  on  the  northern  shores, 
Ask  charity.     Does  aged  Osgood  live  i 
Tell  him  a  poor  Franciscan,  wandering  far. 
And  wearied,  for  the  love  of  God  would  ask 
His  charity. 

Osgood  came  slowly  forth ; 
The  light  that  touched  the  western  turret  fell 
On  his  pale  face.     The  pilgrim-father  said :  250 

I  am  your  brother  Ailric — ^look  on  me  1 
And  these  are  Harold's  children ! 

Whilst  he  spoke, 
Godwin,  advancing,  with  emotion  cried. 
We  are  his  children  I     I  am  Godwin,  this 
Is  Edmund,  and,  lo !  poor  and  in  disguise, 
Our  sister  1     We  would  kneel  upon  his  grave — 
Our  father's ! 

Come  yet  nearer,  Osgood  said, 
Tet  nearer  I  and  that  instant  Adela  2go 

Looked  up,  and  wiping  from  her  eyes  a  tear, 
Have  you  forgotten  Adela  ? 

OGod! 
The  old  man  trembling  cried,  ye  are  indeed 
Our  benefactor's  children !      Adela, 
Edmund,  brave  Godwin !  welcome  to  these  walls — 
Welcome,  my  old  companion  !  and  he  fell 
Upon  the  neck  of  Ailric,  and  both  wept. 
Then  Osgood  :  Children  of  that  honoured  lord 
Who  gave  us  all,  go  near  and  bless  his  gi'ave.  27c 

One  parting  sunbeam  yet  upon  the  floor 
Rested — it  passed  away,  and  darker  gloom 
Was  gathering  in  the  aisles.     Each  footstep's  sound 
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Was  more  distinctly  heard,  for  all  beside  274 

Was  eOent     Slow  along  the  glimmering  fane 

They  passed,  Hke  shadows  risea  from  the  tombs. 

The  eutraoce-door  was  closed,  lest  aught  intrude 

Upon  the  sanctity  of  this  sad  hour. 

The  inner  clioir  they  euter,  part  in  shade 

And  part  in  light,  for  now  the  rising  moon  aso 

Began  to  glance  upon  the  shrines,  and  tomhs. 

And  pillars.    Trembling  through  the  windows  high. 

One  beani»  a  moment*  on  that  cold  gray  stone 

Is  flung^ — the  word  **Iufelix*'i  is  scarce  seen* 

Behold  his  gravestone !  Osgood  said.     Each  eye 

W^as  turned.     A  M^hile  intent  they  gazed,  then  knelt 

Before  the  altar,  on  the  mai*ble  stone  I 

No  sound  was  beard  through  all  the  dim  expanse 

Of  the  vast  building,  none  but  of  the  air 

That  came  in  dyiug  echoes  up  the  aisle. 

Like  whispers  heard  at  the  confessional 

Thus  Hiirold's  children,  band  in  hand,  knelt  doMii — 

Upon  their  fathers  grave  knelt  down,  and  prayed  : 

Have  mercy  on  bis  soul — have  mercy,  Lord ! 

They  knelt  a  lengthened  space,  and  bowed  tlieir  heads. 

Some  natm^al  tears  they  shed,  and  crossed  their  breasts; 

Then  rising  slowly  up,  looked  rounds  and  saw 

A  monk  approaching  near,  unmarked  before ; 

And  in  the  further  distance  the  tall  form 

As  of  a  female.     He  who  wore  the  hood  $00 

And  habit  of  a  monk  approached  and  spoke  : 

Brothers !  beloved  sister  1    know  ye  not 

These  featmcs  1 — and  he  raised  his  hood — Beliold 

Me — me,  yonr  brother  Marcus!  whom  these  weeds. 

Since  last  we  met,  have  hidden  from  the  world ; 

Let  me  kneel  with  you  here ! 

*  In  ftomc  a^ounU  it  U  smd  tde  oulj  mscripUun  on  the  tomb  frif^  ^*  tui^it 
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When  Adela       4or 
Beheld  him,  she  exclaimed,  Oh !  do  \re  meet 
Here,  my  lost  brother,  o'er  a  father's  grare  ? 
You  live,  restored  a  moment  in  this  world, 
To  us  as  from  the  grave !     And  Godwin  took 
His  hand,  and  said.  My  brother,  tell  us  all ; 
How  have  you  lived  unknown  ?    Oh !  tell  us  all ! 

When  in  that  grave  our  father,  he  replied. 
Was  laid,  ye  fled,  and  I  in  this  sad  land 
Remained  to  cope  with  fortune.     To  these  walls 
I  came,  when  Ailric,  from  his  vows  absolved. 
With  you  was  wandering.     None  my  lineage  knew, 
Or  name,  but  I  some  time  had  won  regard 
From  the  superior.     Osgood  knew  me  not,  420 

For  with  Earl  Edwin  I  had  lived  from  youth. 
To  our  superior  thus  I  knelt  and  prayed  : 
Sir,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  of  God, 
And  of  our  Lady  Mary,  and  St  John, 
You  would  receive  me  here  to  live  and  die 
Among  you.     What  most  moved  my  heart  to  take 
Tlie  vows  was  this,  that  here,  from  day  to  day, 
From  year  to  year,  within  the  walls  he  raised, 
I  might  behold  my  father's  grave.     This  eve 
I  sat  in  the  confessional,  unseen,  430 

When  you  approached.      I  scarce  restrained  the 

tear. 
From  many  recollections,  when  I  heard 
A  tale  of  sorrow  and  of  sin.     Come  near. 
Woman  of  woe ! — and  a  wan  woman  stood 
Before  them,  tall  and  stately ;  her  dark  eyes 
Shone,  as  the  uncertain  lamp  cast  a  brief  glare. 
And  showed  her  neck,  and  raven  hair,  and  lips 
Moving.     She  spoke  not,  but  advanced  and  knelt — 
She,  too — on  Harold's  grave  ;  then  prayed  aloud. 
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0  God,  be  merciful  to  him — and  me ! 
Who  art  thou  ?  Godwin  cried. 

Ah !  know  je  not 
The  wretclied  Editha  ?   No  children's  love 
Could  equal  mine !    I  trod  among  the  dead^ — 
Did  I  notj  fathers  ? — trod  among  the  dead 
From  corse  to  corse,  or  saw  men's  djiog  eyes 
Fixed  upon  mine,  and  heard  such  groans  as  yet 
Rive,  with  remembrance,  my  toni  heart :  I  found 
Him  who  rests  here,  where  then  he  lay  in  blood  I 
When  he  waa  buried,  I  beheld  the  rites 
At  distance,  and  with  broken  heart  retired 
To  the  wild  woods  ;  there  I  have  lived  unseen 
From  that  sad  hour.     Late  when  the  tempest  rocked, 
At  midnight,  a  proud  soldier  shelter  sought 
In  my  lone  cell ;  *twas  when  the  storm  was  heard 
Through  the  deep  forest,  and  he  too  had  knelt 
At  Harold  s  grave  1      Who  was  it  1      He  I   tha 

king ! 
Say,  fathers,  was  it  not  the  hand  of  God 
That  led  his  footsteps  there  ! — but  has  he  learaed 
Humility  ?    Oh  !  ask  this  bleeding  laud  I 
Last  night  a  phantom  came  to  me  in  dreams. 
And  a  voice  said,  Come,  visit  my  cold  grave  I 

1  came,  by  some  mysterious  impulse  led  ; 
I  heard  the  even  song,  and  when  the  sound 
Had  ceased,  and  all  departed,  save  one  monk^ 
Who  stood  and  gazed  upon  this  grave  alone, 
I  prayed  that  he  would  hear  me,  at  this  hour. 
Confess  my  secret  sins,  for  my  full  heart 
Was  labouring.     It  was  Harold's  son  who  sat 
In  the  confessional,  to  me  unknown  ; 
But  all  is  now  revealed — and  lo  I  I  stand 
Before  you  I 
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As  she  spoke,  a  thrilliog  awa         173 
Came  to  eacb  beart :  loflier  slie  seemed  to  atand 
In  the  dim  moonlight ;  sorrowful^  yet  stem, 
Iler  aspect ;  and  her  breast  was  seen  to  beat ; 
Her  ejes  were  fixed,  and  shone  with  fearful  light. 
She  raised  her  right  hand,  and  her  dark  hair  fell 
Upon  her  neck,  whikt  all,  scarce  breathing,  heard : 
My  spirit  labours!  she  exclaimed.     This  night !         4ao 
The  tomb  !  the  altar !     Ila  I  the  vision  strains 
My  senses  to  oppression  I    Marked  ye  not 
The  trodden  throne  restored — the  Saxon  line  ^ 
Of  England's  mouarchs  bursting  through  the  glonm  ? 
Lady,  I  look  on  thee  !    Id  distant  years, 
E?en  from  the  Northern  throne  M^hich  thou  shalt 

share,  ^ 
A  warrior-monarch  shall  arise,  whose  arm, 
In  concert  with  this  country,  now  bowed  low. 
Shall  tear  the  eagle  from  a  conqueror  s  grasp, 
Far  greater  than  this  Norman  I  iiH» 

Spare,  0  God! 
My  burning  brain!    Tlien,  with  a  shriek,  she  fell. 
Insensible,  upon  the  Saxon*s  grave  J 
They  bore  her  from  the  fane  ;  and  Godwin  said* 
Peace,  peace  be  with  her,  now  and  evermore  ! 
He,  taking  Marcus  by  the  hand,  Yet  here 
Thou  slialt  behold,  behold  from  day  to  day. 
This  honoured  grave  1     But  where  in  the  great  world 
Shall  be  thy  place  of  rest,  poor  Adela  ? 

0  God,  be  ever  with  her  !  Marcus  cried,  «oo 
With  her,  and  you,  my  brothers !     Here  we  part, 
Nerer  to  meet  again.     Whatever  your  fate^ 

1  shall  remember  with  a  brother's  love. 


'  The  Saxon  line  wa»  reatoreil  ihrough  tttefiElerofAtbeling*— *  A  daughter 
of  Hufwfd  marridl  Waldimlr  of  Buaala, 
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And  pray  for  jou  ;  bat  all  my  spirit  resta  i04 

In  other  worlds — in  worlds,  ot !  not  like  this ! 

Ye  may  return  to  this  sad  scene  when  I 

Am  dust  and  ashes  ;  ye  may  yet  return » 

And  Tisit  this  sad  spot;  perhaps  when  age 

Or  grief  has  brought  such  change  of  heart  as  now 

I  feel,  then  shall  you  look  upon  my  grave,  sio 

And  shed  one  tear  for  him  whose  latest  prayer 

Will  be  :  Oh,  bless  you !  bless  my  sister,  Lord  !  " 

Then  Adela,  with  lifted  look  composed  : 

Father,  it  is  performed, — the  duty  vowed 

When  we  returned  to  this  dcTotcd  land, 

The  last  sad  duty  of  a  daughter's  love  ! 

And  now  I  go  in  peace — go  to  a  world 

Of  sorrow,  conscious  that  a  father's  voice 

Speaks  to  my  soul,  and  that  thine  eye,  0  God  I 

Whate  er  the  fortunes  of  our  future  days,  520 

Is  o*er  us.     Thou,  direct  our  onward  road  I 

0*cr  the  last  Saxon's  grave,  old  Osgood  raised 

Hia  hands  and  prayed : 

Father  of  heaven  and  earth. 
All  is  beneath  Thine  eye !  ^Tis  ours  to  bend 
In  silence.     Children  of  misfortune*  loved, 
Revered — children  of  him  who  raised  these  rmfw^ 
No  home  is  found  for  you  in  this  sad  land ; 
And  none,  perhaps,  may  know  the  spot^  or  shed 
A  tear  upon  the  earth  where  ye  are  laid  I  wa 

So  saying,  on  their  heads  he  placed  his  hands. 
And  blessed  them  all ;  but,  after  pause,  rejoined  : 
Tis  dangerous  lingering  here^ — ^the  fire-eyed  lynx 
Would  lap  your  blood  !  Westward,  beyond  the  Lea, 
There  is  a  cell  where  ye  may  rest  to-night. 
The  portal  opened  ;  on  the  battlements 
The  moonhgbt  shone,  silent  and  beautiful  I 
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Before  them  lay  their  path  through  the  wide  world —  688 
The  nightingales  were  singing  as  they  passed  ; 
And,  looking  back  upon  the  glimmering  towers, 
They,  led  by  Ailric,  and  with  thoughts  on  heaven, 
Through  the  lone  forest  held  their  pensive  way. 


CONCLUSION. 

William,  on  his  imperial  throne,  at  York 

Is  seated,  clad  in  steel,  all  but  his  face. 

Prom  casque  to  spur.    His  brow  yet  wears  a  frown. 

And  his  eyes  show  the  unextinguished  fire 

Of  steadfast  vengeance,  as  his  inmost  heart 

Yet  labours,  like  the  ocean  after  storm. 

His  sword  unsheathed  appears,  which  none  besides 

Can  wield ;  his  sable  beard,  full  and  diffused,  550 

Below  the  casque  is  spread ;  the  lion  ramps 

Upon  his  mailed  breast,  engrailed  with  gold. 

Behind  him  stand  his  barons,  in  dark  file  ^ 

Ranged,  and  each  feature  hid  beneath  the  helms ; 

Spears,  with  escutcheoned  banners  on  their  points, 

Above  their  heads  are  raised.     Though  all  alike 

Are  cased  in  armour,  know  ye  not  that  knight 

Who  next,  behind  the  king,  seems  more  intent 

To  listen,  and  a  loftier  stature  bears  ? 

'Tis  bold  Montgomerie  ;  and  he  who  kneels  560 

Before  the  seat,  his  armour  all  with  gules 

Chequered,  and  chequered  his  small  banneret, 

Is  Lord  Fitzalain.     William  holds  a  scroll 

In  his  right  hand,  and  to  Fitzalain  speaks  : 

>  The  picture  is  taken  from  an  original,  preserved  in  Drake,  in  which 
William  and  his  barons  are  thus  represented.  He  is  shown  in  the  act  of  pre- 
senting bis  nephew  Alain  with  the  forfeited  lands  of  Earl  Edwin. 
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All  these,  the  forfeited  domains  and  land  $65 

Of  Edwin  and  of  Morcar,  traitor-lords, 
From  EIj  to  the  banks  of  Treat,  I  gire 
To  thee  and  thine ! 

Fitzalian  lowlj  knelt. 
And  kissed  his  iron  hand  ;  then  slowly  rose,  570 

Whilst  all  the  barooa  shouted,  Liye  the  king! 

This  is  thy  song,  William  the  Conqueror^ 
The  tale  of  Harold  a  children,  and  the  grare 
Of  the  last  Saxon  !     The  huge  fortress  frowns 
Still  on  the  Thames,  where  William's  hanner  waved, 
Thongh  centuries  year  after  year  have  passed, 
A3  the  stream  flows  for  ever  at  its  feet ; 
Harold,  thy  bones  are  scattered,  and  the  tomb 
That  held  them^  where  the  Lea's  lorn  wave  delayed,^ 
Is  seen  no  more ;  and  the  high  fane,  that  heard         iso 
The  Eleeson  pealing  for  thy  soul, 
A  fragment  stands,  and  none  will  know  the  spot 
Where  those  whom  thou  didst  love  in  dust  repose, 
Thy  children !     But  the  tale  may  not  be  vain* 
If  haply  it  awake  one  duteous  thought 
Of  fihal  tenderness. 

That  day  of  blood 
Is  passed,  like  a  dark  spectre :  hut  it  speaks 
Even  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  : 

Behold  590 

The  hand  of  God !     From  that  dark  day  of  blood, 
When  Vengeance  triumphed,  and  the  curfew  knoUed, 
England,  thy  proud  majestic  policy 
Slowly  arose  !     Through  c^ntnries  of  shade 
The  pile  august  of  British  liberty 


I  W^ltiiam  fe,  lilerall/^  Ibe  Ham  m  the  WoM. 
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Toweredj  till  behold  it  statid  in  clearer  light 
Illustrioos.     At  its  base,  fell  Tyranny 
Gnashes  his  teetb»  and  drops  the  broken  sword; 
Whilst  Freedom,  Justice,  to  the  cloudless  skies 
Uplift  their  radiant  formSj  and  Fame  aloft 
Sounds  o*er  the  subject  seas,  from  east  to  west. 
From  north  to  south,  her  trumpet — England,  Htc  ! 
And  rule^  till  wavea  and  worlds  shall  be  no  more ! 
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**  ThiB  Tlctory  tliufl  obtained,  Duko  Willjam  wbollj  ascribed  nnto  God^  and 
bj  way  of  ft  sqkmne  supplication  or  prooeasion,  ^ave  him  tlie  thankes  j  and 
pitching  for  Ihai  night  bi«  pavilion  among  the  bodies  of  thi^  d^ud,  the  next 
daj  returned  to  HafltiDgs,  there  to  consult  tipon  hia  great  an4  most  proepor- 
onfily  begun  cnterpri««5,  giviog  0  m  oommandemeut  fbr  the  burial  I  of  hia  alaiii 
«oulitier?. 

^*  But  Morcar  and  Edmn,  the  unfortunate  Qucenea^  brethren,  by  night 
escaping  the  brtttaOe,  came  ynto  London,  where,  with  the  rest  of  the  pe^nes^ 
tbej  tM!ganne  t<^  lay  the  foundation  of  some  fresh  bope9 ;  posting  thence  Iheif 
me^^ngera  to  niiae  a  new  aupply^  and  to  comfort  the  English  (whu,  tlirougti 
all  the  land,  wem  stricken  mto  a  fearefol  Qstonlehment  with  thlii  unexpected 
itewes)  from  a  despniring  fcarci  showing  the  chance  of  wane  to  be  mutable, 
their  number  many  and  cHptaincs  su^uient  to  try  another  field*  Alfred,  Arch- 
bishop of  Xorke,  there  present,  and  president  of  the  asJM^mblyi  etootly  and 
prudently  gave  bii  eotmaell  forthwith  to  consecrate  and  crowne  yoang  Edgar 
Atheling  (the  true  beire)  for  their  king,  to  ^vhom  consented  likewise  both  the 
sf  A-caplalnes  and  the  Loudonera.  «B(it  the  Earles  of  rorkeehtre  and  Cheabire, 
Edwin  and  5Iorcar  (whom  Ihia  fearefiiU  state  of  their  country  coald  not  dia-^ 
twadc  from  dialoyaltie  and  anihitiou)-,  ploUiug  secretly  to  get  t!*e  crown  them- 
aekcs,  bindrcd  that  wise  and  noble  deaigoe.  In  wbich,  while  the  sorrow  full 
Queene,  their  sister,  wna  conueyed  to  Westchester^  wh^e,  without  state  or 
title  of  a  Qoecne,  she  led  a  solitary  and  quiet  life. 

^*  Tlje  Eiiotber  of  the  slain e  King  did  not  so  well  moderate  her  womanly 
pa^iions  a^  to  receive  either  comfort  or  oonasell  of  her  {riends :  the  dead  body 
of  her  Sonne  shoe  greatly  desired,  and  to  that  end  sent  to  the  Conquerour  two 
aage  hreihren  of  his  Abbey  at  Waltham,  who  bad  accompanied  him  in  hia 
unfortunate  expedition.  Their  nanie^  (as  1  6nde  them  recorded  in  an  olde 
maouscript)  were  Oiegod  and  Ailric,  whose  measage  to  the  Conquerour,  not 
without  abundance  of  tearcs  and  fearoi  la  there  set  downe  in  the  tenour  aa 
fallowetb : 
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**"  *  Noble  Dtike^  ftnd  ere  long  to  be  a  mt^t  grefli  and  mightk  Kin^,  we  thj 
moat  bam  lie  eerranls,  deaiiiute  of  all  mmCort  (aa  wc  wmM  we  were  also  of 
Jife)  are  come  to  tliee  as  aent  from  our  bnHhf(*ti>  whom  ihxs  dead  KiRg  haih 
pljieed  in  the  monastery  of  Waltham,  to  att^nil  the  Ii$qo  of  tbb  hue  drendfiilt 
battfttle  (whereio  God  faroarmg  thy  qoarretl,  he  Is  now  tnkefi  awnj  and  demd« 
which  WM  otir  greatest  comforter,  and  by  whose  onelj  bouutlfaU  gotxlenoie 
we  were  relieved  and  mamtamcd,  whom  bee  had  plac&d  to  mrvG  Gad  m  tbat 
diurch).  Wherefore  wee  most  humbJj  request  thee  (uow  oar  drend  Jord)  by 
that  gracious  favour  which  the  Lord  of  lords  hftth  «b*iwed  wnto  thee,  and  far 
the  reUefe  of  their  sou!e«,  who  in  t\m  quarfell  hare  ended  their  da  job,  ihiU  H 
may  be  lawfull  for  ns  by  ihy  good  leave  aafeJy  to  take  and  carry  away  with  m 
tfie  de^d  body  of  the  King,  the  l^junder  and  build«;r  of  otir  church  and  mtm* 
Esterie  s  as  al&o  tlie  bodie?  of  such  others  as  whom»  fur  the  rrrcrenc^  of  him 
And  for  his  mke^  dear  red  also  to  be  buried  with  uj*,  that  the  etiife  tif  onr  church 
by  their  lieipe  strengthened^  may  be  the  stronger,  And  endure  the  firmer/ 
With  whose  so  humble  4i  request,  and  abundani  tearis,  tha  Ti^toriotii  And 
worthy  Oake  moved,  answered  : 

"  *  Tour  Ring  (said  he)  unmtndfuU  of  his  frtith,  nUhough  h*  havo  for  the 
present  endure<l  the  worthy  punistiment  of  his  fanH,  yet  iiath  fie  not  tliercfure 
desen^ed  to  want  the  honottr  of  a  eepnichre  or  to  He  unboned  i  wrre  It  but 
thai  he  dieil  a  King,  howsoever  he  came  by  the  kingdom,  mj  purpo«f^  1^,  for 
the  reverence  of  him,  and  tor  the  heatth  of  them  who,  having  left  ihoir 
wives  and  pos^ssions,  have  here  in  my  qt>srrel  lo«t  their  lives,  to  build  hero  a 
church  and  a  mon^istery  with  an  hundred  monkey  in  it,  to  pmy  for  them  fof 
ei^er.,  and  in  the  iame  ohnreh  to  bury  your  Klug  above  the  rc.«t,  with  all  ho- 
nour mito  ao  great  a  prtnoe^  and  for  bis  sake  to  endow  the  aame  witli  greM 
revenewes,* 

*^  With  which  hh  courteous  Epecch  and  promiiea,  Ibe  two  religions  fiitliaii, 
com  fort  cil  and  encouraged,  again  replied  : 

^^  ^  Not  so,  nohle  Duke^  but  grant  tlib  iliy  eerranta*  most  bumble  request, 
that  we  may,  fur  God,  by  thy  leave,  receive  ibe  dead  body  nf  our  foondcr,  and 
to  bnry  it  In  the  place  which  himself  in  his  lifetime  nppinnted,  Ihat  wrr, 
cheered  with  the  presence  of  hrs  body,  may  thereof  take  ci>mfurt,  and  that 
his  tombe  may  be  unto  cur  successors  a  perpetual  monument  of  hia  reniem^ 
brancCi' 

**  The  Duke,  aa  be  wait  of  disposition  gracious,  and  inolined  to  merry* 
forthwith  granted  their  desires,  whereupon  tliey  drew  out  stores  of  goJd  to 
present  bfm  in  way  of  gratulation,  which  he  not  only  ultertj  refuseil,  but  aJf^ 
offered  thera  plenty  to  supply  whatsoever  fbonld  Ije  needful!  t^r  the  pompe  of 
his  fnnerah,  as  also  for  their  costs  in  iravaile  to  and  fro,  giving  strnii  cmn* 
man  dm  en  ts  that  none  of  his  souldiers  should  pprsume  H>  molest  them  in  iliis 
buBJnesse  or  in  their  retame.  Tiicri  went  they  in  haste  to  the  quarry  of  tlic 
dead,  but  by  no  meancs  could  And  the  body  of  the  King ;  for  (he  counte- 
nances of  all  men  greatly  alter  by  death,  but  being  maimed  and  imbrued  with 
bloud^  they  are  not  known  to  be  the  men  they  were.  Is  fcir  his  other  r^g.di 
omamenta  which  might  have  shewed  him  for  their  Elng,  hia  de^d  corjis  was 
despoyled  of  them,  either  tlirougb  the  greeely  di'-niro  of  prey  (m  the  mjuiner  *>f 
the  field  is)  or  to  be  the  flret  bringer  of  such  happy  ticw^  in  hope  of  a  princely 
reward,  opon  which  purpose  many  times  the  l>ody  is  both  mangled  und  db- 
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membred,  aud  bo  was  ih\s  King  after  hk  death  by  a  baae  BoaMier  gasbc  and 
luioki  into  iJid  ieggc^  whom  Duke  WLlllaui  rewarded  far  so  unioiildit^r  tike  a 
doedf  caslilermg  him  for  ever  out  of  his  wages  and  w arret.  So  that  Harold^ 
Ijiog  elript,  wounded,  bemangli3di  aud  goared  ui  hh  bhmd^  ci>nld  BOt  be  fouude 
nor  known e  till  tbej  aenC  for  a  womao  n^imed  Eilltha  (for  her  passing  beautfe 
Kurttameti  Swan-sbak,  that  is,  Bwan^a-iiecki^},  whom  bee  entertained  in  secret 
love  before  he  ws»  King,  wbo  hf  some  aecret  marks  of  bis  bodjr^  to  ber  well 
kuowne^  found  l»im  out,  and  tlicn  put  into  a  coffine,  was  bj  divers  of  the  Nor- 
mao  uobUille  honourably  brought  unto  the  place  afterward  called  Battle 
Bridge,  wbere  it  wa«  met  bj  the  noblea  of  Eoglaud,  and,  so  convened  to 
WaLtham,  was  there  solemnl;  and  with  great  lamentation  of  bis  mother,  royalty 
interred,  witb  this  rude  epitaph ,i  well  beaeemkig  the  lime,  though  not  the 
perwn. 

**  Goodwine,  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  Harold,  bcmg  growue  to  some  ripe- 
D6ise  of  years  in  j*  life  of  hiA  father,  afler  his  death  and  overthrow  by  the 
Cofn^uerour,  took  bis  bi*ot her  with  him  and  flew  over  Into  Ireland^  from  whi^uoe 
he  returned  and  tamled  in  Somerseuliire,  slew  Edmotb  (a  baron  aonictiraes  of 
bia  fatbeis)  that  encountered  him,  and  taking  great  preyea  in  Devonshire 
and  Coruwetl,  dt?parted  till  the  next  yeare ;  when,  comelng  agaiu,  be  fought 
with  Deora  aikd  Earle  of  Com  wall,  and  ader  retired  mto  li'ehLiid,  and  thence 
wcoi  into  Deninarke  to  King  Swayn,  bia  ooaen-geramn,  wiiere  he  spent  the 
itfet  ofhlaliife. 

^*  Edmund,  the  aecond  lonne  to  King  Harold,  went  with  his  brother  Into  Ire* 
Jmid,  rcturued  with  him  into  England,  and  was  at  tlie  slaughter  and  overtlirow 
of  Edmoth  and  tn^  power  in  Somersetshire,  at  the  apojki  oommitted  m  Com- 
walt  and  Devonstnre,  ai  the  conflict  with  the  Cortnah  Earle  Eeom,  passed,  re- 
passed with  him  iu  all  bia  TojageSi  invasions,  and  warres,  by  sm  and  by  laud^  iu 
England  and  Ireland ;  and  at  the  laai  departed  with  him  from  Ireland  to  Den- 
marke,  tooke  part  with  him  of  all  pleasure  and  ealamitie  whataoever,  and 
attending  tnd  depending  wholly  upon  him,  liTcd  and  diijd  with  him  tu  thut 
eoimtryp 

^*  MagnuA,  the  third  aonne  of  the  King  BaroM,  went  with  bia  brotlieri  into 
Ireland,  and  returned  with  them  the  first  lime  into  Eugland^  and  i^  never  ahut 
Umt  meuiioued  amonpt  them,  nor  elsewhere,  unle^ae  {aa  some  coT\jeeture)  hw 
\nd  that  Magnus,  who,  seeing  the  mutability  of  humane  aiTiiirea,  became  an 
anchoret,  whose  epitaph,  pointing  to  Ida  Dauis^^h  originally  the  teamed  Claren- 
ciau^  discovered  in  a  littte  deflate  church  at  Lewea,  in  Sussex,  where^  m  thi' 
g:iplng  chinks  of  an  arch  In  the  wall,  iu  a  rude  and  o¥er  wi>rue  character,  i^i- 
tarn  old  imperfect  verjc-a  were  founds" 

A  daughter,  whose  name  b  nOt  kuo^ru,  left  England  with  her  brother^  and 
ionght  refuge  with  them  in  Denmark. 

8peed  quiues  Saxo  Gram  mat  reus,  who  says,  ^^  She  ultcrn^arda  married 
WaMemar^  King  of  Hu^aia/^  To  thia  daughter  I  liave  gireii  the  mtm  aud 
chatacter  aj^sigUGd  to  her  iu  the  poem. 

^  For  thJA  epitfiph,  see  Spead^ 
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ADTEETISEMEST. 

Tms  poem  was  first  pabliflheil  under  the  name  of  **  One  of  the  Li  dug  Poeta  of 
Greai  Britaltt*'^  I  liavc  thought  it  be^t  lu  revise  aad  publish  it  b  mj  own 
namC|  and  as  it  ia  the  laiat  written  hy  me,  and  the  last  I  maty  ever  live  la  write, 
I  h^vc  added  f  from  volames  long  oai  of  print,  iome  adected  veraea  of  mj  ear - 
Uest  daya  of  song.* 

Sioce  th^e  were  writtijnt  I  hove  lived  to  hear  the  aoanda  of  other  h&rpii, 
whose  raaetera  have  struck  fm*  more  auWitne  chords,  and  died.  I  hAVQ  lived 
to  gee  among  them  females*  of  the  highest  poetical  rank,  and  mtmj  illaatnotia 
maatera  of  the  iyro,  whose  names  I  ueed  not  specify  ^  crowned  with  yotio^r  and 
more  verdant  KaureU^  which  thej  jet  gracefulLy  wear.  Some  who  tiuw  mnk 
high  in  the  poet^a  art  have  acknowledged  that  their  fcehnp  were  €rst  e^tclted 
hf  thf^c  youthful  Btralna^  which  I  have  now^  with  mef atioliul;  feelings,  revUed 
for  tlie  last  time. 

It  Ls  a  conMslatioo  that^  from  youth  to  age,  1  have  foqnd  no  line  I 
wtslied  to  blotf  or  departed  a  moment  from  the  severer  tmW  which  I  imbibed 
from  the  aimplD^t  and  pnreat  models  of  da^icol  compoaition* 

1  tTi<!!M!  unnfita  Hatq  twen  printed  tn  their  (chronological  order  In  tbe  rrendlng  Twlamtt 
of  Mr  Bowies'  poems.  —  '  Particularly  Joanna  Baillie,  Mrs  Hemans,  Miss  Landoo,  and  my 
namesake— no  otherwise  related  tlian  by  love  of  kindred  music — Caroline  Bowles. 


Time— Four  days. 

Ch.aracters. — St  John— Mysterious  Strani^er— Prefect  of  tlic  Roman  Gnard 

— Robber  of  Mount  Cannel,  converted — Grecian  Girl  aud  Dyiug  Libertine 

— Eldere  of  Ephesus — Visions. 
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War,  and  the  noise  of  batHe,  and  the  ham 
Of  annieB,  by  their  watch-fires,  in  the  night. 
And  charging  squadrons,  all  in  hameas  bri^^t, 
The  iword,  the  shield,  the  tnimpet,  and  the  drum- 
Themes  such  as  these,  too  oft,  in  lolty  song 
Have  been  resounded,  while  the  poet  strung 
His  high  herdo  lyie,  and  louder  sung 
Off  chariots  flashing  through  the  armed  throng  :—> 
But  other  sights  and  other  sounds  engage, 
Fitlier,  the  thoughts  of  oalm-deoUnlng  age, 
More  worthy  of  the  Christian  and  the  sage ; 
Who,  when  deep  clouds  his  country  have  o'eroast. 
And  sadder  comes  the  moaning  of  the  blast. 
To  Qtod  would  consecrate  a  parting  lay 
Of  holier  homage,  ere  he  pass  away. 


PART  FIRST. 

Cave  !q  Patmos— Apparition—Mysterious  Yisltant-^Day,  Night,  and  Momiag. 

TwAS  in  the  rugged  and  forsaken  isle 
Of  Patmos,  dreariest  of  the  sister  isles 
Which  strew  the  iBgean,  where  the  pirate,  wont 
To  rove  the  seas  with  scymitar  of  blood, 
Now  scowled  in  sullen  exile,  an  old  man, 
Tranquilly  listening  to  the  ocean-sounds, 
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And  resting  on  his  staff,  beside  a  cavej 
Gazed  on  the  setting  sun,  aa  it  went  down 
In  glory  o  er  the  distant  hills  of  Greece. 

Pale  precipices  frowned  aboTe  the  track 
Of  dark  gi^ay  sands  and  stone  ,  nor  wood  nor  stream 
Cheered  the  lone  Tallejs,  desolate,  and  sad. 
And  silent ;  not  a  goat  amid  the  crags 
Wandering,  and  picking  here  and  there  a  blade 
Of  withered  grass,  above  the  sea-marge  Imng. 
The  robber  ^  jscowled,  and  spoke  not ;  his  dark  eje 
Still  flashed  nnconquered  pride,  and  sullen  hate 
To  man  J  and,  looking  on  his  iron  chain, 
He  mnttered  to  himself  a  deeper  ciirse. 

The  old  man  had  his  dwelUng  in  a  cave, 
Half-way  upon  the  desert  mountain's  side, 
Now  bent  with  the  full  weight  of  eighty  years 
And  upwards  ;  and  that  caverned  mountain-crag 
Five  years  had  been  his  dwelling :'  there  he  sat, 
Oft  holding  converse,  not  with  forms  of  earth. 
But,  as  was  said,  with  spirits  of  the  blessed. 
Beyond  this  cloudy  sphere,  or  with  the  dead 
Of  other  days,     A  girdle  bound  his  loins ; 
Figs  and  Icarian  honey  were  his  food ; 
An  ill-carved  cup  by  a  clear  fount  was  seen  ; 
His  long  locks  and  his  white  descending  beard 
Shook  when  he  tottered  down  into  the  sun. 
Supported  by  a  slender  cross  of  pine, 
His  staff ,  and  when  the  evening  star  arose 
0*er  Asia,  a  brief  time  he  stood  and  gazed. 
Then  sought  his  melancholy  cave  and  prayed. 
And  who,  in  this  sad  place,  was  this  old  man  I 
Who,  in  tliis  island,  where  the  robber  scowled, 
Was  this  old  maUj  exiled  and  destitute — 

^  Crimiads  wen^  batilsh^  to  tills  island.  —  *  rhe  period  !b  nnoerUdii, 
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Old,  but  80  reverenced,  the  murdereripassed  40 

His  rocky  dwelling,  and  bade  peace  to  it  ? 

'Twas  he  who  leaned  upon  our  Saviour's  breast 

At  the  last  supper ;  he  to  whom  the  Lord, 

Looking  upon  his  countenance  of  youth. 

His  calm,  clear  forehead,  and  his  clustering  hair. 

Said,  What  if  he  shall  tarry  till  I  come ! 

Long  years — and  many  sorrows  marked  these  years — 
Had  passed  since  this  was  said  ;  and  now  that  face 
Was  furrowed  o*er  with  age  ;  and  weariness 
And  exile,  in  the  last  lone  days  of  life,  50 

Were  now  his  lot ;  for  they  whom  he  had  loved — 
They,  the  disciples  of  "  Him  crucified'* — 
Professing  one  warm  faith,  one  glorious  hope. 
Were  all,  in  the  same  faith  and  the  same  hope, 
Laid  down  in  peace,  after  their  pilgrimage, 
Where  the  world  ceased  from  troubling. 

He  alone 
Lingered  when  all  were  dead,  with  fervent  prayer 
Soon  in  the  bosom  of  his  Lord  to  rest. 
And  now  he  comes  forth  from  his  rocky  cave  eo 

To  gaze  a  while  upon  the  silent  sea, 
In  the  calm  eventide  of  the  Lord's  day ; 
To  think  on  Him  he  loved,  and  of  that  voice 
Once  heard  on  earth  :  so,  pondering,  on  his  stafi^, 
The  old  man  watched  another  sun  go  down 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Tenos.^     The  still  sea 
Slept,  in  the  light  of  eve,  beneath  his  feet, 
And  often,  as  in  very  gentleness. 
It  seemed  to  touch  his  sandals,  and  retire. 
And  now  the  last  limb  of  the  sinking  orb  70 

Is  hid,  yet  far  away  the  cloudy  track 
Reddens  with  its  departing  glory. 

*  Now  lino. 
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Hark !  78 

A  Toice,  and,  lo!  seren  "golden  candlesticks/* ^ 
The  *'  Angeb  of  the  Churcbas"  upon  earth, 
"  Seven  goldon  candlesticks/'  and  He,  the  Lord, 
AmoDg  them,  like  unto  that  Son  of  God 
Who  radiant  on  the  mount  of  vision  ^  stood. 
Now  recognised  the  same,  in  the  same  shape. 
His  hail'  was  white  as  snow ;  his  eyes  were  flame  ;       so 
His  voice,  the  sound  of  waters  ;  in  his  hand — 

His  raised  right  band — seven  stars ;  his  countenance 

As  the  bright  sun,  that  shineth  in  his  strength ; 
And  yet  serene  as  the  descending  daj. 
It  was  the  Lord  :  the  old  man  at  his  feet 
Fell  down  as  dead  ;  the  apparition  stood 
Glorious  above  his  head,  and  spoke  : 

Fear  not  ; 
I  am  the  first  and  last ;  the  last  and  first : 
Lo,  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead : 
And  now,  behold,  I  Hve  for  eTcrniore — 
For  evermore,  and  have  the  keys  of  hell 
And  death  t  ^ 

The  glory  passed^ — and  all  around 
Is  still  as  death  :  the  old  man  siuks  to  earth, 
Astonied,  faint,  and  pale.     When  tlie  slow  sense 
Struggled  to  recollection,  he  looked  around. 
Yet  trembling  ;  but  no  Toice  was  heard  ;  no  fonn 
Stood,  bending  in  its  glory,  o'er  bim* 
Then  seemed  the  hills  of  that  forsaken  isle  wtf 

More  di*earj;  and  the  promontories  bare 
Lifted  their  weather-beaten  brows  more  dark 
And  desolate.    Back  to  bis  lonely  cave 
The  old  man  passed  ;  and,  wrapped  in  thonghta  of  heatetJf' 

^  tee  the  fivai  cliajitcr  of  Ee^Eelaiion.  —  *  TramSgunuion  on  Mount  Tabor- 
— *  Rev*  L  17^  18. 
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Lifted  in  prayer  his  clasped  emaciate  hands;  105 

Then  oo  his  bed  of  rushes  in  the  cuve 

La  J  down  to  rest  till  dawn.     What  was  liis  dreamt 

e  saw  agaioj  as  when  the  rocks  were  rent^ 

And  *' darkness  at  midday  was  o'er  the  land/' 

His  Saviour  calmly  bowing  his  meek  head  no 

Upon  the  cross  :  he  heard  that  thrilling  Foice 

Eren  from  the  cross^  Womanj  behold  thy  son  I 

Son,  look  upon  thy  mother  I 

Then  he  saw 

The  forms  of  those  whom  he  had  loved  on  earth. 

And  heard  their  voices  still ;  and  stood  entranced. 

With  Peter  and  with  James,  upon  the  mount 

Of  glorious  vision  ;  now  he  saw,  in  dieams, 

Again  the  glistening  apparition  rise, 

And  stand  above  him.     He  has  tarried  long  120 

And  lonely  in  the  world  :  the  vision  comes 

To  animate  his  hopes — to  say.  Live*  live 

With  me,  for  evermore !  And,  lo,  the  keys  I 

This  opens  the  briglit  mansions  of  the  blessed  ; 

This  closes  the  eternal  gates  of  hell^ 

Upon  the  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and  groans 

Unntterable,    So  the  Saviour  spoke, 

As  seemed  in  his  sleep.    Ah !  the  stem  shade 

Of  murdered  Caesar  rises :  Art  thou  dead, 

King  of  the  world?  for  this  didst  thou  proclaim         iso 

Thyself  a  god — a  living  god  on  earth  P 

Let  the  pit  hide  thee  I     But  thou  art  a  god ! 

Then  bid  the  fury  of  these  flames  assuage 

Eie  they  reach  thee  1     Who  shrieked  ] 

At  the  sound. 

The  ancient  and  the  solitary  man 

Started  from  sleep 

^  Domitian^  who  Imd  banished  lilm,  And  who  hdd  m  pixiclaimed  htmedf, 
wai  now  deddi  but  tvithotit  iu  l^eitig  ktiovvn  to  3t  Jolin,. 
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The  cold  gray  dawn  appeared,       iss 

When,  standing  opposite,  with  steadfast  look^ 

And  ID  the  glimmer  of  the  inmost  cave. 

He  saw  a  stranger. 

Whence  and  who  art  thou  I 

With  trembling  voice  he  aaked — whence  1   who  art  thou  ^ 

Perhaps  the  spirit  of  tliia  dismal  isle ! 

Or,  cast  upon  these  melancholy  rocks, 

A  poor  and  world-forsaken  thing,  like  me! 

The  stranger  ga^ed  unmoved,  and  answered  not: 

His  looks  were  those  of  pity — of  respect — 

As  mingling  thoughtful  wisdom  with  the  grace 

Of  beauty.     In  his  hand  he  held  a  book :  iso 

He  opened  it ;  and  never  light  appeai*ed 

So  fair  as  that  on  his  majestic  brow. 

For  now  the  sun  had  risen,  and  its  beams 

Shot  far  into  the  cave. 

John  gazed  with  awe 
On  that  majestic  man,  he  knew  not  why  ; 
And  weU  might  he  have  gazed  with  reverence. 
For  here,  in  this  rude  spot,  he  only  saw 
Men  the  most  dark  and  savage  of  their  kind, 
Murderers,  and  ruthless  criminals  in  chains.  100 

He  spoke  to  them  of  tinith  and  righteousness — 
He  spoke  of  an  offended  God !     Some  looked 
To  the  bright  sun,  defying  ;  others  turned 
Muttering,     He  spoke  of  pity,  and  they  heard. 
Even  as  the  relentless  hurricane 
Hears  the  last  prayer  of  the  faint  m^U'iner, 
Whom  wintry  waves  had  dashed  upon  the  rocks. 
Yet  ever  with  the  gentlest  offices, 
With  tears  and  prayers  the  holy  exile  strove 
To  wake  their  better  feelings  ;  for  he  laid  nft 

His  hands  upon  the  sick,  and  they  looked  up 
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With  hope  and  blessed  him,  and,  restored  to  strength, 

Forgot  the  tows  they  made  ;  liim,  too,  who  died        173 

Hardened,  and,  as  to  hnman  eyeSj  in  sin. 

He  laid  in  the  cold  grave,  and  said  a  prayer 

For  mercj  to  the  God  of  all,  the  Judge, 

To  whom  all  hearts  be  open,  and  from  whom 

No  secret  thought  is  hid — ^and,  aelf-accuscd. 

Mortal  himself,  presumed  not  to  condemn. 

So  passed  this  ancient  holy  man  his  days,  lio 

Peacefnl^  amid  the  banished  criminalSj 
Baaished  and  poor  himself,  but  living  thus, 
Among  the  sternest  of  their  kind,  he  prayed 
For  their  salvation  : — so  he  passed  his  days 
Peacefiil,  but  sad  ;  and  now,  with  anxious  gaze, 
He  turned  his  look  to  the  mysterious  man. 
Who,  steadfastly  beholding  him,  thus  spoke : 

The  voice  of  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  ; 
Where  is  the  Temple  1  where  Jerusalem  ? 
Ah  I  wretched  city !   Famine,  war,  and  woe  i90 

Hare  done  their  destined  work.     The  hviug  d]  ops  ^ 
Bead  on  the  carcase  he  is  burying ! 
Tliat  famished  babe  is  black  I    Oh  I  turn  away  t 
All — all  is  silent  now ;  and  thou  hast  seen 
This  prophecy  fulfilled,  for  not  one  stone 
Of  beautiful  and  sacred  Solima 
Is  left  upon  another  I     He  who  died. 
When  he  beheld  the  city,  o'er  it  wept| 
And  said,  0  daughters  of  Jerusalem  ' 
Weep  not  for  me,  but  for  yom*  little  ones  ^  200 

The  tender  words ^ — dost  thou  remember  them  ? 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem !  how  oft 
Would  I  have  gathered  up  those  little  ones, 

'  See  ttie  hmrowmg  aceount  of  tlie  m^  of  Jeru?aleui,  when  the  pmplicc^ 
in  St  fifMtheiv^  wtts  fultill^  to  tW  tetter. 
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E\Tn  as  a  hen  beneath  a  mothers  wing;  104 

But  je  would  not :  and  now,  behokl  your  hoiise 

Is  left  unto  you  desolate  1     Alaa ! 

IIow  desolate  1     But  even  in  those  last  days 

Warning  was  given,  if  yet  they  would  repent 

A  bloody  sword,  like  a  red  comet,  hung 

Above  the  Temple,  and  a  strange  sad  light  si| 

Sat  on  the  altar  ;  while  the  inner  gate. 

Untouched^  at  midnight  burst  its  brazen  bars. 

And  stood  wide  open  ;  armed  men  did  fight 

Amid  the  clouds  ;  and,  in  the  dead  of  night, 

The  pale  priest  heard  a  voice.  Depart!  depart!^ 

So  the  fair  city  of  Jerusalem 
Perished  :  but,  lo!  Christ's  holy  Church  shall  rise — 
Rise  from  its  ashes— yea,  is  risen  now  ; 
Its  glorious  gates  shall  never  be  cast  down, 
TUl  He,  the  King  of  glory,  shall  appear!  220 

He  founded  it  upon  a  rock — a  rock, 
Wliich  time^  the  rushing  earthquake,  or  the  storm, 
Whilst  esu'th  endures,  shall  never  shake  1 

Old  man, 
Beloved  of  the  Lord,  wouldst  thou  know  more — 
What  things  shall  be  hereafter  ?  rise  and  mark  I 

The  old  man,  lifting  up  his  eyelids,  slow. 
Saw  a  door  opened  in  the  heaven,  and  heard 
A  voice,  as  of  a  trumpet :  Come  and  see  I 
Straight  he  was  in  the  Spirit,  and  the  voice  na 

Inquired,  ^?hat  vision  comes  ?     The  seer  replied  : 
There  is  a  throne  in  heaven,^  and  on  the  throne 
One  sitteth,  and  he  seems,  to  look  upon. 
Red  as  a  sardine-stone- — a  deepT  deep  red 
Is  round  about,  yet,  as  a  jasper,  bright 
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His  face  t    The  sun  is  of  an  ashy  pale,  286 

So  red  and  bright  that  form  ! 

VOICE. 

Thou  seest  the  throne 
Of  the  Eternal  Justice.     Look  again. 

JOHN. 

There  is  a  rainbo\v  ^  round  about  the  throne,         240 
Tempering  the  fiery  red. 

VOICE. 

It  is  the  bow 
Of  mercy,  and  of  pardon,  and  of  peace ; 
Of  mercy,  as  when,  stealing  from  the  douda, 
It  came  forth,  beautiful  and  silently. 
Above  the  waste  of  waters,  and  the  flood, 
BjCceding — token  of  the  covenant 
Of  grace  restored ;  while  the  great  orb  of  day 
Shone  westering,  and  some  few  small  drops  of  rain 
Fell  transient  in  the  sunshine,  where,  far  off,  250 

The  wings  of  the  ascending  dove  were  seen, 
And  by  the  altar,  in  the  rainbow-light — 
That  light  upon  the  altar  and  his  brow — 
The  world's  survivor  stood.   What  seest  thou  morel 

JOHN. 

About  the  throne  are  four  and  twenty  seats  ;2 
And  four  and  twenty  elders,  clothed  in  white, 
Each  having  on  his  head  a  crown  of  gold, 
Are  on  those  seats. 

1  Rev.  iv.  8.— •  Rev.  iv.  4 
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TOICE.  1 

Dost  thou  not  hear  a  Toice  1  259 

JOHN. 

Yea  1  YOices,  such  as  earth  ne'er  heard ;  and,  lo ! 
There  are  aeveu  lamps  of  fire^  before  the  tUrouOp 

VOICE, 

Thej  are  tlie  Spirits  of  the  living  God, 

JOHN* 

Four  mighty  chembims,^  which  blaze  with  ejB^ 
Having  six  wing?!,  and  full  of  eyes  within. 
Are  'round  the  throne :  I  see  their  radiant  fonna. 

TOICE, 

Them  rest  not  night  nor  day. 

JOHN. 

I  hear  them  now, 
Proclaiming,  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord, 
Lord  God  Almighty,  Him  who  was,  and  is, 
And  is  to  come  !    And  while  these  cherubiras  270 

Give  honour,  glory,  praise,  and  thanks  to  Him 
AVho  sitteth  on  the  throne, — 

VOICE. 

To  Him  who  lives 
For  ever  and  for  ever ! 

1  A  chasm  is  shown  in  the  cave,  from  which  it  is  snid  the  voice  in  the 
Revelation  procecvUnl. — -  Rev.  iv.  G.  I  Collow  the  best  expositors  in  muking 
those  appearances  (translated  '^  beasts  ")  the  higher  order  of  angels. 
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JOHN. 

They  fall  down,  275 

The  four  and  twenty  elders,  at  the  feet 
Of  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  cast 
Their  crowns  before  the  throne,  and  cry,  0  Lord 
Almighty !  thou  art  worthy  to  receive 
Glory  and  honour,  majesty  and  might !  280 

Thou  hast  created  all  things ;  and  for  thee 
They  are  and  were  created ! 

YOICB. 

Oh  that  earth 
Might  answer  their  glad  Toices !  Oh  that  earth 
Might  listen  and  repeat !     What  more  ? 

JOHN. 

I  see. 
In  His  right  hand  who  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
A  book ;  without,  within  darkly  inscribed. 
Having  seven  seals.     Now,  a  strong  angel  cries, 
With  a  loud  voice,  What  man  is  worthy  found  290 

To  loose  the  seals,  and  open  that  dark  book  I^ 

YOICE, 

Ah!  no  one,  in  the  heaven  or  on  the  earth, 
May  open  that  same  book,  or  look  thereon  I 
Why  dost  thou  weep  ? 

JOHN. 

I  weep  because  no  man 
Is  worthy  found  to  open,  or  to  read. 
Or  look  upon  that  book.     I  weep  for  this.^ 

I  Ber.  v.  2.— s  The  book  would  be  ntterly  and  for  ever  sealed,  but  for  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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TorcE, 
Weep  not ;  but  say  what  follows*  2fls 

JOHN, 

Lo  I  a  Laiub^ 
As  it  were  Bkin — it  hath  seven  horns  aod  ejes. 
He  takes  the  book  from  the  right  hand  of  Him  * 

Who  sitteth  oa  the  throne  I 

^  What  follows !  mark  J 

JonN. 

The  elders  and  the  might j  cherubims 
Fall  down  before  the  Lamb,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
With  solemn  hsu'ps,  and  golden  vials  full 
Of  odours, 

VOICE. 

Tlicse  are  prayers  of  saints  on  earth  : 
They  sing  a  now  song  to  the  Lamb  1 

JOHN. 

And  shout :  8:0 

Thou  only.  Lamb  of  God !  art  worthy  found 
To  take  the  book,  and  ope  the  seals  thereof ; 
For  thou  wert  slain,  thou  hast  redeemed  us 
From  every  tongue  and  nation  upon  earth ! 

VOICE. 

Ilearest  thou  aught  beside  ? 
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JOHN. 

I  bear  tbe  voice,  ZH 

Of  shining  mighty  troops,  about  the  throne. 
Angels,  and  seraphhn,  and  chembim, 
Ten  thousand  and  ten  thousand  hierarchies, 
Lift  up  their  voices : 

Worthy  is  the  Lamb, 
Slain  from  the  world's  foundation,  to  receive 
Riches  and  wisdom.     Blessing,  glory,  power 
Be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne. 
And  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  for  ever  1 

The  quail  ^  goes  clamouring  by ;  the  old  man  raises 
His  eyelids,  and  the  vision  floats  away. 


PART  SECOND. 

Moniing  in  tbe  JEgean—Contemplative  view— Seven  Chnrdies  of  Aria— 
Superstitions — Crete,  Egypt— Spread  of  Gospel  Light  tbrongfa  the 
Pagan  World. 

How  beautiful  is  morning  on  the  hills 
Of  Asia,  stretching  far,  and  faint  descried  I 
While,  nearer,  all  the  sunny  Sporades,^ 
That  break  the  blue  iEgean,  shine  in  light, 
On  this  autumnal  dawn ! 

How  musical 
The  fresh  airs,  and  the  ocean's  solemn  sound 
Come  to  the  mountain  grot ! 

1  QnaOs  and  rock  pigeons  are  the  only  land-birds  on  the  island,  as  there 
are  no  bnshes.— *The  islands  of  the  iBgean  are  diWded  into  the  Spondes  and 
Clycades ;  Patmos  is  among  the  Sporades. 
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Let  us  go  fortb. 
Said  then  the  untBOwn  and  mysterious  man. 


JOHN. 

First  on  that  mossy  stone,  beneath  the  arch, 
]vneel  Te,  and  offer  up  onr  orisons 
To  Him  who  bade  the  snn  go  foi-th  : 

0  God, 
Thou  didst  create  this  liring  world !     Tby  voice. 
When  darkness  sat  upon  the  lonely  deep, 
Spoke — Be  there  light,  and  there  was  light  I    Thy 

hand 
Spread  out  the  heavens^  and  fashioned  from  the  dust 
Man,  the  high  habitant  of  earth,  now  falletii 
And  to  return  to  dust  again  :  but  thanks 
Be  unto  thee,  0  Christ  1  who,  when  the  trump 
Shall  sounds  and  all  this  mortal  pomp  is  passed, 
Shalt  call  the  dead  up,  incorruptible ! 
And  glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Spirit  pure ! 
Who  bast  infused  into  our  hearts  of  flesh 
The  lo\'e  of  God,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Cbist  I 
Oh !  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day 
Of  judgment.  Lord,  to  us  be  merciful! 

So  prayed  they,  suppliant,  when  morning  shone 
Upon  the  seas  ;  so  they  together  prayed, 
GiTing  God  thanks  that  one  more  day  of  light 
Was  granted  to  the  feeble  and  tlie  old, 
Ere  long  to  rest  in  peace*     Upon  their  heads, 
As  slow  they  rose,  a  halo  seemed  to  rest* 
Touching  the  forehead  of  the  aged  man  : 
The  features  of  the  younger,  as  he  stood, 
Were  mild,  but  awful ;  thoughtful,  yet  not  sad  ; 
Whilst,  from  the  caTerncd  rock,  into  the  sun. 
The  lonely  and  the  last  Apostle  came. 


sa 
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I 


I 


I 


As  both  together  stood  and  gazed  a  while  40 

Upon  the  deep  blue  sea,  the  joiinger  said : 

LLsten,  old  man  :  I  was  at  Antioch^ 
When  mild  Erodias^  filled  St  Peter  s  chair  ; 
And  fair  that  place,  as  well  beseems  the  spot 
Where  first  the  Chnstian  Bamc^  was  heard, 

The  Vale 
Of  Tempe,  sung  through  Greece,  is  not  so  fah' 
As  that  green  valley,  where  Orontea  winds, 
Beneath  the  groTC  of  Daphne,  to  the  sea ; 
Scarce  Eden  fairer,  where  the  first-formed  man  5o 

Stood  up  majestic,  in  the  world's  new  daj. 
I  heard  EvoiUas,  and  from  jouth  I  loved 
To  wander  'mid  the  scenes  of  old  renown, 
Hallowed  by  prophets,  and  by  holy  men. 
Who  long  from  earth  had  passed.     How  beautiful 
Upon  those  bills  and  mountains  were  the  feet 
Of  them  who  brought  glad  tidings  of  the  lights 
Now  risen  on  the  darkened  world ! 

I  sat 
Upon  a  stone  of  fallen  Jerusalem,  eo 

Sat  down  and  M^ept,  when  I  remembered  thee, 

0  Sion  1  and  thy  Temple,  and  thy  sons 
Scattered  in  the  wide  world— scattered  or  dead  I 

Like  him,  the  mighty  prophet,^  who  of  yore 
Watched  the  dark  gathering  of  the  clouds  and  rain, 

1  stood  upon  Mount  Carmel,  and  beheld 

The  great  sea  westward.     Hark  !  Euroclydon  * 
Is  up  ;  the  tempest  rushes  from  the  east ; 
Fire  and  the  whirlwind  follow  ;  but,  0  God  1 

^  Evodifl^  Huoc^eeded  St  Feter  as  Bishop  of  AnCioch ;  Igaatina^  dlflciple  of  St 
John*  snccetitled  Evrnliafi  {Euaebius), — '  The  diftciples  were  Wr&t  calleil  CfiHa- 
tjana  a£  Antioch,— '  "  Atid  Elijab  went  op  to  the  top  of  Caroiel "  (l  Kings 
ivili  42), — *  The  wind  whicb  blew  when  St  Piml  was  ship  wrecked  i  dow 
called  LevuDtar.  from  its  violence. 
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ThoTi  art  not  in  the  wliirlwiud  nor  the  fire. 

And,  after,  came  a  still  small  roice,  which  said* 

Go,  visit  John,  sad  and  in  solitnde. 

We  sailed  from  Joppa,  in  a  Tjrian  ship, 

To  Rhodes  :  a  skiff  was  waiting  near  the  shoi^e. 

On  which  the  shadowy  moonlight  seemed  to  rest ; 

Then  a  pale  mariner,  who  never  spote. 

Conveyed  me  hither,  swift  as  silently — 

Swift,  though  the  passing  keel  no  miirmnr  made, 

As  the  dim  sail  no  shadow  cast.     I  looked. 

When  I  had  reached  the  shore,  and  it  was  gone  I 

I  saw  thy  mountain-cave  ;  I  stood  and  gazed 
A  while  on  thy  gray  hairs  as  thou  didst  sleep, 
And  the  same  voice  which  came,  after  the  wind. 
Said  audibly,  Reveal  to  him  the  things 
That  shall  hereafter  be,  as  I  unfold. 

I  watched  when  the  great  vision  came  to  thee. 
Hearing  the  voice  and  answer  :  it  was  sent 
To  animate  thy  hope  I     Art  thou  refreshed. 
As  now  these  airs  of  mom  blow  soothingly. 
And  breathe  a  sad  repose  1     John  placed  his  hand. 
Pale  and  emaciate,  on  his  breast,  and  said ; 
Thy  words  might  raise  from  earth  the  heaviest  heart 
Then  both  in  silence  gazed  on  the  blue  sea,^ 
And  heard  it  mormuring*     John  his  fall  look 
Towards  his  face  who  spoke  now  turned  intent, 
To  mark  his  features.     Dignity  serene 
Was  on  that  face  ;  and  as  the  freshening  airs 
Stin'ed  the  dark  locks  that  clustered  round  his  brow, 
A  faint  rose  mantled  on  liis  clieck  ;  his  cloak. 
Gathered  npon  his  breast,  descending  touched  loT 

His  sandals  ;  whilst,  with  more  majestic  mien, 
Pointing  to  Asia's  hills,  he  spoke  again  : 

'  Opqinv  fir  otwjfra  n^vrov  {Homer}. 
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Old  man,  lift  up  thine  ejes — ^tnrn  to  the  east :       los 
How  fair,  with  tower  and  turret,  by  the  stream 
Of  dear  Cajister,  shines  that  Ephesus, 
The  "  angel ''  of  whose  "  golden  candlestick '' 
Here  droops  in  banishment  I 

Hail,  Smjrma,  hail ! 
Beneath  thy  towers,  and  piers,  and  bastions, 
Farnseen  through  intermingled  cypresses,  no 

Ships  from  all  nations,  with  their  ensigns,  float 
Silent ;  but,  lo !  a  purer  light  from  heaven 
Is  on  thy  walls,  while  from  the  citadel 
Streams  the  triumphant  banner  of  the  Cross. 
And  beautiful  thy  sisters  of  the  faith,^ 
First,  in  the  east,  when  the  wide  world  was  dark, 
Laodicea,  Philadelphia^ 
And  Pergamos,  and  Thyatira,  shine. 
While  Sardis,  at  the  foot  of  Tmolus  high. 
Seems  from  the  wildering  plains  below,  to  gleam        120 
Like  a  still  star  that  guides  the  sailor's  way 
O'er  Adria  1 2     But,  alas !  here  Antichrist 
Shall  rise  with  power,  permitted  from  on  high ! 
Mourn,  Ephesus,  thy  glory  and  thy  light 
Extinguished !     Sardis,^  Thyatira,  mourn  : 
Yet  the  blessed  kingdom  of  the  Lamb  again 
Shall  be  restored,  and  all  the  earth  bow  down 
To  the  "  unarmed  Conqueror  of  the  world."* 
Turn  to  the  south,  there  are  the  pines  of  Crete, 
And,  hark  1  the  frantic  Coribantes  ^  shout  130 

To  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
Drawn,  by  gaunt  lions,  in  her  car  :  they  move 
In  stem  subjection,  and  with  foot-fall  slow, 

'  Seven  Churches  of  Aflia,— •  Adriatic. — •  Sardis,  now  Sart.  Thyatira, 
now  Ist-kissar,  or  White  Castle. —  *  A  fine  expression  of  Sharon  Turner.  — 
*  Priests  of  Cybele. 
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And  shaggy  necks  hung  down,  thongh  their  red  eyes  i$* 

Flash  fire  beneath ;  silent  and  slow  they  pace. 

'Mid  cymbals,  shouts,  and  songs,  and  clashing  swords, 

PipeSj  and  the  dissonance  of  brazen  dmma, 

She  bears  aloft  her  calm  brow,  turreted, 

JOHN. 

Obj  pomp  of  prond  and  dire  idolatry ! 
Crete,  other  sounds  thy  sister-island  heard,  i40 

Far  other  sounds,  when,  on  his  seat  of  power. 
Amid  the  altars  of  the  ijueen  of  Lotc,^ 
The  Christian  faith  there  touched  a  heathen's  heart. 

Paul  was  in  Cyprus :  the  Proconsul  prayed 
To  bear  of  faith  from  the  Apostle^s  lips, 
But  Elymas  withstood  him,  Elymaa 
The  sorcerer.     lie  beckoned  up  his  legions  dire 
Of  fierce  and  frowning  shadows.     Paul^  unmoved. 
Smote  bim,  amid  bis  gaunt  and  grisly  troop,^ — 
Smote  him  with  instant  blindness,  and  he  stood  isa 

Dark  in  the  midday  sun. 

STEANGEB. 

Was  not  the  band 
Of  God  so  visible,  that  ships  of  Tyre 
Might  bear  the  tidings  from  the  east  to  west 
From  Tyre  to  Thule  1  South  from  Crete,  behold 
The  land  of  ancient  Egypt,  scarce  discerned 
Above  the  sea-line,  the  mysterious  land 
Of  Isis,  and  Anubis  ;  of  the  Spbynx, 
Of  Memnon,  resonant  at  early  dawn,^ 
"When  the  red  sun  rose  o'er  the  desert  sands ;  m 

'  There  were  a  hundred  alura  to  the  goddeaa  in  Cyproi.^^  The  imam  '^ 
tli«  UluftriouB  vUltore  who  hf^rd  the  soytid,  twelve  oeolttiui  pftit,  ma^  bt 
seen  m  Pocock, 
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Of  those  rast  monuments^ — tlieir  tale  unknown — 
Which,  towering,  pale  and  solemn,  o'er  the  waste, 
Stand  mocking  the  uplifted  mace  of  Time, 
Who,  as  he  smites  in  vain^  matters,  and  hies 
To  other  spoil !     Yet  there  the  timbrelled  hymn 
Rings  to  Osiris ;  there,  great  Isia  reigns. 
Veiled,  and  no  mortal  hath  removed  her  veil ; 
There,  Thoth,^  first  teacher  of  the  mysteries 
Of  sacred  wisdom,  hid  in  signs  obscure. 
Is  still  invoked  to  lead  the  ghosts,  that  pass 
Through  the  dim  portal,  to  heirs  silent  king. 


IGl 
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Hast  thon  forgotten,  that  in  this  dark  land, 
The  passover — ^^nieet  erablera  of  the  Lamb 
Of  God — was  first  ordained  ?     That  here  bis  power 
In  wonder  and  in  judgment  was  displayed  ? 
**  Fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground,'^  ^  with  hail 
Mingled ;  and  darkness,  such  as  might  be  felt — 
Darkness,  not  earthly,  was  on  all  the  land 
Arrested  and  suspended  at  God's  word, 
On  either  side  tlie  billows  of  the  deep 
Hung  over  those  who  passed  beneath  their  shade, 
While  Pharaoh's  charioteers  and  horsemen  sank 
In  the  Eed  Sea :  **  not  one  of  them  is  left." 


'  The  pyntinklB.  The  first  time  the  ftothor  met  the  celebmted  Dr  Clarke, 
bdijre  the  publication  of  hia  Travela,  the  first  questioti  e^gerlj  asked  wiSi 
**  Of  what  colour  are  tlie  pyramids?  "  To  hia  surprise,  the  answer  wj**,  **  A» 
while  a»  anow."  But  I  have  usod  the  worj  **  pale,"  as  more  in  harmony  with 
the  picture,  ind  less  etattling. — '  The  Herme«  of  Ihe  Grecka^  Uie  Mercury  i>f 
the  Homanflf  the  Teat  of  the  C^lts,  and  the  great  teacher  of  thf>  oue  uakmiwu 
Gedf  before  E^'pt  sank  into  the  grossest  i^upersLirion.  -^ '  F^crhapa  ihe  iiJcti 
maj  be  fanciful,  bul,  to  mj  ear,  nothing  more  cb&rty  reflects  the  image  than 
the  veiy  words  of  the  sentence— 

"n*m  along  (Ipon  thft  grijual.** 

Qftnitei,  In  his  iuUlroe  OrstanOf  *^  larael  in  %7pi/^  seems  to  have  felt  this 
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STRANGER. 

And  Miriam  took  a  timbrel  in  her  band. 
And  all  the  women  went  out  after  her, 
With  timbrels,  and  with  dances,  and  they  sang : 
And  Miriam  answered  them,  Sing  to  the  LordL, 
For  he  hath  triumphed— triumphed  gloriouslj  I 
The  rider  and  his  horse  hath  he  cast  down 
Into  the  sea — the  rider  and  his  horse ! 
And  the  dark  sea  was  eilent  over  them. 
But  Israers  children  safely  held  their  waj» 
And  the  Lord  went  before  them  in  a  cloud 
Like  to  a  pillar,  and  a  fire  by  night. 
Till  Moses,  bearing  with  him  Joscph^8  bones, 
Beheld,  from  risgah's  top,  far  off,  in  cloudSp 
The  land  of  promise — saw  that  blessed  land. 
And  died  iu  peace. 


I8i 


JOHN. 


Oh !   may  the  pilgrimage 
Of  the  tired  Christian,  in  the  wildcmess  sea ' 

Of  life,  so  lead  him  to  his  home  of  rest ! 


STBANOER, 

Look  northward — for  the  sheet  let  down  from  heaven 
Had  **  its  four  corners  knit : "  and  are  not  these 
The  north,  the  south,  the  east,  the  west — in  bonds 
Of  brotherhood,  and  faith,  and  charity  ? 
Mountains  and  forests  by  the  Caspian,  plains 
Of  Scythia,  and  ye  dwellers  on  the  shores 
Of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  vast  Ister  hurls, 
Sounding,  its  mass  into  the  inner  deep  ; 
Shout,  for  tlie  banners  of  the  cross  of  Christ 
Far  as  your  dark  recesses  have  been  borne. 
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By  Andrew  and  by  Thomas,^  messengers  212 

Of  the  slain  Lamb— even  to  the  utmost  bounds 
Of  wild  and  wintry  Caucasus  1     Aloft, 
In  silence,  high  above  the  rack  of  earth, 
That  solitary  mountain  stands,  nor  hears 
The  thunder  bursting  at  its  base. 
♦ 

JOHN. 

So  stands 
The  Christian,  calm  amid  the  storms  of  life, 
Heaven's  sunshine  on  his  head,  and  all  the  cares        220 
And  sorrows  of  the  world  beneath  his  feet  1 

STRANGEB. 

Yea !  and  the  Cross  shall  further  yet  be  borne, 
To  realms  of  pagan  darkness  and  deep  night  I 
The  cymbals  to  the  gods  of  fire  and  blood 
Shall  clash  no  more  ;  the  idol-shapes  are  fled ; 
Grim  Moloch's  furnace  sinks  in  smoke,  to  sounds 
Strange  and  unutterable  ;  but  that  shriek ! 
It  came  from  Tauris,  from  the  altars  red 
Of  Scythian  Diana  ^  terrible ! 

She,  too,  has  left  that  altar  and  its  blood,  280 

As  when  her  image  young  Orestes  ^  bore 
(So  fable  masters  of  the  pagan  harp) — 
Bore  in  his  ship  o'er  the  black  waves  to  Greece. 

Greece  I  who  can  think  of  thee,  thou  land  of  song. 
Of  science,  and  of  glory,  and  not  feel 
How  in  this  world  illustrious  thou  hast  been, 
If  triumphs  such  as  thine  may  be  pronounced 
Illustrious,  worthy  thine  own  Plato's  fame ! 

'  Thomas,  as  by  tradition  we  receive,  chose  Parthia;  Andrew,  Scythia 
{Eusehius). — *  "Scythicae  non  mitior  ara  Dianie  "  (Zwcan). —  •  See  the  ex- 
quisite tragedy  of  **  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,^^  by  Euripides.  Euripides  may  be 
alluded  to  here,  as  St  Paul  quoted  Menander. 
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Here  the  proud  Stoic  ^  spoke  of  constancy,  2S» 

Of  magnaniinitj,  ^bich  raised  the  soul 
Above  all  mortal  change  ;  of  Jove's  liigb  will ; 
Of  fate  ;■ — and  here  the  master^^  from  the  schools 
Of  human  wisdom,  to  his  votaries, 
Spoke  of  the  life  of  man  but  as  the  flower 
Blooming  to  fade  and  die  ;  alas  1  to  die. 
And  never  bloom  again  !     Vain  argument ! 

'Twas  on  that  hill,  named  of  the  fabled  lord 
Of  battle  and  of  blood,^  amid  the  shrines 
And  altars  of  the  Grecian  deities, 
Before  the  temple  of  the  Paithenon,* 
That  shone,  on  this  illustrious  hiU,  aloft. 
And  as  supreme  o*er  all  the  lesser  fanes. 
Fronting  the  proud  proficients  in  the  code 
Of  such  vain  wisdom,  vain  philosophy, 
Fearless  auiid  this  scene  of  earthly  pompj 
Eloquent,  ardent,  and  inspired  by  Heaven, 
The  loved  Apostle  stood,     With  look  upraised. 
And  hands  uplifted,  he  spoke  fervently  ; 
Spoke  of  that  God,  whose  altar  he  had  marked, 
"  The  unknown  God,"  who  dwelleth  not  on  earth, 
In  temples  made  with  hands,  but  in  the  heavens, 
'Mid  inaccessible  and  glorious  light 
In  Ilim  we  live  and  move  ;  He  giveth  life» 
And  breath,  and  all  things.     Him  alone  behoves 
To  worship  and  adore  with  prayer  and  praise. 

That  God  is  now  revealed,  who^  by  his  Son, 
Shall  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  when  earth 

^  "  Then  certain  phnosopbt'rs  of  the  Epicor^ini  and  of  the  Stoki  tti- 
ooiinlered  Iitm  **  (Acta  xviL  18), — a  singultir  aod  moit  interest  jug  cirenTn- 
stADce.  — *  Epicurus.  —  *  Th«  II 111  uf  Murs.  How  iirikiag  Ibe  cobcidcucc! 
Ovid  iay* — 

"  M»vortl*  la  Arc«/*  

— *  Tempk  ofMlQcrviif  on  the  Acropo)i«> 
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And  heaTen  Bhall  pass  awaj  ;  when  the  last  trump   ses 
Shall  8oaud  above  the  graves  of  all  who  sleep  ; 
When  all  who  sleepj  and  all  who  are  alive, 
Shall  be  caught  up  together  iu  the  clouds. 
To  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  II ho 
Whom  God  appointed  Judge  ;  who  shall  descend 
From  heaven,  with  a  shout,  and  with  the  voice 
Of  the  Archangel,  imd  the  trump  of  God, 
WhOe  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  are  blotted  out, 
And  perish  as  a  scroll ! 

As  Paul  thus  spoke — 
Spote  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead — 
*Mid  the  proud  fanes  of  pagan  deities,  sso 

At  Athens,  the  stern  Stoic  mooted  ;  the  flowers 
Seemed  withering  on  the  brow  of  that  fair  youth, 
Whom  Epicurus  taught  that  life  was  brief, 
Brief  as  those  flowers  which  in  the  garden  bloom 
Of  that  philosopher  of  earthly  blissJ 
And  what  the  moral  ?     Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
For  we  to-morrow  die.    Oh  1  heartless  creed  1 

Far  other  lessons  Cltxist's  Apostle  taught, 
Of  faith,  of  hope,  of  judgment,  in  a  world 
To  come,  of  light  and  life  beyond  the  grave.  2dO 

So  Athens,  Corinth,  ilacedonia,  heard 
The  tidings  of  salvation.^     Hark  !  the  sound 
Is  gone  forth  to  all  lands  :  the  glorious  light 
Extends — the  light  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  joy — 
The  light  from  Heaven  ;  wliilst  he,  so  falsely  called 
Tlie  God  of  Day,^  shorn  of  his  golden  haii; 
And  rays  of  morn,  shaU  leave  his  Delphian  shrine. 
Discomfited,  and  hide  his  head  in  night. 


^  Tlie  celebrated  gardens  of  Epicurus. — '  Fhilippi  and  Tlieft^loiiicat  m 
MftocdlHiiu. — *  Greciiin  Apollo, 
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The  dayspring  of  Heaven's  purer  light  hath  reached 
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Imperial  Rome  :  the  tyrant  ^  on  his  throne 

Starts ;  at  his  voice  the  famished  lion  spriDga 

And  crashes  the  pale  martyr  at  Iiis  feet ; 

While  tlie  rast  atnpliitheatre  is  hushed, 

And  not  a  sound  heard  through  the  multitude, 

But  that  dire  craah,  and  the  breath  inly  dravn. 

The  moment  It  is  heard,  from  the  still  throng 

Shuddering  ;  the  blood  streams  from  the  lion's  beard, 

Whilst  that  vast,  breathless  amphitheatre 

Bursts  into  bstant  thunders  to  the  skies. 

But  not  the  lion,  with  blood-matted  mane. 

Nor  the  fierce  fires  about  the  martyr's  stake. 

With  rolling  smoke,  that  the  winds  warp  away 

In  surges,  when  the  miserable  man 

Blackened  and  half-consumed  appears  ;  not  these, 

Nor  famine,  nor  the  sword,  nor  death,  nor  hell. 

Shall  moTc  the  Christian's  heart  or  hope,  or  fray 

Ilim,  steadfast  and  victorious,  though  he  die. 

Farther  and  farther  yet  the  light  is  spread  :  ^ 
And  thou  hast  lived  to  see  this  gospel-dawn 
Kindling  from  Asia^  like  a  beacon-flame 
Through  darkness — oh  !  more  cheering  than  the  morti. 
With  all  its  lovely  hues,  on  sea  or  shorej 
As  now  it  shines  around  us ! 


^n 


John  replied : 
Teacher  of  wisdom,  or  firom  heaven  or  earth, 
We  know  that  Paul,  our  brother  in  the  faith. 

Proclaimed  the  tidings  of  "  Him  crucified^' 
From  Rome  to  Spain  ;  but  Paul  is  in  his  grave : 
Soon  must  I  follow  him,  and  be  at  rest : 


^  Nero* — •  See  that  most  intercstmg  clmpter  in  Irerupii?,  descriptive  of  tbo 
progress  of  the  gospel  to  the  Celts^  ami  to  lUo  **  exlrvniiiiea  of  the  «arth**' 
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Who  then  shall  bear  these  tiding  of  great  joy,  sso 

To  all  the  people  of  all  lands  ? 

STRANGER. 

That  book 
Which  the  Lamb  opened,  as  a  "  fljing  roll" 
Angels  of  light  shall  bear  ^ith  wings  unseen. 
From  shore  to -shore  ;  and  thus,  though  Paul  bo  dead, 
He  still  shall  speak,  and  millions  jet  unborn 
Shall  bless  the  boon.     Thou  shalt  reveal  the  things 
That  thou  hast  seen  ;  but  that  same  book,  which  none 
In  heaven  or  earth  could  open,  but  the  Lamb, 
None  but  the  Lamb  shall  close.     Awake,  awake,       84  o 
Ye  who  now  slumber  in  the  shades  of  death  I 
Tes !  eveiy  nation  shall  confess  the  Lord  ; 
Till  all  shall  be  fulfilled,  and  there  shall  be. 
Through  the  wide  world, ''  one  Shepherd  and  one  fold/' 
For  deem  not  this  small  frith,  called  **  the  Oreat  Sea,^^ 
That  girds  jon  promontories,  girds  the  world : 
Without  is  the  great  ocean,  the  main  sea, 
Rocking  in  tempest  and  in  solitude ; 
Ten  thousand  isles  are  scattered  o'er  the  waste 
Of  those  dark  waters,  and  each  isle  and  land,  M« 

All  earth,  diall  be  one  altar ;  and  from  earth 
To  heaven  one  flame  of  incense,  and  one  voice 
Of  prayer  and  praise  and  harmon  j  shall  rise ! 

So  these  two  held  communion  on  the  shore 
Of  melancholy  Patmoe,  when  a  sound 
As  of  a  griding  chain  was  heard,  and,  \r>  I 
A  criminal  is  kneeling  at  the  feet 
Of  the  old  man  :  God  has  been  kind  to  me, 
He  cried,  and  hid  his  forehe?wl  with  his  hi^nd«. 
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Oil !  listen  to  my  tale,  and  pray  for  me.  seo 

*Twas  when  the  Roman  sentinel,  who  paced 
The  platform  of  the  dungeon  where  we  slept, 
Had  called  the  midnight  watch,  and  overhead 
Bright  Aldebarau  held  his  course  in  heaven, 
Westering  o  er  yonder  Cape,  I  waked^  and  mused 
On  my  eventful  life. 

Then  to  my  heart 
Came  words  which  I  had  heard  from  thee  :  I  wept 
Even  as  an  iufant,  and  I  smote  my  breast 
The  brave  companion  of  my  fortunes  died —  3:0 

Died  yesterday,  stern  and  irapeQitent 
As  he  lived,  pitiless ;  and,  left  alone, 
1  cried  for  mercy,  mercy  of  that  God 
Whom  thou  didst  call  thy  Father ;  and  I  prayed 
To  Christ,  and  cried,  Me — me — oh  1  pardon  me  1 
I  dare  not  lift  my  eyes.     Tbou^  father,  hear, 
I  am  a  free-born  citizen  of  Rome, 
My  name,  Pedauius,^  the  Decurion. 
When  TituH  led  his  legions  to  the  East, 
Against  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  aso 

To  raae  it  from  the  earth  ;  at  the  last  day> 
When  the  third  wall  shook  to  the  batten  yg-rams> 
Amid  the  shrieks  of  honor  and  despair, 
Flung  from  the  tottering  battlements,  a  babe 
Fell  at  my  horse's  foet.^     Famished  and  black, 
With  livid  lips  and  ghastly,  on  the  ground 
It  lay ;  when,  frantic  from  the  crowd  within, 
A  wretched  and  bereaved  woman  rushed, 
And  held  my  bridle,  fearless  of  the  awords 
That  flashed  above  her  head,     I  heard  her  cries —    aoa 
Protect  me  !— he  is  dead  I — my  child,  my  child  I 

^  S«e,  m  Jusepl^ui,  tbe  ftcoonnt  of  Fcikains.— '  Tliia  ^m.  uot  ^n  nnoomiiiiifi 
droiimatancti  duimg  die  famme  and  thla  moat  lerrible  Mege.    Seu  dimphm^ 
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Brave  soldier,  for  the  Iotc  of  God  !    I  looked  s&2 

A  moment,  there  was  famine  in  her  face. 
Wasted,  yet  beautiful*     Pitjing,  I  spoke  : 
Follow  ;  and  through  the  clouds  of  smoke  we  passed 
To  the  green  oli\^e  trees,  and  then  she  sank 
Upon  the  ground,  and,  pale  and  still  as  death. 
Lay  long — the  winds  just  stirring  her  dark  hair  : 
I  brought  her  water  from  the  spring  that  wells, 
Soft  murmuriog,  from  the  brook  of  Siloa  :  400 

She  drank,  and  fecblj  opened  her  dark  eyeSj 
Which  seemed  more  large,  for  aU  her  flesh  was  shrunk  ; 
Then  she  looked  up,  and  faintly  spoke  again  ; 
My  mother — and  my  husband— and  my  child — 
Are — ^and  she  sobbed  aloud.     By  Himj  I  cried, 
Who  rules  among  the  gods>  I  will  protect 
Thy  life  with  mine !     Her  tears  fell  fast  and  warm 
Upon  the  bloody  hand  which  held  the  sword ; 
The  other  checked  my  fierce  and  foaming  horse. 
Hark !  hark  !  a  turret  falls !  Hark  !  hark  1  again —    4io 
They  shout,  ten  thousand  voices  rend  the  skies, 
The  Temple,  the  proud  Temple  to  the  ground  ! 
The  TemplCj  the  proud  temple  to  the  dust  t 
Her  infant  she  had  taken  from  the  ground. 
To  lay  it  in  her  bosom,  while  the  tears 
FeU  on  its  folded  hands ;  but  when  she  saw 
Still  its  wan  Uvid  lips,  and  the  same  glare 
Of  its  dead  eyes,  she  turned  away  her  face, 
Half  looking  down,  half  raised  to  heaven,  and  shed 
Her  tears  no  more  :  one  baud  as  thus  she  sat,  i2o 

With  fingers  spread,  held  fast  her  infant's  arm, 
^O'er  its  right  shoulder,  while  its  arid  lips 
She  drew,  in  vain,  towards  her  open  breast^ 
Still  fearing  to  look  down  :  her  other  hand^ 
Instinctively,  she  laid  on  its  cold  feet, 
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Ab  if  to  cherish  them :  the  gouts  of  blood  lae 

Fell  heavy  from  its  matted  hair,  and  stained 

Her  bosom  ;  but  she  had  composed  its  hands, 

Which  now,  though  cold  and  dead,  each  other  clasped, 

Beneath  her  neck,  as  Hying.     So  she  sat. 

Nor  sighed,  tior  moved  her  face,  nor  shed  a  tear 

I  gently  took  the  infant  from  her  anns. 

And  buried  it  beside  the  sacred  brook, 

And  then,  with  muttered  prayer,  she  turned  and  wept^ — 

Wept,  as  bereaved  of  aU  she  loved  on  earth  ! 

Fly  1  and  I  placed  her  on  the  horse  with  me — 

Leaving  behind  the  sounds  and  sights  of  death — 

The  shrieks  of  massacre*  the  crash  of  towers 

Falling,  the  heavy  sound  of  battering-rams  : 

We  passed  the  victims,  blackening  in  the  sun,  no 

And  some,  yet  breathing,  on  the  crucifis.^ 

On,  through  the  valley  of  Jehosbaphat, 

1  spurred  my  horse  *  we  passed  the  sepulchre 

Of  Lazarus,  restored  from  the  dark  grave. 

So  those  who  own  the  faith  of  Christ  affirm, 

With  eye-balls  ghastly  glaring  in  the  light. 

At  the  loud  voice  of  Him  who  cried,  Come  forth ! 

We  held  our  eastern  way  from  Bethany, 

TiU  now  we  reached  the  "Plain  of  Blood/'^    1  paused 

A  moment,  ere  we  entered  that  sad  plain,  isa 

Ah  I  there  are  tents  upon  the  southern  edge 

Of  the  horizon  1     Fly !  it  is  the  camp 

Of  Arabs  :  see  I  with  long  and  couched  spears, 

A  troop  is  flying  o'er  the  sands  t     We  hear 

Their  cries — this  way  they  rush — this  way — 

Fly !  fly  I  and  instant,  as  an  arrow  sijeeds, 

(My  pale  companion  breatblosa,  and  scarce  field) 

'  Jews  crncifififl,  by  oiTl^r  of  Tilus,  wiihout  tlio  ndla,— *  Ailommin,  ih§ 
supposed  £oeiiG  of  lUc  woundett  traveller  hi  the  GospcL 
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We  bounded  o'er  the  desert,  till  tbe  track  4^8 

Was  lost     The  Yoiccs  died  away  :  she  sank 

Faint  in  my  arms,  and  with  her  head  decllQed 

Upon  my  breastplate.     We  will  rest  a  while ; 

For  she  was  now  so  feeble,  it  behoved 

Thus  oft  to  rest,  if  haply  she  might  feel 

Some  cool  reviving  airs  breathe  on  her  face, 

Gently;  a  few^  dry  dates  were  all  our  food. 

We  gazed  in  silence  on  the  sun,  that>  red. 

Was  sinking  now  beyond  the  lonely  sands, 

And  hurriedly  again  renewed  our  flight. 

The  track  is  lost !     Fear  not — those  are  the  bones, 

Not  of  a  murdered  traveller.     Look  out !  47a 

Is  that  a  cloud !  or  seest  thou  not  the  smoke 

Of  some  lone  cottage  on  the  hills  ?     List  I  list  I 

Is  it  the  tinkle  of  some  rivulet, 

WaaderiDg  in  solitude  1     On,  on,  my  steed  I 

We  reached  the  hills,  and,  looking  back,  beheld 

The  western  cope  of  heaven,  as  night  came  down. 

All  fiery  red.     It  was  the  light,  far  oflT, 

Of  the  proud  Temple  flaming  !     Through  the  night 

We  held  our  toiling  way,  when,  at  gray  dawn* 

We  saw,  beneath  us,  palms,  and  city  walls,  480 

And  Jordan,  slowly  flowing  to  the  south. 

Yes !  these  are  palms  and  walls  of  Jericho  ; 

But  all  was  silent  and  forsaken.     War 

Had  blown  his  trump  ;  and  Pity,  at  the  blast. 

Had  kuclt  in  tears,  and  hid  her  face  to  hear 

That  deep,  dire  groan  ;  but  it  is  heard  no  more. 

For  Silence,  Solitude,  and  Ruin  sit, 

Mocking  each  other,  at  the  city  gates* 

Here  were  no  murmurs  of  tumultuous  life  . 

AVe  joined  a  mourning  train,  that  held  their  way,       400 

Women^  and  children,  and  white-headed  men, 
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Forloni,  by  Jordan's  banks,  to  Galilee,  in 

Seeking  the  citj  of  Tiberias* 
With  many  tears,  my  poor  companion  told 
Her  tale  :  a  danghter  of  Jernsalcm 
Implored  their  pity;  and  the  daggers,  raised 
To  pierce  a  Roman  soldier  to  the  heart, 
Were  in  the  act  arrested,  for  her  sake — 
Trifosa,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
Who  OTTed  her  life  and  safety  to  his  sword.  ioo 

We  readied  the  city :  here  she  had  a  friend, 
Widowed  like  her,  who  wept  to  hear  her  tale* 
Here,  wedded,  and  by  Isracrs  laws  made  one, 
I  lived — a  fisher  toiling  with  his  net 
To  gain  our  daily  bread  ;  but  soon  my  heart 
Beat  for  a  wider  scene; — for  enterprise, 
The  soul  of  a  yonng  soldier;  and  with  thonghts 
Stirring  and  restless^  after  twelve  long  months, 
We  came,  by  Tabor,  to  the  western  sea. 
I  had  a  robber  s  cavern  at  the  foot  sio 

Of  Carrael,  and  oft  skirred  the  neighbouring  plains 
On  my  fleet  battle*horse,  with  spnrs  of  blood- 
Here  I  was  joined  by  soldiers,  desperate 
And  outcast  as  myself ;  we  were  a  band 
Of  secret  and  of  fearful  brotherhood 
That  tenanted  these  caverns.     Bnt  my  wife. 
When  we  were  absent,  and  the  cave  was  still. 
Wept,  for  the  love  of  those  who  were  no  more  ; 
Trembled,  and  wept  for  me.     When  I  returned, 
Weary,  at  night,  she  sat  and  sang  to  me  ;  620 

And  sometimes,  when  she  was  alone  whole  days, 
She  wandered  o'er  the  mountains,  gathering  flowers. 
Hyacinths,  lilies,  and  anemones  ;i 
And  when  my  hands  were  bloody,  gave  me  tbcm, 

^  Fldwera  ofCannel,  growiog  wildly. 
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With  trembling  hand,  and  sadness  in  her  looL  585 

Why  should  I  think,  or  sigh,  or  feel  remorse  1 

Was  I  not  leader  of  the  bravest  band 

That  ever  shook  their  flashing  scymitars 

Against  the  morning  san !     But,  oh !  that  look ! 

How  has  it  thrilled,  even  to  my  inmost  heart :  58o 

One  child,  the  pledge  of  warm  affection,  died, 

And  now  she  roved  in  morning  dew  no  more ; 

And  oft,  when  I  returned  with  gore-stained  brow, 

I  saw  a  strange,  sad  wandering  in  her  eyes. 

Alas !  her  gentle  mind  was  gone !     She  sang — 

She  gazed  upon  my  face — she  smiled — ^she  died — 

And  her  last  words  were,  0  Jerusalem, 

Jerusalem !     I  buried  her  in  peace, 

Without  a  name,  among  the  mountain  flowers. 

And  now  my  heart  was  hardened  as  a  rock  54o 

Against  the  world.     I  heard  no  soothing  voice  ; 

I  never  looked  upon  a  human  face 

With  tenderness  again ;  a  darker  shade 

Of  passions  gathered  on  my  lonely  heart, 

Till  love,  and  charity,  and  pity  died. 

I  may  not  say  what  I  have  seen  and  done  : 

Here  I  have  lived  a  fettered  slave  seven  years ; 

Here  thy  mild  voice  has  called  back  to  my  heart 

Sad  recollections.     Father, — and  he  knelt 

And  kissed  his  withered  hand,  and  cried  again,         550 

Oh !  father,  pray  for  me ! 

The  stranger  stood 
Unmoved,  but  tears  were  on  the  old  man's  cheek, 
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PART  THIRD. 


The  aomndK^f  an  approieUtng  storm— Visby,  etc* 


The  east  is  overcast ;  the  nearer  isles 

Are  hidden  by  a  sudden  spleen  ;   the  clouds 

Upon  Elijahs  promontory^  noiF 

Are  mustering  gloomily  ;  there  is  a  sound 

Of  rain,  and  as,  i^ith  intemiptcd  gusts. 

The  winds  are  risings  a  long  murmur  corner 

More  hollow,  from  the  seas  ;  at  times  a  \yail, 

At  distancCj  seems  to  mingle  with  the  wind, 

Audibly  ;  cTcn  the  sea-bu'ds  oa  the  clilFs 

Cower,  while  the  sounds  as  of  a  trump  are  heanl,        lo 

Prophetical  and  sad*     Let  us  retire, 

For  Sagittarius  rules  the  wayward  yean^ 

Pensive,  they  both  retired  into  the  cave. 
The  eyes  of  John  were  heavy,  and  ere  long 
He  sank  into  deep  slumber^  hke  a  child, 
Hushed  by  the  ocean  sounds  ;  and  now  arose 
Visions  more  dark  and  tenible.     He  saw 
The  Lamb  of  God  open  the  book.     Hark !  hark  1 
The  thunder  and  the  tempest  roll !     John  saw 
Four  cherubims,  and  they  saidj  Come  and  see  1  to 

He  looked,  and,  behold !  on  a  white  horse 
Sat  one  who  had  a  bow,  and  he  there  was  crowned ; 
And  with  hii*  bow,  and  crowned,  he  went  forth* 
'*  Conquering  and  to  conquer," 

Hai'k !  a  moan 
Comes  up  from  all  the  earth  I     The  second  seal 

^  TEie  higliesC  point  of  the  yand.— ■  It  should  bo  rcmeiobeir^,  ihni  DomH 
tlaQ  was  muj^ered  on  the  l&t!i  of  October  ]  tbia  coitld  not  h^vv  been  kiiawit  «l 
PattDoa  bifarc  the  beginning  of  NoveintHjr, 
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Is  opened^  and  the  second  cherubim  sr 

Cries^  Come  and  see !     Behold  another  horse, 

And  it  is  red ;  ^  and  he  vho  sits  thereou 

Is  like  a  warrior,  waving  in  his  hand 

The  sword  of  slaughter ;  so  he  goeth  forth 

To  kill  and  to  destroy,  and  '^  to  take  peace 

From  all  the  earth.''    Listen  I  for  the  third  seal 

Is  opening  now,  and  the  third  cherubim 

Cries,  Come  and  see  I    Then  said  a  voice  to  John, 

What  dost  thou  see  1 

JOHN. 

Lo  I  a  black  horse  appears — 
Its  rider  has  a  balance  in  his  hand. 
Ride  on — ^ride  on  1    Justice  and  Equity 
Visit  the  earth,  with  Plenty.*  40 

The  fourth  seal 
Is  opened  now,  and  the  fourth  cherubim 
Cries,  Come  and  see  I 

VOICE. 

What  seest  thou  ? 


And  rider  ? 


JOHN. 


VOICE. 


A  pale  hoi'se — 


JOHN. 

Yes — a  dire  anatomy. 
As  he  rides  oh,  nations  with  terror  shriek — 
Death  !  and  the  gulf  of  hell  shoots  out  its  flame 

A  Applied,  generally,  lo  the  conquesU  of  Trajaii.  — '  Allusive,  as  generally 
oonoeived,  to  the  Emperor  Severua. 
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After  tbe  footfall  of  that  ghastly  horse,  io 

The  rider  shouts,  and  haggard  Famine  crawls, 
With  wan  and  wasted  visage,  from  her  cave  ; 
And  Pestilence,  apeediog  unseen  in  air. 
Breathes,  and  ten  thousand  perish,  and  wild  beasta 
Howl  in  the  city  of  the  dead,  and  feed 
Upon  the  black  and  couBtless  carcases,^ 
Low  thunders  rolled,  and  sounds  of  woe  were  lieard, 
When  the  fifth  seal  was  opened  ,  and  John  saw 
A  burning  altar,  and  beneath  if^  souls 
Of  those  who  had  been  slain — the  witnesses, 
Confessing  Christ  in  torments,  and  they  cried» 
How  long,  0  Lord,  holy,  and  just^  and  true, 
Dost  thou  not  judge — judge  and  avenge  our  cauael 
And  robes  of  white  were  given  to  each  of  them^ 
And  a  voice  said,  Oh !  rest  ye  yet  a  w^hUe^ 
Rest  ye  till  persecution's  cup  be  drained  ; 
The  judgment  leave  to  Him  who  sits  in  heaven. 
The  thunders  louder  rolled,  as  the  sixth  seal 
Was  opened*     Ah  !  the  sun  is  black  above 
As  sackcloth,  and  the  round  moon  red  as  blood  ;        70 
Earth  rocks  from  east  to  west ;  the  stars  are  faUen, 
And  fallings  as  the  fig-tree  casts  its  figa^ 
When  shaken  by  the  mighty  hurricane^ 
Heaven  is  departing,  like  a  scroll  ;  the  kings, 
And  the  chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men, 
Bondmen  and  free,  have  hid  them  in  the  caves, 
And  mountains,  and  dark  places  of  the  earthy 
And  to  the  mountains  and  the  rocks  they  cry. 
Fall  on  us  1  hide  us — hide  us  from  the  face 
Of  the  incensed  Lamb,  for  his  great  day  so 

Of  wrath  is  come,  aad  who  on  earth  may  stand  I  ^ 

1   ^^  To  kill  wilh  fiwordi  Anil  ^itli  hmigt^r,  and  w!lh  deathn,  and  wilU  tht 
htmUijfiiH  eartli**  (ftsv.  ?l  3)*—*  Ron  iy* 
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And  after  this,  Jolin  saw  four  angels  stand 


B2 


On  the  four 


I 


k 


I 
I 


of  the  earth  ;  thcj  held 


comers 

The  rushiDg  winds,  that  not  a  wind  should  blow 
Tumultuous  on  the  earth,  or  on  the  sea. 
Whilst  they  stood  silent ;  then  with  radiant  wings, 
Bright  as  the  sun  ascendiDg  from  the  east^ 
Another  glorious  angel  came,  who  bore 
Thy  Beal,  0  living  God ;  and  a  loud  Toice 
To  the  four  angels  cried.  Hurt  not  the  earth  m 

Or  seas,  till  on  their  foreheads  we  have  sealed 
The  ser?ants  of  our  God.     And  they  were  sealed 
Of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel     After  tlila, 
A  multitude  which  no  man  on  the  earth 
Could  number,  of  all  nations  and  all  tonguea* 
Clothed  in  white  robes,  and  bearing  in  their  hands 
Falma,  as  triumphant,  stood  before  the  throne 
Of  glory,  and  before  the  Lamb  of  God, 
And  cried  aloud,  Salvation  to  our  God, 
Which  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,^         lOO 
And  all  the  angels  stood  about  the  throne, 
The  elders,  and  the  mighty  cherubims, 
And  on  their  faces  fell,  before  the  throne, 
And  worshipped  God,  and  cried  aloud,  Amen  : 
Blessing  and  glory,  wisdom,  honour,  power. 
Be  to  our  God,  for  ever  and  for  ever! 

Then  seemed  that  one  among  the  elders  spake 
To  John,  and  said.  What  are  these  multitudes 
Who  bear  triumphant  palms,  all  clothed  in  white  ? 
John  answered,  Sir,  thou  knowest     He  replied,         no 
These  are  victorious  saints,  who  have  come  out 
From  the  great  tribulatiouj  and  have  w^ashed 
Their  bloody  garments,  and  have  made  them  white — 

cross ; 


through 


upon 
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Therefore  they  stand  before  the  throne  of  God,  115 

And  in  his  temple  serve  him  day  and  nighty 
And  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell 
Among  them.     Thej  shall  hunger  now  no  more, 
Nor  thirst ;  the  sun  shall  cheer  them,  but  not  burn  ; 
The  Lamb  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  forth   120 
To  pleasant  pastures,  and  to  fountains  bright, 
And  from  their  eyelids  wipe  away  all  tears 
For  ever 

There  w^as  silence  in  the  heavens^ 
When  the  seventh  seal  was  opened^  and  John  saw 
Seven  angels  standing  by  the  throne  of  God, 
Having  seven  trumpets ;  and  an  angel  came, 
Who,  hovering,  with  a  golden  censer,  stood 
Before  an  altar,  and  the  smoke  went  up. 
Of  incense,  from  the  altar.     These  are  prayers  ito 

Of  all  the  saints  on  earth — prayers  which  ascend, 
Like  iocense,  from  the  censer  in  the  hand 
Of  that  bright  angel,  to  the  throne  of  God. 
Ah  I  he  has  cast  his  censer  to  the  earth  ; 
And  suddenly  the  earthquake  and  the  storm 
Awoke,  and  through  the  darkness,  roUcd  and  Sashed 
Beep  thunders  and  the  lightning  ;  and,  behold  t 
The  seven  angels  lift  their  trumpets  high, 
Lift,  and  prepare  to  sound     And  now  the  first 
Sounds^ — and  there  follows  instant  hail,  and  tire         no 
Mingled  with  blood,  which  on  the  earth  was  cast ; 
So  that  the  trees  stood  bare  and  desolate, 
And  the  green  grass  was  withered  and  burnt  up. 

The  second  angel  sounded,  and,  behold  1 
A  burning  mountain  cast  into  the  sea. 
The  thiiYJ  part  of  all  creatures  in  the  sea 
Died,  a  third  part  of  all  tbe  ships  that  sailed 
Upon  the  sea  was  smitten  and  destroyed. 
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And  the  third  aogel  sounded  ;  and  there  fell         ua 
A  star  from  heaTca*     It  fell  on  the  third  part 
Of  riFcrs,  and  the  fountains  of  the  deep ; 
And  swollen  and  livid  carcases  were  left. 
Weltering,  beside  the  dark,  blood-heaving  sea. 

And  the  fourth  angel  sounded ;  and  the  sun 
For  the  third  part  was  smittenj  and  the  moon 
For  the  third  part  was  darkened  ;  and  John  saw 
And  heard  an  angel  flying  in  mid  heaven, 
And  crying  with  a  mighty  TOica,  Woe*  woe, 
Woe  to  the  earthy  by  reason  of  the  voice 
Of  the  three  trumpets  that  are  yet  to  sound  !  leo 

And  the  fifth  trumpet  sounded  ;  and  John  saw 
A  star  fall  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth ; 
And  to  the  angel  of  the  star  was  given 
The  key  that  shuts  the  nethermost  abyss 
Upon  the  groans  of  those  that  groan  therein. 
The  pit  is  opened,  and  the  volumed  smoke. 
Shooting  red  flames,  as  from  a  furnace,  rolls. 
And  out  of  it  there  issued  crawling  things,^ 
Like  scorpions  ;  but  they  had  no  power  to  Imrt 
The  green  grass  of  the  earth,  but  those  alone  ito 

Who  on  their  foreheads  had  no  seal  of  heaven  : 
These  shall  seek  death,  but  find  him  not,  for  death 
Shall  fly  from  them,  when  they  most  pray  to  die. 
Like  horses  trained  for  battle,  a  dire  troop 
Comes  sounding  ;  on  their  heads  are  crowus^  like  gold ; 
Faces  are  theirsj  like  men  ;  and  they  have  hair 
As  women,  and  teeth  white  and  terrible 
As  lions  ;  and  their  iron  breastplates  shake, 
With  hurtling  noise  ;  the  sounding  of  their  wings 
Is  as  the  chariots  and  the  steeds  of  war,  iso 

1 1  mmt  refer  to  tlie  eonimentaton  in  gent^nU  for  m  iDiuUitloii  of  tl)ei€ 

ftHklDg  pfti8^gGfl« 
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Rushing  to  the  thick  wan      Who  is  their  king  t 


ist 


Apollyon,  angel  of  the  deep  abyss- 
One  woe  13  past^  yet  two  more  woea  remain  ; 
For  the  sixth  angel  sounded,  and  John  heard 
A  voice  like  thunders  :  The  four  angela  loose, 
In  the  great  river  of  Euphrates  bound. 
And  the  four  giant  angels  are  unbound. 
And  they  go  forth  to  slaughter*     And  John  saw 
The  horses  in  the  vision,  and  he  saw 
Those  who  sat  on  them,  with  breastplates  of  fire,       m 
Of  jacinth,  and  of  sulphur  ;  and  the  heads 
Of  the  gaunt  horses  were  as  lions*  heads, 
And  from  their  months  issued  red  fire  and  smoke* 
But  men  repented  not,  nor  turned  away 
From  theii*  dark  idols,  or  their  sorceries. 
From  worshipping  their  gods  of  gold,  or  stone, 
Or  brass,  or  silver !     Hush  1  the  sound  of  wings ! 
Another  mighty  angel  comes  from  heaven, 
And  lights  on  earth,  clothed  in  a  radiant  cloud 
There  is  a  rainbow  on  his  head  ;  his  face  200 

Is  as  the  orient  sun  ;  his  feet  appear 
Pillars  of  fire  ;  in  his  right  hand  a  book. 
He  sets  his  right  foot  on  the  seas,  his  left 
(Tpon  the  earth,  and  cries,  with  a  loud  voice, 
Till  the  world  shrinks ;  and  when  he  thus  has  cried, 
Seven  thunders  answer,  uttering  to  heaven 
Their  voices. 

Then  the  angel  said  to  John, 
Art  thou  about  to  write  ?     Seal  up  the  things 
Wluch  the  seven  thunders  uttered:  write  them  not.  210 
Tlie  angel  w|iich  John  saw  stand  on  the  seas, 
And  on  the  earth,  raised  his  right  hand  to  heaTeSi 
And  swore  by  Him  which  Hveth,  who  shall  live 
For  ever  and  for  aver^ — swore  by  Him 
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I 


I 


Who  made  the  hearen,  the  earth,  and  all  therein,      si 5 

That  time  shall  be  no  more  :  the  mystery 

Of  God  shall  be  concluded  in  the  days 

Of  this  last  angel's  Toice,     That  awful  voice 

John  heard  entranced  ;  and  the  Toice  said  to  him, 

Take  from  the  angeVs  hand, — the  hand  of  bim  2i0 

Who  staudeth  on  the  seas  and  on  the  earth, — 

That  book  thou  markcst  open  in  his  hand. 

That  book,  the  rapt  Apostle  cried,  that  book  I 

The  angel  mildly  answered.  Let  thy  heart 

Feed  on  it ;  sweet  and  bitter  it  shall  be, 

And  thou  shalt  prophesy  of  things  to  comet 

Of  dark  things  yet  to  be  upon  the  earth. 

The  seventh  angel  lifted  high  his  trump, 
And  sounded  ;  when  from  heaven  a  voice  was  heard — 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world  they  are  become  230 

The  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  liis  Christ : 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  he  shall  reign* 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Now  the  ark 
Of  God  appeared  ;  and  round  about  the  ark 
There  was  a  rainbow  stealing  through  the  rain. 
The  ark  of  the  new  covenant :  and,  lo  I 
A  shining  company  stood  with  the  Lamb 
Upon  Mount  Zion,  and  a  song  was  heard 
Of  harpers,  harping  a  new  song — the  song  240 

Of  life  and  immortality.     And  John 
Then  heard  a  voice — a  voice  from  heaven,  which  said. 
Write,  write.  From  henceforth  blessed  are  the  dead 
Which  in  the  Lord  shall  die,  for  they  shall  rest 
From  all  their  labours !     Blessed  are  the  dead ! 

The  shadows  are  departed ;  horse  and  trump 
Are  seen  and  heard  no  more  ;  the  trumpet's  clang 
Dies  far  away :  the  Apostle  turned  and  prayed, 
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With  eyes  upraised  ;  and  now,  for  pealiog  trumps,   24» 

Heard  in  the  wind  tb^^  lessening  sound  of  harps, 

StiU  lessening,  and  still  lessening,  tiU  the  care 

Was  silent ;  and  the  stirring  ^inda  without 

Alone  were  heard^  like  sweet,  sad  melodies, 

Remembered  in  old  times  ;  whilst  he  who  stood 

Beside  him  watched  ;  and  after,  as  the  day 

Slowly  declined,  they  two  conTcrsing  sat. 

Conversing  of  God*8  judgment — of  the  voice 

Which  said  to  man  the  sinner.  Dust  thou  art, 

And  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return — of  death, 

And  immortality  through  Christ  restored ;  s«o 

So  they  deceived  the  time,  till  John,  oppressed 

With  sights  and  sounds  so  terrible*  lay  down» 

And  sank  to  sleep,  not  to  awake  till  dawn. 


PART  FOURTH, 


Jlonjliig— Roman  Coinmander— Vision — Bubyloil — Kew  Jennrnkm — Eveoilg 

— Nigbl  Socue — Stars— TempmiiQii—Bn^am. 


John  woke  from  dumberj  when  the  early  trump 
R^ng  from  the  Roman  camp  below,  at  break 
Of  the  gray  dawn ;  and  when  the  sun  arose* 
After  hm  orisons  to  Heaven,  he  sat 
On  the  rude  atone  before  his  cave,  and  marked 
His  staff  and  form  sliadowed  against  the  rock. 
Watching  the  fitful  gleams  that,  here  and  therep 
Chequered  the  pale  jEgean,  far  away; 
While  he,  who  never  left  his  side^  appeared 
Now  more  majestic,  as  the  beams  of  day 
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Shone  on  his  waving  tresses,  when  he  raised  ii 

His  look  to  heaven,  and  stood  sublime  in  light. 
Bat  see,  with  vitis^  of  command,  and  plume 
And  crest,  in  momentary  sunshine  bright, 
The  praefect  of  the  Roman  guard  approach. 
Hail,  father,  hail !  he  cried 

And  hail  to  thee, 
The  old  man  answered,  mildly.     Art  thou  come 
With  tidings  from  the  Mistress  of  the  World  ? 

BOMAN  COKMANDEB. 

The  world's  great  sun  is  set — Csesar  is  dead  I  20 

JOHN. 

Csesar  I     Ah  I  in  my  dream  did  I  not  see 
Hi3  shadow  stem  and  sad ;  the  purple  robe 
Dropping  with  blood ! 

SOMAN  COMMANDEB. 

Why,  was  he  not  a  god  ? — 
So  he  proclaimed  himself — a  god  on  earth  1 
Giving  command  that  altars  to  his  name 
Should  blaze,  as  to  great  Jupiter  I    Old  man, 
Art  thou  not  prisoner  for  gainsaying  this  1  ^ 
But,  father,  if  a  soldier  might  pronounce. 
With  all  respect  to  thy  gray  hairs,  I  deem  so 

The  sole,  imperial  master  of  the  world 
Might  worthier  claim  that  title,  than  a  man 
Mocked,  scourged — ay,  scourged! — and  crucified  with 
thieves  I 
Rose  and  ascended  into  heaven  I  replied 
The  meek  old  man — a  hectic  on  his  cheek — 

1  The  ensign  of  militaiy  command  in  tbe  Roman  legions.—'  This  seems  no 
improbable  caose. 
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Rose,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  to  sit 

At  the  right  hand  of  God,  from  thence  to  come. 

Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead  1     Proud  soldier,  hear^ — 

Hear  how  a  prisoner  for  Jesus  Christ 

Can  answer  thee  I 

When  King  Agrippa  sat 
Upon  his  throne,  in  oriental  state, 
Surrounded  by  the  Roman  soldiery. 
With  axe  and  fasces  of  imperial  sway, 
Fair  Berenice  seated  on  his  right, 
And  on  his  left  Festus  the  governor, 
Paul,  a  poor  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Before  him  stood,  in  chains  ;  and  as  be  apoka 
Of  "  resurrection,"  and  the  world  to  come, 
He  cried.  King  of  the  Jcwa^  dost  thou  believe 
The  prophets  1     Yes  I  I  know  thou  dost  believe. 
The  king,  with  faltering  voice,  tremblingly  cried, 
Paul,  Paul,  thou  dost  persuade  even  me,  almost — 
To  be  a  Christian  !     Paul,  with  lifted  hand 
And  steadfast  look,  thus  answered  bira,  Almost! 
Oh  I  would  that  the  whole  world  were  not  *'  almost,'* 
But  "'  altogether  '*  such  as  I  am  now, 
Except  these  bonds. 

Soldier,  I  say  the  same. 
But  bie  thee  to  thy  eagle  ;  I  am  here, 
A  poor  old  man,  like  Paul,  a  prisoner, 
And  thou,  an  officer  of  mighty  Rome ; 
Yet  would  I  pray  to  God,  that  thou  niay'gt  be» 
Oh !  not  "  almost,''  but  "  altogether,''  such 
As  I  am  now,  except  these  few  gray  hairs. 
Old  age,  and  many  sorrows  ;  yet  even  here 
My  soul  hath  been  sustained  by  11  im  who  said^ 
La !  I  am  with  you  alway,  and  I  know 
He  still  is  with  me*    I  have  heard  his  voic©. 
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And  seen  his  look  of  glory  and  of  love  U 

Turned  on  me,  in  this  solitude  ;  and  he — 

He  who  did  shndder  with  me  at  the  Toice 

Of  thj  bold  blasphemy,  here  lately  came 

With  words  of  comfort,  and  these  aged  eyes 

Hare  seen  the  things  that  must  hereafter  be  ; 

Yet  knowj  stern  soldier,  if  ray  days  were  passed 

Lonely  as  hopeless,  I  would  not  exchange 

These  few  gray  hairs  for  thy  gi'cen  laurel  crowD — 

This  solitude,  for  living  Ca3sar's  throne, 

Or  Caesar's  subject  world  I  m 

The  soldier  turned 
Disdainful,  and  bis  crest  shook  in  the  wind ; 
Then,  lifting  high  his  ensign  of  command. 
He  bade  the  trumpet  sound  the  second  watch, 
John  knelt,  and  prayed^  Thy  kingdom  come»  0  Lord  I 
Then  he  who  stood  beside  Lim,  spoke  unmoTed  ; 
Rome — Rome  shall  be  no  more  I    At  dead  of  night, 
Hark  1  the  barbarian  trump  ;  Jerusalem 
Shall  be  aTenged  ;  and  those  of  distant  days. 
Pondering  the  fate  of  empires,  there  shall  come  so 

To  muse  upon  the  fragments  of  her  might, 
Her  ancient  glory  passed  as  morning  clouds, 
And  tremble  for  the  judgments  of  the  Lord 
In  all  the  world  I 

Now  to  the  cave  retire, 
For  other  visions  of  the  things  to  come, 
And  other  fearful  shadows,  must  thou  see. 

John  sat,  and  held  his  hands  upon  his  brow ; 
The  earth  seems  to  retire,  and  all  the  sounds 
Of  tumult  and  of  woe  at  once  to  cease.  lOo 

Then  John  was  in  the  Spirit^  and  he  saw 
Seven  angels,  and,  beneath,  a  sea  of  glass 
Mingled  with  fire  i  and  on  the  sea  of  glass 
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Those  who  had  gained,  on  earth,  the  Tictorr  lu 

Orer  the  beast,  all  standiDg  on  the  sea 

Of  glass,  and  in  their  hands  the  harps  of  God, 

And  thus  they  sung.  Oh  I  great  and  marvellous 

Art  thou,  Alraighty  God,  and  just  and  true 

Are  all  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints  I    Amen, 

Now  from  the  temple  a  loud  Voice  was  heard,         iw 
Which  said  to  the  seven  angels,  Go  your  ways. 
Pour  out  t^e  Tials  of  the  wrath  of  God 
Upon  the  cartb*'^     Then  on  the  men  which  bore 
The  mark  upon  their  foreheads  of  the  beast 
Or  fell  down  to  his  image,  noisome  sores 
And  plague-spots  fell. 

The  second  angel  poured 
His  \ial  on  the  sea,  and  it  became 
The  blood  of  a  dead  man  ;  and  every  thing 
Which  had  the  breath  of  life  died  in  the  sea.  120 

And  the  third  angel  poured  his  vial  out 
Upon  the  rivers,  and  fresh  fountains  clear, 
And  they  became  red  blood.     And  then  John  heard. 
In  trance,  the  angels  of  the  waters  say, 
Righteous  art  thou,  0  Lord !  and  righteously, 
0  thou  which  art,  and  was,  and  which  shall  be. 
Thus  hast  thou  judged,  for  they  have  shed  the  blood 
Of  prophets  and  of  saints  I     A  voice  replied. 
From  out  the  altar,  Even  so,  0  Lord  I 
Abnighty  God,  thy  judgments  are  most  true  1  lao 

And  the  fourth  angel  poured  his  vial  out 
Upon  the  sun,  and  power  was  given  to  him 
To  scorch  men  with  the  fire,  and  they  blasphemed 
The  name  of  God,  and  still  repented  not, 
Looking  with  gnashing  teeth  upon  the  sun. 

And  the  fifth  angel  poured  his  vial  out 
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Upon  the  kingdom  of  tlie  beast,  and,  lo ! 
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The  kingdom  of  the  beast  at  once  was 

But  men  repented  not — eTcn  while  they  gnaired 

Their  tongues  for  pain,  blaspheming  God  in  hearen 

And  the  sixth  angel  poured  his  rial  out 
Where  the  great  river  of  Euphrates  rolls, 
And  it  was  quick  dried  up^  and  so  became 
A  highwaj'  for  the  armies  of  the  east, 
And  for  the  kings  of  earth,  and  the  whole  worlds 
Gathering  to  battle,  on  the  dreadful  day 
Of  the  iDcensed  Lord,  into  a  place 
Called  **  Armageddon  "  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

And  the  seventh  angel  poured  his  vial  out 
Into  the  air,  and  a  loud  ?oice  was  heard 
Out  of  the  temple  8  inmost  shrine,  which  cried, 
All  is  fulfilled !     At  once  an  earthquake  shook 
The  ground,  and  bghtoinga,  red  and  terrible, 
Flashed,  and  the  thunders  rolled  along  the  sky, 
And  strauge  and  fearful  voices  in  the  air 
Were  heard*  so  dreadful  was  that  storm.     Aghast, 
The  nations  fell ;  and  the  great  Babylon 
Came  in  remembrance  before  God,  to  pour 
On  her  the  fierceness  of  his  wakened  wrath. 

And  now  John  saw  another  angel  fly  uo 

In  cloudsj  and  coming  down  with  power  from  heaven 
Unto  the  earth  ;  and  all  the  earth  beneath 
Was  lighted  with  his  glory,  and  lie  cried, 
With  the  loud  voice  of  judgment,  Babylon 
The  great  is  fallen  I     And  then  another  voice 
Answered,  Come  out  of  her !     Hath  she  not  said, 
I  sit  a  queen,  mighty  as  Ashtoreth  1 
The  kings  of  earth  shall  tremble  when  they  see 
The  smoke  of  her  great  torment ;  they  shall  stand 
Afar  off  from  her  burning,  and  shall  cry,  iro 
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That  mighty  city,  Babylon,  alas !  in 

In  one  hour  is  her  judgment  come  !     The  voice 

Of  harpers  and  of  tnimpeters  no  more 

Shall  in  her  streets  be  heard  :  the  blood  of  saints, 

Of  prophets,  and  of  martyrs,  is  arenged  I 

The  cries  are  heard,  the  smoke  is  eeen^  no  more. 

And  after  this,  John  lifted  np  his  eyes, 
And  heard  the  Toice  of  mighty  companiesj 
Which  sang  and  shouted,  Alleluia!  reign 
For  ever.  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings !  no 

Salyation,  honour,  glory,  power,  and  praise. 
Be  unto  thee^  0  Lordl  for  thou  bast  judged 
With  righteousness  1     They,  with  acclaiming  voice. 
Still  sang  and  shouted.  Alleluia — reign 
For  ever,  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings ! 
Heard  through  the  empyrean,  the  great  voice 
Again  went  up,  whilst  ail  the  courts  of  heaven 
Rang,  Alleluia !  glory  be  to  thee. 
Glory  and  power,  Lord  God  Omnipotent  !* 

Then  the  heaven  opened,  and,  behold!  a  horse      im 
As  white  as  snow,  and  he  who  sat  thereon 
Was  called  "  Tme  and  Faithful ;"  on  his  head 
Were  crowns  on  crowns,  and  underneath  a  name 
Which  no  man  knew,  save  he  who  bore  that  name. 
His  vesture  was  a  robe  of  blood,  and  they 
AVho  follow^ed  him  proclaimed,  The  Word  of  God  ! 
And  all  the  heavenly  armies  followed  him 
On  horses  white  like  his ;  and  on  his  robe 
Was  written — King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

The  pomp  is  passed,  and  now  John  raised  his  eyes, 
And  saw  an  angel  standing  in  the  sun,  tm 

The  angel  in  his  watch  looked  down  to  earthy 
And  at!  the  aimies  of  the  earth  came  forth 

1  Rev,  atii. 
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To  irar  mih  the  bright  chivalrj  of  heaTcn,  204 

And  Him  who  sat  on  the  white  hoisel     And,  lo! 

Before  the  mighty  cherubims  adraDced 

Michael,  the  great  archangel,  while  a  ahout 

Ran^  that  the  eun  in  hearen  might  seem  to  stand 

Still  at  a  sound  so  terrible.     Opposed 

To  the  great  armies  of  the  liYing  God,  2i<i 

Frown  the  Satanic  host,  far  as  the  eye 

Can  reach  ;  and  horses  black  as  night, 

And  spectre  armies,  led*  in  fronts  by  Death, 

Appear,  receding  into  farther  depths 

Of  blackness  ;  while,  anon,  a  dragon^  scaled. 

Moves  weltering  onward     Michael,  from  the  rankg 

Of  chembim  advancing,  lifts  on  high 

His  mace,  and  full  on  the  scaled  dragon^s  crest 

Snutes.     At  his  feet  the  dragon  lay,  and,  lo  I 

The  sable  phantom-horsemen  at  the  sight  t» 

Are  Tanished.     Raise  the  rictor-song  to  Him 

Who  rides  on  the  white  hor^,  and  to  his  God 

In  heaven,  for  the  great  dragon  is  cast  down 

Into  the  bottomless  and  burning  lake ! 

Another  angel,  with  white  waring  plnme. 
Descends ;  an  iron  chain  is  in  his  hand^ 
And  the  dark  key  of  destiny,  which  shuts 
The  bottomless  abyss,  from  whence  the  smoke 
Ascends — ascends,  but  not  a  groan  is  heard. 
The  ancient  dragon  is  cast  down,  and  bound —  2sa 

Bonnd  for  a  thousand  years,  in  chains^  and  thrown, 
Howlingj  into  that  nethermost  abyss  ; 
While  mercy,  equity^  and  peace,  and  truths 
like  angel  forms,  visit  the  earth,  and  move. 
Radiant  as  light,  among  the  sons  of  men. 
And  only  sounds  are  heard  of  harmonies. 
Such  as  in  heaven  are  sung  about  the  throne* 
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O'er  whicli,  in  dewy  ligbt,  the  rainbow  bends. 

The  trump  of  banoered  war,  the  sighs  and  groans 

Of  miserable  slaves,  that  rise  from  earth, 

In  one  deep  raurmur,  to  high  heaven,  are  ceased ; 

For  loYe  and  mercj  walk  among  mankind, 

And  so  shall  walk,  till  the  last  trump  shall  sound. 

Now  a  new  heaven  and  new  earth  appear ; 
Andj  coming  down  from  heaven^  even  as  a  bride 
Adorned  to  meet  her  husband^  John  beheld 
The  City  of  the  New  Jenisalem, 
Glittering  beyond  the  clouds  i  and  then  ho  heard 
A  voice  from  a  bright  cloud.  The  Lord  shall  come 
And  dwell  with  men,  and  he  shall  be  their  God  ;       sso 
And  God  shall  wipe  from  every  eye  the  tear. 
And  death  shall  be  no  more  I 

John  spread  his  hands. 
And  cried,  with  eyes  upraised  to  heaven,  Oh  !  stay, 
Visions  of  bliss  1     I  am  bowed  down  with  age, 
Forloru  on  eartli,  and  I  have  tarried  long 
Alone  and  sad.     Oh !  come,  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1 
A  voice  replied,  Thou  shalt  be  where  he  is  I 

Hark  I  'twas  the  billow  beating  on  the  rocks 
Of  melancholy  PatmoSj  and  John  wept,  fiO 

As,  slowly  fading,  like  a  summer  dream. 
He  saw  the  towers,  and  gates,  and  palaceSi 
Of  New  Jerusalem  fade  in  the  clouds 
Of  eve,  which  shot  its  glcamiug  pinnacles 
Aloft  in  the  pale  sky,  and  flushed  the  track 
Of  the  sun's  westering  orb  with  crimson  light 

As  the  sun  sunk,  the  sound  of  trump  and  horn 
Shrilled,  and  the  old  man,  starting  from  his  trance, 
Beheld  below  the  cave  the  Roman  troop, 
Stationed  to  guard  the  island  criminals,  i7d 
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Wind  nhw,  in  martial  file,  with  baDners  spread,        an 
ReturniDg  to  their  tenta 

Ah !  where  are  now 
The  temples  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
Glittering  amid  the  clouds  of  parting  day? 
Gone,  like  the  rack  ;  and  Patmos'  dreary  isle 
And  melancholy  caves  return  the  sound 
Of  marching  men,  and  the  hoarse  Roman  trump. 
The  Apostle  to  the  entrance  of  his  cave, 
The  laat  remaining  light  on  his  gray  hairs,  280 

Comes  slowly  forth^  and  rests  upon  his  staff. 
When  the  rock-pigeon,  at  the  trump  disturbed. 
Flew  to  his  withered  hand*     With  plumed  crest 
Upon  his  brazen  helmet,  holding  high 
The  ensign  of  command,  an  eagle  borne 
Before  him,  on  a  spear,  the  prsefect  leads 
His  legionary  band  ;  and  as  aloft 
The  banoei's  wave,  and  shields  and  corslets  throw 
Back  a  pale  glimmer,  mark  a  mournful  train 
Of  fettered  men  move  sullenly,  with  whom,  2skj 

Thoughtful,  and  with  his  hands  upon  his  breast, 
His  eyes,  at  times,  uplifted  to  the  heavens, 
One,  as  a  soldier  worn  with  toil,  but  marked 
With  a  stem  sadness  on  his  manly  brow. 
Comes  dlently,  a  tear  on  his  dark  cheek. 
Near  him,  a  youth,  wan  and  emaciate, 
Leans  on  a  female,  by  his  side,  in  bloom 
Of  youthful  beauty  ;  while,  at  intervals, 
Whene'er  the  trumpet  ceased  to  ring,  is  heard 
The  breath  of  mutteringt  and  the  clank  of  chains.      300 
I      John  aighed,  and,  turning  to  the  stranger,  said 
(For  both  wore  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave) : 
Bven  to  this  desert  spot  in  the  lone  waves, 
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War,  and  the  ensigns  and  the  sounds  of  war, 
Have  reached. 

His  guest  illustrious,  with  a  smile. 
Answered :  Yet  this  is  the  mere  miniickrj 
Of  that  appalhng  spectacle^  that  fills 
The  world  3  wide  scene  with  havoc  and  with  blood  ; 
The  murmur  of  whose  mightj  coil  goes  up 
Still  to  the  ear  of  Heaven*     So  man,  the  worm, 
Preys  on  his  fellow-worm.     Turn  from  the  earth, 
As  gradual  evening  shades  the  sinking  scene, 
And  think  upon  its  sins  and  strife  no  more. 

Come,  let  us,  on  the  stone,  before  the  cave, 
For  all  above  is  still  and  glorious. 
Sit  down,  and  watch  the  stars  as  tbej  steal  out» 
One  after  one,  and  garnish  the  pale  cope 
Of  heaven.     How  bright  the  troops  of  Hesper  shine. 
Above  the  shadow  of  yon  farther  rock. 
Whose  western  side  is  lustrous ;  for  the  moon. 
Ascending  in  her  car  of  glory,  casts 
A  meditative  and  a  solemn  light 
From  cape  to  cape  1    Look !  there  is  Helice»^ 
Watched  by  the  Grecian  traders  of  the  deep- 
How  clear  she  shines  to-night  above  the  sea  1 
High  in  the  zenith,  here  and  there,  apart, 
Some  solitary  stars,  now  scarce  discerned, 
Seem  to  retire  into  the  farthest  space, 
As  if  to  shun  the  prouder  planet's  gaze, 
Each  in  his  watch,  with  never- blenching  eye. 
Steadfast.     Nor  marvel,  then  the  stranger  said, 
When  all  the  silent  host  of  the  blue  sky 
Appear  so  beautiful.  Idolatry 
Should  deem  them  gods,  and  to  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
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Bel  and  Astaj-te,  pay  the  worship  due  lae 

To  the  invisible»  Almighty  Lord, 
Who  rules  in  hearen  and  earth. 

Is  tliere  a  God  ? 
Yes  1     Nature  cries  aloud,  There  is  a  God, 
Visible  in  his  works,  and  infinite 
In  power  I     There  is  a  God,  and  he  is  just  I 
There  is  a  God,  and  he  is  raercifiil ! 
Yet  might  wc  rather  saj,  there  is  no  God, 
Than  think,  that  to  a  being  snch  as  man 
No  revelation  of  bright  hope  was  given : 
That  man,  created  in  God's  image,  placed 
Amid  this  vast  and  unknown  universe, 
To  sojourn  upon  earth  a  few  brief  years 
Of  feverish  life,  should  look,  for  the  last  time»  uo 

Hopeless,  upon  the  setting  sun,  and  die. 
Oh!  better  be  the  worm  that  feeds  on  him. 

With  lifted  gaze,  the  last  Apostle  cried. 
Fervently  cried.  Oh !  yes.  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Thou  art  the  Christian's  hope  !  but  most  of  me — ^ 
Of  me,  whom  thou  hast  visited,  and  cheered 
Through  life's  long  pOgrimage  ;  of  me,  of  me. 
In  age  and  solitude ;  I,  too,  shall  live 
When  all  the  clouds  of  time  are  rolled  away, 
For  ever  live  in  glory  where  thou  art !  s^o 

Retiring  to  the  cave,  pausing,  he  turned 
To  his  companion,  but  he  was  not  there  ; 
The  moon  shone^  but  there  was  no  form  or  shape 
Of  living  thing  ;  so  lonely  to  his  cave. 
Overwearied,  John  retired,  there  musing  lay 
On  what  he  saw  and  heard,  till  sleep  unawares 
Oppressed  him,  and  that  night— that  only  night — 
He  had  not  fallen  upon  his  knees,  and  prayed, 
Protect  me  through  this  night,  0  Lord  my  God  I 
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Wben,  suddenly,  a  hiss  was  heard  without,  sro 

And  the  dull  hurtle,  as  of  iron  wings, 
And  short  and  mtermittcd  flames,  at  times, 
Lighted  the  cavern  roof ;  then  all  again 
Was  dark,  saire  when  the  moon  dilated  bung, 
And  all  again  was  stUl.    John's  heary  eyes 
Were  closed ;  and  dreaming  half,  and  half  awake, 
Pie  slumbered  in  the  caTern.     Who  art  thon  I 
Starting,  he  cried,  and  trembled,  for  strange  eyes 
Glared  through  the  dusk,  and  seemed  to  look  at  him. 

It  was  the  coinage  of  the  aged  brain,  mo 

When  sadness  and  the  sense  of  loneliness 
Oppress  the  weary  heart !     His  eyes  are  closed 
A  moment,  when  strange  voices,  in  the  air. 
Syllable  words  unknown,  as  mocking  him, 
Then  all  is  hushed  again  :  from  the  dark  roof 
Fantastic  and  deriding  shapes,  half  seen, 
Point  down  long  fingers,  and  a  laugh  is  heard 
From  the  dark  fissure  of  the  rocky  cave. 
Till  even  his  shadow,  by  a  moon-glance  seen. 
Seems  joining  the  fantastic  mockery.  iso 

Strange  forms  of  beasts  and  birds,  with  monstrous  beaks 
Solemnly  nodding,  in  the  dusk  appear. 
Yonder,  by  moonlight^  all  with  heads  hung  down, 
There  moves  a  shrouded  and  a  moping  train. 
But  not  a  form  distinctly  visible. 
Save  of  a  corpse,  that  sUently  they  bear, 
On  which  the  moonlight  falls.     Now  a  dark  cloud 
Is  interposed,  and  the  dim  troop  dissolves. 
Forthwith  a  spectre,  towering  to  the  skies, 
Moves  onward — on,  directly  to  the  cave  ;  loo 

And,  towering  higher  as  he  moves,  he  lifts — 
Half  cloud  and  half  anatomy — a  dart| 
Barbed  with  fire,  and  a  deep  voice  is  heard, 
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Through  the  invoIviDg  clouds  about  his  head :  4oi 

I  am  Apollyon ;  dost  thou  sleep,  old  man  ? 
Tremble — and  die ! 

John  raised  his  eyes,  and  prayed, 
Still  shuddering,  Save  me,  save  me,  Jesus  Christ ! 
The  spectre  vanished :  some  faint  lightning  shone 
At  distance ;  and  now  gentler  forms  drew  nigh,         410 
With  airy  minstrelsy  of  harps  unseen. 
Surrounding  him,  like  shadows  of  the  blessed  : 
Here,  radiant  female  forms  came  gliding  by  ; 
There,  in  a  stream  of  light,  an  angel  turned 
His  look  upon  him,  while  soft  voices  sing  : 

Christian,  dost  thou  yet  remain 

In  this  weary  world  of  pain  ? 

Dost  thou  bend  thy  hoary  head 

When  all  beloved  on  earth  are  dead  ? 

Hast  thou  oft,  by  years  oppressed,  120 

Prayed  for  rest,  eternal  rest  ? 

Lo !  we  come,  ere  morning  peep, 

To  sing  thee  to  thy  rest  asleep. 

ECHO  FROM  THE  CAYS. 

Asleep. 

VOICES. 

Asleep. 
Sing  thee  to  thy  rest  asleep. 

ECHO. 

Asleepi 

Then  came  another  song,  like  lullabies 
Of  ocean,  mingled  with  the  airs  of  night : 
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Whilst  a  mother's  only  child 

Rests  in  short  and  sweet  repose, 
All  her  troubles  are  beguiled 

When  its  placid  eyelids  close ! 
But  angels  watch  beside  the  bed 
Where  aged  Christiana  rest  their  head. 
And  as  their  watchful  vigils  cease, 
Parting,  they  whispen  Peace  I 

ECHO  FROM  THE  CAVE. 

Peace, 

PABTmO  VOICES, 

Peace. 


im 


Tired  nature  sanlc  to  sleeps  like  infancy  iif 

Soft-breathing,  and  as  calm.     Then,  in  a  dream, 
The  shades  of  mitred  and  majestic  James, 
I*eter,  and  Paul,  came  up,     lie  heard  their  voice, 
And  saw  their  forms,  as  when  thcj  lived  on  eartk 
James  looked  upon  his  beard  of  snow,  and  said  : 
We  hare  borne  witness  to  the  truth  in  blood  ; 
But  thy  old  age  shall  calmly  pass  away, 
Till  death  be  lost  in  sleep*     Then  thou  shalt  wake 
In  everlasting  bliss,  to  weep  no  more, 
For  He  whom  thou  hast  seen  shall  be  with  thee,       4m 
And  we  shall  live  together — where  lie  is. 

After  a  placid  and  refreshing  sleep, 
The  last  Apostle  raised  his  eyeSj  and  saw 
The  same  majestic  and  mysterious  man 
Who  stood  before  him  in  the  cave,  and  now 
The  dim  dawn  broke  on  the  -^gean  deep. 
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PART  FIFTH. 


Daj -break-' Afioetid  the  highest  Mountain — GompaTieon  with  the  Vbloti  on 
Monnt  Tabor— TransGguration^View  to  East  aod  Wert — Ship  dca- 
cned  from  ibe  East — Descend. 


I 


I 


John,  gaziog  on  tbe  glimmering  eastern  surge. 

Sat  with  fixed  eyes,  when  thns  the  stranger  spake : 

Up !  for  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord 

Are  come  to  tq^.     Let  U3  ascend,  old  man. 

The  summit  of  Elijah's  cliff,  that  hangs 

High  o'er  the  ocean  surge,  and  see  the  sun 

Rise  o'er  the  j^gcan  solitude  to-day, 

John  ans^^ered,  Can  these  feeble  limbs  sustain 

The  labour  up  the  long  and  slow  ascent, 

Step  by  step,  when  I  feel  my  strength  decay  lo 

Daily,  and  draw  my  breath  with  pain  1 

Thy  God 
Will  gi?e  thee  strengtli,  the  stranger  said,  and  took 
Ilia  trembling  hand,  and  led  his  feeble  step 
Slow  up  the  hill ;  and  ever  as  they  went, 
And  the  horizon  widened,  in  his  heart 
John  felt  a  strange  reviving  power,  that  braced 
His  sinews,  and  gave  a  vigoar  to  his  steps, 
Conquering  the  pain  and  labour  of  the  way : 
But  needs  not  pain  or  labour,  for  a  thought  20 

Hath  brought  them  there,  the  white  hairs,  in  the  wind, 
Of  John,  yet  gently  stirring,  and  his  cheek 
Just  lighted  with  a  transient  glow ;  and  now 
Both  stood  upon  the  promontory^s  point, 
Thoughtful  and  silent :  soon  they  saw  the  sun 
Slowly  emerging,  a  vast  orb  of  fire, 
Above  the  shadowy  edge  of  ocean ;  now 
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Flaming  direct  o'er  Asia,  with  a  stream 
Of  long  illumination,  on  tbe  douda, 
Marked  with  confnaion  of  rich  hues,  and  thenco 
Toucliing  the  nearer  promontory's  height. 
Pale  clifik  and  eagles*  winga  above  the  clouds, 
And  now  careering  through  the  heaven,  fiupretne. 
Pull  and  magnificent,  in  loneliness 
Of  glorj.     When  the  rays  first  touched  his  brow. 
Then  more  exalted,  and  of  larger  frame^ 
The  stranger  seemed  to  grow,  as  not  of  earth, 
Or  earth's  inhabitants  ;  so  tall  his  form,  ^ 
So  glorified  his  aspect.     John  had  fallen 
Upon  his  knees,  but  a  mild  voice  rebuked  : 
See  that  thou  do  it  not ;  hast  thou  received 
Or  strength  or  comfort,  give  the  thanks  to  God- 
John,  resting  on  the  crag  of  tbe  wild  rock, 
Looked  up,  and  then  to  his  companion  spoke : 
Not  uninstnictive  hath  thy  converse  been. 
Nor  unrefreshing  to  my  weary  heart 
Thy  presence ;  more  so.  in  a  scene  like  this, 
Raised,  as  it  were,  above  the  shade  and  clouds 
Of  transient  time.     And  so,  long  since,  my  soul 
Felt  a  divine  refreshment,  when  I  stood 
Upon  the  mount  of  vision  with  our  Lord 
That  day  when  in  transfigured  form  he  rose. 
Oh  I  well  do  I  remember  it,  who  saw. 
With  James  and  Peter,  by  the  sight  oppressed, 
The  glorious  apparition.     Each  stray  cloud 
Wandered  far  off,  and  lost  in  the  blue  sky. 
And  not  a  freckle  stained  the  firmament 
High  overhead.     The  mystic  mount  itself, 
Tabor,  seemed  rising  up  to  heaven,  and  loomed 
In  such  illumination,  that  the  track 
Below,  and  aU  the  plains  of  Galilee, 
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Rivers  and  lake  to  the  great  western  sea,  «2 

Looked  cold  aod  dim,  even  in  the  morning  sun  ; 

Such  was  the  glory  of  the  sudden  blaze 

That  ^Tapped  the  mount.     The  crowd  of  lesser  hills 

On  to  the  citj  of  Tiberias, 

Appeared  below  o^er  which  the  eagle  sailed* 

Mute,  for  his  eyes  yet  blenched  from  the  excess 

Of  light,  unlike  the  sun,  that  startled  him. 

With  bursting  splendour^  where  he  slept.     He  flew,     to 

High  soaring  o'er  the  hills  of  Jexreel, 

Ori  to  the  mountains  of  Samaria. 

We  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  with  our  hands 

Covered  our  faces  ,  when  we  raised  our  eyes, 

We  saw  three  glorified  appearances ; 

Two,  as  of  aged  prophets,  with  their  beards 

Streaming ;  each  held  a  book,  and  in  the  midst. 

And,  buoyant  in  the  air,  his  countenance 

Bright  as  the  sun,  our  Saviour's  form  appeared 

Above  them,  while  his  vest^  intensely  white^  so 

Floated,  as  thus  transfigured  he  arose* 

With  clasped  handa,  and  eyes  upraised  to  heaven, 

Peter,  in  joy  and  wonder,  ardently 

Cried  :  Let  us  build  three  tabernacles  here, 

To  Hoses,  and  Elias,  and  to  thee^ 

Saviour  and  God  t  not  knowing  what  he  said, 

A  cloud  now  interposed  between  the  light, 

Softening  its  glory,  while  a  voice  was  heard 

From  the  bright  cloud,  Lo,  my  beloved  Son — 

Hear  him  !     At  once  the  shadowy  imagery,  m 

The  visionary  pomp,  the  radiant  cloud, 

Were  rolled  away,  and  Jesus  stood  alone ; 

For  they  who  held  high  converse,  and  whose  forma. 

Appeared  in  thinner  air,  above  the  blaze, 

Were  gone  with  the  departing  cloud  :  his  hand 
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He  placed  upon  our  heada,  and  said.  Pear  not  I  m 

And  tliat  calm  look  of  dignity  and  love 

Was  placed  upon  us,  as  before.     Again 

We  saw  the  brr — the  cloudless  cope  of  beaTcn — 

The  long  green  TaUcy  of  Esdraeloo —  loo 

The  pines  of  dewy  Hermon,  and  the  smoke 

Of  Nain,  where  once  a  widowed  mother  wept 

Her  lost  and  only  son,  whom  Jesus  raised 

From  death's  cold  sleep,  restoring  to  her  tears 

Of  joy  ;  we  saw  the  caTem  and  the  cliffs 

Of  Endor,  where  the  wizard-woman  called 

Up  from  his  sleep  of  death  the  prophet^  old. 

To  tell  to  trembling  Saul  his  hour  was  come. 

Oh !  hills,  and  streamsj  and  plains  of  Palestine ; 

Scenes  where  we  heard,  long  since,  our  Masters  Toice, 

And  saw  his  face  !  how  often,  with  a  tear,  iii 

Have  I  remembered  you,  how  often  sighed : 

Oh  1  for  the  swiftness  of  an  eagle's  wing. 

That  I  might  flee  away,  and  visit  you 

Once  more !     But  this  great  vision  of  the  mount, 

With  shadowings  of  glory,  was  displayed. 

That  we  might  be  sustained  in  the  dread  day 

Of  trial,  when  the  very  rocks  should  burst — 

When,  through  deep  darkness,  the  loud  cry  should  come : 

My  God,  my  God,  hast  thou  forsaken  me !  120 

That  we  might  be  prepared,  through  every  ill. 

In  peril  aud  in  pain,  in  life,  in  death  ; 

Though  persecution,  famine,  and  the  sword, 

Fronted  our  way,  prepared  to  hold  right  on ; 

Calm  to  take  up  our  cross,  and  follow  Him 

Who  meekly  bowed  his  head  npou  that  cross ; 

For  if  in  this  life  only  we  had  hope, 

We  were  of  all  most  miserable.     Lord, 

'  Smiiuel. 
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Thee  have  I  followed,  now  in  age,  and  poor,  i89 

Thy  suflTerings  were  for  us — for  us  ?  for  me  ; 

For  me  thy  bleeding  side  was  pierced,  for  me 

Thy  spirit  groaned  I     Oh !  come.  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 

Oh !  come^  for  I  have  tarried  long  on  earth ; 

Come,  Lord  and  Saviour  I  have  I  prayed  in  vain  ? 

Thou  didst  appear  in  glory  on  the  mount ; 

And  thou  hast  come,  even  now,  and  cried,  Fear  not, 

I  live  for  evermore,  and  have  the  keys 

Of  death  and  helL     And  wherefore  should  I  fear. 

Now  waiting  only  to  depart  in  peace! 

But  I  have  wandered  in  my  thoughts ;  this  view        150 

From  this  high  mountain,  and  congenial  thoughts. 

Have  waked  the  memory  of  that  vision  bright. 

When  once  we  saw,  above  the  clouds  of  earth, 

Our  Lord  in  glistening  apparel  shine. 

Then  he  who  stood  upon  the  mountain's  van 
With  John,  and  gazed  upon  the  seas  below. 
Said,  Look  towards  the  East :  what  dost  thou  see  1 
John  answered.  There  is  nothing  but  the  clouds 
And  seas.     And  both  were  silent. 

STBANGEB. 

Look  again.  leo 

John  answered,  There  is  nothing  but  the  clouds 
And  seas,  and  the  great  sun  above  the  waves, 
That  goeth  forth  in  beauty. 

STBANGER. 

Look  again. 
John  answered.  Yes,  upon  the  farthest  line 
Of  the  blue  ocean-track,  there  is  a  speck 
Of  light ;  no  ;  yes ;  there  is  a  distant  sail 
In  sight ;  it  seems  as  speeding  hitherward. 
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Enough, 


Look  to  the  west  -  what  seest  thou  there  I 


JOHFi 


Ah !  all  that  hid  the  vast  and  various  sceoe 
Slowlj  withdraws,  like  morning  mist.  I  see 
Regions,  in  light  and  shade,  bejond  the  isle^ 
Delos  and  Mycone,  mountains  and  capes 
Unfolding,  through  the  mist,  as  if  they  stood 
Beneath  our  feet.  There,  bays,  and  gnlfs,  and  plains, 
And  wandering  streams  appear ;  aod  o'er  them,  high 
Upon  a  hill,  in  the  pale  atmosphei'©, 
A  temple  rast,  as  of  some  god  renowned 
In  pagan  lands. 

STRAlfGEB. 

Thou  seest  the  shores  of  Greece,    ii 
And  that  the  illustrious  city,  so  renowned, 
Athens  ;  upon  that  hill,  the  hill  of  Mars, 
Paul  stood,  when,  pointing  to  the  skies  above, 
He  spoke  of  fanes  "not  made  with  hands  ;"  of  God, 
Who  liveth  in  the  heaven.     What  seest  thou  more  ? 


no 


JOHN. 

Another  land,  stretched,  like  a  giant's  arm. 
Across  the  deep,  with  seas  on  either  side. 
There,  on  seven  hilK  I  soe  a  city,  crowned 
With  glittering  domes  ;  the  nether  ehampagBe  spread 
With  aqueducts,  and  columns,  arches,  and  towers.      i&o 

STRANQBE, 

It  is  the  Imperial  Mistress  of  the  World, 
Rome^Rome — ^now  pagan  ;  but  a  power  unknown 
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Shall  rise,  and,  throned  on  those  seven  hills —  i98 

When  Caesars  moulder  with  their  palaces, 

Shall  hold  dominion  o'er  the  prostrate  world, 

Not  by  their  glittering  legions,  but  the  power 

Of  cowled  Superstition,  that  shall  keep 

Kingdoms  and  kings  in  thrall ;  till,  with  a  shout, 

A  brighter  angel,  from  the  heayen  of  heavens, 

As  ampler  knowledge  shoots  her  glorious  beams,        200 

Shall  open  the  Lamb's  book  again,  and  night. 

Beckoning  her  dismal  shadows,  and  dark  birds, 

Ply  hooting  from  the  dayspring  of  that  dawn.^ 

Bums  not  thy  heart  to  think  upon  those  days  I 

But  long  and  dire  shall  be  the  tale  of  blood ; 

Let  it  be  hid  for  ever !    Look  again : 

JOHN. 

I  see  the  pillars  and  the  rocky  bounds 
That  gird  this  inland  sea. 

STBANOER. 

What  seest  thou  more  1 

JOHN. 

I  see  a  ship  burst  through  the  narrow  frith  210 

Into  the  sea  of  darkness  and  of  storms, 
There  lost  in  boundless  solitudes.     Oh !  no, 
There  is  an  island  ;  with  its  chalky  cliffs. 
Beauteous  it  rises  from  the  billowy  waste. 

STRANGER. 

Thither  that  ship  is  bound :  nor  storms,  nor  seas. 
Rocking  in  more  terrific  amplitude, 

1  The  dawn  of  knowledge  and  the  Reformation ;  ignorance  only  being  the 
parent  of  superstition. 
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Impede  its  course.     Long  years  shall  roll  away,         nf 

And  wheu  deep  night  shall  wrap  again  the  shores. 

Of  Asia ;  where  the  **  golden  candlestick  " 

Now  gleams,  illumining  the  pagan  world : 

And  where  a  few  poor  Christian  fishermen 

Shall  hero  and  there  be  found  ;  even  where  thy  Chui'ch 

Of  Ephesus  stood  in  the  light  of  heaven. 

From  that  far  isle,  amid  the  desert  waves, 

Back,  like  the  raorning  on  the  darkened  east^ 

To  lands  long  hid,  in  ocean-depths  unknown, 

The  radiance  of  the  gospel  shall  go  forth. 

And  the  Cross  float  tiiumphant  o'er  the  world 

JOHN. 

Even  now,  in  vision  rapt  of  days  to  come, 
I  see  her  Christian  temples,  pale  in  air. 
Above  the  smoke  of  cities ;  o*er  the  deep 
I  see  her  fleets,  iDnumerable,  spread. 
Chequering,  like  shadows,  the  remotest  main ; 
And,  lo !  a  river,  winding  in  the  light, 
Silent,  amid  a  vast  metropolis, 
Beneath  the  spires,  and  towers,  and  glittering  domes  I 
Ah !  they  are  vanished^  and  a  sudden  cloud 
Hides,  from  the  straining  sights  temple,  and  tower, 
And  battlement. 


STBANGER. 

Pray  that  it  pass  away. 


S4D 


JOBN. 


Ah  t  the  pale  horse  and  rider !  the  pale  horse 
Is  thei'e  I  silence  is  in  the  streets !     The  ark 
Of  her  majestic  polity,  the  Churcli^ — 
The  temple  of  the  Lord — I  see  no  more ! 
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8TRANQEB. 

Pray  that  her  faith  preserve  her  :  the  event  246 

Is  in  His  hands  who  bade  his  angels  sound 
Their  trumps,  or  pour  the  avenging  vials  out. 
Let  us  descend,  the  wind  is  fresh  and  fair, 
Direct  from  the  north-east ;  let  us  descend. 

And  they  descended,  silently  and  slow,  250 

Towards  the  craggy  cave,  and  rested  there, 
Looking  upon  the  sunshine  on  the  waves 
Of  the  pale-blue  iEgean,  still  intent, 
Watching  the  sail,  that,  by  the  western  beam 
Illumined,  held  its  course  towards  the  shore. 
Icarian  figs  furnished  a  scant  repast. 
With  water  from  the  rock,  after  their  toil ; 
While  they,  within  the  cave,  conversing  sat 
Of  virtue  and  of  vice,  of  sin  and  death. 
Of  youth  and  age,  and  pleasure's  flowery  path,  S60 

Leading  to  sorrow  and  untimely  death. 


PART  SIXTH. 


Reflectioiu — Grecian  Girl  and  Dying  Libertine— Reflections  on  Past  History 
of  the  World — Angelas  DisappearaBce— Ship  brings  the  Elders  of  EphesuB 
to  invite  John  to  return—Parting  from  Patmos,  and  Last  Farewell. 

Then  the  mysterious  and  majestic  man 
Thus  spoke  :  Among  the  banished  criminals, 
As  they  passed  yesterday,  didst  thou  not  mark 
A  pale,  emaciate  youth,  and  by  his  side. 
Oft  looking  in  his  altered  face,  with  tears. 
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A  beauteous  (Ireciao  female !     He  was  one 
Who  crowaed  his  haii*  with  roses;  trod  the  path 
Of  lore  and  pleasure,  tiU  the  Yisioii  fled. 
And  left  him  here^  an  outcast  criminal, 
Soon,  without  hope,  to  sink  into  the  graTe* 
And  leaTO  his  joung  companion  desolate  ! 
So  ends  a  life  of  pleasure !     Woe  for  them, 
The  young,  the  gaj,  the  guilty,  who  rejoice 
In  lifers  brief  suni^hine,  then  are  swept  awajp 
Forgotten  as  the  swarms  in  summer  time. 

As  thua  he  spake,  smiling  amid  her  tears, 
With  eyes  that  flashed  beneath  dishevelled  hair, 
A  female  stood  before  them. 

Look  on  me, 
She  sighed,  and  spake :  to 

No  !  father,  hear  nay  prayer : 
At  Corinth  I  was  bom  ;  my  mother  died 
When  I  was  yet  a  rery  child ;  my  sire 
Trafficked  to  Tyre,  and  when  my  mother  died^ 
He  left  the  woods,  the  hills,  and  shores  of  Greece 
To  seek  a  dwelling-place  in  Asia^ 
At  Tyre  or  Smyrna  ;  but  the  tempest  rose, 
And  cast  his  vessel  on  the  rocky  coast 
Of  Cyprus.     I  was  found  upon  the  shore. 
Escaped  1  know  not  how,  for  he  was  dead ;  ae 

And  pitying  strangers  bore  me  to  the  fane 
Of  PapMan  Venus.^     There  my  infancy 
Grew  up  in  opening  bcautjj  like  the  rose^ 
Ere  summer  has  unfolded  it ;  I  looked 
Upon  the  dove's  blue  eyes ;  how  sorrowful. 
That  it  must  die — upon  the  altar  die  ; 
And  then  it  seemed  still  dearer,  and  I  heard 

*  The  ciasaiciil  reader  wiU  remember  the  beautifuJ  Irdgedy  of  **lon"  in 
Euripidefl}  frotn  wUom  were  named  the  laoiaa  isbuids* 
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Its  mnrmaring  on  my  bosom  with  a  tear,  88 

Kissing  it ;  but  a  young  Athenian, 

Whom  Epicurus  taught  that  life's  sweet  prime 

Was  like  the  rose  ;  for  whom  Anacreon 

Sang,  Let  us  seize  the  moments  as  thej  fij, 

And  bind  our  brows  with  clusters  of  the  yine ; 

Roaming,  in  summer,  the  ^gean  deep, 

Enticed  me  from  the  shrines  of  her  I  served, 

And  led  me  with  him  (for  he  had  a  boat, 

Charmed  bj  the  syrens)  led  from  isle  to  isle. 

Joyous  and  reckless  were  his  youthful  crew, 

Their  hair  with  myrtle  and  with  roses  wreathed, 

Who  dipped  the  oar,  in  cadence,  to  the  sound  50 

Of  dulcimer,  and  tambourine,  and  lute. 

While  damsels,  like  immortal  goddesses. 

Their  light  hair  gently  waving  to  the  breath 

Of  summer,  in  the  bloom  and  light  of  youth. 

Sang  with  accord  of  dulcet  harmony. 

As  if  to  charm  the  seas ;  and  Cupid  sat 

Aloft,  his  small  right  hand  upon  the  helm. 

While  with  the  left  he  loosed  the  purple  sail  ^ 

Free  to  the  morning  zephyrs.     So  we  sailed, 

With  music  on  the  waters,  sailed  along,  eo 

And  thought  not  of  the  sounds  of  a  sad  world 

We  had  forsaken ;  while  the  lute  thus  woke 

The  echoes  of  the  listening  Cydades  : 

Go,  tell  that  pining  boy  to  cast 

His  willow  wreath  away ; 
For  though  life's  spring  too  soon  is  past. 
Though  youth's  sweet  roses  fade  too  fast. 

They  shall  not  fade  to-day. 

^  A  beantifol  image  firom  Ovid. 
TOL.  IL  0 
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Nay,  father,  frown  not  thus  like  withering  care, 
He  who  is  old  may  yet  remember  hours 
Of  happiness  like  these,  and  will  forgive ; 
And  wilt  not  thou,  my  father^  wilt  not  thou  ? 
From  Cypraa,  island  of  the  Queen  of  Love, 
We  came  to  Naxos,  and  I  joined  the  train 
Of  bacchanala,  still  singing,  as  we  danced 
Upon  the  mountains,  to  the  bell  and  pipe, 
Evoe,  Bacchus  1     Thence  we  sailed  away, 
Careless,  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  morn. 
And  never  thought  the  tempest  would  arise 
To  cloud  our  happy  days ;  but,  hark !  the  storm 
Of  night  is  howling  round  us  ;  not  a  star 
In  heaven  appears,  to  light  our  wintry  way ; 
Alas !  the  pinnace,  with  its  company. 
Was  dashed  upon  the  rocks  of  Attica, 
Where  stern  Minerva  stood,  and  with  her  spear 
Shivered  it  into  fragments  at  her  feet 
Cast  on  the  shore,  again  I  sought  the  fane 
Of  her  I  served  in  Paphos,  and  once  more 
Danced  round  the  altars  of  the  Queen  of  Love. 
He,  scarce  escaping,  all  his  substance  gone. 
Joined  the  sea-robbers ;  and  of  late*  I  Iieard, 
Was  banished  to  this  isle,  a  criminal, 
Wasted  by  slow  disease,  and  soon  to  die. 
My  father,  I  have  heard  that  thou  canst  call 
Spirits  from  heaven,  of  such  strange  potency, 
They  can  awake  the  dead,  restore  to  life 
The  dying  :  oh  I  restore  the  youth  I  loved. 
And  bring  the  rose  to  his  pale  cheek  again  t 
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JOHN. 


Unhappy  child !  the  path  of  pleasure  leads 
To  sonow  in  this  worid,  and  in  the  next. 
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The  next !  the  next !    Mj  father,  I  hare  heard     loi 
That  thou  dost  worship  a  new  God — ^a  God 
Who  has  no  priestess.    I  can  dance  and  sing 
Light  as  Euphrosyne,  and  I  can  weep 
For  pitj,  and  can  sigh^  how  tenderly  ! 
For  love  ;  and  if  thou  wilt  restore  that  youth 
To  health  and  lore,  oh  1 1  will  kneel  to  thee. 
And  o£fer  sacrifice,  morning  and  eve 
To  thy  great  God,  and  weave  a  coronal. 
When  I  have  culled  the  choicest  flowers  of  Rhodes,^  no 
Father,  to  crown  those  few  white  hairs  of  thine. 

John  answered,  I  will  pray  for  him  and  thee  ; 
But  leave  me,  child,  now  leave  me  to  those  prayers. 

The  man  of  loftier  wisdom  spoke  again  : 
How  sing  the  thoughtless  in  their  songs  of  joy, 
Our  days  of  happiness,  at  best,  are  short  ^ 
And  profitless,  and  in  the  death  of  man 
There  is  no  remedy,  for  we  are  bom, 
And  we  shall  sleep  hereafter  in  the  dust. 
As  we  had  never  been  ;  so  all  our  days  120 

Are  vanity,  our  breath  but  as  a  smoke, 
A  vapour,  and  we  turn  again  to  earth  ; 
And  this  high  spirit  vanishes  in  air — 
Into  thin  air ;  our  very  name  shall  be 
Porgotton,  and  Oblivion  on  our  works 
Sit  silent,  while  our  days  have  sped  away 
As  clouds  that  leave  no  trace,  or  as  a  mist 
Dispersed  and  scattered  by  the  noonday  sun  I 
Time  is  itself  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 
Hurrying ;  and  when  our  tale  of  days  is  told,  I80 

1  The  Island  of  Roses.—*  See  that  beautiful  chs^ter  in  the  Wisdom  of 
SoknunL 
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Tlie  tomb  is  sealed,  and  who  eTsr  it)se, 
To  stand  again  boncath  the  light  of  day  I 
Then  let  us  crown  with  rosebuds,  ere  they  fade> 
Our  brows,  and  pass  no  blooming  flower  of  spring ! 
Such  heartless  sophistries  have  still  deceifed 
Earth's  poor  wayfarers,  they  who  know  not  God, 
For  God  created  man— oh !  not  to  die 
Eternally,  but  live,  for  ever  live 
(So  he  be  found  holy^  and  just,  and  pure), 
The  image  of  himself!    What  dost  thou  see  1 
Thine  eyes  are  fixed,  and  turned  on  vacancj. 

John  said,  I  see  the  dead,  both  great  and  small. 
Stand  before  God  ;  the  loud  archangers  trump 
Hath  ceased  to  thunder  o'er  the  bursting  graves ; 
How  deep,  how  dread  the  silence,  as  that  book 
Is  opened !    Ah  1  there  is  another  book. 


Ill 


STEANOEE, 


It  is  the  Book  of  Life ;  the  dead  are  judged 
According  to  their  works. 


JOHN- 

Above  the  throne 
Interminable  space  of  glorious  light 
Is  spread,  and  augel-troops  and  hierarchies. 
With  golden  harps,  half-seen,  into  the  depths 
Of  that  intermiuable  light  recede, 
Till  the  tired  vision  shrinks.     The  sea,  the  sea. 
Gives  up  its  dead !  and  Death  and  Hell  pour  forth, 
All  hushed  and  pale,  their  countless  multitudes^ 
Shivering  to  meet  the  light ;  and  miUions  pray. 
In  silence  :  Hide  us,  hide  us,  earth,  again ! 
A/  gulph,  beneath  them,  black  as  tenfold  nighty 
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Glaring  at  times  with  iotermittent  flames,  lei 

Opens ;  and,  hark  !  sad  sounds,  and  shrieks  of  woe, 
Come  through  the  darkness.     At  the  dreadful  voice. 
Depart  from  me,  je  cursed  I  John,  amazed. 
Looked  'round  :  he  saw  the  blue  jE^cati  shine, 
And  the  approaching  sail  white  in  the  wind 

I     Then  he  who  stood  bj  him  thus  spoke  :  Awake ; 

■  Let  us  toward  the  sea,  foti  look  1  the  ship 

-     Approaches  nearer  to  the  eastern  bay. 

h     Ab  near,  and  still  more  near,  she  speeds  her  course,  370 

H  On  this  gray  column^  prostrate  in  the  dust, 

^Hb  tale  unknown,  the  sole  sad  relic  here 

^fm  perishable  glorj^^  and^  who  knows, 

V  Perhaps  a  pillar  of  some  marble  fane, 
Raised  to  dark  pagan  idols,  let  us  rest, 

I  And  muse  upon  the  change  of  mortal  things. 
The  Apostle  sat,  and  as  be  watched  the  saO, 
Leaned  on  his  staff  to  hear. 
The  stranger  spoke : 
Lo !  the  last  fragment  of  departed  days,  iso 

This  shaft  of  a  fallen  column  ;  and  even  so 
Shall  all  the  monuments  of  human  pride 
Be  smitten  to  the  desert  dust,  like  those 
Who  raised  them,  long  to  desert  dust  returned* 
Where  are  the  hundred  gates  of  regal  Thebes  t 
Let  the  clouds  answer,  and  the  silent  sands. 
Where  is  the  Tower  of  Babel,  proudl}'  raised, 
As  to  defy  the  Loi^,  above  the  clouds  I 
He  raised  his  arm,  and,  as  a  dream,  it  sank* 
Waters  of  Babylon j  by  thy  sad  shores  190 

The  children  of  captiFity  sat  down, 
Sat  down  and  wept,  when  they  remembered  thee, 

^  A  broken  cali^mn  ot)  the  shore  is  ipokea  of  by  earlj  writersi  supposed  to 
bare  been  a  rdic  of  the  eaHleit  iige». 
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0  SioE !    But  the  tnimp  and  cornet  bray  ; 

It  is  Belshazzar's  midnight  feast  I     He  sits 

A  god  among  his  lords  and  concubines. 

A  thousand  torches  flame  aloof ;  the  songs 

Of  wantonness  and  blasphemy  go  up  ! 

And  are  those  golden  vessels,  from  the  shrine 

And  temple  of  the  liring  God,  brought  forth, 

In  impious  derision  1     Does  the  hymn 

Resound  to  Baal,  and  the  gods  of  gold  ? 

And  at  this  hour,  do  all  the  princes  rise  ? 

Is  the  wine  poured  from  vessels  which  the  Lord 

Had  consecrated  I     Do  they  drink,  and  cry, 

The  King  shall  li?e  for  everl    Ah  !  how  changed 

His  countenance !  he  trembles,  and  his  knees, 

Smite  one  against  the  other  I   Look,  how  changed ! 

God  of  eternal  justice,  what  is  that  ? 

The  fingers  of  a  man,  agaiast  the  wall, 

Moving  in  ahadowj  and  inscribing  words 

Of  dreadful  import,  but  which  none  may  read. 

Call  the  Chaldeans  and  Astrologers ! 

Are  they  all  mute  ?     Call  the  poor  captive  slare, 

Daniel,  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  !    The  crowd 

All  turn  their  looks  in  silence,  with  their  breath 

Hushed  by  their  terrors.     Has  he  apoken  ?     Yes  I 

Thy  sceptre  is  departed !     Hear,  0  King ! 

He  hears  and  trembles  ;  and  that  very  night. 

He  T¥ho  blasphemed  is  gone  to  meet  his  Judge  I 

Proclaim  the  conquering  Persian  ;  it  was  God 

Who  led  his  armies  forth,  who  called  his  name 

Cyrus  ;  *  and  under  him  again  shall  rise 

The  temple  at  Jerusalem,  shall  rise 

In  beauty  and  in  glory,  till  the  day 

Of  tribulation  smite  it  to  the  earth. 
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As  we  have  seen  I     Weep  for  Jerusaleni ;  220 

But  in  the  light  of  heaven,  the  Church  of  Christ 
Shall  lift  its  battlementSj  till  He  shaU  come, 
With  all  his  jubilant,  acclaiming  hosts, 
Amid  the  clouds  1 

The  old  man  raised  his  eye3> 
And  on  his  forehead  placed  his  withered  hand, 
A  moment  musing ;  then  he  turned  his  look 
Again  to  his  companion  at  his  side. 
Ah  1   he  is  gone  ;  but,  bark  !   a  rustling  sound 
Is  heard,  and,  bright  above  the  eastern  cliffs. 
Behold,  a  glorious  angcVs  pennons  spread. 
Look !   he  ascends  into  the  a2ure  depth 
Of  light ;  he  still  ascends,  till  the  blue  sky 
Is  only  interrupted  by  some  clouds  240 

Of  lightest  brede  and  beauty,  o'er  the  sea 
Transparent  hung.    John  gazed  with  hands  outspread. 
But  nothing  in  the  airy  track  was  seen^ 
Save  those  small  clouds.    Then  pensive  he  sat  down. 
His  withered  hands  extending  as  in  prayer. 
But,  lo  !  the  vessel  drops  its  sail ;  a  boat 
Is  hurrying,  smooth  and  rapid,  through  the  spray— 
The  sounds  of  men  are  heard — see,  they  approach  ! 
Yes,  they  are  messengers  of  peace  !  they  come 
With  tidings  to  the  lonely  habitant.  250 

Two  elders  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus 
Greet  him  with  salutations  from  the  ship 
Whose  banner  streams^ — ^the  banner  of  the  Cross — 
Beneath  the  rocks  of  Patraos  :  from  the  beach 
The  elders  slow  advanced,  and  one  thus  spoke  i 

Hail,  father !    Ceesar  is  no  more !     Thy  Church 
At  Ephesus  again,  by  us,  implores 
Thy  presence  and  tliy  guidance  ;  and,  behold ! 
The  bark  now  waits  to  bear  thee  o'er  the  deep, 
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For  Neira  has  reversed  the  steni  decree  200 

Passed  for  thy  banishmeDt :   arise,  retiira, 

Return ;  for  now  the  light  of  heayen  again 

Gleams  on  the  temple  of  onr  infant  faith  ; 

The  radiance  of  the  "  golden  candlestick," 

That  shone  in  the  deep  darkness  of  the  earth, 

Shall  flame  more  bright.    Arise — arise — return  I 

John  took  their  hands,  and,  blessing  tlienij  gave  thi 
To  God  who  rules  above  ;  then  cried,  I  go — 
With  many  tlironging  thoughts — back  to  the  world, 
To  wait  how  Hearen  may  yet  dispose  ray  lot^  sro 

Till  the  graye  close  upon  ray  pilgrimage. 
Yet  would  I  stay  a  while,  to  bid  farewell 
To  thatj  my  cave,^  where  I  have  seen  strange  tbingi^ 
And  heard  strange  voices,  and  have  passed  five  yenfs 
In  loneliness  and  watching,  and  in  prayen 
Let  me  not  part  till  I  have  said  farewell  I 
Hereafter  I  shaU  tell  what  I  have  seen. 
But  now,  0  Lord  and  Saviour !  strengthen  me, 
A  poor  old  man,  returning  to  the  world ; 
Oh  I  look  and  let  me  feel  thy  presence  now,  \ 

Whom  I  have  served  so  long  .  I  shall  not  see 
Again  thy  glorious  form  upon  the  earthy 
But  I  have  lived  to  see  thy  Church  arise. 
Now  in  its  infancy,  and  gathering  power 
From  day  to  day  ;  and  thou  shalt  be  adored 
Till  the  remotest  isles,  and  every  land. 
Shall  praise  and  magnify  thy  glorious  name  I 
My  days  ai'e  well-nigh  told,  and  few  remain. 
But  I  sliall  live,  protected^  to  recoixi, 
0  Lord  and  Saviour  I  all  which  I  have  seen,  3 

High  and  mysterioua ;  as  I  declared,  • 

^  Tlie  clai«]ca]  reader  will  ramecQber  the  fiu^weU  ot  I1tnoctstea>  to  1 
^Uiaiy  ciwe  In  Lenmogn 
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In  tlie  beginning  was  the  Word;  the  Wor<i  3&2 

In  the  beginning,  waa  with  God ;  the  Word 
Was  God  I 

And  now  farewell  I     Oh !  may  I  pasa 
What  jct  remains  of  life  in  faith  and  hope, 
Till  Christ  shall  call  me  iu  his  mercy  hence. 
And  lead  me  gently  to  my  last  repose. 
Then  may  his  Church,  which  he  has  raised  on  earth, 
Stand,  thongh  the  tempest  shake  its  battlements ,      soo 
Stand,  tUl  the  trumpet,  the  last  trumpet  sound, 
And  He  shall  come  in  clouds  who  founded  it  I 

As  thus  he  spoke,  his  stature  seemed  to  grow 
Jlore  lofty,  with  a  step  more  firm  he  trod  ■ 
Whilst  a  mild  radiance,  lambent  on  his  face, 
Shone,  as  the  radiance  from  the  mercy-seat. 
He  held  his  way,  oft  looking  back  to  mark 
The  cave  where  he  had  liyed^  when,  lo !  the  dove, 
So  often  fed  from  his  pale  hand,  has  left 
The  cliiF,  and  fliea^  faint-murmuring,  round  his  hair,   aia 
And  now  he  turns  his  eyes  upon  the  deep  ; 
Yet  scarce  had  reached  the  margio,  when  he  saw 
The  Bullen  dwellei-s  on  these  rugged  shores. 
Led  on  by  him  who  had  confessed  bis  sins — 
The  robber  of  Mount  Carmel,  in  his  chains- 
Kneel  at  his  feet*     They  blessed  him,  sorrowing 
Tliat  they  should  see  his  face  on  earth  no  more. 
The  stern  centurion  hid  a  starting  tear ; 
The  poor  emaciate  youth  knelt  down,  and  she 
Who  tended  him  with  lore  and  tenderness,  320 

Wept,  as  he  faintly  sank,  and  breathed  his  last, 
His  hands  extending  feebly,  as  he  sunk, 
To  John,  in  feryent  prayer  !     The  Grecian  girl 
Fell,  desolate  and  sobbing,  on  his  breast. 

Bat,  lo !  the  wind  has  veered^  and,  streaming  out. 
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The  red  cross  pennant  points  to  Asia, 
As  heaTCD-dirccted.     Speedy  ye  mariners  ! 
The  sails  are  swelling,  and  the  widening  deep 
Is  all  before  you,  surging  to  the  gale. 

So  they  kept  on  their  course  to  Ephesns, 
And  o'er  the  iEgean  waves  beheld,  far  off. 
The  cave,  the  lonely  sands  and  lessening  capes 
Of  dreary  Patmos  sink  to  rise  no  more. 


3ti 
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WHITE  nORSEi  RED  HOHS£,  fiLACE  HOSa^  TALZ  HOHSE. 


Black  Uorbe.— The  period  of  the  **  black  horse  and  rider  i«'iih  the  bdaoee** 
m  geDeroltj  referred  to  the  mign  of  Sevcrus.  But  her^  the  commeat&tors  ait 
at  a  loss,  "  The  balauce  '^  eomctimea  betokens  jasticc ;  sometime  U  ooiwidcfDd 
09  indicative  of  a  season  orficarcity*  The  ''^  black  horse ^'  is  alwajs  aAsodsted 
with  cohimitj.  I  humbly  dl0er  tvotn  alt  commentaton.  The  '^horie  ts 
blackf"  saj  flome,  to  ah ow  the  ^'  severity  of  the  nature  ^^  of  this  emperor,  5ut 
his  uatnre  was  generally  the  reverse  of  severiij.  Now  I  shall  giv^  ftasout 
for  ©jnsidering  that  ^^  the  balance  "  is  the  balinoe  of  JuAtioef  and  the  **  hrcjid 
for  a  penny,  and  oil  and  wine,"  indicative  of  plenty,  not  Bcarcity— of  plenty 
owiug  entirely  to  the  prudent  provisions  df  this  emperor ;  and  in  pro(»f  of  tltiti 
aa  well  as  what  I  shall  say  fortber  on  the  subject,  I  adduce,  not  thtj  leitlmaay 
of  professed  Christian  cotnmentators,  but  the  uadesigtted  testimony  —  tlie 
stronger  for  that  reason — of  one  of  the  most  astute  adTenariet  of  Chnitijoity 
— Gibbon, 

Now,  Christian  readier,  mark  bus  undesigned  (corroboration  of  the  T«cadty  of 
this  prophecy,  as  applied  to  Severus. 

Scripture — *^  Balances  in  his  hand/* 

What  says  Gibbon?  *^  Salutary  laws  were  e^tecnted  with  inflexible  6nn- 
ness,"  **  In  the  adminbtraiion  of  jnstice,  the  jadgment*  of  the  emperor  were 
charaeterifed  by  attention,  discernment,  and  impartiality ;  ^  and  whenever  be 

i  He  publidMd,  11  i»  tnK^  que  e^cl  igiliul  tbo  IncTMie  of  tbo  Join  tad  *^»m^^«**  la  lit 
onplre.. 
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deviAied  rrom  the  strict  Hue  of  equity^  k  was  gorierall^  ia  favour  of  the  poor 
and  oppreaaod/' — Gibbon. 

Scripture.— *^^  A  measure  of  wheal  for  a  penny,  and  thrw  meamn^  of  bar* 
iej  for  a  penny  ;  and  sec  thou  hurt  not  the  olI  aod  the  wiae/^ 

Gibbon.—*^  He  lefl  ia  ttie  pLibUc  granaries  a  pfoviuon  of  ooim  for  seven 
years,  at  the  rat«  of  2500  <|aarters  a  day," 

But  the  ^^  black  horse.  ^^  Does  thb  colour  seem  emtnUe  Co  a  peHcHt  of  gen&^ 
ral  equity  and  justioe?  How  simple  ia  one  explanation,  at  least  so  it  appears 
to  me,  the  fiimt,  I  beHeve,  who  ever  remarked  the  ducamstance,  and  how 
minutely  doea  the  sin^ar  Faet  tend  tu  attest  the  awful  truth  of  ihe  prophecy 
— *^  Severus  was  an  African  V^— Gibbon,  And  the  *^  horse  ia  Llack,^^  not  om 
Imlicattve  of  calamity,  hot  of  tlie  country  of  which  SeveruB  was  a  native. 

The  prophecy  connected  vdih  the  **  horsas  ^*  seema  aa  regular  aa  possible, 
beginning  &om  the  times  of  the  Aj)ostle.  The  wbite  horse  and  rider  lb  ttnU 
versolly  <^Qsidered  aa  euibleoiatio  oftlte  gospel ,  going  forth  ^^oocquering  and 
to  conqoer/'  The  red  boree  is  the  horao  of  blood,  under  Tngan,  who  HteraHy 
look  ^*  peace  fmm  all  the  eaith/^  The  pate  bor^e  d^ignates  the  famine  and 
dreadful  pestilence  under  Gallienus.  I  have  shown ^  not  from  the  writers  in 
favour  of  Cbri^^tianttyf  but  from  the  atteslaLion  of  the  most  astute  and  insidi- 
ous writer  against  it,  the  regular  sucoession  and  wonderful  aeoordanoe,  In  the 
several  succe«sive  periotii,  of  the  fact  and  the  prophetic  admnbnitions.  Under 
GalBeouSt  how  remarkable  are  tbeae  words,  as  applicable  to  the  ^^  pale  horse,  ^* 
and  peetilenee^  in  the  third  century,  commenc^ing  about  oue  hundred  and  6f^y 
years  after  the  death  of  John !  **  Famine  is  almost  always  followed  by  epi- 
demical diseases:  other  causes^  however,  must  have  contributed  lo  the  furious 
,  jilague  which,  from  iJie  year  250  to  the  year  '205,  raged,  witbouc  mterruption, 

I  ewry  province,  every  city,  and  almost  every  family  of  the  Eooian  empire ► 
Ive  thouaand  died  dally  in  Eome ;  and  we  might  suspect,  that  war,  pesldenoe, 

nd  fatnine  had,  in  a  few  years,  consumed  the  moiety  of  the  human  nwe. " — 
^  Gibbtm, 

The  Red  Hobse. — **  Take  peace  from  all  the  earth,"  Tr^an%  couciueata- 
,  ^«  Every  day  the  astonished  Senate  received  intelligence  of  new  names  and  new 

ations  that  acknowledged  his  swny.  The  kings  of  Boupborus,  ColchiSf  Al- 
''liMDia,  &C. ;  the  tribes  of  the  Mediim  and  Carducian  bills  bad  implored  bU 
protec^on ;  Armenia^  Mesopotamiaf  and  Assyria  were  reduced  to  pioviiieei*** 
— GiblfQu* 

For  the  elncidallous  of  this  last  book,  I  have  referred,  generally,  to  oommen* 
taton,  chieily  Bi4iop  Newton,  though  the  reader  may  sometimes  be  disposed 
to  smile  rather  than  aeqniesoe. 

But  I  cannot  omit  my  own  views  of  some  particular  passages.  One  bead 
Ctf  the  beast,  wounded,  ^'^  bat  not  to  deatb,^'  is  most  singutiHj  desoriptive  of  the 
Boman  empire,  restored  lo  strength  and  power,  under  dandius  the  Second 
and  AureliuB.  ^^  And  the  bcMt  which  I  saw  was  like  unto  a  leopard,  and  his 
leet  were  as  the  feet  of  a  bear,  and  bis  mouth  aa  the  mouth  of  a  lion."  How 
soexpestedly  do  they  tally  with  whnt  Gibbon  sayB  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the 
I  fitne,  oonsisting  of  the  *^  tyrant^^*  (tioni)— '^  soldiers,"  scattered  through  the 
I  and  Tarious  provinces,  and  *'' barbarians" — Uotha,  indicated  by  the  bear! 

I  may  observe,  further,  tbat  the  *^  locusts  and  crawling  things  like  BGorpions,** 
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tBflitiDg  out  of  the  amoke^  are,  first,  locu^ta— the  maumwable  northern  annie* ; 
aecondlj,  ^*  crawling  tkmp  Uke  scorjjioni^^-^the  loatlifome  vllenesa  attributed 
tQ  natfire  bj  tbe  ^ucceeaiou  of  GntH;Cio  secta,  depraving  the  heautifut  ocKle  of 
Chrbtiaaity,  and  all  agreeing  in  one  doctrine,  fieri ved  frDtn  tlie  Chaldean 
phUosopheri.  The  Geaios  of  Evil,  accord! og  to  Ihe  [ibdosopbf  of  the  Cbal* 
demnd,  produced  the  bodj^  aa  Oroiniades  the  soul  I  Kence  ^^  forbidding  to 
many,"  unnatural  austerities,  &a  ;  and  remark,  one  book  of  Tertulltan  to 
the  Cuoatic*  ia  called^ what  ?    Scorpio, 
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PART  FIRST. 


Why  art  thou  come,  man  of  despair  and  blood ! 

To  these  green  vales  and  streams,  o'erhung  with  wood  ; 

These  hills,  where,  far  from  life's  discordant  throng, 

The  lonely  goat-maid  chaunts  her  matin  song ; 

This  Sylvan  glen,  where  age  in  peace  reclines. 

Soothed  by  the  whisper  of  his  native  pines ; 

Where,  in  the  twilight  of  his  closing  days. 

Upon  the  glimmering  lake  he  loves  to  gaze ; 

And,  like  his  life,  sees  on  the  shadowy  flood. 

The  still,  sweet  eve  descending  1     Man  of  blood,         lo 

Break  not  his  holy  musings  !     Innocence 

And  peace  these  vales  inhabit.    Hie  thee  hence 

To  the  waste  wilderness,  the  mournful  main, 

To  caves  where  silence  and  deep  stillness  reign. 

Where  God's  eye  only  can  the  gloom  pervade ; 

And  shroud  thy  visage  in  their  dreariest  shade  I 

Or,  if  these  scenes,  so  beauteous,  may  impart 

A  momentary  softness  to  thine  heart. 

Let  nature  plead,  plead  for  a  guiltless  land. 

Ere  yet  thou  lifk'st  the  desolating  brand  ;  20 

^  Inscribed  (1801)  to  Mrs  William  Douglas,  a  native  of  Switzerland. 
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Ere  yet  thou  bidst  the  peaceful  echoes  swell  31 

With  haToc*8  shouts  and  many  a  mingled  yeU  t 

Pause  yet  a  momeot  I     By  the  beard 

Of  him  whose  eyes  to  hearen  are  reared  ; 

By  her  who  frantic  lifts  her  helpless  hand ; 

By  those  poor  little  ones^  that  speechless  stand ; 

If  thou  hast  natui'C  in  thee,  oh  relent, 

Nor  crush  the  lowly  shed  of  virtue  and  content ! 

No  golden  shrines  can  tempt  thy  plunder  here, 

No  jealous  castles  their  dark  turrets  rear. 

Peeping  at  dawn  among  the  mountain  vine^ 

The  village  pastor's  simple  mansion  shines 

Beneath  the  tower,  the  music  of  whose  bolls 

Soft  o'er  the  azure  lake  each  Sabbath  swells. 

No  lighted  halls  that  blaze  till  morn  reply 

To  sounds  of  proud,  voluptuous  rcTelry  ; 

But  one  sweet  pipe,  by  lingering  loTer  played. 

Cheers  the  dim  valley  as  the  day-tints  fade  ; 

Whilst,  'mid  the  rocks,  the  torrents,  and  the  trees, 

Her  little  world,  with  pride,  affection  sees.  io 

Surrey  the  prospect  well    Soldier !  dust  thou 
(Thy  blood-red  plumage  waving  o'er  thy  brow) 
Bid  the  poor  villagers,  who  in  the  shed 
Of  theii*  forefathers  eat  their  virtuous  bread* 
To  hard  oppression  bend  the  prostrate  knee, 
Or  learn  benevolence  and  love  from  thee ! 
And  dost  thou  talk  of  freedom !     Freedom  hero 
Lifted  with  death-denouncing  frown  her  spear; 
Here  joining  her  loud  voice's  solemn  call 
To  the  deep  thunders  of  the  waterfall  so 

She  hailed  her  chosen  home  :  these  dark  woods  rang 
As  her  bold  war^song  on  the  rocka  she  sang. 
At  once  a  thousand  banners  to  the  air 
Streaming,  a  thousand  falchions  brandished  bare. 
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Proclaimed  her  sons*  dfead  homage  :  We  will  die        m 
Of  live  thy  childreHj  holiest  Liberty ! 

Oil  tldnk  of  this  1     Alas  !  the  Toice  is  Tain  ; 
Poor  injured  land,  thy  brave,  thy  blamcleBs  train. 
Thy  lovely  landscapes,  bursting  bright  around. 
Thy  gleam  that  echoed  every  cheering  sound,  ao 

Thy  rocks  that  gleamed  with  many  a  high-hung  cot. 
And  Freedom's  holy  name,  avail  thee  not ! 

Then  rise,  insulted  country  I  in  despair 
Lift  thy  brave  arm  so  terrible,  and  swear. 
Swear  thou  wilt  never  sheathe  the  avenging  steel 
Till  thou  hast  made  the  fell  invader  feel 
How  vain  the  terrors  of  his  glittering  crest, 
How  warm  the  flame  that  fires  a  patriot's  breast ! 
How  nerved  their  arm,  opposed  to  tenfold  might,        m 
Who  for  the  dearest  hopes,  theii' homes,  their  offspring  fight! 
And,  hark  !  even  now,  me  thought  stern  Freedom  called. 
From  the  wild  shores  of  rocky  Underwald  ! 

Rush  like  the  mountain  avalanche  on  thot'e 
Who,  foes  to  you,  my  sons,  are  Virtue's  foea ! 
Lo,  where  the  legions  of  insidting  France 
Already  on  your  ravaged  plains  advance  ; 
See  your  pale  daughters,  they  for  mercy  plead ; 
Behold  your  white-haired  sires,  they  sink,  they  bleed ! 
Oh!  yet  your  patriot  energies  unite 
To  quell  the  insolent  oppressor'a  might  I  go 

Behold  the  scene  where  your  forefathers  broke 
And  sternly  trampled  on  the  Austrian  yoke  t 
Behold  the  spot  where  the  undaunted  band 
First  met,  and,  clasping  each  his  brother  s  hand, 
Bade  the  Almighty  hear  their  solemn  vow. 
That  never  should  their  injured  country  bow, 
A  slave  !  then  lifted  in  the  midnight  air 
Their  spears,  whilst  the  dun  rocks  echoed^ — We  swear  I 

VOL,  II.  p 
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Think  that  the  dead  behold  you !     He  whose  bow      so 

Laid  the  grim  tyrant  of  these  vaUeys  low. 

On  yonder  eminence  yet  seems  to  stand ; 

To  jou  he  dimly  waves  his  awful  hand : 

Go  forth,  my  sons,  in  each  bold  bosom  swell 

The  injured  spirit  of  another  Tell ! 

And  rush,  like  yon  huge  avalanche,  on  those 

Who,  foes  to  you,  are  Freedom^s,  Virtue's  foes ! 

So  Freedom  spake :  she  stood  august  and  high  ; 
Like  a  pale  meteor  shone  her  troubled  eye  ; 
She  smote  her  shield,  and,  with  indignant  look, 
More  awful  her  uplifted  war-spear  shook. 
From  many  a  wild  and  woodlaod  solitndej 
Overhung  with  snowy-silvered  mountains  rude  ; 
From  glassy  lakes,  or  where  the  brawling  brook 
Wells,  sparkling,  through  some  beech-embowered  nookf 
From  scattered  chalets,  decked  with  mantling  vines^ 
Above  whose  blue  smoke  wave  the  impending  pines; 
From  many  a  covert  green,  or  gleaming  rock, 
The  bold  defenders  of  their  country  flock ! 

Upon  a  cliff,  that  at  gi*ay  morning  throws 
Its  shadow  0 er  the  deep  clear  lakes  repose,  no 

Their  gallant  leader  stands,    Children,  he  cries, 
And  one  sad  tear-drop  gathers  in  his  eyes, 
Their  arms  prevail !     Helvetia  mourns  in  vain  ! 
Bound  by  the  ruthless  victor's  galling  chain. 
We  only  'mid  these  rocky  ramparts  find 
Brief  shelter  from  the  vultiu*es  of  mankind ; 
Hither  they  speed  their  desolating  sway, 
They  flap  their  bloody  pinions  o*er  their  prey  ; 
But  we  have  hearts,  my  brethrenj  and  we  know 
Wliat  to  our  country  and  our  (iod  v^e  owe  ; 
And  we  liave  arms,  arms  that  may  make  them  rue 
(Though  rude  our  ramparts^  our  defenders  few), 
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Tfie  hour  when  they  assailed  this  last  retreat.  12s 

Peel  we  out  hearts  beat  high,  our  pulses  beat  1 
Death  calk  us,  yet,  oh,  lowly  let  us  bend, 
And  pray  to  Him  who  is  the  poor  man's  friend, 
That  he  would  guard  our  orphans  when  we  bleed, 
And  shield  them  in  the  bitter  hour  of  need ! 

N0W5  soldier,  let  thy  huge  artillery  roar. 
Thy  marshalled  columns  flash  along  the  shore,  i3t> 

Thy  armed  transports  with  long  shadow  ride 
Terrific  o*er  the  lake's  once  tranquil  tide, 
And  thy  loud  tnimpets  bray,  as  in  disdain 
Of  the  poor  tenants  of  the  snowy  plain. 
They  fear  thee  not  they  are  oppression's  foes ; 
Unscared,  thy  march  of  carnage  they  oppose  ; 
Though  their  fallen  brethren  have  in  vain  withstood ; 
Though  yet  thy  sword  be  red  with  their  best  blood; 
Thy  Bwordj  thy  steeds,  thy  legions,  they  defjp 
And  death  is  couched  within  their  flashing  eye  !         ho 

Age  has  new  energies ;  in  traces  weak 
An  angry  hectic  rises  on  his  cheek  ; 
And  as  his  time- touched  features  kindling  glow, 
Lead  me,  he  cries,  yet  lead  me  to  the  foe  I 
Stem  manhood  o'er  his  boy  low  murmming  bends, 
Then,  as  his  deadly  weapon  he  extends. 
Proudly  exclaims.  Freedom  or  deathj  my  son  ! 
And  thoUj  0  God  of  justice,  lead  us  on  ! 

Harkl  with  one  shout  they  rush  into  the  fight 
The  pale  foe  shrinks  before  their  gathering  might!     150 
Fragments  of  rocks  in  wild  despair  they  wield, 
And  helms  and  sliivered  swords  bestrew  the  field. 
The  frantic  mother,  hushing  erery  grief. 
Joins  the  dread  scene,  and  to  some  plumed  chief 
All  pale  with  ragCj  with  desperation  wild. 
Cries,  as  she  smites  his  heart :  Hadst  thon  a  cliihl  I 
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Uoeqtial  strife !  the  scone  of  death  is  o*er ;  is? 

Mother  and  child  lie  side  bj  side  ia  gore  I 

When  eyening  comeE,  through  the  lone  cottage  paue^ 
No  light  looks  cheerful  in  the  darkening  plain. 
No  soothing  sounds  straj  the  dim  hills  along, 
No  home-returning  goat-herd  trills  the  song ; 
At  intenrals,  YfWd  accents  of  despair, 
Or  shouts  are  heard,  or  dismal  uightfires  glare ; 
But  all  is  dark  and  silent  near  jon  heap 
Where  the  Mien  heroes  of  the  hamlet  eleep ; 
SaTe  that,  at  times,  a  hollow  groan  is  heaid, 
Or  melancholy  crj  of  the  night-bird  ; 
Save  where  some  dog,  amid  the  scene  of  deatli. 
Moans  as  he  watches  jet  his  masters  breath  ; 
Whilst  with  despair  and  loTe  that  seems  to  speak. 
He  licks  the  blood  that  stagnates  on  his  cheek. 
The  morn  looks  through  the  hurrying  clouds,  the  air 
Sighs  as  it  lifts^  at  times,  the  dead  man's  hair ; 
Upon  those  slaughtered  heaps  the  cold  stara  shine^ 
And  Freedom  sighs  ;  The  triumph,  Gaul,  is  thine! 

Now  dawns  the  morn  o'er  vales  with  blood  defiled* 
Where  late  affection's  sweetest  pictures  smiled 
0*er  the  still  lake  how  sadly  peals  the  bell 
That  sounds  of  every  earthly  hope  the  knell ! 
Pale  on  the  crimsoned  snow,  without  a  home, 
The  sad  survivors  of  that  death-storm  roam  ; 
Their  infants,  outcast  on  the  desert  plain» 
Demand  their  mothers  and  their  sires  in  vain  ; 
And  when  the  red  sun  leaves  the  darkening  sky, 
Amid  those  gory  tracks  sit  down  and  sigL 

Shores  of  Lucerne  I  where  many  a  winding  bay 
Shone  beauteous  to  the  morn's  returning  ray  ; 
Where  rosy  tints  upon  the  blue  lake  shouej 
And  touched  the  rock  with  colours  not  their  own  ; 
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Who  nowj  with  eyes  that  swim  io  teTidcrness,  m 

Those  sceDGs  to  every  Tirtue  dear  shall  bless  I 

What  pleasure  now  can  the  rich  landscape  yield, 

The  sparkling  cataract,  the  pendent  field, 

^Mid  hoar  declivities^  the  sunoj  tower 

Peering  o'er  beeches  that  its  roof  embower, 

And  cottage  tops  with  light  smoke  trailing  slow 

O'er  the  gi'ay  vapours  looming  far  below  I 

Who  shall  ascend  proud  Pilate's^  lieight,  and  mark 

The  motley  clouds  sail  o'er  the  champagne  dark,        200 

Now  breaking  in  fantastic  forms,  and  now 

Dappling  the  distant  promontory's  brow  I 

Then  when  the  sun,  that  lights  tlie  scene,  rides  high, 

And  far  away  the  scattered  volumes  fly. 

Look  up  to  the  great  God  that  rules  the  world, 

By  whom  proud  empires  from  their  seats  are  hurled. 

And  feel  a  glow  of  holy  gratitude, 

That  here,  'mid  hollow  gleus  and  mountains  rude. 

Far  from  Ambition's  march  and  Discord's  yell, 

Content  with  Love  and  Happiness  should  dwell,         210 

Who  now  along  those  banks  sliall,  listening,  stray 
When  evening  lights  each  inlet  west  away, 
And  hear  the  solitary  boatman's  oar 
Dip  duly  as  he  nears  the  shaded  shore ; 
Or  catch  the  whispers  of  the  w^aterfall 
That  throtigh  the  ivied  clefts  swell  musical? 
These  scenes,  these  sounds,  could  many  a  joy  impart, 
With  sadness  mixed.     The  wandering  youth,  whose  heart 
Was  sick  with  many  sorrows,  resting  here 
At  such  an  hour,  forgot  his  starting  tear ;  SiQ 

lie  felt  a  pensive  calm,  sweeter  than  sleepi 
Steal  gently  o'er  his  aching  breast;  the  deep 

>  llatint  PllAle^  on  the  I^ke  of  Lticcrne. 
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And  clear  roposo  of  the  unruffled  lake  ss^ 

Hia  spirit  seemed,  unconscious,  to  partake  ; 

And  still  the  water,  as  it  whispered  near^ 

Or  high  woodSj  as  they  rustled,  soothed  his  ear» 

Like  the  remembrance  of  a  melody 

Heard  iu  hia  infant,  happy  years  gone  by. 

Now  in  his  distant  country,  when,  with  tears, 

The  tale  of  ruffian  Tiolcnce  he  hears  ;  2Si~ 

Hears  that  the  spot  which  smiled  with  lovely  gleam, 

Like  some  sweet  image  of  a  tender  dream, 

Upon  his  morning  path,  is  drenched  with  gore. 

Its  harmless  tenants  weltering  on  the  shore  ; 

He  will  exclaim,  whilst  from  his  breast  he  draws 

A  deep,  deep  sigh,  Avenge,  0  God,  their  cause ! 

Who  would  not  sigh  for  Switzerland!    What  heart 
That  ever  bore  in  human  woes  a  parfc ; 
That  ever  felt  afiection's  genuine  flame  ; 
That  ever  leaped  at  injured  Freedoms  name  ; 
W^ould  not  for  her  dark  foes  feel  honest  hate. 
And  swell  with  indignation  at  her  fate ! 

If  thus  her  lot  of  sorrow  have  impressed 
Grief  and  resentment  on  a  stranger's  breast. 
How  must  he  hear  the  cruel  tale  of  death. 
He  who  in  these  sad  vales  first  drew  his  breath ! 
*Tis  his  perhaps  in  distant  climes  to  roam. 
Far  from  the  shelter  of  his  early  home  ; 
Yet  still,  as  fancy  paints  the  spot,  he  sees 
His  father's  cottage,  and  the  mountain  trees  ;  m~ 

Again  by  the  wild  streams  he  seems  to  rove ; 
He  hears  the  voice  of  her  who  won  his  lov  e, 
His  heart's  first  love  ;  for  her  he  prunes  the  vine, 
Whose  clustering  leaves  the  rustic  porch  entwine ; 
The  mountain's  van  together  they  ascend  ; 
They  see  Alps  piled  on  Alps  far  oo  extend ; 
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They  mark  the  casual  sunshioe  light  the  mms,  25T 

Or  rernal  showers  along  the  valley  pass  ; 
Whilst  tinging  the  dark  rocks,  more  lovely  glow 
The  braided  colours  of  heaven's  humid  bow. 
But  now  the  maid  he  loved,  with  whom  all  day 
He  used  in  summer  o*er  the  hills  to  stray. 
The  faithful  maid  he  loved— oh !  cold  despair, 
Free^se  his  warm  life-blood  ;  and  that  thrilling  air, 
Which  erst  he  sang,  when,  all  alive  to  joy, 
He  carolled  on  the  Alps,  a  shepherd  boy, 
Let  him  not  hear  it  now,  lest  tears  quick  start, 
And  madness  harrow  up  his  broken  heart  I 

How  touching  was  the  simple  strain  !  The  tear 
Of  memory  started  when  it  met  the  ear ;  270 

And  he  whose  front  was  rough  with  many  a  scar, 
Whose  bold  heart  bounded  at  the  trump  of  war, 
Stood  all  dissolved  in  sadness  at  its  tone, 
Remembering  him  of  pleasant  seasons  gone. 
Perhaps  full  many  a  heavy  hour  had  passed. 
Since  in  its  native  nooks  he  heard  it  last ; 
And  when  again  its  well-known  music  thrilled, 
A  thousand  thronging  recollections  filled 
His  soul,  that,  sick  with  longing,  homeward  roved  ; 
Remote  from  scenes  which  most  on  earth  he  loved,    2S0 
Cast  on  a  world  tempestuous,  bleak,  and  wide, 
More  ardent  for  his  once-loved  hills  he  sighed ; 
And  sighed  again  to  think  how  it  might  fare 
With  sisters,  brothers,  friends,  and  parents  there  ; 
For  be  its  music  and  its  name  forgot, 
The  desert  is  his  home,  and  tho§e  he  loied  are  not ! 
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PART  SECOND. 


I  WAS  a  child  of  aorrow  vhea  I  passed. 

Sweet  country,  through  your  rocky  yallejs  last ; 

For  one  whom  I  bad  lored,  whotit  I  had  pressed 

With  honest,  ardent  passioa  to  my  breast, 
Was  to  another  vowed  :  I  heard  the  tale. 
And  to  the  earth  sank  heartless,  faint,  and  pale. 
Till  that  sad  hoar  when  every  hope  had  flown, 
I  thought  she  lived  for  me,  and  me  alone ; 
Yet  did  I  not,  thougli  panga  my  heart  must  rend, 
Prove  to  thy  weakness  a  sustaining  friend  I  lo 

Did  I  not  bid  thee,  never,  never  more 
Or  think  of  me  or  mine  ?  As  firm  I  swore 
To  cast  away  the  dream,  and  bury  deep, 
As  in  oblivion  of  the  dead  man  s  sleep, 
All  that  once  soothed,  and  from  tlie  soul  to  tear 
Each  longing  wish  that  youth  had  cherished  there. 
But  when  'twas  midnight,  to  the  woods  I  hied, 
DespaLi'ing,  and  with  fi*antic  anguish  cried  : 
Oh,  had  relentless  death  with  instant  dart 
Smitten  and  snatched  thee  from  my  bleeding  heart ;    sa 
Through  Hfe  had  niggard  fortune  bid  us  pine. 
And  withered  with  despair  thy  hopes  and  mine  ; 
Yes,  yesj  I  could  have  borne  it ;  but  to  gee 
The  accusing  tear,  and  know  it  falls  for  mo ; 
Oh  cease  the  thought — a  long  and  last  farewell — 
We  must  forget — nor  sh^U  my  soul  rebel! 
Then  to  my  country  s  cliffs  1  bade  adieu. 
And  what  my  sad  heart  felt  God  only  knew. 
Helvetia,  thy  rude  scenes,  a  drooping  guest, 
I  sought,  and  sorrowing  sought  a  spot  of  rest  ;^o 
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Through  many  a  mountain  pass  and  shaggy  rale         si 

I  roamed  an  exile,  passion-crazed  and  pale. 

I  saw  jour  clouded  heights  sublime  impend, 

I  heard  your  foaming  cataracts  descend  ; 

And  oft  the  rugged  scene  mj  heart  endued 

With  a  strange,  sad,  distempered  fortitude  ; 

Oft  on  the  lake's  green  marge  I  lay  reclined, 

Murmuring  my  moody  fancies  to  the  wind ; 

But  when  some  hanging  hamlet  I  surreyed, 

A  wood-cot  peeping  in  the  sheltered  glade,  40 

A  tear,  perforce,  would  steal ;  and,  as  my  eye 

Fondly  reverted  to  the  days  gone  by. 

How  blest,  I  cried,  remote  from  every  care. 

To  rest  with  her  we  loved,  forgotten  there  1 

Then  soft,  methought,  from  the  sequestered  grove, 

I  heard  the  song  of  happiness  and  love : 

Come  to  these  scenes  of  peace, 

Where,  to  rivers  murmuring, 

The  sweet  birds  all  the  summer  sing, 

Where  cares,  and  toil,  and  sadness  cease  I  so 

Stranger,  does  thy  heart  deplore 

Friends  whom  thou  wilt  see  no  more ; 

Does  thy  wounded  spirit  prove 

Pangs  of  hopeless,  severed  love  ? 

Thee  the  stream  that  gushes  clear. 

Thee  the  birds  that  carol  near. 

Shall  soothe,  as  silent  thou  dost  lie, 

And  dream  of  their  wild  lullaby ; 

Come  to  bless  these  scenes  of  peace, 

Where  cares^  and  toil,  and  sadness  cease !  co 

Start  from  the  feeble  dream  I     The  wwdland  shed 
Flames,  and  the  tenants  of  that  vale  aic  dead ! 
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All  dark  the  torrent  of  their  fate  hath  riished ;  es 

Each  cheering  echo  of  the  plaiu  is  hushed  ; 

And  every  joyouSj  every  tender  sound. 

In  the  loud  roaring  of  the  night-storin  drowned. 

How  cheerily  the  rocks,  from  side  to  side. 
Oft  to  the  tabor's  festive  sounds  replied ! 
There,  when  the  bells  upon  a  holiday 
Rang  outs  ^tid  all  the  villagers  were  gay. 
In  suramer-time,  the  happy  groups  were  seen  ; 
Youth  linked  with  beauty  bounded  on  the  green. 
And  age  sat  smiling,  as  the  joyous  train 
Round  the  tall  May-pole,  tapering  fronj  the  plain. 
Their  locks  entwined  with  ribands  streaming  red. 
And  crowned  with  flowers,  the  rural  pastimes  led 
Oh !  on  the  bleeding  turf  the  Bad  flowers  throw, 
And  weep  for  them  that  sleep  in  dust  below  ; 
There  sleep  together,  in  theii'  deathbed  cold. 
The  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  young,  the  old !  bo 

No  voice  is  heard  that  charmed  their  earthly  road  : 
Around  their  desolate  and  last  abode 
The  blast  that  swept  them  to  the  earth  yet  raves. 
And  strews  with  havoc  their  insulted  graves. 
As  on  the  lucid  lake's  unniffled  breast 
Soft  silvery  lights  and  blending  shadovi^s  rest, 
AbovCi  around  the  heavens'  blue  calm  is  spread. 
And  sleeps  the  sunshine  on  the  mouu tains  head  ; 
Then  purple  rocks  and  woods  smile  to  the  eye, 
Like  fairy  landscapes  of  the  evening  sky  ;  00 

And  all  is  sad,  save  where  some  forest  bird, 
With  small  and  solitary  trill,  is  heard. 
Sudden  the  scene  is  changed,  the  hurricane 
Is  up  amoug  the  mountains,  wind  and  rain 
Drive,  and  strange  darkness  closes  on  the  vale  ; 
And  high  rocks  to  the  lightning  glimmer  pale  ; 
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And  nought  is  heard  but  the  deep  thunder*8  roar^        m 
Or  TuUures  screaming  round  the  desert  sliore* 
So  mourns  the  prospect,  changed  and  overcast^ 
And  shrieks  the  spirit  in  the  passing  blast ! 

But  ah  1  how  feller  burst  the  mthless  storm 
That  speeds  the  moral  prospect  to  deform ! 
To-morrow,  and  the  man  of  blood  may  see 
Again  fresh  verdure  deck  the  dripping  tree ; 
Again  pure  splendour  light  yon  bursting  viewg. 
And  the  clear  lake  reflect  the  fairest  hnes ; 
WhilBt  the  gay  lark  seems,  with  a  livelier  voice. 
In  scorn  of  his  stern  spirit,  to  rejoice. 
But,  hapless  land,  what  dajspriug  shall  restore 
The  lovelier  morals  that  now  smile  no  more  !  lu 

Affection  tender  as  the  murmuring  dove, 
That  in  the  noiseless  wood  her  home-nest  vrove  ; 
And  piety,  that  the  blue  mountains  trod, 
With  kindling  eyes  upraised  to  nature's  God ; 
Virtues  that  made  thy  streams,  and  woods,  and  hills, 
Thy  lakes  all  suushiue,  and  thy  shaded  rills 
Like  pictures  of  no  earthly  paradise, 
Beaming  remote  from  sorrow  and  from  yioe. 

Far  from  the  earthly  scenes  that  wasteful  lie, 
Virtue  and  peace,  and  arts  and  freedom  fly  ;  iso 

Alls  which  the  wild  suiToundiog  views  inspired. 
And  freedom,  such  as  genuine  patriots  fired 
AVhen  the  great  sun  sinks  in  the  crimson  west^ 
And  all  the  pines  in  golden  pomp  are  dressed. 
Whose  daring  hand  shall  snatch  the  vivid  light, 
That  purples  o'er  the  promontory's  height ; 
Ani  *,,'ith  a  Lontherbourg's  rich  pencil  throw 
On  the  warm  taMeL  all  the  lucid  glow  1 
When  the  slow  convent*a  bell  sounds  from  afar. 
And  the  dim  lake  reflects  the  evening  star;  iso 
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When  shall  agaia  the  rapt  enthusiast  rovo  isi 

And  deck  the  visionary  bower  of  lote  ? 

Hushed  be  the  Doric  strain,  that,  in  the  shade 
Of  his  own  pines,  the  pensive  Gesner  played ; 
Wliich  oft  the  homeward-plodding  woodman,  near. 
Paused  Tvith  his  graj  beard  on  his  staff  to  hear ; 
Whilst  his  lean  dog,  whose  opening  lips  disclose, 
Just  peeping  forth,  his  wliite  teeth's  even  rowsi, 
Lifted  his  long  ears  with  eagactous  heed, 
And  fixed  his  full  eye  on  his  trilling  reed  I  1I4^ 

High  on  the  broad  Alps'  solitary  van. 
Where  not  a  sound  is  heard  of  busy  man, 
Hark  !  with  loud  orgies,  o  er  the  bloody  dew. 
Lewd  Comus  leads  his  nightly  madding  crow  I 
Strong  shouts  and  clangours  through  the  high  wood 

run. 
And  distant  arms  flash  to  the  sinking  enn  ; 
Dark  forests  their  lone  empire,  the  tall  rocks 
Their  shelter,  and  their  wealth  their  wandering  fiocks. 
To  the  proud  Macedon,  whose  conquering  car 
Rolled  terrible  through  the  ranks  of  armed  war;        uo 
Whose  banners  chilled  the  plain  with  fearful  shade  ; 
Whose  sovereignty  a  thousand  trumpets  brayedt 
The  Scythian  chiefs  spoke  nobly  :  What  have  we, 
King  of  the  world,  to  do  with  thine  or  theo  ? 
Far  o*er  the  snowy  solitudes  we  roam, 
Or  by  wild  rivers  fix  our  casual  home. 
O'er  the  gi-een  champagne  let  thy  cities  shine  ; 
We  ne'er  invaded  fields  or  seats  of  thine ; 
Nor  will  we  bow,  proud  lord,  at  thy  decree  ; 
Hence,  hence,  and  leave  us  to  our  forests  free !  leo 

But  the  stern  soldier,  with  war*s  banners  spread^ 
Through  thy  still  vales  his  glittering  squadrons  IcJ  ; 
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And  wild  despair,  and  unrelenting  hate,  ie3 

Stalk  o'er  thine  inmost  yallejs  desolate  ; 

And  she,  that  like  the  nimble  mountain  roo, 

With  step  scarce  heard,  went  bounding  o'er  the 

snow; 
She  whose  green  buskins  swept  the  frosts  of  mom, 
Who  walked  the  high  wood  with  her  bugle  horn ; 
She  who  once  called  these  hills  her  own,  and  found 
Her  loreliest  sojourn  'mid  the  hallowed  ground,         iro 
Blessmg  the  spot  where,  shaded  with  high  wood. 
And  decked  with  simple  flowers,  her  altar  stood ; 
Freedom  insulted  sees,  as  pale  she  flies, 
A  moDster  phantom  in  her  name  arise  ! 
On  weltering  carcases  it  seems  to  stand, 
Wayiug  a  dim-seen  dagger  in  its  hand ; 
Its  look  is  unrelenting  as  the  graye. 
Around  its  brow  the  miAtering  whirlwinds  rave ; 
Its  spreading  shadow  chills  the  scene  beneath. 
Ah  !  flj — it  onward  moves,  and  murmurs.  Death !     iso 
Earth  fades  beneath  its  footstep,  and  aroimd 
Long  sighs  and  distant  dying  shrieks  resound  !^ 
Could  arms  alone  o'er  thy  brave  sons  prevail, 
Helvetia  'i    No,  it  was  the  fraudful  tale 
Of  this  false  phantom  which  the  heart  misled ; 
That  spoke  of  peace,  peace  to  the  poor  man's  shed. 
Then  left  him,  houseless,  to  the  tempest's  gloom 
That  swept  his  hopes  and  comforts  to  the  tomb  I 
High  towered  the  grisly  spectre,  half  concealed, 
And  gathering  clouds  its  dismal  forests  veiled  ;  loo 

The  clouds  disperse,  and  lo !   mid  murderous  bands. 
Dark  in  its  might  the  hideous  phantom  stands ! 
Now  see  the  triumph  of  its  reign  complete ! 
Behold  it  throned  in  its  own  sovereign  seat ! 

1  Contrast  between  genuine  liberty  and  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism. 
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The  orgies  peal^  the  baDners  wave  on  high. 
And  dark  rocks  ring  to  shouts  of  liberty  f 

Now,  soldier,  lift  thy  loud  acclaiming  voice ! 
Children  of  high-soulcd  sentiment,  rejoice ! 
Round  the  scathed  tree,  upon  the  desert  jjlain^ 
Dance  o^er  the  Tictims  of  the  Tillage  slain  1 

Thou  who  dost  smiling  sit,  as  fancy  flings 
Her  hues  unreal  o'er  created  things, 
And  as  the  scenes  in  gay  distemper  shine. 
Dost  wandering  cry,  How  sweet  a  world  is  mine  ! 
Ah  1  see  the  shades^  receding,  that  disclose 
The  direst  spectacle  of  living  woes  ! 
And  ye  who,  all  enlightened,  all  sublime, 
Pant  in  indignant  thraldom  till  the  time 
When  man,  bursting  his  fetters,  proud  and  free. 
The  wildest  saragc  of  the  wilds  shall  be ; 
Artful  instructors  of  our  fceble*kind^ 
Illumined  leaders  of  the  lost  and  blind. 
Behold  the  destined  glories  of  your  reign! 
Behold  yon  flaming  sheds,  yon  outcast  train  ! 
Hark !  hollow  moaning  on  the  fitful  blast, 
Methought,  Rousseau,  thy  troubled  spirit  passed  ; 
His  ravaged  country  his  dim  eyes  survey  , 
Are  these  the  fruits^  he  said,  or  seemed  to  say. 
Of  those  high  energies  of  raptured  thought, 
That  proud  philosophy  my  precepts  taught  ? 
Then  shrouding  his  sad  visage  from  the  sight, 
Flew  o*er  the  cloud-dressed  Alps  to  solitude  and  night 

Thou  toOj  whilst  pondering  History's  vast  plan. 
Didst  sit  by  the  clear  waters  of  Lausanne,* 
(What  time  Imperial  Rome  rose  to  thy  view. 
And  thy  bold  hand  her  mighty  image  drew), 
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1  OibboEi  Gomplelcd  hie  **  Decline  .and  Fall ""  in  a  lumroer*  Ui^wK*  Km  the  l>jinlj 
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Thou  too,  methinks,  as  the  sad  wrecks  extend,  227 

Dost  seem  in  sorrow  o'er  the  scene  to  bend. 

With  steady  eye  and  penetrating  mind, 

Thou  hast  surveyed  the  toil  of  human  kind  ; 

Hast  marked  Ambition's  march  and  fiery  car, 

And  thousands  shouting  in  the  fields  of  war. 

But  direr  woes  might  ne'er  a  sigh  demand. 

Than  those  of  hapless,  injured  Switzerland  f 

Oh,  may  they  teach,  whatever  feelings  start. 

One  awful  truth,  that  here  we  know  in  part : 

Whatever  darkness  round  his  ark  may  rest, 

There  is  a  God,  who  knows  what  is  is  best. 

Submissive,  still  adoring  may  we  stand 

Beneath  the  terrors  of  his  chastening  hand  I  240 

And  though  the  clouds  of  carnage  dim  the  sun. 

Bend  to  the  earth  and  say.  Thy  will  be  done  1 

DONBEAD,  1801. 
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rs^FACE. 


The  yio^bg  compoajUona  vrem  ^vriuea  or^tpndlj  ta  be  learned  by  heAtt  hj 
poor  diUdreu  of  my  ovm  pamli,  who  have  been  instructed  every  SuuJay 
tbrotigh  ttiO  summer^  on  the  gartien  la^n  before  the  parsonage  bonse,  hj  lire 
Bov^lea.  The  ol^eet^  which ,  to  the  b&%t  of  my  knowledge,  la  entirely  novel ^ 
waa  briefly  to  describe  the  moat  ubvioua  Imagts  in  comitfy  life,  fatttiUiir  to 
every  chtld;  aod  b  the  smailest  compa&s  to  connect  every  distinct  picture  with 
the  earliest  feelings  of  humanity  aud  pietjf  in  language  ivhicJi  the  aimpledi 
miglit  uudersLand ;  but  which,  from  the  ol^ecte  repi'Cdiented,  might  be  Ttad^ 
jjcrhnps,  with  some  interest  by  tho?e  uhuse  inini!^  ^ith:  nnfre  ciiltiviitni. 
About  ruuilcen  of  these  little  j)oems  were  composed  with  this  view  many  years 
ago;  but  it  was  not  thought  of  extending  their  knowledge  beyond  tlie  village 
circle,  to  which  they  were  originally  limited,  except  by  a  very  few  copies  given 
away.  I  have  now  added  to  the  number,  and  revised  the  whole ;  thinking 
that,  when  early  education  is  so  greatly  extemled,  they  may  be  found  upon 
a  wider  scale  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  written.  Thoy 
may  also  prove  acceptable  to  mothers  in  a  higher  station  of  life,  who  miglit 
wish  to  impress  upon  the  memory  of  their  children  as  they  grow  up,  a  love  of 
natural  scenes,  combined  with  the  earliest  feelings  of  sympathy  and  religiuu 
Some  of  these  verses,  such  as  '^  The  Mower,"  ''The  Swan,"  ttc.^  are  puqwsoly 
designed  for  the  exercise  of  a  more  advauced  intellect. 
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PATH  OF  LIFE. 


1  0  LoBD,  in  sickness  and  in  health. 

To  every  lot  resigned, 
G^rant  me,  before  all  worldly  wealth, 
A  meek  and  thankful  mind ! 

2  As,  life,  thy  upland  path  we  tread, 

And  often  pause  in  rain, 
To  think  of  friends  and  parents  dead. 
Oh,  let  us  not  complain  ! 

3  The  Lord  may  give  or  take  away, 

But  nought  our  faith  can  move, 
Whilst  we  to  heaven  can  look  and  say, 
Our  Father  lives  above. 


SUNRISE. 


1  When  from  my  humble  bed  I  rise, 
And  see  the  morning  sun, 
That,  glorious  in  the  eastern  skies, 
Its  journey  has  begun, 
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2  I  think  of  the  Almighty  Power 

Which  called  this  orb  from  night ; 
I  think  how  manj  at  this  hour 
Rejoice  beneath  its  light. 

3  And  than  1  pray,  in  every  land. 

\¥Tiere'er  thia  light  is  shed 
That  all  who  live  may  bless  the  Hand 
Which  gives  their  daily  bread 


SUMMER'S  EVENING. 

1  As  homeward  by  the  evening  star 

I  pass  along  the  plain, 
I  see  the  taper's  light  afar. 
Shine  through  our  cottage  pane. 

2  My  brothers  and  my  sisters  dear. 

The  cliild  upon  the  knee. 
Spring  when  my  hastening  steps  they  hear, 
And  sraile  to  welcome  me. 

3  But  when  the  fire  is  growing  dim. 

And  mother's  labours  cease, 
I  fold  my  hands,  repeat  ray  lijmu, 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace. 
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SPRING— CUCKOO. 

1  The  bee  is  humming  in  the  sud. 

The  yellow  cowslip  springs. 
And,  hark !  from  yonder  woodland's  side 
Again  the  cuckoo  sings ! 

2  Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  no  other  note 

She  sings  from  day  to  day  ; 
But  I,  though  a  poor  cottage  girl. 
Can  work,  and  read,  and  pray. 

3  And  whilst  in  knowledge  I  rejoice, 

Which  heavenly  truth  displays. 
Oh !  let  me  still  employ  my  voice 
In  my  Redeemer's  praise. 


SHEEPPOLD. 


1  The  sheep  were  in  the  fold  at  night, 

And  now  a  new-bom  lamb 
Totters  and  trembles  in  the  lights 
Or  bleats  beside  its  dam. 

2  How  anxiously  the  mother  tries. 

With  every  tender  care, 
To  screen  it  from  inclement  skies, 
And  the  cold  morning  air ! 
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3  The  hailstonH  of  the  east  is  fled. 

She  seems  with  joy  to  swell, 
Whibt  ever  as  she  bends  her  headj 
I  hear  the  tinkliog  beU^ 

4  So  while  for  me  a  mother's  prayer 

Asoends  to  heaven  above, 
May  I  repay  her  tender  care 
With  gratitude  and  lore  ! 


HEN  AND  CHICKENS. 

1  Sbe,  sister,  where  the  chickens  trip* 

All  busy  in  the  morn  ! 
Look  how  their  heads  they  dip  and  dip, 
To  peck  the  scattered  com ! 

2  Dear  sister,  shall  we  shut  our  eyes, 

And  to  tlie  sight  be  blind, 
Nor  think  of  IIiM  who  food  supplies 
To  us  and  all  mankind  ? 

3  Whether  our  wants  be  much  or  few, 

Or  fine  or  coarse  our  fare, 
To  Ileaven's  protecting  care  is  due 
The  voice  of  praise  and  prayer. 


POOR  MAN'S  GRAVE. 

Old  Andrews  of  tbc  hut  is  dead, 
And  many  a  child  appears. 

Whilst  slowly  ''dust  to  dust"  is  read. 
Around  his  grave  in  tears. 
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2  A  good  man  gone  where  small  and  great, 

And  poor,  and  high  and  low, 
And  Dives,  proud  in  worldly  state, 
And  Lazarus,  must  go. 

3  May  we  among  the  just  be  found. 

Though  short  our  sojourn  here, 
Who,  when  the  trump  of  death  shall  sound. 
May  hear  it  without  fear ! 


SABBATH  MORNING. 

1  The  Sabbath  bells  are  knolling  slow, 

The  summer  mom  how  fair ! 
Whilst  father,  mother,  children  go. 
And  seek  the  house  of  prayer. 

2  Some,  musing,  roam  the  churchyard  round, 

Some  turn  their  heads  with  sighs, 
And  gaze  upon  the  new-made  ground 
Where  old  Giles  Summers  lies. 

3  But  see  the  pastor  in  his  band. 

The  bells  have  ceased  to  knoll ; 
Now  enter,  and  at  God's  command. 
Think,  Christian,  of  thy  soul. 

4  Whilst  heavenly  hopes  around  thee  shine, 

As  in  God's  presence  live, 
And  cakner  comforts  shall  be  thine, 
Than  all  the  world  can  give. 
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THE  PRIMROSE. 

1  Tis  the  6rBt  primrose !  see  how  meek^ 
Yet  beautiful,  it  looks  ; 
As  just  a  lesson  it  may  teach 
As  that  we  read  in  booka. 

3  While  gardens  show  in  flowering  pride 
The  lily^s  stately  ranks, 
It  lores  its  modest  head  to  hide 
Beneath  the  bramble  banks. 

3  And  BO  the  little  cottage  maid 
May  bloom  unseen  and  die ; 
But  she,  when  transient  flowerets  fade. 
Shall  live  with  Christ  on  high. 


THE  H(3UR-GLASS. 

1  As  by  my  motlier's  side  I  stand, 

Whose  hairs,  alas,  are  few  and  gray, 
I  watch  the  hour-glass  shed  its  saud, 
To  mark  how  wears  the  night  away, 

2  Thougli  age  must  many  ills  endure. 

As  time  for  ever  runs  away, 
Tliis  shows  lier  Christian  comforts  sure, 
And  leads  to  heaven's  eternal  day. 
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THE  BIRD^S  NEST. 

1  In  yonder  brake  there  is  a  nest ; 

But  come  not,  George,  too  nigh. 
Lest  the  poor  mother,  frightened  thence, 
Should  leave  her  young,  and  fly  I 

2  Think  with  what  pain,  for  many  a  day, 

Soft  moss  and  straw  she  brought ; 
And  let  our  own  dear  mother^s  care 
Be  present  to  our  thought. 

3  And  think  how  must  her  heart  deplore, 

And  droop  with  grief  and  pain, 
If  those  she  reared,  and  nursed,  and  loved, 
She  ne'er  should  see  again. 


THE  MOWER. 


1  Hark  to  the  mower's  whistling  blade ! 

How  steadily  he  mows ! 
The  grass  is  heaped,  the  daisies  fade. 
All  scattered  as  he  goes. 

2  The  flowers  of  life  may  bloom  and  fade, 

But  He  in  whom  I  trust, 
Though  cold  and  in  my  grave-dothes  laid. 
Can  raise  me  from  the  dust. 
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SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

1  Comb,  let  us,  ere  we  go  to  bed. 

O'er  the  decaying  embers  cbat^ 
Though  little  Mary  hangs  her  head, 
And  strokes  no  more  the  purring  cat, 

2  And  let  ua  tell  bow  prisoners  pine 

In  silent  dungeons  dark  and  drear  ; 
Whilst  on  each  face  the  embers  shine. 
And  all  is  calm  and  peacefiil  here, 

3  The  English  cot  is  free  from  cares ; 

But,  see,  the  brand  is  wasted  quite ; 
Corne^  little  Mary,  say  your  prayers ; 

KisSj  mother,  kiss  !  good  night,  good  night  I 


SUNDAY  NIGHT. 

1  Let  us  unfold  God's  holy  book, 

And  by  the  taper's  light, 
With  hearts  subdued,  and  sober  look, 
So  spend  the  Sabbath  night. 

2  Where  now  the  thoughts  of  anxious  life, 

Its  guilty  pleasures,  where  ? 
Here  dies  its  loud  and  mourning  strife. 
And  all  its  sounds  of  care. 

3  Let  other  views  our  hearts  engross. 

To  our  Redeemer  true, 
Who  seems  expiring  on  the  cross, 
To  say,  I  died  for  you ! 
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THE  APRIL  SHOWER. 

1  When  rain-drops,  glistening  from  the  thatch, 

Like  drops  of  silver  run, 
Our  old  blind  grandame  lifts  the  latch. 
To  feel  the  cheering  sun. 

2  She  sees  no  rainbow  in  the  sky. 

But  when  the  cuckoo  sung, 
She  thought  upon  the  years  gone  by, 
When  she  was  blithe  and  young. 

3  But  God,  who  comforts  want  and  age, 

Shall  be  her  only  friend, 
And  bless  her  till  her  pilgrimage 
In  silent  dust  shall  end 


THE  ROBIN  REDBREAST. 

1  Poor  Robin  sits  and  sings  alone 

When  showers  of  driving  sleet, 
By  the  cold  winds  of  winter  blown, 
The  cottage  casement  beat. 

2  Come,  let  him  share  our  chimney  nook. 

And  dry  his  dripping  wing ; 
See,  little  Mary  shuts  her  book, 
And  cries,  "  Poor  Robin,  sing ! " 

3  Methinks  I  hear  his  faint  reply  : 

When  cowslips  deck  the  plain, 
The  lark  shall  carol  in  the  sky, 
And  I  shall  sing  again. 


THE  BUTTERFLY  AND  THE  BEE. 

Methouoht  I  heard  a  butterfly 

Saj  to  a  labouring  bee, 
Thou  hast  no  colours  of  the  sky 

On  painted  winga,  like  me- 


2  Poor  child  of  ranity !  those  dyea^ 
And  colours  bright  and  rare. 

With  mild  reproofi  the  bee  replies 
Are  all  beneath  my  care, 

3  Conteut  1  toil  fVoiu  morn  till  eve, 

And,  scorning  idleness, 
To  tribes  of  gawdy  sloth  I  leave 
The  vanities  of  dress. 


THE  GLOW-WORM. 

Oh,  what  is  this  which  shines  so  bright, 

And  ill  the  lonely  place 
Hangs  out  his  small  green  lamp  at  night, 

The  dewy  bank  to  grace ! 
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2  It  is  a  glow-worm,  still  and  pale 

It  shines  the  whole  night  long. 
When  only  stars,  0  nightingale. 
Seem  listening  to  thy  song ! 

3  And  so  amid  the  world's  cold  nighty 

Through  good  report  or  ill, 
Shines  out  the  humble  Christian's  light, 
As  lonely  and  as  still. 


THE  CONVICT. 


Luke  Andrews  is  transported !    Never  more 
To  see  his  sisters,  mother,  or  the  shore 
Of  his  own  country  I     Never  more  to  see 
The  cottage  smoke  rise  o'er  the  sheltering  tree  ; 
Never  again  beneath  the  morning  beam. 
Jocund,  to  drive  afield  his  tinkling  team  ! 
When  first  the  path  of  idleness  he  trod, 
And  left  on  Sabbath-days  the  house  of  God^ 
The  fellowship  of  wild  companions  kept^ 
How  oft  at  night  his  mother  waked  and  wept ! 
When  he  is  homeless,  and  far  off  at  sea. 
She  now  will  sigh.  Does  he  remember  me  ! 
Remember  her !  alas,  the  thought  is  vain ! 
She  ne'er  will  see  him  in  this  world  again. 
And  she  is  broken-hearted ;  but  her  trust. 
Is  still  in  Him  whose  works  and  ways  are  just. 
Oh  I  may  we  still  revere  His  dread  command, 
And  die  remembered  in  our  native  land  1 
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THE  BLIND  GRANDFATHRR. 

1  Though  grandfatbei'  hwA  long  been  blind. 

And  his  few  locks  are  gray^ 
He  loves  to  bear  the  summer  wind 
Round  his  pale  temples  play. 

2  We'll  lead  him  to  some  quiet  place^ 

Some  unfrequented  nook^ 
Where  winds  breathe  soft,  and  wild-flowers  grace 
The  borders  of  the  brook. 

3  There  he  shall  sit,  as  in  a  dream, 

Though  nought  can  he  behold, 
Till  the  brook's  murmuring  flow  shall  eeem 
The  Yoice  of  friends  of  old, 

4  Think  no  more  of  them,  aged  man. 

For  here  thou  hast  no  friend ; 

Think,  since  this  life  is  but  a  span, 
Of  joys  that  have  no  end. 


THE  OLD  LABOURER 

1  Are  you  not  tired,  you  poor  old  man  ! 

Tlic  drops  are  on  your  brow  , 
Your  labour  with  the  sun  began, 
And  you  are  labouring  now ! 

2  T  murmur  not  to  dig  tlie  soil. 

For  I  have  heard  it  read, 

That  man  by  industry  and  toil 

Must  eat  his  daily  bread. 


^ 
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3  The  lark  awakes  me  with  his  song, 

That  hails  the  morning  gray, 
And  when  I  mourn  for  human  wrong, 
I  think  of  God,  and  pray. 

4  Let  worldlings  waste  their  time  and  health, 

And  try  each  vain  delight ; 
They  cannot  buy,  with  all  their  wealth, 
The  labourer's  rest  at  night. 


THE  SWAN. 


1  Look  at  the  swan  I  how  still  he  goes  I 

His  neck  and  breast  like  silver  gleam  ; 
He  seems  majestic  as  he  rows ; 
The  glory  of  the  lonely  stream, 

2  There  is  a  glory  in  the  war, 

A  glory  when  the  warrior  wears 
(His  visage  marked  with  many  a  scar) 
The  laurel  wet  with  human  tears  • 

3  Such  scenes  no  glory  can  impart. 

With  trumps,  and  drums,  and  noises  rude. 
Like  that  which  fills  his  silent  heart 
Who  walks  with  God  in  quietude. 


THE  VILLAGE  BELLS. 

Who  does  not  love  the  village  bells, 
Their  cheerful  peal,  and  solemn  toll  I 

One  of  the  rustic  wedding  tells. 
And  one  bespeaks  a  parting  souL 
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2  The  lark  in  sunshine  sings  bis  song. 

And,  dressed  in  garmenta  white  and  gaj. 
The  Tillage  lasses  trip  alongj 
For  this  is  Susan's  wedding-day. 

3  Ah  I  gather  flowers  of  sweetest  hue. 

Young  violets  from  the  bank  s  green  side, 
And  on  poor  Mary's  coffin  strew. 
For  in  the  bloom  of  life  she  died 

4  So  passes  life !  the  smfle,  the  tean 

Succeed,  as  in  our  path  we  stray  , 
Thy  kingdom  come,  for  we  are  here 
As  guests  who  tarry  but  a  day. 


THE  CAGED  BIRD. 


Oh,  who  would  keep  a  little  bird  confined, 
When  cowslip  bells  are  nodding  in  the  wind  ; 
When  every  hedge  as  with  "  good  morrow  "  rings, 
And,  heard  from  wood  to  coombe,  the  blackbird  sings ! 
Oh!  who  would  keep  a  little  bird  confined 
In  liis  cold  wiry  prison  1     Let  him  fly, 
And  hear  him  sing  :  How  sweet  is  liberty ! 


THE  DUTIFUL  CHILD 

HEADING  THE  STORY  OP  JOSEPH  TO  A  SICK  FATHER, 

Brotheb  and  sister  are  a-Maying  gone  ; 
By  my  sick  father's  bed  I  watch  alone  ; 
Light  in  the  sun,  from  field  to  field  they  roam. 
To  bring  a  cowslip-ball  or  May-thorn  home  : 
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I  sit  and  read  of  Joseph,  in  the  land 
Of  Egypt,  when  his  guilty  brothers  stand 
Before  him — but  they  know  him  not ;  aside 
He  turns  his  face,  the  bursting  tears  to  hide  : 
Scarce  to  these  words  an  utterance  can  he  give  ; 
I  am  your  brother  Joseph  1     Doth  he  live, 
My  father,  the  old  man  of  whom  ye  speak  ? 
And  tears  are  falling  on  my  father^s  cheek. 
Though  my  loved  mother  rests  among  the  dead, 
And  pain  and  sickness  visit  this  sad  bed. 
We  think  not,  whilst  we  turn  the  holy  page, 
Of  this  vain  world-— of  sorrow  and  of  age ! 
And  oh,  my  father,  I  am  blessed  indeed, 
Blessed  for  your  sake,  that  I  have  learned  to  read ! 


LITTLE  MARY'S  LINNET. 

1  Dear  Mary,  if  thy  little  bird 

Should,  all  the  winter  long. 
Pleased  from  the  window  to  be  heard, 
Repay  thee  with  a  song ; 

2  A  lesson  let  it  still  convey 

To  all  with  sense  endued ; 
And  such  the  voice,  oh !  let  it  say, 
The  still  small  voice  of  love. 


THE  SHEPHERD  AND  HIS  DOG. 

My  dog  and  I  are  both  grown  old ; 

On  these  wild  downs  we  watch  all  day  ; 
He  looks  in  my  face  when  the  wind  blows  cold, 

And  thus  methinks  I  hear  him  say : 
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2  The  gray  stone  circlet  is  below^ 

The  village  smoke  is  at  our  feet ; 
We  nothing  hear  but  the  sailing  crow. 
And  wandering  flocks,  that  roam  and  bleat' 

3  Far  off,  the  early  horseman  hies^ 

In  shower  or  sunfihine  rushing  on  ; 
Yonder  the  dusty  ^Thirlwind  flies ; 
The  distant  coach  is  seen  and  gona 

4  Though  solitude  arouod  is  spread. 

Master,  alooe  thou  shalt  not  be  ; 
And  when  the  turf  is  on  thy  head, 
I  only  shall  remember  thee  I 

5  I  marked  his  look  of  faithful  care, 

I  placed  my  hand  on  his  shaggy  side  ; 
There  is  a  sun  that  shmes  above^ 
A  sun  that  shines  on  both,  I  cried. 


THE  WITHERED  LEAF. 

1  Oh  !  mark  the  withered  leaves  that  fall 

In  silence  to  the  ground  ; 
Upon  the  human  heart  they  call, 
And  preach  ^vithout  a  sound. 

2  They  say,  So  passes  man's  brief  year ! 

To-day,  his  green  leaves  wave  ; 
To-morrow,  changed  by  time,  and  sere, 
He  drops  into  the  grave. 
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Let  Wisdom  be  our  sole  concern, 

Since  life's  green  days  are  brief ! 
And  faith  and  heavenly  hope  shall  learn 

A  lesson  from  the  leaf. 


THE  GIPSY'S  TENT. 


1  When  now  cold  winter's  snows  are  fled, 

And  birds  sing  blithe  again. 
Look  where  the  gipsy's  tent  is  spread, 
In  the  green  village  lane. 

2  Oft  by  the  old  park  pales,  beneath 

The  branches  of  the  oak, 
The  watchdog  barks,  when,  in  slow  wreath. 
Curls  o'er  the  woods  the  smoke. 

3  No  home  receives  the  wandering  race  ; 

The  panniered  ass  is  nigh. 
Which  patient  bears  from  place  to  place 
Their  infant  progeny. 

4  Lo  I  houseless  o'er  the  the  world  they  stray, 

But  I  at  home  will  dwell, 
Where  I  may  read  my  book  and  pray, 
And  hear  the  Sabbath-bell. 
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H                             MY  FATHER'S  GRAVE,          ^| 

^H                  1  Mt  father's  grarc,  I  heard  her  say,          ^^B 

^H                         And  marked  a  stealing  tear ;             ^^^H 

^1                     Oh,  BO !  I  would  not  go  awaj,                  ^^B 

^H                         Mj  father's  grave  is  here  1                         " 

^H                  2  A  thDiisaud  thxaiiging  sympathies 

^H                          The  lonely  spot  endear, 

^H                      And  every  ere  remembrance  sighs. 

^H                         Mj  father's  grave  is  here  1 

^H                  3  Some  sudden  tears  unbidden  start 

^H                          As  spring's  gay  birds  I  hear. 

^H                      For  all  things  whisper  to  my  heart. 

^H                          My  father'^  grare  is  here  1 

4  Young  hope  may  blend  each  colour  gay, 

And  fairer  views  appear  ; 
But,  no !  I  will  not  go  away, 
My  father's  grave  is  here ! 


THE  SWALLOW  AND  THE  RED-BREAST 

AN  APOLOGUE. 

The  swallows,  at  the  close  of  day, 
When  autumn  shone  with  fainter  ray, 
Around  the  cliimney  circling  flew, 
Ere  yet  tlicv  bade  a  lon^  adieu. 
To  climes  where  soon  the  winter  drear 
Shall  close  the  unrejoicing  year. 
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Now  with  swift  wing  they  skim  aloof, 
Now  settle  on  the  crowded  roof, 
As  counsel  and  advice  to  take, 
Ere  they  the  chilly  north  forsake. 
Then  one,  disdainful,  turned  his  eye. 
Upon  a  red-breast  twittering  nigh, 
And  thus  began,  with  taunting  scorn  : 
Thou  household  imp,  obscure,  forlorn. 
Through  the  deep  winter's  dreary  day. 
Here,  dull  and  sfaiyering,  shalt  thou  stay  ; 
Whilst  we,  who  make  the  world  our  home. 
To  softer  climes  impatient  roam, 
Where  summer,  still  on  some  green  isle 
Rests,  with  her  sweet  and  lovely  smile  ? 
Thus  speeding,  far  and  far  away, 
We  leave  behind  the  shortening  day. 
'Tis  true  (the  red-breast  answered,  meek) 
No  other  scenes  I  ask,  or  seek  ; 
To  every  change  alike  resigned, 
I  fear  not  the  cold  winter's  wind 
When  spring  returns,  the  circling  year 
Shall  find  me  still  contented  here  ; 
But  whilst  my  warm  affections  rest 
Within  the  circle  of  my  nest, 
I  learn  to  pity  those  that  roam. 
And  love  the  more  my  humble  home. 


THE  BLIND  MAN  OP  SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

There  is  a  poor  blind  man,  who,  every  day, 
In  summer  sunshine,  or  in  winter's  rain. 
Duly  as  tolls  the  bell,  to  the  high  fane  . 
Explores,  with  faltering  footsteps,  his  dark  way, 
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To  kneel  before  bis  Maker^  aud  to  hear 

The  chaunted  serTice,  pealing  full  and  clean 

Ask  why  alone  in  the  same  spot  lie  kneels 

Through  the  long  year*     Oh,  the  wide  world  is  cold, 

As  darkj  to  him !     Here  he  no  longer  fcelB 

His  sad  bereavement.     Faith  and  Hope  uphold 

His  heart ;  he  feels  not  he  is  poor  and  blind, 

Amid  the  unpitying  tumult  of  his  mind. 

Aa  through  the  aisles  the  choral  anthems  roll. 

His  soul  is  in  the  choirs  above  the  skies. 

And  songs  far  off  of  angel  companies, 

When  this  dim  earth  hath  perished  like  a  scroll 

Oh  !  liapjiy  if  the  rich,  the  vain,  the  proud — 

The  plumed  actora  in  lifes  motley  crowd — 

Since  pride  is  dust,  and  life  itself  a  span, 

Would  learn  one  lesson  from  a  poor  blind  man  I 


THE  BLIND  SOLDIER  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

1  Old  soldier  1  old  soldier  !  the  beams  of  the  day. 
That  shone  on  thy  sabre,  have  long  passed  away. 
And  thy  sun  is  gone  down,  aad  thy  few  hairs  are  gray. 

Old  soldier! 

2  The  drum  and  the  hunnhs,  where  victory  led. 
No  longer  are  heard  on  the  battle-field  red ; 
Thy  comrades  in  glory  are  scattered  or  dead. 

Old  soldier! 


Perhaps  thou  wert  foremost  of  some  gallant  band. 
By  Acre  s  white  walls,  or  io  that  ancient  land 
Where  the  sphynx  aud  gray  pyramid  shaded  the  sai»di 

Oldsoldjtr! 
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3  Left  lonely  and  poor,  but  to  fortune  resigned, 
Forgetting  the  trumpet  that  clanged  in  the  wind, 
Thou  tumest  thy  organ  unnoticed  and  blind, 

Old  soldier ! 

4  That  faded  red  jacket  still  speaks  of  some  pride, 
And  a  dutiful  daughter  is  seen  at  thy  side, 

To  beat  her  light  drum,  and  thy  footsteps  to  guide. 

Old  soldier! 

5  Ah !  woe  to  the  heart  that  would  seek  to  betray. 
Or  turn  from  a  desolate  father  away, 

That  dutiful  child,  of  thy  age  the  last  stay. 

Old  soldier! 

6  But  may  every  true  Briton,  whose  country  is  dear. 
Bestow  a  small  boon,  now  the  season  is  drear, 
Thy  warm  chimney  comer  at  Chiistmas  to  cheer, 

Old  soldier! 

7  Then  the  thought  of  the  days  of  past  glory  shall  spring. 
And  wiping  one  tear  from  thy  cheek,  thou  shalt  sing, 
Old  England  for  eier,  and  God  save  the  King ! 

Old  soldier! 


THE  LITTLE  SWEEP, 

WRITTEN  FOB  JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  CHIMNEY-SWEBPER's 

ALBUM. 

1  Thby  sing  of  the  poor  sailor-boy,  who  wandera  o'er 
the  deep. 
But  few  there  are  who  think  upon  the  friendless  little 
sweep! 
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la  darkness  to  his  dreary  toil,  through  wintcr'a  frost 
and  snows, 

When  the  keen  north  wind  ia  piping  shrill,  the  shiver- 
ing urchin  gocs- 

2  He  has  no  father ;  and  from  grief,  his  mother's  ejea 

arc  dim, 
And  none  beside,  in  all  the  world,  awakes  to  pray  for 

liim  ; 
For  him  no  summer  Sundays  smile,  no  health  is  in  the 

breeze  ; 
His  mind  is  dark  as  his  face,  a  prey  to  dire  disease,' 

3  0  English  gentlemen!  j^our  hearts  hare  bled  for  the 

black  slaTc, — 

Yon  heard  his  melancholy  moan  from  the  Atlantic 
ware  ; 

lie  thought  upon  his  father's  land,  and  cried,  A  long 
farewell. 

But  blessed  you,  gazing  at  the  sun,  when  first  his  fet- 
ters fell. 

4  And  if  ye  plead  for  creatures  dumb,  and  deem  their 

fate  severe, 
Shall  human  wrongs,  in  i/our  oicn  land,  call  forth  no 

generous  tear  ? 
Humanity  implores  ;  awake  from  apathy's  cold  slecj), 
And  when  you  plead  for  others'  wrongs,  forget  not 

the  poor  sweep. 

5  When  summer  conies,  the  bells  shall  ring,  and  flowers 

and  hawtliorns  blow, 
The  village  lasses  and  the  lads  shall  all  a-Maying  go : 

^  The  terrible  soot  cancer  to  which  climbing  boys  arc  suhj'.xt. 
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Kind-hearted  lady,  may  thjr  soul  in  heaven  a  blessing 

reap, 
Whose  bounty  at  that  season  flows,  to  cheer  the  little 

sweep.* 

6  'Tis  yours,  ye  English  gentlemen,  such  comforts  to 

prolong ; 
Tis  yours  the  friendless  to  protect,  and  all  who  suffer 

wrong ; 
But  one  day  in  the  toiling  year  the  friendless  sweep 

is  gay, 
Protect,  and  smiling  industry  shall  make  his  long 

year  May. 


THE  BLACKSMITH. 

1  How  cheerful  in  the  winter's  night, 

As  down  the  lane  I  stray ; 
The  blacksmith's  forge  shoots  out  its  light, 
And  shines  across  the  way  I 

2  The  smith  his  labouring  bellows  blows, 

And  now  his  stroke  repeats ; 
Beats  the  red  iron,  as  it  glows, 
And  shapes  it  as  he  beats. 

3  While,  flash !  the  frequent  sparkles  fly. 

And  tongs  are  hissing  red ; 
Content  and  cheerful  industry 
Sweeten  his  daily  bread. 

*  The  late  Mn  Montague,  wliose  bounty,  distributed  on  May-day,  to 
climbing  boyd,  is  m>  well  known. 


HYMN   FOR  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

Lo !  where  youth  and  beauty  lie, 

Cold  within  the  tomb ! 
As  the  springes  first  Tioleta  die, 

Withered  in  their  bloom. 
O'er  the  young  and  buried  bride, 

Let  the  cypress  ware ; 
A  kingdom's  hope,  a  kingdom's  pride^ 

Recline  in  yonder  grave. 

Place  the  vain  expected  child, 

Gently,  near  her  breast ! 
It  never  wept,  it  neier  smiled, 

But  seeks  its  mother's  rest 
Hark !  we  hear  the  general  cry  t 

Hark  !  the  passing  bell ! 
A  thousand,  thousand  bosoms  sigh, 

A  long  and  last  farewell ! 


THE  CHILDREN'S  HYMN  FOR  THEIR 
PATRONESS. 

1  On  God,  whose  eyes  are  over  all, 

Who  shows  to  all  a  father's  care, 
First,  with  each  voice,  we  children  call, 
And  humbly  raise  our  daily  prayer. 

2  And  next,  to  her,  who  placed  us  here. 

The  path  of  knowledge  to  pursue, 
(Oh  !  witness  all  we  have — a  tear !) 
Our  heartfelt  gratitude  is  due. 
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3  Our  parents,  when  they  draw  their  breath, 

In  pain,  and  to  the  grave  descend, 
Shall  smile  upon  the  bed  of  death, 
To  think  their  children  have  a  friend. 

4  As  slow  our  infant  thoughts  expand. 

And  life  unfolds  its  opening  road. 
We  still  shall  bless  the  bounteous  hand 
That  kind  protection  first  bestowed. 

5  And  still,  with  fervour  we  shall  praj. 

When  she  to  distant  scenes  shall  go ; 
That  God,  in  blessing,  might  repay 
The  blessings  which  to  her  we  owe ! 


EASTER  DAY. 


1  Who  comes  (my  soul  no  longer  doubt), 

Rising  from  earth's  wormy  sod, 
And  whilst  ten  thousand  angels  sing. 
Ascends — ascends  to  heaven,  a  God  ? 

2  Saviour,  Lord,  I  know  thee  now  1 

Mighty  to  redeem  and  save, 
Such  glory  blazes  on  thy  brow. 

Which  lights  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 

3  Saviour,  Lord,  the  human  soul. 

Forgotten  every  sorrow  here, 
Shall  thus,  aspiring  to  its  goal, 
Triumph  in  its  native  sphere. 
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CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

1  Hahe  !  angel  voices  from  the  sky 

Proclaim  a  Saviour's  birth  ; 
Glorjj  thej  BiDg,  to  God  on  high, 
Peace  and  goodwill  od  earth  1 

2  Catch  the  glad  straiOj  ye  seraphs  bright  I 

The  gloriooB  tidings  spread  ; 
Wake,  wake  to  wonder  and  to  light, 
The  dark  sleep  of  the  dead  ! 

3  Let  the  wide  earth,  from  shore  to  shore, 

One  loud  hosanuah  raise, 
Glory  to  God,  whom  we  adore. 
Glory  and  hymos  of  praise  I 


SONG  OF  THE  CID.» 


1  The  Cid  is  sitting,  in  martial  state. 

Within  Valencia's  wall ; 
And  chiefs  of  high  renown  attend 
The  knightly  festival. 

2  Brare  Al?ar  Fanez,  and  a  troop 

Of  gallant  men,  were  there  ; 

And  there  came  Donna  Ximena, 

His  wife  and  daughters  fair. 

3  When  the  footpage  bent  on  his  knee, 

What  tidings  brought  he  then  1 
Morocco's  king  is  on  the  seas, 
With  fiftjr  thousand  men. 

4  Now  God  be  praised  I  the  Cid  he  cried. 

Let  erery  hold  be  stored : 
Let  fly  the  holy  Gonfalon,^ 

And  give,  "  St  James,"  the  word. 

1  Thb  ballad  was  written  to  be  introduoed  in  *^Tbe  Miasionary,**  but  was 
omitted,  as  calculated  to  diBtract  attention  from  the  leading  incidents  of  the 
stoiy.  It  has,  indeed,  no  connexion  wbatever  with  the  poem.—'  Baimer  con- 
secrated by  the  Pope. 
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6  And  now,  upon  the  turret  high, 
Was  heard  the  signal  drum  ; 
And  loud  the  watchman  hlew  his  trump. 
And  died,  Thej  come  1  they  come ! 

6  The  Cid  then  raised  his  sword  on  high. 

And  by  God's  Mother  sworo. 
These  walla,  hard-gotten,  he  would  keep. 
Or  bathe  their  base  in  gore. 

7  My  wife,  mj  daughter,  what,  in  tears  I 

Nay,  hang  not  thus  your  head ; 

For  you  shall  see  how  well  we  fight ; 

How  soldiers  earn  their  bread, 

8  We  will  go  out  against  the  Moors, 

And  crush  them  in  your  sight ; 
And  aU  the  Christians  shouted  loud, 
May  God  defend  the  right ! 

9  He  took  his  wife  and  daughter's  hand, 

So  resolute  was  he, 
And  led  them  to  the  highest  tower 
That  overlooks  the  sea. 

10  They  saw  how  vast  a  pagan  power 
Came  sailing  o'er  the  brine  ; 
They  saw,  beneath  the  morning  light, 
The  Moorish  crescents  shine. 


11  These  ladies  then  grew  deadly  pale. 
As  heart-struck  with  dismay  ; 
And  when  they  heard  the  tambours  beat. 
They  turned  their  heads  away. 
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12  The  thronged  streamers  glittering  flew, 

The  sun  was  shining  bright, 
Now  cheer,  the  valiant  Cid  he  cried. 
This  is  a  glorious  sight ! 

13  Whilst  thus,  with  shuddering  look  aghast, 

These  fearful  ladies  stood, 
The  Cid,  he  raised  his  sword,  and  cried, 
All  this  is  for  your  good  : 

14  Ere  fifteen  days  are  gone  and  past, 

If  God  assist  the  right. 
Those  tambours  that  now  sound  to  scare. 
Shall  sound  for  your  delight. 

15  The  Moors  who  pressed  beneath  the  towers^ 

Now  Allah  t  Allah !  sung ; 
Each  Christian  knight  his  broadsword  drew. 
And  loud  the  trumpets  rung. 

16  Then  up,  the  noble  Cid  bespoke, 

Let  each  brare  warrior  go. 
And  arm  himself,  in  dusk  of  mom, 
Ere  chanticleer  shall  crow ; 

17  And  in  the  lofty  minster  church. 

On  Santiago  call, — 
That  good  Bishop  Hieronymo, 
Shall  there  absolve  you  alL 

18  But  let  us  prudent  counsel  take. 

In  this  eventful  hour ; 
For  yon  proud  infidels,  I  ween. 
They  are  a  mighty  power. 


19  Then  Alvar  Fanez  counselled  well, 
I,  noble  Cid,  will  go. 

And  ambush  with  three  hundred  men. 
Ere  the  first  cock  dotli  crow  ; 

20  And  when  against  the  Moorish  men 

You,  Cid,  lead  on  your  powers, 
We,  dauBtlesSi  on  the  other  side 
Will  fall  on  them  with  om'S. 

21  Tljis  counsel  pleased  the  Cheftain  well  : 

He  said,  it  should  be  ao  ; 
And  the  good  Bishop  should  sing  mass. 
Ere  the  first  cock  did  crow> 

22  The  day  is  gone^  the  night  is  come  ; 

At  cock-crow  aU  appear, 
In  Pedro's  church  to  shrive  themselTCs, 
And  holy  mass  to  hear ; 

23  On  Santiago  there  they  called, 

To  hear  them  and  to  save  ; 
And  that  good  Bishop,  at  tlie  mass, 
Great  absolution  gave. 

24  Fear  not,  he  cried,  wlieii  thousands  bleed, 

AVhen  horse  on  man  shall  roll ! 
Whoever  dies,  I  take  his  sins. 
And  God  1)C  witli  his  soul. 

25  A  boon  !  a  boon  !  the  Bishop  cried, 

I  have  sung  mass  to-day  ; 
Let  me  the  brunt  of  battle  bear, 
Cid,  in  tlie  bloody  fray. 
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26  Now  Alrar  Fanez  and  his  men 

Had  gained  the  thicket's  shade  ; 
And,  with  hushed  breath  and  anxious  eye, 
Had  there  their  ambush  laid. 

27  Four  thousand  men,  in  glittering  arms, 

All  issued  from  the  gate ; 
Whilst  the  bold  Cid,  before  them  all. 
On  BaTieca  sate. 

28  They  passed  the  ambush  on  the  left, 

And  marched  o'er  dale  and  down, 
Till  soon  thej  got  the  Mocuish  camp 
Betwixt  them  and  the  town. 

29  The  Cid  then  spurred  his  horse,  and  set 

The  battle  in  array. 
Pero  Bermudez  proudly  bore 
His  standard  on  that  day. 

30  When  this  the  Moors  astonied  saw, 

Allah !  began  their  cry  : 
The  tambours  beat,  the  cymbals  rung, 
As  they  would  rend  the  sky. 

31  Banner,  advance  t  the  Cid  he  cried, 

And  raised  aloft  his  sword : 
And  all  the  host  set  up  the  shout, 
St  Mary  and  our  Lord  1 

32  That  good  Bishop  Hieronymo, 

Brarely  his  battle  bore  ; 
And  shouted,  as  he  spurred  his  steed, 
For  bold  Campeador ! 
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33  The  Moomli  and  the  Christian  host 

Now  mis  their  djing  cries ; 
And  many  a  horse  along  tlie  plain, 
Without  his  rider  flies, 

34  Now  sinks  the  Crescent,  now  the  Cross, 

As  the  fierce  hosts  assail ; 
But  what  against  overwhelming  might 
Can  valour  s  self  avail  1 

35  Campeador,  all  bathed  in  blood. 

Spurred  on  his  horse  amain  ; 
And,  Santiago !  cried  aloud. 
For  Birar  and  for  Spain  I 

36  Now  Alvar  Fancz  and  his  men, 

Who  crouched  in  thickets  low» 
Leaped  up,  and,  with  the  lightning  glance. 
Rushed,  shouting,  on  the  foe. 


"c 


37  The  Moors,  who  saw  their  pennons  gay 

All  waving  in  the  wind, 
Fled  in  dismay,  for  still  they  feared, 
A  greater  host  behind. 

38  The  Crescent  falls.     Pursue  !  pursue  ! 

Haste — spur  along  the  plain  ! 
See  where  they  sink — see  where  they  lie, 
The  fainting  and  the  slain ! 

39  Of  fifty  thousand,  who  at  morn 

Came  forth  in  armour  bright. 
Scarce  fifteen  thousand  souls  were  left. 
To  tell  the  talc  at  night. 
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40  The  Cid  then  wiped  his  bloody  brow, 

And  thus  was  heard  to  say  : 
Well,  Bavieca,  hast  thou  sped, 
My  noble  horse,  to-day  I 

41  If  thousands  then  escaped  the  sword, 

Let  none  the  Cid  condemn  ; 
For  they  were  swept  into  the  sea, 
And  the  surge  went  over  them. 

42  There's  many  a  maid  of  Tetuan, 

All  day  shall  sit  and  weep. 
But  never  see  her  lover's  sail 
Shine  on  the  northern  deep. 

43  There's  many  a  mother,  with  her  babe. 

Shall  pace  the  sounding  shore, 
Aud  think  upon  its  father's  smile, 
Whom  she  shall  see  no  more. 

44  Rock,  hoary  ocean,  mournfully. 

Upon  thy  billowy  bed  ; 
For,  dark  and  deep,  thy  surges  sweep. 
O'er  thousands  of  the  dead. 
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THE  SANCTUARY: 

A  DEAMATIC  SKETCH* 


En  thie  wise  the  Doke  of  QlpQcester  took  upon  himficif  the  order  and  go- 
TeiDflooe  of  tke  jiynmg  Kiag^  whom,  with  much  hoDourfind  h  amble  t^veren^ 
he  coQT^ed  towards  London,  But  the  tidings  of  this  matter  oune  hutilj  to 
the  Quceu,  a  Uttlc  before  ihc  miduight  followmg ;  and  tbii!.r  in  eecm  wke, 
her  eon  wa^  t^keo,  her  bmther  and  other  triends  ^rre^ted,  and  sent  no  m«D 
wL0t  whither^  to  be  done  with  God  wot  wfaat.  With  wliieb  tidmgi  the  Qaecn, 
with  great  beavmcsp^  b0w&tlc;d  her  diMa  mga^  her  biend'^e  miichaiice,  &Qd 
her  own  mUfortune,  dsunniug  the  time  chat  ever  she  dlsueded  the  gaih^ring 
of  powers  about  the  Eing;  got  herself,  in  all  ha£te  posiihle,  vdth  herjomtg 
son  Mid  her  d^nghterf  out  of  ihe  potucc  of  Wi^tminEteif  m  which  they  then 
lay,  into  the  Sanctuary ;  lodging  horaalf  and  company  there  In  the  Abbou'i 
plaee. — Spt^etTs  *^  History  of  England,"  book  ii. 


Scene  h 


Elizabeik,  widow  of  Edward  /F.,   in  the  paiae^  of 
Westmimter^  watching  her  youngmt  aon,  RickarijL 

sleeping. 

Eli2.  Tbe  minster-clock  lolls  midnight;  I  have  watcIieU 
Night  after  night,  and  heard  the  same  sad  sound 
Knolling  ;  the  same  sad  sound,  night  after  night ; 
Aa  if,  amid  the  world*s  deep  silence.  Time, 
Pausing  a  moment  in  his  onward  tlight, 
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From  yonder  solitary,  moonlit  pile. 
More  awful  spoke,  as  with  a  Toice  from  heaTen, 
Of  days  and  hours  departed,  and  of  those 
That  "  are  not ; "  till,  like  dreams  of  yesterday. 
The  very  echo  dies  I 

Oh,  my  poor  child  I 
Thou  hast  been  long  asleep ;  by  the  pale  lamp 
I  sit  and  watch  thy  slumbers ;  thy  calm  lids 
Are  closed;  thy  lips  just  parted;  one  hand  lies 
Upon  thy  breast,  that  scarce  is  seen  to  heaye 
Beneath  it ;  and  thy  breath  so  still  is  drawn, 
Save  to  a  sleepless  mother's  listening  ear, 
It  were  inaudible  ;  and,  see  !  a  smile 
Seems  even  now  lighting  on  thy  lip,  dear  boy. 
As  thou  wert  dreaming  of  delightful  things 
In  some  celestial  region  of  sweet  sounds, 
Or  summer  fields,  and  skies  without  a  cloud  ; 
(Ah  1  how  unlike  this  dark  and  troubled  world  !) 
Let  not  one  kiss  awaken  thee,  one  kiss. 
Mingled  with  tears  and  prayer  to  God  in  heaven. 
So  dream  ;  and  never,  never  may  those  eyes 
Awake  suffused  with  tears,  as  mine  are  now. 
To  think  that  life's  best  hopes  are  such  a  dream  ! 
Now  sleeps  the  city  through  its  vast  extent, 
'  That,  restless  as  the  ocean-waves,  at  morn, 
With  its  ten  thousand  voices  shall  awake, 
Lifting  the  murmur  of  its  multitude 
To  heaven's  still  gate  !     Now  aU  is  hushed  as  death 
None  are  awake,  save  those  who  wake  to  weep. 
Like  me ;  save  those  who  meditate  revenge, 
Or  beckon  muttering  Murder.     God  of  heaven  ! 
From  the  hyena  panting  for  their  blood, 
Oh  save  my  youthful  Edward  !  and,  poor  child  * 
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Preserve  thy  innocetice  to  happier  hours* 
Hark  1     There  is  knockmg  at  the  iresterii  gata 

A  imssenger  enters,  and  announce  to  her  tfuU 
her  brother  had  been  unwind  on  the  road,  by 

the  Dyke  of  Glo*ster. 
Eliz.  0  my  poor  child*  thou  sleepcst  now  in  peace  I 
Wilt  thou  sleep  thus  another  year?  shall  I 
Hang  o^er  thee  with  a  mother's  look  of  love, 
Thus  bend  beside  thy  bed,  thus  part  the  hair 
Upon' thy  forehead,  and  thus  kiss  thj  cheek  ? 
Richard,  awake  !  the  tiger  is  abroad 
We  must  to  sanctuary  instantly* 
Richard  awalinff, 
KicB.  Oh !  I  have  had  the  sweetest  dreams,  dear 
mother ! 
Methought  my  brother  Edward  and  myself 
And— 

Eliz.  Come,  these  are  no  times  to  talk  of  dreams ; 
We  must  to  sanctuary,  my  poor  boy ; 
We  'II  talk  of  dreams  hereafter.     Kneel  with  me. 
Takes  him  from  his  couch,  and  kisses  him. 
Rich.  J^Iothcr,  why  do  you  weep  and  tremble  so  ? 
Eliz.  I  have  a  pain  at  heart !     Come,  stir  thee,  boj 
Ijift  up  thy  innocent  hands  to  Heaven  ;  here  kneel 
And  pray  with  me  before  this  crucifix. 

Her  dau(jhfcrs  enter,  and  they  ad  kneel  together. 


Scene  II. 

Tlie  Sanctuary  at  Westminster. 

Rich.  0  my  dear  mother !  wliy  do  we  sit  here, 
Amid  these  duskv  wallas  and  arches  dim, 
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When  it  is  summer  in  the  fields  \vithout, 
And  sunshine  ?     Say,  is  not  my  brother  king, 
Why  will  he  not  come  here  to  play  with  me ; 
Shall  I  not  see  my  brother  ? 

Eliz.  My  own  child, 

Oh !  let  me  hide  these  tears  upon  thy  head ! 
Thy  brother,  shalt  thou  see  him  ?    Yes»  I  hope. 
Come,  I  will  tell  a  tale  : — There  was  a  boy 
Who  had  a  cruel  uncle — 

Rich.  I  haye  heaixl 

My  unde  Glo'ster  was  a  cruel  man ; 
But  he  was  always  kind  to  me,  and  said 
That  I  should  be  a  king,  if  Edward  died ; 
I  'd  rather  be  a  bird  to  fly  away. 
Or  sing — 

Eliz.  The  serpent's  eye  of  fire, 

With  slow  and  deadly  glare,  poor  bird,  I  fear, 
Is  fixed  on  thee  and  Edward — God  avert  it ! 

Rich.  And  therefore  must  not  I  go  out  to  play  ? 

Eliz.  Go,  play  among  the  tombs — I  will  go  too ; 
Go,  play  with  skulls  and  bones ;  or  see  the  train 
Of  sceptred  kings  come  slowly  through  the  gloom, 
And  widowed  queens  move  in  the  shroud  of  death 
Along  the  glimmering  aisles  and  hollow  vaults. 
Would  I  were  with  them — I  shall  be  so  soon ! 

Rich.  Mother,  methought  I  saw  him  yesterday — 

Eliz.  Saw  whom  ? 

Rich.  My  father ;  and  he  seemed  to  look — 

I  cannot  say  how  sadly.     Could  it  be 
His  spirit  ?     He  was  armed,  but  very  pale 
And  sorrowful  his  countenance.     I  heard 
No  sound  of  footsteps  when  he  moved  away 
And  disappeared  among  the  distant  tombs 
In  further  darkness. 
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ElAZ. 


0  my  son,  mj  sou ! 


Thou  hadst  a  kiog  thy  father — he  is  dead 


Thou  hadst  bceu  happic 


child  t 


\  a  peasant  i 
Rich,  Oh  !  how  I  wish  I  were  a  shepherd's  boy. 

For  thea,  dear  mother !  I  would  niu  and  play 

With  Edward ;  and  we  tiro,  ia  primro8e-time, 

Would  w^ander  out  among  the  Tillages^ 

Or  go  a- Maying  by  some  river's  side. 

And  mark  the  minnow -shoals,  when  morning  Bhouc 

Upon  the  yellow  gravely  shoot  away 

Beneath  the  old  gray  arch,  or  bring  home  cowsh'ps 

For  all  my  aiaters,  for  Elizabeth, 

And  you,  dear  mother,  if  you  would  not  weep  so, 

Eliz.  Richard,  break  not  my  heart ;  give  me  your  had 

And  kneel  with  me  by  this  cold  monument* 

Spirit  of  my  loved  husband,  now  in  heaven, 

Ifj  at  this  moment,  thou  dost  see  thy  son, 

And  me,  thus  broken-hearted, — oh  !  if  aught 

Yet  human  touches  thee,  assist  these  prayers. 

That  him,  and  me,  and  my  poor  family, 

Godj  in  the  hour  of  perils  may  protect ! 

Let  not  my  heart  yet  break. 

Come,  my  poor  boy  ! 


Scene  Hi 


The  Cardinal  of  York^— Quern — Richard. 

Elije,  Now,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  what  is  the  will 
Of  our  great  lords  with  me  I     Your  Grace  well  knows 

^  The  Cardiimfc,  mni  hy  Uie  Dtjkc  of  G!o*sl€r  imd  tUe  Iligh  ComtiuGaiottH*, 
to  persuade  tbe  Qticcti  lo  resign  licr  m^x  U)  i\i\m^    Tlio  dbUot^n^e  b  \ 
efltirely  from  Speed. 
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I  am  a  helpless  woman,  have  no  power ; 
My  onlj  wish,  for  what  of  life  remains, 
Prayer  and  repose,  and  for  my  poor  child  here 
Safety. 

Cab.  The  Council,  madam,  wish  no  less ; 
But,  for  your  son,  they  deem  his  durance  here 
Breeds  ill  report.     This  separation,  too. 
Of  those  in  blood  allied,  almost  of  years 
The  same,  who  have  been  cradled  in  one  lap. 
What  can  it  say,  but  that  one  brother  stands 
In  peril  of  the  other  1     And,  besides. 
Were  it  not  for  the  comfort  of  them  both 
That  they  should  be  together  ?     Sport,  not  care, 
Becomes  their  early  years. 

Eliz.  I  say  not  nay  ; 

It  is  most  fitting  that  my  youngest  son 
Were  with  the  king,  his  brother ;  in  good  faith, 
I  know  it  would  be  comfort  to  them  both  : 
But,  when  I  think  upon  the  tender  years, 
Eyen  of  the  eldest,  I  must  also  think 
A  mother's  custody  were  best  for  either. 
You  have  no  children,  else  I  would  not  ask. 
Is  there  a  guardian  like  a  mother's  love  ? 
Richard,  look  up !     This  good  man  here  intends 
No  harm  to  me  or  you.     Look  up,  my  boy  1 
No  power  on  earth,  nothing  but  death  itself 
Shall  seyer  us. 

What  would  you  more,  my  Lord  ? 

Car.  Madam,  no  man  contendeth  that  your  Grace 
Is  not  the  fittest  guardian  of  your  child. 
And  tenderest ;  but,  if  so  it  pleases  you 
Here  to  lie  hid,  shut  out  from  all  the  world. 
Be  it  for  humour  or  for  jealousy. 
We  hold  it  meetest,  that  no  power  on  earth 
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» 
^ 

^ 


N 


Should  ao  detain  a  biotber  of  the  King. 
And  let  me  add»  i?heii  reasons  of  the  3bate 
Required  the  absence  of  jour  eldest  aoo, 
Yourself  were  well  content, 

Eliz.  Not  verj  well ; 

Nor  ia  the  case  the  same ;  one  was  in  health, 
The  other  here  declines ;  and  let  me  maryel 
That  he,  the  Lord  Protector  of  this  realm, 
Should  wish  him  out ;  for,  should  aught  ill  betide. 
Suspicion,  in  some  tempers,  might  arise 
Against  the  keeping  of  his  Grace,     My  Lord^ 
Do  they  complain  that  my  child  Richard  here 
Ib  with  his  desolate  and  widowed  mother* 
Who  has  no  other  comfort  ?     Do  they  claim 
Ilia  presence,  for  that  here  his  residence 
Consorts  not  with  hia  fortunes  ?     I  am  fixed 
Kot  to  come  forth  and  jeopardy  Ids  life* 

CaBp  Jeopardy !  Where,  and  how ; — why  should* 
indeed, 
Your  friends  have  any  fears  ?     Can  you  say  why  ? 

Edz.  Truly ;  nor  why  in  prison  they  should  be, 
As  now  they  are,  I  know  no  reason  why. 
But  this  I  know,  that  they  who,  without  colour. 
Have  cast  them  into  prison,  if  they  will, 
Their  deaths  may  compass  with  as  little  cause, 
Mj  Lord,  no  more  of  thia 

Cab,  My  gracious  queen. 

This  only  let  me  say ;  if,  by  aiiest, 
Your  Grace's  high  and  honourable  kin 
Be  now  confined,  when  trial  has  been  had. 
They  shall  do  well ;  and  for  your  Grace's  self, 
There  never  was,  nor  can  be,  jeopardy, 

Euz.  Why  should  I  trust  I     Thai  I  am  innocent  I 
And  were  they  guilty  1     That  I  am  more  loved. 
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Eyen  bj  those  enemies,  who  only  hate 
Them  for  my  sake ! 

Therefore  I  will  not  forth. 
Nor  shall  my  son  . — here  will  we  both  abide. 
These  shrines  shall  be  the  world  to  him  and  me; 
These  monuments  our  sad  companions ; 
Or  when,  as  now,  the  morning  sunshine  streams 
Slant  from  the  rich-hued  window's  height,  and  rests 
On  yonder  tomb,  it  shall  discourse  to  me 
Of  the  brief  sunshine  in  the  gloom  of  life. 
No,  of  heaven's  light  upon  the  silent  grave ; 
Of  the  tired  traveller's  eternal  home ; 
Of  hope  and  joy  beyond  this  vale  of  tears. 

Car.  Then  pardon  me.     We  will  not  bandy  words 
Further.     If  it  shall  please  you,  generous  queen. 
To  yield  your  son,  I  pledge  my  life  and  soul, 
Not  only  for  a  surety,  but  estate 
If  resolutely  still  you  answer  net 
We  shall  forthwith  depart ;  for  nevermore 
Will  I  be  suitor  in  this  business 
Unto  your  Majesty,  who  thus  accuse. 
Either  of  want  of  knowledge  or  of  truth. 
Those  who  would  stake  their  lives  on  the  event. 
Madam,  farewell ! 

Eliz.  [after  a  pause].  Stay,  let  me  think  again. 
If  you  say  sooth — and  I  have  found  you  ever. 
My  Lord,  a  faithful  friend  and  counsellor — 
Into  your  hands  I  here  resign,  in  trust. 
My  dearest  treasure  upon  earth,  my  son. 
Of  you  I  will  require  him,  before  Heaven  ; 
Yet,  for  the  love  which  his  dead  father  bore  you, 
For  kindnesses  of  old,  and  for  that  trust 
The  king,  my  husband,  ever  placed  in  you. 
Think,  if  a  wret<;hed  mother  fear  too  much, 
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Oil  think,  and  be  jou  warj,  lest  you  fear 
Too  little! 

My  poor  child,  here  then  we  part  I 
Rlchaid  !  Almighty  God  shower  on  your  head 
His  blessings,  when  your  mother  is  no  more* 
Farewell,  my  own  sweet  son !     Yet,  ere  we  part, 
Kiea  me  again,  God  only  knows,  poor  babe. 
Whether  in  this  world  we  shall  meet  again  I 
Nay,  my  boy  Richard,  let  me  dry  tliy  tears, 
Or  hide  them  in  my  bosom  ;  dearest  child, 
God's  blessing  rest  witli  thee ! — farewell,  farewell ! 
My  heart  is  almost  broken — oh,  farewell ! 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  LAST  PILGRIMAGE, 

So  ends  Cliilde  Harold  his  last  pilgrimage ! 
Above  the  Malian  surge  he  stood,  and  cried, 
Ijibcrtyl  and  the  shores,  from  age  to  age 
Renowned,  and  Sparta's  woods  and  rock%  replied. 
Liberty !     But  a  spectre  at  his  side 
Stood  mocking,  and  its  dart  uplifting  high 
Smote  him  ;  he  sank  to  earth  in  life's  fair  pride  : 
Sparta  !  thy  rocks  echoed  another  cry, 
And  old  Ilissua  sighed,  Die,  generous  exile,  diel 

I  will  not  ask  sad  pity  to  deplore 

His  wayward  errors,  who  thus  earlj^  died  ; 

Still  less,  Childe  Harold,  now  thou  art  no  more, 

Will  1  say  aught  of  genius  misapplied  ; 

Of  the  past  shadows  of  thy  spleen  or  pride. 

But  I  will  bid  the  Arcadian  cypress  wave, 

Pluck  the  green  laurel  from  Peneus*  side, 
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And  pray  thj  spirit  maj  such  quiet  haTe, 
That  not  one  thougbt  unkind  be  murmured  o'er  thj  grate. 

So  ends  Childe  Harold  his  last  pilgrimage ! 
Ends  in  that  region^  in  that  land  renowned, 
Whose  mighty  genius  lives  in  Glory's  page, 
And  on  the  Muses'  consecrated  ground; 
His  pale  cheek  fading  where  his  brows  were  bound 
With  their  unfading  wreath  !     I  will  not  call 
The  nymphs  from  Pindus'  piny  shades  profound. 
But  strew  some  flowers  upon  thy  sable  palL, 
And  follow  to  the  grave  a  Briton's  funeral. 

Slow  move  the  plumed  hearse^  the  mourning  train, 
I  mark  the  long  procession  with  a  sigb. 
Silently  passing  to  that  village  fane 
Where,  Harold,  thy  forefathers  mouldering  lie ; 
Where  sleeps  the  mother,  who  with  tearful  eye 
Pondering  the  fortunes  of  thy  onward  road. 
Hung  o'er  the  slumbers  of  thine  infancy  ; 
W^ho  here,  released  from  every  human  load. 
Receives  her  long-lost  child  to  the  same  calm  abode. 

Bursting  Death's  silence,  could  that  mother  speak. 
When  first  the  earth  is  heaped  upon  thy  head, 
In  thriUing,  hut  with  hollow  accent  weak, 
She  thus  might  give  the  welcome  of  the  dead : 
Here  rest^  my  son>  with  me — the  dream  is  fled — 
The  motley  mask  and  the  great  coil  are  o'er; 
Welcome  to  me,  and  to  this  wormy  bed, 
Where  deep  forgetfulness  succeeds  the  roar 
Of  earth,  and  fretting  passions  waste  the  heart  no  more, 

IIer6  rest! — ^on  all  thy  wanderings  peace  repose, 
After  the  fever  of  thy  toilsome  way; 
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No  interraption  this  long  silence  knows  ; 
Here  no  vain  pbaQtoms  lead  the  soul  astray; 
The  earth-worm  feeds  on  his  nnconscions  prey : 
Here  both  shall  sleep  in  peace  tilt  earth  and  sea 
Gi?e  up  their  dead,  at  that  last  awful  day. 
King,  Lord,  Almighty  Judge  !  remember  rae  ; 
And  may  Heayen's  mercy  rest,  my  erring  child,  on  thee! 


THE  EGYPTIAN  TOMB. 

Pomp  of  Egypt's  elder  day, 
Shade  of  the  mighty  passed  away, 
Whose  giant  works  still  frown  sublime 
'Mid  the  twilight  shades  of  Timej 
Fanes,  of  sculpture  vast  and  rude. 
That  strew  the  sandy  solitude, 
Lo !  before  our  startled  eyes, 
Afl  at  a  wizard^s  wand,  ye  rise, 
Glinuncriiig  Iar<;or  througli  the  ^loom  ! 
While  on  the  secrots  of  tlie  tamb. 
Rapt  in  other  times,  we  gaze, 
The  ilother  Queen  of  ancient  days, 
Her  mystic  symbol  in  her  hand, 
Great  Iris,  seems  herself  to  stand. 

From  maxy  rauUsj  hi j^h-;i relied  and  dim, 
Hark  !  heard  ye  not  0.siri,s'  hymn  I 
And  saw  ye  not  in  order  tlread 
The  long  procession  of  the  dead  ? 
Forms  that  tbc  night  of  years  concealed. 
As  hy  a  flashy  arc  here  revealed  ; 
Chiefs  who  sang  the  victor  song; 
Sceptred  kings, — a  shadowy  tlirong, — 
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From  slumber  of  three  thousand  years 
Each,  as  in  light  and  life,  appears, 
Stem  as  of  yore !     Yes,  vision  vast. 
Three  thousand  years  have  silent  passed. 
Suns  of  empire  risen  and  set. 
Whose  story  Time  can  ne'er  forget, 
Time,  in  the  morning  of  her  pride 
Immense,  along  the  Nile's  green  side, 
The  City  ^  of  the  Sun  appeared, 
And  her  gigantic  image  reared. 

As  Memnon,  like  a  trembling  string 

When  the  sun,  ij?ith  rising  ray, 

Streaked  the  lonely  desert  gray. 

Sent  forth  its  magic  murmuring. 

That  just  was  heard, — then  died  away; 

So  passed,  0  Thebes  1  thy  morning  pride ! 

Thy  glory  was  the  sound  that  died  I 

Dark  city  of  the  desolate, 

Once  thou  wert  rich,  and  proud,  and  great  I 

This  busy-peopled  isle  was  then 

A  waste,  or  roamed  by  savage  men 

Whose  gay  descendants  now  appear 

To  mark  thy  wreck  of  glory  here. 

Phantom  of  that  city  old. 

Whose  mystic  spoils  I  now  behold, 

A  kingdom's  sepulchre,  oh  say. 

Shall  Albion's  own  illustrious  day, 

Thus  darkly  close !     Her  power,  her  fame 

Thus  pass  away,  a  shade,  a  name ! 

The  Mausoleum  murmured  as  I  spoke ; 

A  spectre  seemed  to  rise,  like  towering  smoke ; 

1  Thebes. 
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It  ansTvered  not,  but  pointed  as  it  fled 
To  the  black  carcase  of  the  sightless  dead. 
Once  more  I  heard  the  sounds  of  earthly  strifoi 
And  the  streets  riuging  to  the  stir  of  life* 


CHANTRErS  SLEEPING  CHILDREN. 


Look  at  those  sleepiBg  children  ;  softly  tread, 

Lost  thou  do  mar  their  dreaoij  and  come  not  nigh 

Till  their  fond  mother,  with  a  kiss*  shall  cry, 

'Tia  morD,  awake!  awake!    Ah!  they  are  dead  ! 

Yet  folded  iu  each  other's  arma  they  lie, 

So  still — oh,  look !  so  stiU  and  smilingly. 

So  breathing  and  so  beautiful,  they  seem. 

As  if  to  die  iu  youth  were  but  to  dream 

Of  spring  and  flowers  1   Of  flowers?   Yet  nearer  staa^ 

There  is  a  lily  in  one  little  hand, 

Broken^  but  not  faded  yet, 

As  if  its  eup  with  tears  were  wet 

So  sleeps  that  child,  not  faded,  though  in  death. 

And  Beeming  still  to  bear  her  sister'a  breath, 

As  when  she  first  did  lay  her  head  to  rest 

Gently  on  that  sister  s  breast, 

And  kissed  her  ere  she  fell  asleep ! 

The  archangers  trump  alone  shall  wake  that  slumber 

Take  up  those  flowers  that  fell 

From  the  dead  hand,  aud  sigh  a  long  farewell  I 

Your  spirits  rest  in  bliss ! 

Yet  ere  with  parting  prayers  we  say. 

Farewell  for  ever  to  the  insensate  clay. 

Poor  maid,  those  pale  lips  we  will  kiss ! 

Ah !  'tis  cold  marble  !     Artist,  who  hast  wrought ) 

This  work  of  nature,  feeling,  and  of  thought ; 
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Thine,  Chantrej,  be  the  fame 

That  joins  to  immortality  thy  name. 

For  these  sweet  children  that  so  sculptured  rest — 

A  sister's  head  upon  a  sister's  breast — 

Age  after  age  shall  pass  awaj, 

Nor  shall  their  beauty  fade,  their  forms  decay. 

For  here  is  no  corruption ;  the  cold  worm 

Can  never  prey  upon  that  beauteous  form  : 

This  smile  of  death  that  fades  not,  shall  engage 

The  deep  afifections  of  each  distant  age ! 

Mothers,  till  ruin  the  round  world  hath  rent, 

Shall  gaze  with  tears  upon  the  monument  I 

And  fathers  sigh,  with  half-suspended  breath : 

How  sweetly  sleep  the  innocent  in  death  1 

Jvly  2, 1826. 


ON  MISS  FITZGERALD  AND  LORD  KERRY 
PLANTING  TWO  CEDARS  IN  THE  CHURCH- 
YARD OF  BREMHILL. 

Yes,  Pamela,  this  infant  tree 
Planted  in  sacred  earth  by  thee, 
Shall  strike  its  root,  and  pleasant  grow 
Whilst  I  am  mouldering  dust  below. 
This  churchyard  turf  shall  still  be  gi*eeii. 
When  other  pastors  here  are  seen, 
Who,  gazing  on  that  dial  gray, 
Shall  mourn,  like  me,  life's  passing  ray. 
What  says  its  monitory  shade  % 
Thyself  so  blooming,  now  shalt  fade ; 
And  eyen  that  fair  and  lightsome  boy. 
Elastic  as  the  step  of  joy, 
VOL,  IL  T 


21UU  wueu  i\,  spreauis  ixm  uuugus  aruunu. 
Shading  the  consecrated  ground, 
He  may  behold  its  shade,  and  say 
(Himself  then  haply  growing  gray), 
Yes,  I  remember,  aged  tree. 
When  I  was  young  who  planted  thee ! 
But  long  may  time,  blithe  maiden*,  spare 
Thy  beaming  eyes  and  crisped  hair, 
Thy  unaffected  converse  kind. 
Thy  gentle  and  ingenuous  mind. 
For  him  when  I  in  dust  repose^ 
May  Tirtue  guide  him  as  he  grows ; 
And  may  he,  when  no  longer  young. 
Resemble  those  from  whom  he  sprung  t 
Then  let  these  trees  extend  their  shade. 
Or  live  or  die,  or  bloom  or  fade. 
Virtue,  uninjured  and  sublime. 
Shall  lift  her  brightest  wreath,  untouchec 
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Within  whose  walls,  as  their  long  labours  close^ 
The  wanderers  of  the  ocean  find  repose* 
We  wore,  in  social  ease,  the  hours  awaj. 
The  passing  visit  of  a  summer's  day. 

Whilst  some  to  range  the  breezy  hill  are  gone, 
I  lingered  on  the  river's  marge  alone, 
Mingled  with  groups  of  ancient  sailors  gray. 
And  watched  the  last  bright  sunshine  steal  away. 

As  thus  I  mused  amidst  the  various  train 
Of  toil-worn  wanderers  of  the  perilous  main. 
Two  sailors, — well  I  marked  them,  as  the  beam 
Of  parting  day  yet  lingered  on  the  stream. 
And  the  sun  sank  behind  the  shady  reach, — 
Hastened  with  tottering  footsteps  to  the  beach. 

The  one  had  lost  a  limb  in  Nile's  dread  fight ; 
Total  eclipse  had  veiled  the  other's  sight. 
For  ever.     As  I  drew,  more  anxious,  near, 
I  stood  intent,  if  they  should  speak,  to  hear ; 
But  neither  said  a  word.     He  who  was  blind, 
Stood  as  to  feel  the  comfortable  wind, 
That  gently  lifted  his  gray  hair — ^his  face 
Seemed  then  of  a  faint  smile  to  wear  the  trace. 

The  other  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  light. 

Parting,  and  when  the  sun  had  vanished  quite, 

Methought  a  starting  tear  that  Heaven  might  bless^ 

Unfelt,  or  felt  with  transient  tenderness, 

Came  to  his  aged  eyes,  and  touched  his  cheek ! 

And  then,  as  meek  and  silent  as  before. 

Back,  hand  in  hand,  they  went,  and  left  the  shore. 
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As  they  departed  through  the  unheeding  crowd, 
A  caged  bird  sang  from  the  casement  loud, 
And  then  I  heard  alone  that  blind  man  &aj, 
The  music  of  the  bird  is  sweet  to-daj  ! 

I  said,  0  hearenly  Father !  none  may  know 
Tlie  cause  these  have  for  silence  or  for  woe  1 
Here  tliej  appeared  beartstricken  and  resigned 
Amidst;  the  unheeding  tumult  of  mankind. 

There  is  a  worlds  a  pore  unclouded  clime, 

Where  there  is  neither  grief,  nor  deatb,  nor  time. 
Nor  loss  of  friends  !     Perhaps  when  yonder  bell 
Pealed  alow,  and  bade  the  dying  day  farewell, 
Ere  yet  the  glimmering  landsscape  sank  to  night. 
They  thought  upon  that  world  of  distant  light ! 
And  when  the  blind  man,  hftiug  light  his  hair» 
Felt  the  faint  wind,  be  raised  a  warmer  prayer ; 
Then  sighed,  as  the  blithe  bird  sang  o^er  his  head. 
No  morn  shall  shine  on  me  tiU  I  am  dead  I 


GLASTONBURY  ABBEY  AND  WELLS 
CATHEDRAL. 


WRITTEN    AFTEa   TlEWmO   THE   BUmS   Of  THE  ONE,  AKD 
HEARING  THE  CHtJECH  SERVICE  IN  THE  OTIIEE. 

Gloey  and  boast  of  A?alon*s  fair  Tale, 
How  beautiful  thy  ancient  tm-rets  rose! 
Fancy  yet  sees  them,  in  the  sunshine  pale, 
Gleaming,  or,  more  majestic,  in  repose^ 
AVhen,  west-away,  the  crimson  landscape  glowati 
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Casting  their  shadows  on  the  waters  wide.^ 

How  sweet  the  sounds,  that,  at  still  day-light's  close, 

Came  blended  with  the  airs  of  eventide, 

When  through  the  glimmering  aisle  faint "  Misereres"  died  ^ 

But  all  is  silent  now !  silent  the  bell. 
That,  heard  from  yonder  ivied  turret  high. 
Warned  the  cowled  brother  from  his  midnight  cell ; 
Silent  the  vesper-chant,  the  litany 
Responsive  to  the  organ ! — scattered  lie 
The  wrecks  of  the  proud  pile,  'mid  arches  gray. 
Whilst  hollow  winds  through  mantling  ivy  sigh  I 
And  even  the  mouldering  shrine  is  rent  away, 
Where,  in  his  warrior  weeds,  the  British  Arthur  lay. 

Now  look  upon  the  sister  fane  of  Wells  I 

It  lifts  its  forehead  in  the  summer  air ; 

Sweety  o'er  the  champagne,  sound  its  Sabbath  bellsi 

Its  roof  rolls  back  the  chant,  or  voice  of  prayer. 

Anxious  we  ask,  Will  Heaven  that  temple  spare. 

Or  mortal  tempest  sweep  it  from  its  state ! 

Oh !  say, — shall  time  revere  the  fabric  fair, 

Or  shall  it  meet,  in  distant  years,  thy  fate. 

Shattered,  proud  pile,  like  thee,  and  left  as  desolate ! 

No  I  to  subdue  or  elevate  the  soul. 

Our  best,  our  purest  feelings  to  refine, 

Still  shall  the  solemn  diapasons  roll. 

Through  that  high  fane !  still  hues,  reflected,  shine 

From  the  tall  windows  on  the  sculptured  shrine, 

1  The  vale  of  Avalon  was  sumninded  by  waters  at  the  time.  King  Arthur 
18  described  as  bnried  in  the  island  of  Avalon.  Part  of  a  sculptured  lion 
remains ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  Leland,  in  his  ^^  Itinerary,"  speaks  of 
**  Duo  leones  sub  pedibus  ArthtfH/'  The  masonry  over  the  sacred  well, 
discovered  by  Mr  Warner,  is  eminently  beautiful.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  tiiat 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society  was  held  amidst  the  august  dcsokition  of 
GUistonbury  Abbey. 
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Tinging  the  paTement  1  for  He  sliidl  afford. 

He  who  directs  the  storm,  bis  aid  divine, 

Becaose  its  Sioo  has  not  left  thy  woi^ 

Nor  sought  for  other  guide  tlian  thee^  Alniightj  Lord! 


SILCHESTER,  THE  ANCIENT  CALEVAJ 

The  wild  pear  whisper^  and  the  ivj  era  wis, 
Along  the  circuit  of  thine  ancient  walk, 
Lone  city  of  the  dead  1  and  near  this  mound,^ 
The  buried  coins  of  mighty  men  are  found. 
Silent  remains  of  CEcsars  and  of  kings, 
Soldiers  of  whose  renown  the  world  yet  rings, 
In  its  sad  story  !    These  have  had  their  day 
Of  glory,  and  hare  passed,  like  sounds,  away! 

And  such  their  feme  !  While  we  the  spot  behold. 
And  muse  upon  the  tale  that  Time  has  told, 
We  ask  where  are  they  ^^tbcy  whose  clarion  braved. 
Wlio.sc  chariot  glided,  and  whoi>e  war-horiie  neighed ; 
Whose  cohorts  hastened  o  er  tlie  echuiug  way, 
Whoac  eagles  glittered  to  the  orient  ray! 

Ask  of  this  fragment,  reared  by  Roman  hands, 
That,  now,  a  lone  and  broken  eolunni  stands ! 
Ask  of  that  road — -whose  track  alone  remains — 
That  swept,  of  old,  o'er  mountaiusj  downs,  and  plains; 

^  A  c«lcbraLed  fiUitlou  and  city,  on  the  great  Roman  road  Tidth  Bnlb  to 
London  \  the  walU  oi'  ^vLiEtjbj  covered  witli  Utca,  yu  remain  nearly  eutiixs— 
^  Tlie  Amphillicatre. 
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And  still  along  the  silent  champagne  leads ; 
Where  are  its  noise  of  ears  and  tramp  of  steeds  ? 
Ask  of  the  dead,  and  silence  will  reply ; 
Go,  seek  them  in  the  grave  of  mortal  vanity! 

Is  this  a  Roman  veteran  ? — look  again, — 

It  is  a  British  soldier,  who,  in  Spain, 

At  Albuera's  glorious  fight,  has  bled ; 

He,  too,  has  spurred  his  charger  o'er  the  dead! 

Desolate,  now — friendless  and  desolate — 

Let  him  the  tale  of  war  and  home  relate. 

His  wife  (and  Gainsborough  such  a  form  and  mien 

Would  paint,  in  harmony  with  such  a  scene), 

With  pensive  aspect,  yet  demeanour  bland, 

A  tottering  infant  guided  by  her  hand, 

Spoke  of  her  own  green  Erin,  while  her  child, 

Amid  the  scene  of  ancient  glory,  smiled. 

As  spring's  first  flower  smiles  from  a  monument 

Of  other  years,  by  time  and  ruin  rent ! 

Lone  city  of  the  dead  1  thy  pride  is  past. 

Thy  temples  sunk,  as  at  the  whirlwind's  blast ! 

Silent — all  silent,  where  the  mingled  cries 

Of  gathered  myriads  rent  the  purple  skies ! 

Here — ^where  the  summer  breezes  waved  the  wood — 

The  stem  and  silent  gladiator  stood, 

And  listened  to  the  shouts  that  hailed  his  gushing  blood. 

And  on  this  wooded  mount,  that  oft,  of  yore, 

Hath  echoed  to  the  Lybian  lion's  roar. 

The  ear  scarce  catches,  from  the  shady  glen. 

The  small  pipe  of  the  solitary  wren. 
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RESTORATION  OF  MALMESBURY  ABBETJ 


Monastic  and  time-cottsecrated  fane ! 

Thou  hast  put  on  thy  shapely  state  again. 

Almost  angtist  as  in  thj  early  day. 

Ere  ruthless  Henry  rent  thy  pomp  ai^^ay. 

No  more  the  mass  on  holidays  is  sung. 

The  Host  high  raised,  or  fuming  censer  swung ; 

No  more*  in  amice  white,  the  fathers,  slow, 

With  lighted  tapers^  in  long  order  go  ; 

Yet  the  tall  window  lifts  ita  arched  height, 

As  to  admit  hcaven*s  pale^  but  purer  light ; 

Those  massy  clustered  columns,  whose  long  m^K 

Even  at  noonday,  in  shadowy  pomp  repose. 

Amid  the  silent  sanctity  of  death, 

Like  giants  seem  to  guard  the  dust  beneath. 

Those  roofs  re-echo  (though  no  altars  blaze) 

Tlie  prayer  of  penitence,  the  hymn  of  praise ; 

^Vliilst  meek  Religion's  self,  as  with  a  smile, 

Reprints  the  tracery  of  the  lioly  pile. 

Worthy  its  guest,  the  temple*     What  remains  ^ 

0  mightiest  Master!  thy  immortal  strains 

These  roofs  demand  ;  listen  I  with  prelude  slow, 

Solemnly  sweet,  yet  full,  the  organs  blow. 

And,  hark  !  again,  heard  ye  the  choral  chant 

Peal  through  the  echoing  arches,  jubilant  I 

More  softly  now,  imploring  litanies, 

Wafted  to  heavenj  and  mingling  with  the  siglis 

Of  penitence  from  yon  altar  rise  ; 

'  TJjk  miuwstic  but  dilapidate  pile  hits  been  reiiaiw!  ni  gnwl  eseijcni*, ; 
with  tftste  and  jndjrment,  in  every  respect  cofiinnant  to  jind  ^v'ortlly 
4i[ioienl  character.     These  ?emca  were  nrriUen  unJcr  \he  i3»nivmp\t^Hlmi  { 
f^inj^tdtirl/  t>0aDitfiil  and  unique  pile  biding  open  ngjim  for  ptihllo  won 
«  4aered  (UDeicaJ  perfftnnjiiic!«> 
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Again  the  vaulted  roof  "  Hosannahs  *'  rings — 

"  Hosannah !  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings  I  *' 

Rent,  but  not  prostrate  ;  stricken,  yet  sublime  ; 

Reckless  alike  of  injuries  or  time ; 

Thou,  unsubdued,  in  silent  majesty. 

The  tempest  hast  defied  and  shalt  defy ! 

The  temple  of  our  Sion  so  shall  mock 

The  muttering  storm,  the  very  earthquake's  shock, 

Founded,  0  Christ,  on  thy  eternal  rock  t 


ON  THE  FUNERAL  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST, 

AT  NIGHT,  IN  ST  GBORGB's  CHAPEL,  WINDSOR. 

1  The  castle  clock  had  tolled  midnight : 

With  mattock  and  with  spade. 
And  silent,  by  the  torches'  light. 
His  corse  in  earth  we  laid. 

2  The  coflBn  bore  his  name,  that  those 

Of  other  years  might  know. 
When  earth  its  secrets  should  disclose, 
Whose  bones  were  laid  below. 

3  "  Peace  to  the  dead  "  no  children  sung. 

Slow  pacing  up  the  nave, — 
No  prayers  were  read,  no  knell  was  rung, 
As  deep  we  dug  his  gi'ave. 

4  We  only  heard  the  winter's  wind, 

In  many  a  sullen  gust. 
As,  o'er  the  open  grave  inclined, 
We  murmured,  "  Dust  to  dust  1 " 


mat  snooK  along  tue  waus, 
Whilst  the  sad  shades  of  mailM  men 
Were  gazing  on  the  stalls. 

7  'Tis  gone !  again  on  tombs  defaced 

Sits  darkness  more  profound; 

And  only  by  the  torch  we  traced 

The  shadows  on  the  ground. 

8  And  now  the  chilling,  freezing  air 

Without  blew  long  and  loud ; 
Upon  our  knees  we  breathed  one  prayer,^ 
Where  he  slept  in  his  shroud. 

9  We  laid  the  broken  marble  floor, — 

No  name,  no  trace  appears, — 
And  when  we  closed  the  sounding  door, 
We  thought  of  him  with  teara 


ON  SEEING  PLANTS  IN  THE  WINDOW 
bETH  WARD'S  COLLEGE, 

ENDOWED  FOR  WIDOWS  OP  CLERGYMEN,  AT  8AL18 
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Descended,  since  the  morn  of  hope  shone  fair ; 
And  lonely  age  is  yours,  whose  tears  have  fallen 
Upon  a  husband's  grave, — with  whom,  long  since, 
Amid  the  quietude  of  village  scenes. 
We  walked,  and  saw  your  little  children  grow 
Like  lovely  plants  beside  you,  or  adorned 
Your  lowly  garden-plot  with  summer  flowers ; 
And  heard  the  bells,  upon  the  Sabbath  mom. 
Chime  to  the  village  church,  when  he  you  loved 
Walked  by  your  side  to  prayer.     These  images 
Of  days  long  passed,  of  love  and  village  life. 
You  never  can  forget ;  and  many  a  plant 
Green  growing  at  the  windows  of  your  home, 
And  one  pale  primrose,  in  small  earthen  vase^ 
And  bird-cage  in  the  sunshine  at  the  door, 
Remember  you,  though  in  a  city  pent, 
Of  morning  walks  along  the  village  lane, 
Of  the  lark  singing  through  the  vernal  hail. 
Of  swallows  skimming  o'er  the  garden  pond, — 
Remember  you  of  children  and  of  friends 
Parted;  and  pleasant  summers  gone !     'Tis  meet 
To  nurse  such  recollections,  not  with  pain. 
But  in  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven  ; 
Thankful  that  here,  as  the  calm  eve  of  life. 
In  pious  privacy,  steals  on,  one  hearth 
Of  charity  is  yours ;  and  cold  must  be 
That  heart,  which,  of  the  changes  of  the  world 
Unmindful,  could  receive  you  but  as  guests,^ 
Who  had  seen  happier  days ! 

Yet  one  stage  more, 


1  Beth  Ward,  Bishop  of  SaliBboiy,  bnih  and  endowed  at  Salislmiy,  GoUeginm 
Matronarnm,  tlie  college  of  matrons,  widows  of  clergymen.  They  are  enter- 
tained by  each  canon  during  his  residence.  These  lines  were  written  when 
they  were  the  guests  of  the  anthoc 


MUitLHil'S  FAKKVYJBLLi    TU  THE  UU ITAUJ 
ISAAK  WALTON. 

TO  KBNNA. 

England,  a  long  farewell !  a  long  farewell, 

Mj  country,  to  thy  woods,  and  streams,  and  hills ! 

Where  I  have  heard  in  youth  the  Sabbath  bell. 

For  many  a  year  now  mute :  affection  fills 

Mine  eyes  with  tears ;  yet  resolute  to  wait, 

Whatever  ills  betide,  whatever  fate  ; 

Far  from  my  native  land,  from  sights  of  woe, 

From  scaffolds  drenched  in  generous  blood,  I  go.^ 

Sad,  in  a  land  of  strangers,  when  I  bend 

With  grief  of  heart,  without  a  home  or  friend, 

And  chiefly  when  with  weary  thoughts  oppressed, 

I  see  the  sun  sink  slowly  in  the  west; 

Then,  doubly  feeling  my  forsaken  lot, 

I  shall  remember,  far  away,  this  cot 

Of  humble  piety,  and  prayer,  and  peace. 

And  thee,  dear  friend,  till  my  heart's  beatings  cea 

Warm  from  that  heart  I  breathe  one  parting  pray 

My  good  old  friend,  may  God  Almighty  spare — 

Spare,  for  the  sake  of  that  poor  child,^  thy  life, — 

T li.  r^-.  i.1,-. 1,  ^..,1  ,i.,i. :f^ 
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Or  we  may  lire  to  talk  of  these  sad  times, 
When  virtue  was  reviled,  and  direst  crimes 
Faith's  awful  name  usurped.     We  may  again 
Hear  heavenly  truths  in  the  time-hallowed  fane, 
And  the  full  chant.     Oh !  if  that  day  arrive, 
And  we,  old  friend,  though  bowed  with  age,  survive, 
How  happy,  whilst  our  days  on  earth  shall  last, 
To  pray  and  think  of  seasons  th!tt  are  past, 
Till  on  our  various  way  the  night  shall  close, 
And  in  one  hallowed  pile,  at  last,  our  bones  repose.^ 


THE  GRAVE  OF  BISHOP  KEN. 

1  On  yonder  heap  of  earth  forlorn. 

Where  Ken  his  place  of  burial  chose. 
Peacefully  shine,  0  Sabbath  morn ! 
And,  eve,  with  gentlest  hush,  repose. 

2  To  him  is  reared  no  marble  tomb, 

Within  the  dim  cathedral  fane; 
But  some  faint  flowers,  of  summer  bloom, 
And  silent  falls  the  wintry  rain. 

3  No  village  monumental  stone 

Records  a  verse,  a  date,  a  name — 
What  boots  it  ?  when  thy  task  is  done. 
Christian,  how  vain  the  sound  of  fame! 

4  Oh  1  far  more  grateful  to  thy  God, 

The  voices  of  poor  children  rise, 

*  Walton  died  1683,  aged  ninety ;  Morley,  tlie  year  after,  1CS4,  aged  eigfaty- 
aeren.    They  are  buried  in  the  same  Cathedral. 
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Who  hasten  o'er  the  dewj  sod, 
"  To  pay  their  morning  sacrifice/'  * 

5  And  can  we  listen  to  their  hymn, 

Heardj  haply,  when  the  evening  knell 
Sounds,  where  the  Tillage  brow  is  dim, 
As  if  to  bid  the  world  farewell  f 

6  Without  a  thought  that  from  the  dust 

The  mom  shall  wake  the  sleeping  clay. 
And  bid  the  faithful  aud  the  just 
Upspring  to  hearen's  eternal  day  I 


THE  LEGEND  OF  ST  CECILIA  AND  THE 
ANGEU 

'TwAS  when,  0  meekest  eve !  thy  shadows  dim 

Were  slowly  stealing  round. 

With  more  impassioned  sound 
Divine  Cecilia  sang  her  vesper  hymn, 

And  swelled  the  solemn  chord 

In  hallelujahs  to  thy  name,  0  Lord  ! 

And  now  I  see  her  raise 

Rapt  adoration's  gaze, 
With  lips  just  opening,  and  with  humid  eyes 

Uplifted  ;  whilst  the  strain 

Now  sinks,  now  swells  again  ; 
Now  rising,  seems  to  blend  with  heaven's  own  harmonics. 

But  who  is  that,  divinely  fair. 

With  more  than  mortal  beauty  in  his  mien  ; 

With  eyes  of  heavenly  hue  and  glistening  hair, 
His  white  and  ample  wings  half  seen  ! 

•  In  allusion  to  Bishop  Ken's  well-known  morning  and  evening  hymns. 
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0  radiant  and  immortal  guest ! 

Why  hast  thou  left  thy  seraph  throng, 
On  earth  the  triumiph  to  attest 

Of  Beauty,  Piety,  and  Song  f 


SUPPOSED  ADDRESS  TO  BISHOP  KEN.i 

1  Though  his  words  might  well  deceive  me, 

Though  to  earth  abased  I  bend. 
Christian  guide,  thou  wilt  not  leave  me. 
Thus  on  earth  without  a  friend ! 

2  I  thought  his  vows  were  oaths  in  heaven. 

Nor  dare  I  here  my  fault  deny ; 
For  all  my  soul  to  him  was  given, 
God  knows  how  true,  how  tenderly  1 

3  Though  wronged  and  desolate  and  dying, 

His  pride,  his  coldness,  I  forgot, 
And  fell  upon  his  bosom,  crying. 
Forsake  me  not — ^forsake  me  not ! 

4  I  left  my  father,  and  my  mother. 

Whom  I  no  more  on  earth  may  see. 
But  I  have  found  a  father,  brother, 
And  more  than  every  friend,  in  thee ! 

5  Although  his  words  might  well  deceive  me, 

Though  wronged,  and  desolate  I  lie. 
Christian  guide,  thou  wilt  not  leave  me. 
Oh,  teach  me  to  repent  and  die  I 

*  Supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to  Bishop  Ken,  by  PriDcess  Maiy  of 
Orange,  before  her  marriage  with  William  UL,  who,  but  for  the  interpoeitioo 
of  the  Bishop,  would  have  broken  his  engagement  to  many  her. 
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ON  AN  ECLIPSE  OP  THE  MOON  AT 
MIDNIGHT, 

Up,  up,  into  the  vast  extended  space, 

Thou  art  asoeuding  in  thy  majesij, 

BeaatiM  moon,  the  queen  of  the  pale  sty  ! 

But  Mhat  is  that  wliich  gathei^s  on  thy  face, 

A  dai'k  mysterious  shade,  eclipsing,  slow^ 

The  splendour  of  thy  calm  and  steadfast  light  ? 

It  is  the  shadow  of  this  world  of  woe, 

Of  this  vast  moving  world ;  portentous  sight ! 

As  if  we  almost  stood  and  saw  more  near 

Its  very  action — almost  heard  it  roll 

On,  in  the  swiftness  of  its  dread  career, 

As  it  hath  rolled  for  ages  !     Hush,  my  soul  I 

Listen  !  there  is  no  sound  ;  but  we  could  hear 

The  murmnr  of  its  multitudes,  who  toil 

Through  their  brief  hour.    The  heart  might  well  recoil 

But  this  is  ever  sounding  in  His  ear 

Who  made  it,  and  who  said,  '*Let  there  be  light  !** 

And  we,  the  creatures  of  a  mortal  hour, 

^Mid  hosts  of  worlds,  ai*e  ever  in  his  sight, 

Catching,  as  now,  dim  glimpses  of  his  power. 

The  time  shall  corae  when  all  this  mightj'  scene 

Darkness  shall  wrap,  as  it  had  never  been. 

0  Father  of  all  worlds!  be  thou  our  guide, 

And  lead  ua  gently  ou,  from  youth  to  age. 

Through  the  dai'k  valley  of  our  pilgrimage; 

Enough  if  thus,  bending  to  thy  high  will, 

We  hold  our  Christian  couree  through  good  or  ill, 

And  to  the  end  with  faith  and  hope  abide, 
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TO  LADY  VALLETORT, 

ON  HEAKINa  HER  SING  "  GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS,**  WITH 
THREE  OTHER  YOUNG  LADIES,  AT  LACOCK  ABBEY,  OCTO- 
BER 1831. 

Fair  inmate  of  these  ivied  walls,  beneath 
Whose  silent  cloisters  Ella  sleeps  in  death. 
Let  loftier  bards,  in  rich  and  glowing  lays. 
Thy  gentleness,  thy  grace,  thy  virtue  praise  I 
Be  mine  to  breathe  one  prayer ;  when  all  rejoice. 
One  parting  prayer,  still  mindfnl  of  that  voice. 
And  musing  on  the  sacred  song  which  stole. 
Sweet  as  the  spell  of  peace,  upon  the  soul ; 
In  those  same  scenes,  where  once  the  chapel  dim 
Echoed  the  cloistered  sisters'  vesper  hymn  : — 
Live  long !  live  happy !  tranquil  through  the  strife 
And  the  loud  stir  of  this  tumultuous  life ! 

Live  long,  live  happy !  and  when  many  a  day 
Hath  passed  in  the  heart's  harmony  away ; 
When  Eve's  pale  hand  the  gates  of  life  shall  dose. 
And  hush  the  landscape  to  its  last  repose ; 
May  sister  seraphs  meet  with  welcome  song, 
And  gently  say,  Why  have  you  stayed  so  long  ? 


ON  SEEING  A  BUST  OP  R.  B.  SHERIDAN, 

PROM  A  CAST  TAKEN  AFTER  DEATH.^ 

Alas,  poor  Sheridan !  when  first  we  met, 
'Twas  'mid  a  smiling  circle,  and  thine  eye, 
That  flashed  with  eloquent  hilarity 
And  playful  fancy,  I  remember  yet 

1  See  Moore^s  Life  of  Sheridan. 
TOL.  II.  U 
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FreslJy  as  yesterday.    The  gay  and  fair, 

The  young  and  beautiful,^ — now  in  their  graYes — 

Surrounded  ua ;  while  on  the  lucid  wave 

Of  Ilauiptou's  waters,  to  the  morning  air 

The  streamer  softly  played  of  onr  light  boat, 

Which  seemed  as  on  a  magic  sea  to  float. 

I  saw  thee  after  in  this  crowd  of  life, 
ConflictiDg,  but  yet  blandly,  with  its  strife. 
As  the  still  car  of  Time  rolled  on,  thy  cheek 
Wore  the  same  smile,  yet  with  a  trace  more  weak. 
Lone  son*ow  came  as  life  declined,  and  care, 
And  age,  with  slowly  furrowing  line,  was  tbere. 

I  could  hare  spared  this  fearful  sight !     Most  strange 

Is  the  eventful  talc  of  mortal  change, 

Inevitable ;  but  death,  brought  so  nigh, 

In  form  so  tangible,  harrows  the  eye. 

As  all  the  past  floats  lite  a  cloud  away, 

Alas,  poor  Sheridan  1  I  turn  and  say. 

Not  without  feelings  which  sticb  sights  impart^ 

Sad,  but  instructive,  to  the  Cliristian's  heart ! 

Ma^  18,  1826* 


RETURN  OF  GEORGE  IIL  TO  WINDSOR 
CASTLE. 

Not  that  thy  name,  illustrious  domel  recalls 

The  pomp  of  chivalry  in  bannered  halls^ 
Tlie  blaze  of  beauty,  and  the  gorgeous  sights 
Of  heralds,  trophies,  steeds,  and  crested  knights ; 
Not  that  young  Surrey  there  beguiled  the  hour 
With  **  eyes  upturned  unto  the  maiden's  tower ;" 
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Oh  t  not  for  these  the  muse  officious  brings 

Her  gratulations  to  the  best  of  kings ; 

But  that  from  cities  and  from  crowds  withdrawn, 

Cahn  peace  may  meet  him  on  the  twilight  lawn; 

That  here  among  these  gray  primeval  trees, 

He  may  inhale  health's  animating  breeze; 

That  these  old  oaks,  which  far  their  shadows  cast, 

May  soothe  him  while  they  whisper  of  the  past ; 

And  when  from  that  proud  terrace  he  surveys 

Slow  Thames  devolying  his  majestic  maze 

(Now  lost  on  the  horizon's  verge,  now  seen 

Winding  through  lawns  and  woods,  and  pastures  gi^een). 

May  he  reflect  upon  the  waves  that  roll, 

Bearing  a  nation's  wealth  from  pole  to  pole , 

And  own  (ambition's  proudest  boast  above) 

A  king^s  best  glory  is  his  country's  love. 


ON  MEETING  SOME  FRIENDS  OP  YOUTH  AT 
CHELTENHAM, 

FOB  THE  FIRST  TIME  SINCB  WE  PARTED  AT  OXFORD. 
"And  wept  to  see  the  paths  of  life  divide.'*— iS^k^nttone. 

Here  the  companions  of  our  careless  prime, 
Whom  fortune's  various  ways  have  severed  long, 
Since  that  fair  dawn  when  Hope  her  vernal  song 
Sang  blithe,  with  features  marked  by  stealing  time 
At  these  restoring  springs  are  met  again ! 
We,  young  adventurers  on  life's  opening  road, 
Set  out  together ;  to  their  last  abode 
Some  have  sunk  silent,  some  a  while  remain, 
Some  are  dispersed ;  of  many,  growing  old 
In  life's  obscurer  bourne,  no  tale  is  told. 
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Here^  ere  the  shades  of  tlie  long  night  deaceiid, 
And  all  onr  wanderings  in  obliTion  end. 
The  parted  meet  once  more^  and  pensive  tra<^ 
(Marked  bj  that  hand  unseen,  whose  iron  pen 
Writes  *' mortal  change"  upon  the  fronts  of  men) 
The  creeping  furrows  in  each  other's  face. 
Where  shall  we  meet  again  ?  Reflection  sighs  ; 
Where  ?  In  the  dust !  Time  rushing  on  replies  : 
Then  hail  the  hope  that  lights  the  pilgrim's  way, 
Wliere  there  is  neither  change,  nor  darkness,  nor  decaj  ! 


THE  LAY  OF  TALBOT,  THE  TROUBADOUR.^ 

A    LEOEHD    OF   LAOOOE   ABBET. 
PART  FIBST, 

1  At  Rouen  Richard  kept  his  state, 

Released  from  captive  thrall ; 
And  girt  with  many  a  warrior  guest 
He  feasted  in  the  hall ! 

2  The  rich  metheglin  mantled  high, 

The  wine  was  berry  red, 
When  tidings  came  that  Salisbury, 
His  early  friend,  was  dead ; 

3  And  that  his  sole  surviving  child, 

The  heiress  of  his  wealth, 
By  crafty  kinsmen  and  allies 
Was  borne  away  by  stealth  ; 

1  The  legend  on  wliich  this  ballad  is  founded,  is  related  in  Latin,  in  the 
Book  of  Lacock. 
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4  Was  borne  away  from  Normandy, 

Where,  secretly  confined, 
She  heard  no  voice  of  those  she  loved, 
Bnt  sighed  to  the  north  wind. 

5  Haply  from  some  lone  castle's  tower 
.   Or  solitary  strand. 

Even  now  she  gazes  o'er  the  deep. 
That  laves  her  father's  land ! 

6  King  Richard  cries,  My  minstrel  knights. 

Who  will  the  task  achieve, 
To  seek  through  France  and  Normandy 
The  orphan  left  to  grieve  ? 

7  Young  William  Talbot  then  did  speak, 

Betide  me  weal  or  woe. 
From  Michael's  castle  ^  through  the  land 
A  pilgrim  I  will  go. 

8  He  clad  him  in  his  pilgrim  weeds, 

With  trusty  staff  in  hand. 
And  scallop  shell,  and  took  his  way, 
A  wanderer  through  the  land. 

9  For  two  long  years  he  journeyed  on, 

A  pilgrim,  day  by  day. 
Through  many  a  forest  dark  and  drear, 
By  many  a  castle  gray. 

10  At  length,  when  one  clear  mom  of  frost 
Was  shining  on  the  main. 
Forth  issuing  from  a  castle  gate 
He  saw  a  female  train  I 

i  Mount  St  Michael,  in  pericuh  marisj  and  answering  to  St  Miohael*8 
Monnt  in  ComwaU. 
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^1                     1 1   With  lightsome  step  and  uraviog  hair,              " 

^H                              Before  them  ran  a  child, 

^H                           And  gathering  from  the  sands  a  shell, 

^H                               Ran  hack  to  them,  and  smiled* 

^H^                     12  Himself  unseen  among  the  rocks, 
^^^H                            He  saw  her  point  her  h»nd  ; 
^^^^                     And  crj,  I  would  go  home,  go  home, 
^^^H                         To  mj  poor  father's  land. 

^^^^                13  The  bell  tolled  from  the  turret  gray, 
^H                                Cold  freezing  fell  the  dew, 
^M                           To  the  portcullis  hasteniog  back 
^M                               The  female  train  withdrew. 

^m                     14  Those  tnrrets  and  the  battlements, 
^V                                Time  and  the  storm  had  beat, 
And  sullenly  the  ocean  tide 
Came  roUint'  at  his  feet 

15  Young  Talbot  cast  away  his  staff, 

Tlie  harp  is  in  his  hand, 

A  minstrel  at  the  castle  gate, 

A  porter  saw  him  stand. 

1 6  And  who  art  thou,  the  porter  cried. 

Young  troubadour,  now  say. 
For  welcome  in  the  castle  hall 
Will  be  to-night  thy  lay ; 

1 7  For  this  the  birthday  is  of  one, 

AVbose  father  now  is  cold  ; 
An  English  maiden,  rich  in  fee. 
And  this  year  twelve  years  old. 
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18  I  love,  myself,  now  growing  old, 

To  bear  the  wild  harp's  sound : 
But  whence,  young  harper,  dost  thou  come. 
And  whither  art  thou  bound  ? 

19  Though  I  am  young,  the  harper  said. 

From  Syria's  sands  I  come, 
A  minstrel  warrior  of  the  Cross, 
Now  poor  and  wandering  home. 

20  And  I  can  tell  of  mighty  deeds. 

By  bold  King  Richard  done, 
King  Richard  of  "  the  Lion's  heart," 
Foes  quail  to  look  upon. 

21  Then  lead  me  to  the  castle  hall. 

And  let  the  fire  be  bright. 
For  never  hall  nor  bower  hath  heard 
A  lay  like  mine  to-night. 

22  The  windows  gleam  within  the  hall. 

The  fire  is  blazing  bright. 
And  the  young  harper's  hair  and  harp 
Are  shining  in  the  light. 

23  Fair  dames  and  warriors  clad  in  steel 

Now  gather  round  to  hear. 

And  oft  that  little  maiden's  eyes 

Are  glistening  with  a  tear. 

24  For,  when  the  minstrel  sang  of  wars. 

At  times,  with  softer  sound, 
He  touched  the  chords,  as  mourning  those 
Now  laid  in  the  cold  ground. 


One  song  began  to  sing ; 
It  ceased.;  the  king  takes  up  the  straii 
It  is  his  lord  and  king ! 

27  Of  Sarum  then,  and  Sarum's  plain, 

That  poor  child  heard  him  speak,^ 
When  the  firgit  tear-drop  in  her  eye 
Fell  silent  on  her  cheek. 

28  For,  as  the  minstrel  told  his  tale, 

The  breathless  orphan  maid 
Thought  of  the  land  where,  in  the  gray 
Her  father's  bones  were  laid. 

29  Hush,  hush !  the  winds  are  piping  louc 

The  midnight  hour  is  sped. 
The  hours  of  mom  are  stealing  fast^ 
Harper,  to  bed !  to  bed  I 


PAST  SECOND. 
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2  It  might  be  thought  that  Merlin's  imps 

Were  tasked  to  raise  the  wall. 
That  unheard  axes  fell  the  woods. 
While  unseen  hammers  fall 

3  As  hung  by  piagic  on  a  rock, 

The  castle-keep  looked  down 
O'er  rocks  and  rivers,  and  the  smoke 
Of  many  a  far  off  town. 

4  And  now,  young  knights  and  minstrels  gay 

Obeyed  their  masters'  call, 
And  loud  rejoicing  held  the  feast 
In  the  new  raftered  halL 

5  His  minstrels  and  his  mailed  peers 

Were  seated  at  the  board. 
And  at  his  side  the  highest  sat 
William  of  the  Long  Sword. 

6  This  youthful  knight^  of  princely  birth, 

Was  dazzling  to  behold, 
For  his  chain-mail  from  head  to  foot 
All  glistened  o'er  with  gold. 

7  His  surcoat  dyed  with  azure  blue 

In  graceful  foldings  hung, 
And  there  the  golden  lions  ramped. 
With  bloody  claws  and  tongue. 

raiM  those  walls  which  might  seem  to  be  the  stractnre  of  a  lifetime.  When 
Cesar  de  Lion  saw  it  finished,lie  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  with  exaltation, 
**  How  beaatifal  she  is,  this  daaghter  of  a  year  I  **  It  was  the  last  hold  of  the 
English  in  Normandy ;  and,  onder  the  command  of  Roger  de  Lacy,  long 
mocked  the  efforts  of  Philip  Angostos,  who  came  in  person  to  invest  it  in 
Angast  1203.  The  siege  was  memorable  for  its  length,  the  incredible  exer- 
tions of  De  Lacy,  and  the  eufierings  endared  by  the  besieged  nntil  its  captare 
in  the  following  Mu^.^Wiffen's  "  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Bossell,*'  vol.  i. 
p.  648. 
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^H               8  With  crimson  belt  aroond  hia  waist             ^^^^| 
^H                       His  sword  was  girded  on ;                            ^^| 
^H                    The  hilt,  a  cross  to  kias  in  death,                           V 
^H                        Radiant  with  jewels  shone.                                 1 

^M                9  The  names  and  banners  of  each  knight                   1 
^H                         It  were  too  long  to  tell ;                                 ^^M 
^H                    Here  sat  the  braye  Montgomery,                       ^^M 
^H                       There  Bertrand  and  Rozell,                          ^^M 

^M              10  Of  Richard's  unresisted  sword                           ^^B 
^B                       A  noble  minstrel  sung,                                       B 
^H                    Whilst  to  an  hundred  answering  harps               ^^M 
^H                         The  blazing  gallery  rung.                                ^^M 

^M              11  So  all  within  was  meniment —                         ^^M 

^M                        When,  suddenly,  a  shout,                               ^^M 

^»                    As  of  some  unexpected  guest,                            ^^B 

Burst  from  the  crowd  without                              1 

12  Now  not  a  sound,  and  scarce  a  breath, 

Through  the  loug  hall  is  heard, 
When,  with  a  young  maid  by  his  side, 
A  vizored  knight  appeared. 

13  Up  the  loug  hall  they  held  their  way. 

On  to  the  royal  seat ; 
Then  both  together,  hand  in  hand, 
Kuelt  at  King  Richard's  feet. 

14  Talbot,  a  Talbot!  rang  the  hall 

AVith  gratulation  wild, 
Long  live  brave  Talbot,^  and  long  live 
Earl  AVilliaui's  new  found  child ! 

'  It  is  a  remarkable   coincidcucc,  that  tlic  present  possessor  ot   Lacock 
Abbey  sliould  be  a  Talbot. 
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15  Amid  a  scene  so  new  and  strange, 

This  poor  maid  could  not  speak  ; 
Eang  Richard  took  her  by  the  hand. 
And  gentlj  kissed  her  cheek ; 

16  Then  placed  her,  smiling  through  a  tear. 

By  his  brave  brother's  side  ; 
Long  live  brave  Longspe !  rang  the  hall. 
Long  live  his  future  bride ! 

17  To  noble  Richard,  this  fair  child, 

His  ward,  was  thus  restored ; 
Destined  to  be  the  future  bride 
Of  Him  of  the  Long  Sword. 


THE  ARK :  A  POEM  FOR  MUSIC. 

MICHAEL,  ABCHANQEL. 

High  on  Imaus'  solitary  van. 
Which  overlooked  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
With  stature  more  majestic,  his  stem  brow 
In  the  clear  light,  the  thunder  at  his  feet; 
In  his  right  hand  the  flaming  sword  that  waved 
O'er  Eden's  gate ;  and  in  his  left  the  trump. 
That  on  the  day  of  doom  shall  sound  and  wake 
Earth's  myriads,  starting  from  the  wormy  grave. 
The  great  archangel  stood  :  and,  hark,  his  voice ! 

AIB. 

It  comes,  it  comes,  o'er  cities,  temples,  towers ; 

O'er  mountain  heights  I  see  the  deluge  sweep  ; 
Heard  ye  from  earth  the  cry  at  that  last  hour  ? 

Heard  ye  the  tossing  of  the  desert  deep  ? 


And  now  a  choir  of  seraphim  drew  near^ 
By  Raphael  led :  in  sad  and  solemti  strains^ 
Thej  raised  their  supplication  to  Heaven^s  throoe 

CHOEUS, 

0  Thou  whoac  mightj  voice,  "  Let  there  be  ligh! 
Dread  Chaos  heard,  ivhcn  the  great  sun  from  ui| 
Burst  forth,  and  demon  shadows  fled  away, 
And  the  green  earth  sprang  beautiful  to  day ! 
Oh  !  merciful  in  judgment,  hear  our  prayer ; 
Behold  the  world  which  Thou  hast  made  so  fair. 
And  man  the  mourner^  man  the  sinner,  spare. 


GABRIEL  (recitative). 

Oh !  what  a  change  hare  sin  and  sorrow  made  I 

In  the  beginning,  God  created  hearen 

And  earth  ;  and  man,  amid  the  worka  of  Godj 

Majestic  stood,  his  noblest  creature,  formed 

In  God's  @wu  image ;  and  his  fair  abode 

Was  visited  by  seraph  shapes  of  light, 

And  sin  and  death  were  not. 


TRIO. 

Motim,  mourn,  ye  bower 
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Go  forth  into  the  nether  world;  "  for  dust 
Thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return." 

RECITATIVE, 

So,  led  by  Sin  and  Death,  and  his  pale  troop. 
Impatient  came,  and  all  this  goodly  scene, 
As  at  the  withering  of  a  demon's  curse,  was  blasted. 
Then  they  two  went  forth,  fix)m  whom 
Their  children  sorrow  and  sin  and  death  derived : 
They  two  went  forth  into  the  forlorn  world, 
HeartHstruck,  but  not  despairing. 

From  that  hour 
Death's  shadow  walks  on  earth,  a  hideous  form. 
Saddening  the  very  stm ;  and  giant  crimes 
Have  multiplied,  till  to  the  throne  of  Qod, 
And  the  serene  air  of  untroubled  bliss. 
The  noise  of  yiolence,  and  the  cries  of  blood. 
Have  from  the  ground  ascended. 

Therefore  God 
Me  hath  commissioned  to  uplift  the  trump 
Of  doom,  and  sweep  this  world  of  sin  awaj  t 


WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  CONSECRATION  OF 
THE  NEW  CHURCH  AT  KINGSWOOD. 

When  first  the  &ne,  that,  white,  on  Kingswood-Pen, 
Arrests,  far  ofi^,  the  pausing  stranger's  ken. 
Echoed  the  hymn  of  praise,  and  on  that  day, 
Which  seemed  to  shine  with  more  auspicious  ray. 
When  thousands  listened  to  the  prelate  ^  there, 
Who  called  on  God,  with  consecrating  prayer ; — 

1  The  Biflhop  of  Gloooester. 
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I  saw  a  Tillage-iiiaid,  almost  a  child. 

Even  as  a  light-haired  cherubj  undefiled 

From  earth's  raiik  fume,  with  innocent  look,  her  eje 

Meekly  uplifted  to  the  throne  on  high, 

Join  in  the  full  choir's  solemn  harmony. 

Oh,  then,  how  many  boding  thoughts  arose. 

Lest,  long  ere  varied  life's  uncertaiD  close, 

Those  looks  of  modesty,  that  open  truth 

Lighting  the  forehead  of  ingenuous  youth — 

Lest  these,  as  slowly  steal  maturing  years, 

Should  fade,  and  grief  succeed,  and  dimming  tears ; 

Then  should  the  cheek  be  blanched  with  early  care» 

Sin  mark  its  first  and  furrowing  traces  there, 

With  touch  corroding  mar  the  altered  mien,  sa 

And  le^ve  a  canker  where  the  rose  had  been  ; 

Then  the  sweet  child,  whose  smiles  can  now  impart 

Joy  overpowering  to  a  mothers  heart, 

Might  bring  down,  when  not  anxious  love  could  save, 

That  mother's  few  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave ! 

But,  hark  !  the  preacher's  Toice^  his  accents  bland, 
Behold  his  kindled  look,  his  hfted  hand ; 
What  holy  fervour  wakes  at  hia  command ! 
He  speaks  of  faith*  of  mercy  from  above, 
Of  heavenly  hope,  of  a  Redeemer's  love !  sa 

Hence  every  thought,  but  that  which  shows  fair  youth 
Advancing  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  truth ! 
Which  shows  thy  light,  0  pure  religion  !  shed. 
Like  a  faint  glory,  on  a  daughter's  head. 
Who  shall  each  parent's  love,  through  life,  repay. 
And  add  a  transport  to  their  dying  day  ! 

I  saw  an  old  man,  on  his  staff  reclined. 
Who  seemed  to  every  human  change  resigned  i — 
He,  with  white  locks,  and  long-descending  beard, 
A  patriarch  of  other  years  appeared  :  40 
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And  thine,  0  aged,  solitary  man  !  4i 

Was  life's  enchanted  way,  when  life  began, 
The  sunshine  on  each  mountain^  and  the  strain 
Of  some  sweet  melody,  in  eyery  plain ; 
Thine  was  illnsiye  fortune's  transient  gleam, 
And  young  love's  broken,  but  delicious  dream ; 
Those  mocking  visions  of  thy  youth  are  flown. 
And  thou  dost  bend  on  death's  dark  brink  alone 
The  light  associates  of  thy  vernal  day,  49 

Where  are  they  ?    Blown,  like  the  sere  leaves,  away ; 
And  thou  dost  seem  a  trunk,  on  whose  bare  head 
The  gray  moss  of  uncounted  days  is  spread ) 

I  know  thee  not,  old  man !  yet  traits  like  these, 
Upon  thy  time-worn  features  fancy  sees. 
Another,  or  another  year,  for  thee, 
Haply,  "  the  silver  cord  shall  loosed  be ! " 
Then  listen,  whilst  warm  eloquence  portrays 
That  "  better  country  "  to  thy  anxious  gaze, 
Who  art  a  weary,  way-worn  "  pilgrim  here," 
And  soon  from  life's  vain  masque  to  disappear.  eo 

0  aged  man !  lift  up  thine  eyes — ^behold 
What  brighter  views  of  distant  light  unfold ; 
What  though  the  loss  of  strength  thou  dost  deplore. 
Or  broken  loves,  or  friends  that  are  no  more  ? 
What  though  gay  youth  no  more  his  song  renews, 
And  summer-light  dies,  like  the  rainbow  hues  'i 
The  Christian  hails  the  ray  that  cheers  the  gloom. 
And  throws  its  heavenly  halo  round  the  tomb. 

Who  bade  the  grave  its  mouldering  vault  unclose  ? 
"  Christ— Christ  who  died ;  yea,  rather,  Christ  who  rose !" 

Hope  lifts  from  earth  her  tear-illumined  eye,  7i 

She  sees,  dispersed,  the  world's  last  tempest  fly ; 
Sees  death,  arrested  'mid  his  havoc  vast. 
Lord,  at  thy  feet  his  broken  weapons  cast ! 


Their  images  beguiled  my  homeward  way, 
Which  high  o'er  Lansdowne's  lonely  smnmit  lay. 

There  seemed  a  music  in  the  evening  gale. 
And  looking  back  on  the  long-spreading  vale, 
Methought  a  blessing  waited  on  the  hour, 
As  the  last  light  from  heaven  shone  on  the  distant 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP  DR  BURGBSa 

THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  8ALISBUBY. 

Sainted  old  man,  for  more  than  eighty  years, 

Thee— tranquilly  and  stilly-creeping — age, 

Led  to  the  confines  of  the  sepulchre. 

And  thy  last  day  on  earth — ^but  "  Father — Lord- 

Which  art  in  heaven'' — ^how  pure  a  faith,  and  hea 

Unmoved,  amid  the  changes  of  this  life, 

And  tumult  of  the  world, — and  oh  I  what  hope,-^ 

What  love  and  constancy  of  the  calm  mind, 

And  tears  to  misery  from  the  inmost  heart 
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Unfolds,  eyen  to  the  dose  of  life's  long  day 
Thy  course  accompanies ! 

But,  thou,  farewell. 
And  live — ^this  mortal  veil  removed — in  bliss; 
Live  with  the  saints  in  light,  whom  Christ  had  loved. 
But  pardon  us,  left  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
For  one  last  tear  upon  thy  cold  remains — 
Pardon,  beloved  and  venerated  shade  I 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  FONTHILL  ABBEY. 

The  mighty  master  waved  his  wand,  and,  lo ! 

On  the  astonished  eye  the  glorious  show 

Burst  like  a  vision !    Spirit  of  the  place ! 

Has  the  Arabian  wizard  with  his  mace 

Smitten  the  barren  downs,  far  onward  spread. 

And  bade  the  enchanted  palace  rise  instead  1 

Bade  the  dark  woods  their  solemn  shades  extend. 

High  to  the  clouds  yon  spiry  tower  ascend  1 

And  starting  from  the  umbrageous  avenue 

Spread  the  rich  pile,  magnificent  to  view  ? 

Enter  t    From  the  arched  portal  look  again. 

Back  on  the  lessening  woods  and  distant  plain ! 

Ascend  the  steps !     The  high  and  fretted  roof 

Is  woven  by  some  elfin  hand  aloof; 

WhUst  from  the  painted  windows'  long  array 

A  mellow  light  is  shed  as  not  of  day. 

How  gorgeous  all  t    Oh,  never  may  the  spell 

Be  broken,  that  arrayed  those  radiant  forms  so  well ! 

VOL.  II.  X 


IX  ruuK  uiu  BUiuit^r  suaii  uut  uv  uu&uuwu, 

Without  a  verse,  and  this  recording  stone. 
Twas  his  in  youth  o'er  distant  lands  to  stray, 
Danger  and  death  companions  of  his  way. 
Here  in  his  native  village,  drooping,  age 
Closed  the  lone  evening  of  his  pilgrimage. 
Speak  of  the  past,  of  names  of  high  renown. 
Or  his  brave  comrades  long  to  dust  gone  down. 
His  eye  with  instant  animation  glowed. 
Though  ninety  winters  on  his  head  had  snowed. 
His  country,  whilst  he  lived,  a  boon  supplied. 
And  faith  her  shield  held  o'er  him  when  he  died 
Hope,  Christian,  that  his  spirit  lives  with  God, 
And  pluck  the  wild  weeds  from  his  lowly  sod. 
Where,  dust  to  dust,  beside  the  chanceFs  shade. 
Till  the  last  trumpet  sounds,  a  brave  man's  bone 
laid. 


EPITAPH  ON  ROBERT  SOUTHBY. 

Chbistian  !  for  none  who  scorns  that  holy  name 
Can  gaze  with  honest  eyes  on  Southey's  fame ; 
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LeamiDg  possessed  no  steeps,  and  truth  no  shore, 
Beyond  his  step  to  tread,  his  wing  to  soar ; 
His  was  the  historian's  pen,  the  poet's  lyre, 
The  churchman's  ardour,  and  the  patriot's  fire ; 
While  fireside  charities.  Heaven's  gentlest  dower. 
Lent  genius  all  their  warmth  and  all  their  power. 
0  Church  and  State  of  England  I  thine  was  he 
In  living  fame,  thine  be  his  memory  ! 
Thou  saw'st  him  live,  in  faith  expire, 
Go,  bid  thy  sons  to  follow,  and  admire ! 


SONNET 

WRITTEN  IN  A  COPY  OF  FALCONER'S  "  SHIPWRECK. 


}y 


What  pale  and  bleeding  youth,  whilst  the  fell  blast 
Howls  o'er  the  wreck,  and  fainter  sinks  the  cry 
Of  struggling  wretches  ere,  o'erwhelmed,  they  die. 
Yet  floats  upborne  upon  the  driving  mast ! 
0  poor  Arion !  has  thy  sweetest  strain. 
That  charmed  old  ocean's  wildest  solitude, 
At  this  dread  hour  his  waves'  dark  might  subdued ! 
Let  sea-maids  thy  reclining  head  sustain, 
And  wipe  the  blood  and  briny  drops  that  soil 
Thy  features  ;  give  once  more  the  wreathed  shell 
To  ring  with  melody !    Ah,  fruitless  toil ! 
O'er  thy  devoted  head  the  tempests  swell, 
More  loud  relentless  ocean  claims  his  spoil : 
Peace !  and  may  weeping  sea-maids  sing  thy  knell  t 


Oh !  listen,  and  suspend  thy  upward  wings, 
Listen — for,  hark !  'tis  Caradori  sings ; 
Hear,  on  the  cadence  of  each  thrilling  note. 
Airs  scarce  of  earth,  and  sounds  seraphic  fl 

See,  in  the  radiant  smile  that  lights  her  fac 
See,  in  that  form,  a  more  than  magic  grace 
And  say  (repaid  for  every  labour  past) 
BeautiM  spirit,  thou  art  found  at  last  t 


SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

Hebe  stood  the  city  of  the  dead ;  look  rov 
Dost  thou  not  mark  a  yisionary  band, 
Druids  and  bards  upon  the  summits  stand, 
Of  the  majestic  and  time-hallowed  mound ' 
Hark!  heard  ye  not  at  times  the  acdaimin 
Of  harps,  as  when  those  bards,  in  white  an 
Hailed  the  ascending  lord  of  light  and  daj 

TTprA    n'ar  f.liA  rtlnnrlfl.  thft  firat  rAfhAdrsJ  m 
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LOCKSWELL. 

Pure  fount,  that,  welling  from  this  wooded  hill. 
Dost  wander  forth,  as  into  life's  wide  vale. 
Thou  to  the  traveller  dost  tell  no  tale 
Of  other  years ;  a  lone,  unnoticed  rill. 
In  thy  forsaken  track,  unheard  of  men, 
Melting  thy  own  sweet  music  through  the  glen. 

Time  was  when  other  sounds  and  songs  arose  ; 
When  o'er  the  pensive  scene,  at  evening's  close. 
The  distant  bell  was  heard ;  or  the  full  chant, 
At  mom,  came  sounding  high  and  jubilant ; 
Or,  stealing  on  the  wildered  pilgrim's  way, 
The  moonlight  "  Miserere  "  died  away. 
Like  all  things  earthly. 

Stranger,  mark  the  spot ; 
No  echoes  of  the  chiding  world  intrude. 
The  structure  rose  and  vanished ;  solitude 
Possessed  the  woods  again ;  old  Time  forgot, 
Passing  to  wider  spoil,  its  place  and  name. 
Since  then,  even  as  the  clouds  of  yesterday, 
Seven  hundred  years  have  well-nigh  passed  away  ; 
No  wreck  remains  of  all  its  early  pride ; 
Like  its  own  orisons,  its  fame  has  died. 

But  this  pure  fount,  through  rolling  years  the  same, 
Yet  lifts  its  small  still  voice,  like  penitence. 
Or  lowly  prayer.     Then  pass  admonished  hence, 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  if,  through  good  or  ill. 
Christian,  thy  heart  respond  to  this  forsaken  rill. 


Till,  listening,  we  might  almost  think  we  hear, 

Beyond  this  cloudy  world,  in  the  pure  sphere 

Of  light,  acclaiming  hosts  the  throne  surrounding, 

The  long  hosannahs  evermore  resounding. 

Soft  Toices  interposed  in  pure  accord, 

Breathing  a  holier  charm.     Oh  I  every  word 

Falls  like  a  drop  of  silver,  as  the  strain. 

In  winding  sweetness,  swells  and  sinks  again. 

Sing  ever  thus,  beguiling  life's  long  way, 

As  here,  poor  pilgrims  of  the  earth,  we  stray ; 

And,  lady,  when  thy  pilgrimage  shall  end, 

And  late  the  shades  of  the  long  night  descend. 

May  sister  seraphs  welcome  with  a  song. 

And  gently  say.  Why  have  you  stayed  so  long  t 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  HARDING, 

IN  THE  GHUBCHTARD  OF  BRBMHILL. 

Lay  down  thy  pilgrim  staff  upon  this  heap, 
And  till  the  morning  of  redemption  sleep, 
Old  wayfarer  of  earth !     From  youth  to  ag< 
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For  more  than  a  kind  father  didst  thou  prove 
To  fourteen  children  of  her  faithful  love. 
May  future  fathers  of  the  yUlage  trace 
The  same  sure  path  to  the  same  resting-place ; 
And  future  sons,  taught  in  their  strength  to  saye, 
Learn  their  first  lesson  from  a  poor  man's  grave  t 

AprUlSSd. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP  WILLIAM  LINLEY,  ESQ. 

THE  COMPOSER  OP  THE  MUSIC  OP  "  THE  DUENNA,**  ETC. 

Poor  Linley !  I  shall  miss  thee  sadly,  now 
Thou  art  not  in  the  world  ;  for  few  remain 
Who  loved  like  thee  the  high  and  holy  strain 
Of  harmony's  immortal  master. 

Thou 
Didst  honour  him ;  and  none  I  know,  who  live, 
Could  even  a  shadow,  a  faint  image  give, 
With  chord  and  voice,  of  those  rich  harmonies, 
^Vhich,  mingled  in  one  mighty  volume,  rise. 
Glorious,  from  earth  to  heaven,  so  to  express 
Choral  acclaim  to  Heaven's  almightiness^ 
As  thou  1     Therefore,  amid  the  world's  deep  roar, 
When  the  sweet  visions  of  young  Hope  are  fled. 
And  many  friends  dispersed,  and  many  dead, 
I  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  that  voice  no  more. 


The  blazing  hall  of  grandeur,  and  the  throng 
Of  cities,  and  there  listen  to  the  song 
Of  festive  harmony ;  then  pause,  and  say, 
Where  is  she  found,  who  in  her  sphere  might  sh 
Attracting  all  %     Where  is  she  found,  whose  pla 
And  dignity  the  proudest  court  might  grace  ? 
Go,  where  the  desolate  and  dying  pine 
On  their  cold  bed ;  open  the  cottage  door ; 
Ask  of  that  aged  pair,  who  feebly  bend 
O'er  their  small  evening  fire,  who  is  their  friend 
Ask  of  these  children  of  the  village  poor ; 
For  this,  at  the  great  judgment,  thou  shalt  find 
Heaven's  mercy.  Lady,  merciful  and  kind. 


HYMN  FOR  MUSIC, 

AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

Perish  !  Almighty  Justice  cried, 
And  struck  the  avenging  blow. 
And  Europe  shouts  from  side  to  side, 
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ARIA  WITH  CHORUS. 

Triumph  t  the  rescued  nations  cry, 
Triumph  I  ten  thousand  hearts  reply. 

Sad  mother,  weep  no  more  thy  children  slain  ; 

The  trumpets  and  the  battle  clangours  cease : 
Uplift  to  heayen  the  loud,  the  grateful  strain, 

And  hail  the  dawn  of  Freedom  and  of  Peace. 

CtfORUS. 

Triumph !  the  rescued  nations  crj. 
Triumph !  ten  thousand  hearts  reply. 

ARIA. 

For  joy  returned,  for  peace  restored, 
Lord  of  all  worlds,  to  thee  we  raise. 

While  Slaughter  drops  his  weary  sword. 
To  thee  the  hymn  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

CHORUS. 

Triumph  I  the  rescued  nations  cry. 
Triumph  I  ten  thousand  hearts  reply. 


ON  A  TREE  COMMANDING  A  VIEW  OP  THE  WH0L13; 
OP  BOWOOD. 

When  in  thy  sight  another's  vast  domain 
Spreads  its  long  line  of  woods,  dost  thou  c 
Nay,  rather  thank  the  God  that  placed  thj 
Above  the  lowly,  but  beneath  the  great ! 
And  still  His  name  with  gratitude  revere, 
"Who  blessed  the  Sabbath  of  thy  leisure  he 


ON  A  BUBAL  SEAT. 

Rest,  stranger,  in  this  decorated  scene. 
That  hangs  its  beds  of  flowers,  its  slopes  sc 
So  from  the  walks  of  life  the  weeds  remove 
But  fix  thy  better  hopes  on  scenes  above. 


ON  THE  PBONT  OP  A  HEBMITAGB,  NEAB  A  Dl 
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QUIETI  ET  MUSIS. 


Be  thine  Retirement's  peaceful  joys, 
And  a  life  that  makes  no  noise ; 
Save  when  Fancy,  musing  long, 
Wakes  her  desultory  song ; 
Sounding  to  the  vacant  ear, 
Like  the  rill  that  murmurs  near. 


THE  END. 


EAIXANTYKS  AMD  OOMPAMT,  PKIXTEB8,  KDIVBUXOH. 
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